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snd  1 782.    By  the  Mat  qui  s  de  GhaJMfoX,  $tu  tf  the  Fart) 

•    Members  tf  the  French  Academy,  And  'Major+Gvner+I  in  ■  lit* 

:   French  Amy  jttving  under  the  Count  de  Rechambeau.  TrOnf~ 

-  fated  jrm  tke  French  hy  an  Eflglifk  Gentlefaan;  wti*  refided 

in  Atotxick  during  that y  Period,  with  Notes  to  tkeTr&n/lattr* 

In  Two  VMmesO&a&Q.   12s,  Robin  fohs.  Londer*,  1786. ' 

YTOWEVER  ftrahge  or  paradoxical  (the  afibrtSon  may 
r^*. appear,  it  fc  certain  that  a  paflfjoii,  or  rather  an  en- 
thufiafm  for  liberty,  is  one  of  the  ftriking  charfc&eriftics  of 
the  French  nation  at  preterm  An  admiration  of  the  Eng- 
liih  character  in  general,  and.  of  jtfae  Englifli  conftituUon^in 
particular,.  h*9  been  prevailing  for  half  a  century.  The 
celebrity  .of  .the  Britiik  name,  fince  the  reign  of  Queer! 
Anne,  recommended  our  government  and  laws  to  the  ad-< 
miration  of  foreigners  ;  and  the  warm  pahegyric  of  Mon- 
tefquieu,  in  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws/'  introduced  this  fiibjefit 
to  the  Frendh'  republic  of  letters.  Since  that  period  the 
philosophers  and  authors  of  France  have  adopted  a  zeal  for 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind;  and  have  equalled,  if 
hot  exceeded,  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke,  lnjtheir  de- 
teflation  of  tyranny,  and  pa&on  for  a  free  government. 
As  in  France  there  is  a  greater  intercourfe  between  men  of 
tattere  and  men  of  the  world  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
opinions  and  fentiments  of  the  former  have  a  rapid  land 
general  fpread,.  and  tend  4n  a  particular  manner  to  form  th4 
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mind,  and  influence  the  chara&er,  of  the  young.  The  ar- 
bitrary' adminiftration  of  a  tyrannical  government,  which 
they  feel  and  deteft,  heightens  .the  patriot  paffion ;  the 
freeft  fpeculations  on  poHtids  afe  indulged  in  confidential 
circles  ;  and  a  revolution,  favourable  to  liberty,  is  prepared 
in  the  minds  of  men,  provided  there  was  a  great  emer- 
gency* t6f  call  forth,  'and  a  middle  order  between  the  nobles 
*nd  pedpfe  in  the  ft^te,  t6  concentrate  and  diredl'thie  ferfti- 
ments  and  efforts  of  enlightened  individuals.  In  the  Cor- 
lican  war,  admiration  of  the  courage,  as  well  as  compafllon 
for  the  fate,  of  the  unhappy  iflanders>  were  general  in  Pa- 
jis  ;  a  generous  riartiility '  f<5r  thfe  feptiblio  rifrngln  the  new 
world,  animated  and  armed  individuals  in  their  caufe  before 
the  French  nation  commenced  or  declared  hoftilities  againft 
Britain. 

The  Marqtws-de  Chaftettax/ the  author  of  ttefe  -travels, 
was  known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  treatife  Sur  la  FeliciU 
publique ;  in  which  he  avows  the  nobleft  principles  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  freedom  before  he  joined  the  French  army 
}a  America  during  the  laft  war,  *  as  major-general,"  under* 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau..  Animated  with  a  youthful  zeal 
for  the  profperity  of  Jiafcent  republics,  and  partaking  the 
ipifit  of  his  nation,  whofe  interefts .  were  inimical,  to  thofe 
of  Britain*  the  reader  may  expeft,  in  tfee  courie  of  his  tra- 
vels through  Arnerica,  a  flattering, pifture,  rather  than  a 
juft  portrait .  Nor  will  he  be  disappointed*  Our  .traveller 
feems  to  have  left  his  philofophy  at  Paris,  and,  delivering 
himfelf  lip  tbfhe'delufibns  of  imagination,  to  havjg  inverted 
every  objeft  with, a  glow  of  cojoura  that  are  above  nature^ 
and  heyond.  the  life.        .     :,  '  .  . .    >,  • 

-  The  following  is  his  account  .of  General  Wafiangton :  -: 

*  «  Here  would  be  the  proper  place'iro  give  the  portrait  of  Genera* 
tVaihington :  but  what  can  my  teftimdny  add  to  the 'idea  already 
formed  of  him  ?  The  .continent  of  North- America,  >from  Bofton  to 
Charles-Town,  is  &  great  volume?  ^very  page  of  which  prefents  his 
eulogium.  I  know  that,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  a,  near  in* 
jfpediion,  and  of  clofely  obferving  him,  fome  more  particular  details- 
may  be  expe&ed  from  me ;  but.  the  ftrongeft  charattejiftic  of  this  re- 
ipedtable  man  is  the  perfect  union  which  reigns  between  the  phyficai 
and  moral  qualities  which  compofe  the  individual;  one  alone  will 
enable  you  to  judge  of  all  the  reft.  If  you  are  presented  with  me-' 
dais  of  Ccfar,  of  Trajan,  or  Alexander,  on  examining  their  fea- 
tures, you  will  Hill  be  led  to  aflt  what  was  their  ftature,  and  the  form 
of  their  perfons ;  but  if  you  difcover,  in  a  heap  of  rains,  the  head  or 
the.limb  of  an  antique  Apollo,  be  not  curious  about  the  other  parts, 
but  reft  allured  that  they  all  were  conformable  to  thofe  of  a  God. 
Let  not  this  comparifgn  be  attributed  to  enthuixafm  I    It  is  not  my 
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intention  to  exaggerate ;  I  wifh  only  to  cxprefs  the  imprei&bn  Gene* 
ral  Wafliington  has  left  on  .my  mind;  the  idea  of,  a  petfett  whole, 
that  cannot  be  the  produce  of  enthufiafm,  which  rather  would  reject 
it,  fince  the  effect  of  proportion  is  to  diminifh  the  idea  of  greatnefs. 
Brave  without  temerity,  laborious  without  ambition,  generous  without 
prodigality, noble  without  pride,  virtuous  without  feverity;  he  feems  al- 
ways to  have  confined  himfelf  within  thofe  limits,  where  the  virtues,  by, 
clothing  themfelves  in  more  lively,  but  more  changeable*  and  doubt- 
ful colours,  may  be  miftaken  for  faults.  This  is  the  ieventh  year  that 
he  has  commanded  the  army,  and  that  he  has  obeyed  the  congrefs ; 
more  need  not  be  faid,  efpecially  in  America,  where  they  know  how 
to  appreciate  all  the  merit  contained  in  this  fimple  fact.  Let  it  be 
repeated  that  Conde  was  intrepid,  Tureiuie  prudent,  Eugene  adroit, 
Catinat  difinterefted ;  it  is  not  thus  that  Walhington  will  be  cha»' 
raclerized.  It  will  be  faid  of  him,  <(  at  the  end  of  a  long  civil  war, 
he  had  nothing  with  which  he  could  reproach  himfelf."  If  any  thing 
can  be  more  marvellous  than  fuch  a  character,  it  is  the  unanimity  of 
the  public  (ufFrages  in  his  favour.  '  Soldier,4  magiftrate,  people,  all 
love  and  admire  him;  all  fpeak  of  r him  in  terms  of  tendernefs  and 
veneration.  Does  there  then  exift  a  virtue  capable  of  retraining  the 
injustice  of*  mankind  ;  or  are  glory  and  happinef?  too  recently  efta- 
fcliihed  in  America  for  envy  to  have  deigned  to  pafs  the  feas  ?  ' 

«  In  fpeakjng  of  this  perfect  whole,  of  which  'General  Wafhington 
iurnifhes  the  idea,  I  have  not  excluded  exterior  form;  His  ftattire  is 
aoble  and  lofty;  he  is  well  made,  and  exattly  proportioned,*  his 
phyfiognomy  mild  and  agreeable,,  but  fuch  as  to  render  it  impoffihle 
to  fpeak  particularly  of  any  of  his  features;  fo  that  in  quitting  hin^ 
you  have  only  the  recollection  of  a  fine  face.     He  has  neither  a, 

frave  nor  a  familiar  air ;  his  brow  is  fometimes  marked  with  thought, 
ut  never  with  inquietude;  in  infpiring  refpett,  he  ihfpires  con- 
fidence; and  his  fmile  is  always  the  fmile  of  benevolence.'    - 

The  tranilator,  who  feems  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
American  affairs  as  the  Marqiiis  d*e  Chaftellux  himfelf,  gives 
his  teftimony  to  the  accuracy^  of  this  defcription  :  "  Future 
€€  hiftorians,"  fays  he,  "  will  be  grateful  to  the  Marquis  de 
€<  Chaftellux  for  this  exquifite  portrait,  every  feature  and 
««  every  tint  of  which  will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  feverett 
«c  Scrutiny,  and  be  handed  down  to  diftanfc  ages  in  never-' 
€€  fading  colours."  We  will  not  t^ke  upon  us  to  determine 
whatdittant  ages  may  think,  but  to  us  this  characler  appears 
lb  vague,  indiftinft,  ambiguous,  and  equivocal,  that  we 
know  not  whether  to  look  upon  it  as  a  panegyric  or  a  bur- 
lefque.  "  The  perfect  union  which  reigns  between  the/>/jy-- 
«*  Jical  and  moral  qualities  of  the  individual ;  his  confining 
««  himfelf  to  thofe  limits,,  where  the  virtues,  by  clothing 
«  themfelves  in  more  lively,  but  more  changeable  and 
*'  doubtful  colours,  may  be  miftaken  for  faults ;  and  that, 
**  atthe^endof  a  long 'civil  war,  he  had  nothing  wherewith 
%t  he  could  reproach  himfelf*?  convey  a  negative  kind  of 
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praife,  if  they  convey  praife  at  all. '  It  k  not  in  this  trtatf* 
uer  that  J>ivy  has  drawn  Hannibal.  That  General  Waih- 
ington  is  a  man  of  perfeft  integrity  and  confiderabfe  abili- 
ties, cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  he  diiplayed  t&e  chara&er 
of  a  great  general,  or  a  great  man,  has  never  been  proved. 
He  found  the  Americans  united  without  any  efforts  on  his 
fide,  by  the  ftrongefl:  of  all  bonds,  thofe  of  antipathy  and 
vengeance  againft  Britain  ;  he  continued  to  2$.  on  thede-* 
fcnfive ;  a  part  which  required  only  -qomjmon-fenfe  to  adopt* 
and  common  abilities  to  execute.  He  was  indebted  for  hi? 
fuccefs  to  a  fortunate  train  of  circum&anCes,  and  to  the  in* 
capacity  or  corruption  of  the  commanders  who  oppoled  hinu 
The  faying  di  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten ;  "  £ny  general,  except  Howe,  would  have  beat  Ge* 
«  neralWafliington;  any  general,  except  Wafhington,  would 
**  have  beat  General  Howe."  "  ' 

In  defcribing  the  Angular  fcenes  of  mature  arid  fpipanti? 
profpe&s  in  America/  our  lively  and  agreeable  Frenchman 
iometimes  excels.  His  prepoflfeffion  in  favour t>f  the  Ameri~ 
cans  has  rendered  him  partial  in  his  account  of  fieges  and  en* 
gagements.  His  panegyric  on  the  urbanity  and  politenefs  of 
the  Yankies  furpafles  the  common  boundaries  of  adulation; 
According  to  his  flattering  pencil,  *»  all  the  men  he  met  with 
u  were  wife,  and  all  the  women  were  handfome."  Wefome* 
times  meet  with  agreeable  anecdotes.  After  having  defcribed 
the  fituation  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  General  JJurgoyne, 
4nd  added,  "  that  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  let 
"his  troops  be  flaughtered,  or  4to  capitulate,",  he  informs 
m  that  the  General  was  very  much  affe&ed  by  an  allufion 
to  which  chance  gave  rife.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  England  and 
in  America,  on  approaching  any  perfon  for  the  firft  time, 
to  fay,  I  am  very  happy  to  fee  you ;  General  Gates,  chanced  tcx 
make  ufe  of  this  expreflion  in  accofiing  General  Burgoyne  : 
I  believe  you  are^  replied  the  General ;  the  fortune  of  the  day  is 
entirely  yours.  The  prifoners  were  entertained  in  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Schuyler.  His  fon,  a  forward  arch  boy,  running 
about  the  houfe,  according  to  cuftom,  and  opening  the  door 
of  the  faloon,  burft  out  a  laughing  on  feeing  all  the  Englifh 
Colle&ed,  and  fhut  it  after  him,  crying,  ye  are  all  n&  pri- 
soners ;  a  cruel  ftroke  of  nature,  which  touched  them  to  the 
heart. 

We  find  our  author  occafionally  converting  with  General 
Wafhingtori,  Mr.  Adams,  arid  Dr.  Witherfpoon ;  but  no- 
thing very  important  ou  profound  tranfpires  from  his  con- 
ference with  thefe  patriots  andfages.  Among  the  multitude 
of  notes  which  are  added'  by  the  translator,  there  is. one 
which  conveys  a  remarkable  truth, 
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«  Tke  loyaliits,  no  doubt,  no  more  merit  indifcrimate  cenAire  thai* 
any  other  body  of  men ;  the  traaflator,  who  thinks  he  underitandaf 
the  true  principles  of  liberty,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  a  zealous 
and  unfhaken  advocate,  admits,  however,  and  admires  the  virtue* 
honour,  and  ftedfaft  attachment  of  many  illuftrious  individuals  to  % 
caufe  dire&ly  deftru&ive  of  his  own  wifnes ;  but,  with  every  fair  zU. 
Ibwance  for  the  violence  inseparable  from  civil  contefts,  he  cannot 
help  bearing  his  teftimony  to  the  wanton  outrages  committed  by  an 
unprincipled  banditti  who  attached  themfdves  to  the  royal  caufe,  afad 
branded  k  with  rain  and  dHgrace.    The  root  of  this  evil  originated! 
m  the  Board  of  Ltnaiiftsy  eftabliihed  by  Lord  George  Germain,  at  the 
mitigation  of  fkulkrng  refugees,  who,  flying  themiehres  from  the  fcene? 
of  danger,  took  up  their  residence  m  London,  and  were  in  the  in- 
ceffeat  purfuk  of  perfonal  and  interested  vengeance.  He  does  not  al- 
ien, that  their  councils  loft  America-;  bat  it  is  now  paft  doubt  that 
they  formed  a  drong  Secondary  caufe  of  precipitating  that  event,  andf 
©f  imbittering  the  reparation*     General  Clihton,  the  whole  army 
at  New- York,  can  witnefs  the  infolence  and  indirect  menaces  o(  thisf 
incorporated  rabble  of  marauders,  in  die  affair  of  Captain  Huddy, 
and  the  fubfequeat  claim  of  the  congrefs.    Had  the  war  continued,* 
this  iiaperium  in  imferio  mud  have  been  attended  with  the  moil  fatal 
con&quences ;  this  illiberal,  nawow- minded  fefe  of  rrien  became  the* 
fpies  and  cenfors  of  Bfitiih  policy  and  Britith  conduct ;  and  the  com- 
mander in*  chief  himfelf  was  (track  with  horror  at  their  unenlight- 
ened, bhxKLthtrfty  tribunal/ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fecond  volume  we  have  a  letter? 
from  our  author  to  Mr.  MaddiloA,  a  profeflbr  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Williamflburgh,  concerning  the  future  fortunes  of 
America,  and  (he  progress  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  He  ob- 
ierves,  that  the  character  and  the  genius  of  a  people  is  not 
iolely  produced  by  the  government  they  have  adopted,  but 
by  the  circumftances  under  which  they  were  originally 
formed*.  Locke,  and  after  him  Roufleau,  have  remarked 
that  the  education  of  man  fhould  commence  from  the  cra- 
dle ;  it  is  the  fame  with  ftates.  Long  do  we  discover  in  the 
rich  and  powerful  Romans  the  fame  plunderers  collected  by 
Romulus  to  live  by  rapine ;  and,  in  our  days,  the  French, 
docile  and  polifbed,  perhaps  to  excefsrftill  preferve  the  traces 
of  the  feudal  fpirit ;  vyhilit  the  Englifh,  arnidft  all  their  cla- 
mours againft.the  royal  authority,  continue  to  manifeft  a  re- 
ipeft  for  the  crown,  which  recalls  the  epoch  of  the  conqueft, 
and  the  Norman  government.  Every  thing  that  is,  partakes 
of  what  has  been  ;  and,  to  attain-  i  thorough  knowledge  of 
any  people,  ft  is  not  left  neceffary  to  ftudy  their  hiltory 
than:  tfceir  legislation.  If  we  wiih  to  form  an  idea  of  the' 
American  republic,  we  mult  confider  the  original  character, 
and  the  different  views,  of  the  firft  inhabitants  who  fettled 
in  the  colonies.    The  firft  fettlements  in  Virginia,  New- 
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England,  Pennfylvania,  the  Carolinas,  and  Maryland^  derived 
their  origin  from  perfofts  whofe  genius,  difpofitions,  and  pp-* 
licy,  were  totally  different.  Agriculture,  which  was  their 
firft  occupation,'  was  not  an  adequate  means  of  affimilating 
the  one  to  the  other;  and  though  they  are  fubjedt  nearly  to 
the  fame  form  of  government,  theie  original  diflinftions 
are  ftill  preferved,  and  will  defcend  to  pofterity. 

*  The  following,  Sir,  is  a  delicate  queftion,  which  I  can  only  pro^ 
pofe  to  a  philofopher  like  you.     In  eftablifliing  amongft  themfelves  a 
purely  democratic  government,  had  the  Americans  a  real  affcelion  for 
a  democracy  ?     And,  if  they  have  wilhed  all  men  to  be  equal,  is  it 
not  folely.becaufe,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  were  them- 
felves nearly  in  that  fituation  ?   For,  to  preferve  a  popular  government 
in  all  its  integrity,  it  is  not  fufRcient  not  to  admit  either  rank  or  no- 
bility $  riches,  alone  never,  fail  to  produce  marked  differences,  by  fo 
much  the  greater,  as  there  exiil  no  others.     Now,  fuch  is  the  pre- 
fent happinefs  of  America,  that  {he  has  no  poor ;  that  every  man  in 
it  enjoys  a  certain  eafe  and  independence ;  and  that,  if  fome  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  fmaller  portion  of  them  than  others,  they  are  fo 
iurrounded  by  resources,  that  the  future  is  more  looked  to  than  their 
prefent  fituation.     Such  is  the  general  tendency  to  a  date  of  equality, 
that  the  fame  enjoyments  which  would  be  deemed  fuperfluous  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  are  here  coniidered  as  necefiaries. 
Thus  the  falary  of  the  workman  muft  not' only  be  equal  to  his  fubfifU 
$nce,  and  that  of  his  family,  but  fupply  him  with  proper  and  com- 
modious furniture  for  his  houfe,  tea  and  coffee  for  his  wife,  and  the 
filk  gown  fhe  wears  as  often  as  fhe  goes  from  home  :  and  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  labour,  fo  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  hands.     Now,  Sir,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  population  may  one  day  reduce  your  artizans  to  the  fitu- 
ation in  which  they  are  iound  in  France  and  England.     Do  you,  in 
that  cafe,  really  believe  that  your  principles  are  fo  truly  democratic 
cal  as  that  the  landholders  and  the  opulent  will  ftill  continue  to  regard 
them  as  their  equals  ?     I  ihall  go  mil  further,  relying  on  the  accuracy 
of  your  judgment  to  teftify  every  thing  you  may  find  too  fubtile  or  too 
fpeculative  in  my  idea.     I  ihall  afk  yqii,  then,  Whether,  under  the 
belief  of  pofleffing  the  moll,  perfect  democracy,  you  may  not  find 
that  you  have  infehfibly  attained  a  point  more  remote  from  it 
than  every  other  republic.    Recoiled,  that,  when  the  Roman  fenate 
was  compelled  to  renounce  its  principles  of  tyranny,  the  very  traces 
of  it  were  fuppofed  to  be  effaced  by  granting  to  the  people  a  partici- 
pation of  the  confular  honours.     That  numerous  and  opprefled  clafs 
found  themfelves  exalted  by  the  profpedt  alone  which  now  lay  open 
to  a  fmall  number  of  their  body;  the  greateft  part  of  them' remained 
neceffitous ;  but  they  confoled  themfelves  by  faying,  "  We  may  one 
day  become  confuls."     Nowobferve,  Sir,  that,  in  your  prefent  form 
of  government,  you  have  not  attached  either  fgfficient  grandeur  or 
dignity  to  any  place  to  render  its  pone/Tor  ijluitrious,  ftill  lefs  the 
whole  clafs  from  which  he  may  be  chofen.    You  have  thrown  far 
from  you  all  hereditary  honours ;  but  have  you  bellowed  fufRcient 
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pcrfonal  diftinftions  ?  Have  you  reflected,  that  thefe  diftinttions,  far 
from  being  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  whfth  took  place  among  the 
-Greeks  and  Romans,  ought  rather  to  furpafs  them?  The  reafon  of 
this  is  very  obvious  :  the  efFeft  of  honours  and  diftinftions  is  by  fo 
much  the  more  marked,  as  it  operates  on  the  greater  number  of  men 
atfembled  together.  When  Cnejus  Duillius  was  conducted  home  on 
his  return  from  fupper  to  the  found  of  initruments,  the  whole  city  of 
Rome  was  witnefs  to  his  triumph :  grant  the  fame  honours  to  Gover- 
nor Trumbull ;  three  houfes  at  moft  in  Lebanon  *  will  hear  the  fym- 
phony.  'Men  muft  be  moved  by  fome  fixed  principle ;  is  it  not  bet- 
ter that  this  mould  be  by  vanity  thari  intereft  I  1  have  no  doubt  that 
love,  of  country  will  always  prove  a  powerful  motive ;  but  do  not  flat- 
ter yourfelf  that  this  will  long  exift  with  the  fame  fpirit.  The  greateft 
efforts  of  the  mind,  like  thofe  of  the  body,  are  in  refinance;  and 
the  fame  may  happen,  with  refpec?  to  the  ftate,  as  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion, to  which  we  ceafe  to  be  attached  when  they  ceafe  to  be  con- 
teiied. 

•  *  Behold  many  objects,'  Sir,  which  have  patted  in  review  before  us . 
We  have  only  glanced  at  them ;  but  to  diflinguifh  them  more  clearly, 
requires  more  penetrating  eyes  than  mine ;  you  hold  the  telefcope ; 
do  you  apply  your  optics,  and  you*  will  make  good  ufe  of  them,  My 
tafk  will  be  accomplifiied  if  I  can  only  prove  to  you  that  thefe  inqui- 
ries are  not  foreign  to  my  fubjeft.  i  fliall  obferve  then,  that,  to 
know  to  whaf  precife  point,  ana  on  what  principle,  you  mould  ad- 
mit the  arts  and  fciences  in  your  nation,  it  is  necefiary  firtt  to  under- 
Hand  its  natural  tendency;  for  we  may  direct  the  courfe  of  rivers,  but 
not  repel  them  to  their  fource.  Now,  to  difcover'the  natural  ten- 
dency of  a  nation,  not  only  muft  we  examine  its  actual  legiflation, 
but  the  oppolitions  which  may  exift  between  the  government  and 
prejudices,  between  the  laws  and  habits ;  the  re-adtion,  in  fhort, 
•which  thefe  different  moving  powers  may  produce  one  upon  the' 
other.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  for  example,  it  is  important  to  fore- 
fee  to  what  degree  the  democracy  is  likely  to  prevail  in  America  ; 
^nd  whether  the  fpirit  of  that  democracy  tends  to  the  equality  of 
fortunes,  or  is  confined  to  the  equality  of  ranks.  It  is  melancholy 
to  confcfs,  that  it  is  to  a  very  great  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of 
wealth  that  the  fine  arts  are  indebted  for  their  moft  brilliant  eras.  In. 
the  time  of  Pericles  immenfe  treafures  were  concentred  in  Athens, 
unappropriated  to  any  particular  purpofe  $  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus  Rome  owed  her  acquifition  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  fpoils  of 
the  world,  if  the  fine  arts  were  ever  really  naturalized  at  Rome ;  and 
under  that  of  the  Julii  and  Leo  the  Tenth.  Ecclefiaftic  pomp  and 
riches,  puihed  to  the  higheft  point,  gave  birth  to  the  prodigies  of 
that  famous  *ge.  But  thefe  epbchas,  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  arts,  are  either  thofe  of  their  birth,  6r  of  their  revival;  and 
similar  circumftancea  are  not  neceffary  to  maintain  them  in  the* 


*  Mr.  Trumbull,  governor  of  Connecticut,  inhabits  the  town  of 
Lebanon,  which  occupies  a  league  of  country,  and  where  there  are 
upc  fix  houfes  lefs  diftant  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tach  other. 
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flourifliicg  and  profperous  ftatethey  have  attained.    There  k  eaoi 
circumftance,  however,  which  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  and 
which  feems  indifpenfable,  as  well  for  their  preservation  as  for  thei*> 
cftablifhment.    The  arts,,  let  us  not  doubt  it,  can  never  flourifii  but} 
where  there  is  a  great  number  of  men.    They  muft  have  laige  ci- 
ties |  they  mud  have  capitals.    America  pofleues  already  five  which. 
fetm  ready  far  their  reception,  which  you  will  yourfelf  name,  Bofton* 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charles-Town.     Bat  they 
are  Tea-ports;  and  commerce*  it  cannot  be  diuembled,  has  more, 
magnificence  than  tafte;   it  pays,  rather  than  encourages  artiils. 
There  are  two  great  queftions  to  refolve,  whether  large  towns  are 
u&fol  or  prejudicial  tp  America ;  and  whether  commercial  town* 
fhould  be  the  capitals.    Perhaps  it  will  be  imagined,  that  the  fir  ft, 
queftion  is  aniwered  by,  the  foW  reflection,  that  rural  life  is  be^ 
fuited  to  mankind,  contributing  the  moft  to  their  happinefs,  and 
the  maintenance,  of  virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no  happi- 
nefs.   But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  this  fame  virtue,  thofe  happy 
difpof  tions,  thofe  peaceable  amufements,  we  enjoy  in  the  country* 
are  not  unfrequently  acquisitions  made  in  towns.    If  Nature  be  no- 
thing for  him  who  has  not  learnt  to  obferve  her,  retirement  is  fterile* 
for  the  man  without  information.    Now  this  information  is  to  be.. 
acquired  beit  in  towns,     I*et  us,  not  confound  the  man,  retired  into 
the  country  with  the  man  educated  in.  the  country.    The  former  is. 
the  mod  perfect  of  his.  fpecies,  and  trje  latter  frequently  does  not- 
merit  tp  belong  to  it.     In  a  word,  qne  mufl  have  education ;  I  will 
fay  further,  one  mull  have  lived  wkb  a  certain  number  of  mankind, 
to  know  how  tp  live  \yejl  in  one's  own  family.     To  abridge  the* 
queftion,  Shall  I  con{ea{  myfyf  witjh  exprdfing  to  you  my  withes  ? 
1  fhould  defire  that  each  ftate  of  America,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable* 
had  a  capital,  to  b,e  the  feat  of  government,  but  not  a  commercial- 
city.    I  ihould  defire  that  their  capital  were  fituated  in  the  centre: 
of.  the  republic,  io  that  every  citizen,  rich  enough  to,  look  after  the. 
«duc^tipn  of  his  children,  and  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  might*. 
inhabit  u  for  fooae  months  of  the  year,  without  making  it  his  only 
refidence,  vYitrjoqt  renouncing  his  invaluable  country  feat*.    I  (hould 
defir«)  thafc  at  a  fmall  diftaace,  but  more  qonfiderabl*  than  that 
^yl|ich  feparates.  Cambridge  from  Bofton,  an  utjiverjSty  might  be  etta*/ 
bliihed,  where  civil  and  public  law,  and  all  the  higher  icjences, 
mould  be  taught  in  a  courfe  of  ftudy*  nouo  be: commenced  before, 
the  age  of  fourteen*  and  to  be  of  onjy  three,  year*  duration.    $ 
fhould  defire,  in  fbort,  that  in  this.  c*pu*J  W  its  appendage  the/ 
true  national  fpirit  might  be  preserved*  like  the  Jacjred  fire ;  thatia< 
to  fay,  that  fpirit  which  perfectly  afijimlates  with  liberty  and  pntiie 
happineis*     Fqr,  we  muft  never  flatter  ourtelves  with  the  hopes  of 
modifying,  after  ot»r  ple*Aire,  commercial  towns-  Comjn*rce,is  mora 
friendly  to  individual  than  to  pnfc^c  liberty  i  tf  difcrimittates.not  b*- 
tween  citizens  and  Grangers,     A  trading  town  is  a  common  recep- 
tacle, where  every  man  transports  his  manners,  his  "opinions,  and  his 
habits ;  and  the  be#  are  not  always,  the  njoft.  prpyaJenr*  -  Englifh, 
french,  Italian,  all  mix  together  *  all  lofe  a  little ,  of  thefr  diilinc-; 
tive  character,  and  U  turn  communicate  a  portion  of  it  $  fo  that 
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neither  defefts  nor  vices  appear  in  their  genuine  light;  ivia  the 
paintings  of  great  trtifts,  the  different  tints  of  light  are  fo  blended 
as  to  leave  no  particular  colour  in  its  primitive  and  natural  ftate.' 

This  is  by  much  the  fineft  morceau  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  ?nd  difcovers  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory  and  politics. 

America  enjoyed  a  degree  of  temporary  confequence  and 
celebrity  from  its  having  been  considered  by  all  Europe  as 
the  rival  of  Britain,  Accordingly  the  American  revolution 
kas  been  the  fubjedt  of  much  philofophical  theory  and  poli- 
tical (peculation.  After  the  conclusion  of  a  difaftrous  war, 
}n  which  the  infant  States  of  America  obtained  the  victory 
over  the  moft  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  the  projector  and 
the  patriot  looked  to  the  new  hemifphere  as  an  afylum  for 
the  oppreffed  and  perfecuted  part  of  mankind,  and  as  the 
chofen  feat  of  freedom  and  tranquillity  of  the  liberal  and 
commercial  arts,  in  the  long  annals  of  future  ages.  The 
jnoft  flattering  expectations  were  formed,  and  the  fineft  pre- 
tfi&ions  delivered,  concerning  the  proipe^ity  of  a  govern^ 
ment  planned  in  an  enlightened  age,  which  was  to  have 
liberty  for  its  bafis,  and  general  happinefs  for  its  objeft.  It 
was  believed  that  the  golden  age  would  be  reftored,  or  the 
millennium  introduced.  Theie  vifions  have  vanished,'  and 
?r  dark  cloud,  pregnant  with  thunder  and  tempeft,  hangs 
over  America. 

The  Marquis  de  Chaftellux  is  an  agreeable  writer,  but  de* 
lultory,  inaccurate,  and  fnperficial.  He  Sacrifices  truth  to 
the  graces.  He  looks  at  every  objedt  through  a  priimatic 
glais  ;  and  fcatters  his  gaudy  colours  with  an  indifciiminat- 
jng  hand. 

He  has  found  the  moft  convenient  tranflator  that  ever 
ai>  author  was  bleft  with.  He  is  always  at  hand  to  con-? 
firm,  by  a  note,  any  Angular  or  unsupported  decifion  in  the 
text.  He  feems  to  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world  in 
$m  air-balloon  ;  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  nations.  If 
Ke  fometjmes  ieems  to  have  forgot  the  idiom  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  even  to  violate  the  rules  of  univerlal 
grammar,  fuch  deficiencies  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  variety  of  his  adventures,  and  the  extent  of  hi* 
excursions.  He  indeed  appears  to  be  un  grand  Charlatan  ; 
Which  expreffioti  we  fliall  leave  him  to  translate*  ■ 
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Art.  II.  TraBiy  Mathematical  and  Philo/ophicaL  By 
Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  and  Profejbr  of Mathematics 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy ,  Woolwich.  4to.  14s,  boards. 
Robinfons.     London,  1786. 

THE  fubjefls  of  thefe  tra&s,  which  are  miscellaneous,  are, 
-*  chiefly  on  the  abflrufer  topics  of  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical inquiry  ;  yetfuch  as,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
are  of  very  material  and  extenfive  utility  in  their  applica- 
tion. 

The  mathematical  trails,  of  the  greateft  importance,  re-. 
late  to  the  hiftory  and  theory  of  feries ;  the  philofophical, 
to  'the  theory  and  pra&ice  of  projeftiles  :  the  whole  may  be* 
included  under  this  divifion,  excepting  a  few  excursions  into 
the  regions  of  fpeculative  geometry,  which  the  author  has 
intermixed  as  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than  ufe. 

As  an  introdu&ion  to  the  methods  of  the  author's  inven- 
tion for  finding  the  values  of  infinite  feries,  he  has  pre-* 
mifed  fome  definitions  relating  to  the  different  kinds  of  fe- 
ries, and  their  diftinflions  into  convergingy  diverging,  and 
neutral  (or  thofe  which  neither  converge  nor  diverge)  :  and 
Jiaving  particularly  fhewn  the  mifconceptions  which  have 
Sometimes  arifen  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  fum  of  a  feries^  he  has  thought  it  more  proper  to 
flibftitute  that  pf  radix ;  fince  every  infinite  feries  may  bp 
considered  as  arifing  from  the  evolution  of  fome  finite  ex* 
preflion,  which  may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  feries  it- 
mi:  in  thefe  preliminaries  the  author  has,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  followed  the  ideas  of  M.  Euler  (Com.  Pet.  Vpl.  Vt)  in 
his  differtation  upon' this  fubjeft. 

The  firft  of  the  author's  methods  is  extremely  general, 
and  extends  to  the  valuation  of  all  numeral  infinite  feries, 
whofe  terrps  are  alternately  -f-  and  —  ;  whether  converge 
tng,  diverging,  or  neutral.  It  is  derived  from  an  obvious 
and  well-known  property  pf  infinite  feries  with  alternate 
figns,  yiz.  that,  by  colledting  ,tl>eir  terms  in  order,  we  ob^ 
tain  a  feries  of  fucceflive  funis,  which,  in  converging  fe- 
ries, approach  nearer  to^  in  diverging,  recede  farther  from, 
the  true  vajue  of  th$  feries  propofed;  and  by  analogy,  in 
neutral  feries,  remain  always  at  the  fame  diflance  ;  -s-,  By 
arithmetical  means,  interpofed  Between  thefe  fums,  a  ne\y 
feries  is  formed,  the  colle&ed  terms  of  which  approach 
ftill  nearer ;  and,  as  the  feries  thus  formed  has  the  fame 
properties  and  incidents  as  the  original  one  propofed,  ne\y 
leri^g  9f  arithmetical  means  may  be  perpetually  interpofecU 
till  a  general  formula  }s  at  laft  found,  fifing  from  the  law 
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^Tiich  the  numeral  co-efficients  in  thefe  repeated  approx- 
illations  obferve,  which  wiLl,  in  lbme  cafes,  be  accurately 
true,  viz.  when  rc,  the  power  of  the  denominator,  is  a  finite 
number  ;  and  will  always  be  the  nearer  as  n  is  greater. 

The  author  has  been  copious  in  exemplifying  the  ufe  and 
application  of  this  method  in  a  variety  of  inltances ;  and 
particularly  in  the  fummation  of  a  very  difficult  iericts,  on 
which  M.  Eulpr  has  exprpfsly  written  a  differtation. 

The  coincidence  of  this  method  with  the  famous  different 
tiaj  theorem  fhews  both -its  truth  and  its  derivation  from 
the  fame  principle,  though  its  demonftration  is  here  inde-> 
pendently  given  :  but  it  appears  to  have  an  obvious  advan- 
tage in  the  greater  facility  of  its  application. 

To  this  Ipllows  a  method  for  fumming  a  very  flowly 
converging  feries,  with  its  terms  all  pofitive,  viz.  a-\-bx-\- 
4xx-\-dx\  &c.  when  x  is  nearly  equal  to  I, 

The  investigation  of  this  method  is  derived  from  the  fc- 
jries  itftlf,  and,  what  has  hitherto  been  much  fought  for, 
the  fum  is  given  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  accuracy, 
much  greater,  as  it  fhould  feem,  than  by  any  other  methods 
hitherto  generally  known  or  made  public. 

In  the  fourth  tract  there  is  a  very  general  method  given 
for  extra^ing  all  roots  out  of  any  numbers  propofed.  This 
method  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  fimplicity  and 
generality,  as  it  includes  all  the  particular  rational  formulae 
of  Halley  and  De  Lagny. 

The  fifth  traft  is  of  more  importance,  being  an  original 
method  of  inveftigating  the  roots  of  the  higher  equations ; 
in  which,  incidentally,  many  new  lights  are  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  equations  in  general,  and  iome  curious  properties 
q£  numbers  remarked,  as  it  fhould  feem,  for  the  firft  time ; 
in  particular,  that  when  the  three  roots  of  a  cubic  -equation 
,  are  }n  arithmetical  progreflion,  the  author's  theorem  here 
laid  down  will  affign  the  puddle  root  exaftfy,  otherwife  by 
approximation  only. 

:  To  this  follows  a  very  curious  fyiftpry,  as  well  as  a  general 
demonftrafion,  without  fluxions,   of  .the  famous  binomial 
theorem..  -The  hifiorical  part  of  this  tract  is  new,  and  tends 
to  discriminate  how  much  of  the  .invention  of  .this  cele- 
brated theorem  was  antecedent  to  the  time  of 'Newton.   The. 
author  has  fhewn  fufficiently,  that  the  law  of  the  co-effi-. 
cients,  even  of  the  terms. in  the. higher  powers,  was  known 
very  early  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  though  he  has  no  doubt  of  its 
being  re-invented  by  Newton,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  bi- 
nomial theorem,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  integral  powers,  is 
given  at  length,  without  fymbols,  by  Briggs,  \n  his  "  Tn* 
epnpmetria  Britannica," 
w  The 
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-  The  great  improvement  which  was  untyueftionably  mx&6 
By  Newton  to  this  method  was*  the  application  of  fra&ional1 
exponents,  and  thereby  fria'king  it  universal  for  the  eitrac^' 
lion  of  roots,  as  well  as,  the  raifing  of  poweirs,  and  with  the 
feme  Simplicity.  >    *-•'-  :       -  r-    ■      l:x  '    '  r , 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  invention,  the  afutfror  proceed* 
to  a  hiftory  equally  curious,  of  its  demonftration ;  which' 
was  never  given  by  Newton,  othefvtife  than  indire&ly,  and 
by  induction,  but  has  fince  been  given  by  various  authors,, 
both  fluxionally  and  algebraically :  but  rn  the  fetter,  and? 
only  legitimate  method,  commonly  with  fomereftridions  iiv 
paint  of  generality ;  moft  of  the  algebraicial  inveftigationsi 
of  it  having  either  beea  adapted  to  integral  powers  alone,- 
or,  if  extended  to  fractional,  being  inadequate  to  expreft  the 
law  of  the  continuation  of  the  terms.  The  demonftrationr1 
which  the  author  has  fubjoined  anfwers  very  fatisfa&orily 
sA\  thefe  conditions ;  and,  what  feems  quite  new  in  it,  is, 
moreover,  a  ftrift  demonftration  of  the  form  of  the  feries 
itfelf,  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted  in  demon-* 
Orations  of  the  truth  of  the  theorem.  v 

The  feventh  $nd*  eigMh  feflions  are  concerning  feme  new* 
jfroperties  of  the  fjphere  and  cone,  inveftigated  by  theati- 
thor;  and  a  divifion,  hitherto  deemed  impracticable,  of 
circles  and  ellipfes.  Thefe  have  doubtfefe  confiderable  en-** 
riofity,  as  geometrical  exercHes  ;  but  having  no  immediate 
connection  with,  the  fubje&s  of.  the  preceding  or  following 
inquiries,  we  ftall  proceed  to  that  which  takes  up  the  larger 
part  of  this  volume,  and  which  the  author  gives  as  the  moft 
important  in  this  publication,  viz.  his  New  Experiments  inf 
Attflkvy  in  the  years  1783,  4,  5.  • 

After  briefly  premiwng,  that  the  firft  attempts  madeta' 
elucidate  the  true  theory  of  military  projectiles,  founded  on* 
the  air's  reftftance,  by  experiments  with  cannon  baHs,  were- 
tfeofe  made  by  the  author  in  1775,  which  were  honoured 
by  the  Royal  Society  with. their  gold  medal ;  the  author  ob-' 
fenres,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  the  effects 
of  different  quantities  of  powder,  different  weights  of  feot,' 
and  different  degrees  of  windage,   were  cohipared,    and" 
found  to  preferve  corcffant  and'  regiilat  laws  ;  from*  which,' 
though  the  experiments  were  made  with  the  feme  pieces  of* 
ordnance,  fb  many  irh^Qrtant  conclufions  were  derived,  that: 
it'bas  fince  been  his  great  defire  to  extend  then?,  with  the 
help  of  feme  additional  machinery  and  accommodations. 
Of  thefe  additions  to  his  machinery,  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  thefe  experiments,  which  were  amply  furnilhed 
by  the  <Jireftio»  of.  the  matter -gcneyal  of  the  ordnance,  he 
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Sxats  given  an  accurate  defcription,  whicji  is  farther  iUuQratai 

fey  plates.      ,v  .:...', 

Five  brais  piece?  were  call,  and  bored  with  great  exa£- 

"befi,  for  this  purpofe,  of  one  ppund  /hot,  but,  of  different 
lengths  and.  weights  $  and  one  $f  tjiem  was  mad?  to  be  di* 
jmni/hed  after  firing,  by  fawing  ioft*.  a  part  of  its  length  | 
and  was  alfo  fufpended  in'a  p^rticufof  manner,  by  a  con- 
trivance in  its  cafting,  as  near  as  poffible  to  its  varying 
centres  of  giavily,  after  its  Incceffive  ttinrinutionsT-tfils  wa* ' 

to  fliew  the  effjefi:  of  length  atane>  abiiraded  from  other  cir- 
cwmftancesj  hi  a^gun-  .'-..,.•• 

•  Balis  of  troa  wer?  alio  caft,  and  rounded  with  great  ex- 
0&ne£ ;  and  no  Jsfi  ca*e  was  taken  of  the  quality  and  pro- 
portion of  the  pow <ter.  It  is  *)<#  po#l>ie,  iq  this  pUoe,  to 
recite  the  biftory  of  a  feriej  of  experiments  of  this-  kind, 
arid  of  this  iength  of  time  in  the  performance;  it  mull 
fiiffice  to  itate  with  brevity  their  general  cbjeift ;  to  examine 
how  £r  it  has-been  attained ;  and  the  ufe>  to  w^ich  it  auy 
be  applied.  *-t   •  ♦  *  3 

.  The  obje&.of  thefe  experiments,,  as  wdi  as  th«  foriner 
pups  made  by  the  author  in  1775,-  feems  to  have  been  to 
determine,  with  as  much  precision  as- poffible,  fachdat*  as 
joaay  afford  eafy  rules  for  the  ieveral  cafes  of  practical  guii- 
jpery,  ajpon  t^true  theory  of  the  air's  refinance,  Thcfe 
d*ia>>  the  concomitant  efFeft  of  which  on  the  air'-s  refiftance 
is  to  be  afcerfained,  are,  the  weight  of  powder,  the  weight 
and  diametw'pfthe  ball,  the  initial  velocity,  the  elevation 
apd  length  of  the;  gun,  the  time  of  the  flight,  find  horizon- 
tal r^nge  of  the,  ball.  The  extreme  care ; and  aceui^acy  with 
yehich  thefe  experiments  appear  to  have  been  made,  gives 
jreafon  to  believe  that  the  relation  of  them  is  as  faithful  as  it 
is  circumftantial  and  minute. '  A  table  of  them >  0s  concur- 
4rent  in  tjieir  operation,  is  i ubjoined  as  the  refuk  of  thodfe 
inquiry  Tp  have  ascertained  them  with  reafonable  ex* 
a&nefs,  is  as  much  as  could  be  hoped  for  from  thefe  expe- 
riments ;  and  the  completenefs  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as 
the  attention  in  the  performance,  gives  reafon  to  hope  that 
they  hav$  been  done  at  leaft  more  fatisfa&orily  than  in  any 
experiments  hitherto  made  with  cannon  balls.  To  ere& 
upoQ  them  a  fyftem  of  practical  gqnnery,  founded  on  the 
genuine  and  true  theory  of  projediles,  is  propofed  by  the 
author  as  the  fiibjeft  of  future  labours'. 
.  The  va#  importance  of  the  air's  refiftance  is  now  gene- 
rally known  and  acknowledged,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  a  theory*  fo  complex  in  its  principle,  to  that  faci- 
lity in  pia&ice  which  may  render  it  ufeful  in  the  common 
#0mqagement  of  artillery.    Thofe  who  are  the  bell  judges  of 
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the  extenfive  utility  of  this*  bbjeft,  and  of  the  fagacity  re-*4 
quifite  to  inftitute,  as  well  as  the  patience  snd  ability  ne*  ' 
ceffary  to  carry  6n  and  complete  experiments  of  this  kind, 
3md  to  reduce  the  refnlt  of  them  into  a  theory,  (ftri&ly 
fcientifte  in  its  principles, -yet  perfectly  adapted  to  common 
life  and  apprehenfionj  wiH  beft  appreciate  the  labours  of  the 
refpe&able,  author  of  this  volume, 
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jM  ah  adtfeftifemenf  prefixed  to  thefe  voftfrries  £>r.  BleattieJ 
*  informs  us,  that  "this  little  work  was  originally  intended 
<€  for  fome  youhg  perTons  wth  whom  -he  was  connefted  5 
that;  during  a  ylfit  he  paid  laft  year  to  Dr-  Porteus,  B\± 
ftiop  of  Chefter,  at  his  delightful  parfonage  at  Huntoif, 
"  his  Lordihip,  after  feeing  a  fketch  of  the  rirft  and  fecond 
4«  chapter,  told  him  that  a  thing  of  this  kind  was  very  much, 
wanted;  and,  if  drawn  up  in  fuch  a.  manner  as  to  -fix  thd 
attention,  without  fatiguing  4t*  might- behighly  ufeful  to 
€€  youth  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the  world;"  Oh  the 
ilrength  of  this  encouragement*  Dr.^Beattie  has  ventured  to 
make  it  public;  and  tells  U9,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  ad* 
vertifement,  that  *'  he  Wgs  leave  to  infcribe  it  to  his  lord- 
"  fliip."  '  l        '■•'■'•". 

We  are  next  presented  <  with  an  introduction,  in  which 
our  author  unfolds  his  plan.  "  The  defign  >  of  "this  little 
"  work  is,  not  to  fuperlede  as  unnebeffary,  but  to  recom- 
"  mend,  and  ferve  as  an  iritrodu^Hon,  tothe  perufel  of 
"  thofe  great  authors  (Gtotius,  Locke*  Clarke,  &c),  by 
*'  fhewing,  as  plainly  and  as1  briefly  as  I  can,  to  the  candid 
reader,  that  the  evidences  oi  this  religion  are  at  ka&ftrong 
enough  to  merit  attention  and  inquiry,  1  have  fometimei 
met  with  little  pra&ical  treatifes  called  Ten  Minutes  Ad± 
vice:  I  me^n  to  give  two  hours  advite— -to that  perfoa 
"  who  may  be  in  danger  from  infidels  ;-  and  if  I  fhall  fatisfy 
"  him  that  the  evidence  on  the  other  fide  deferves  the  no- 
u  tice  of  a  rational  mind,  he  will  naturally  lay  me  afide,  and 
"  have  recourfe  to  other  authors,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
"  verently  confult  the  facred  oracles.    And  when  he  has 
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€<  done  ill;  this,  I  may  venture  to  affure  him,  that  he  will 
€€  not  regret  the  time  he  has  employed ;  and  that  from  un- 
€€  believers  bis  faith  will  never  be  in  danger  any  more." 

This  introduction  concludes  with  a  poltulatum,  to  which 
no  perfon  will,  refufe  his  affent.  .  "  If  the  reader  thinks  mjr 
€t  pretentions  too  high,  he  will  allow,  that,  as  the  fubjeft 
«*  of  a  free  government  f  I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  puWifk 
««  the  reafons  which  have  determined  me  to  adhere  to  that 
*'  religion  wherein  I  have  been  educated." 

After  this  advertifement  and  introduction  Dr.  Beattie  at- 
tempts to  prove,  in  his  firit  chapter,  "  that  revelation  is 
4«  ufefal  and  neceffary."  This  chapter  contains  nothing 
but  trite  topics,  to  be  found  ifi  every  fyitem  of  divinity, 
and  in  a  thoufand  fermons  ;  and  thefe  expreffed  with  a  de- 
gree of  negligence  and  incorreflnefs  that  we  did  not  ex- 
pert. Irk  a  work  of  this  kind,  intended  for  the  young,  an 
author,  who  united  fbme  tinfture  of.  philofophy  with  ieriti- 
ments  of  piety,  would  have  .made  it  his  fir fi  object  to  fhew 
the  grounds  and  evidences  of  natural  religion,  which  ever 
mtift  be  the  foundation  of  revealed ;  and,  after  pointing  out 
the  defers  as  well  as  corruptions  .of  nature,  to  mark  the 
jviftlom  and  goodrtefs  of  Providence  in  giving  us  a  revelation 
to*  fupply  thefe  defedls,  and  remedy  thefe  corruptions* 
This. method  is  uniformly  spprfued  by  thefecied  writer 
€<  The  invifible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
*<  godhead,  are  clearly  feen  from  the  works  that  he  has 
€t  made.  The :  heathens  fliew  the  works  of  the  law:  written 
«'  in  ( their  hearts,  and'  are  a  law  unto  themfelves.  Ye  be- 
"  Iieve  in  God,  believe  alfo,  in  me.  He  that  corrjeth  unto 
€C  God,"  as  revealed  in  fcripture,  <c  muft  believfc  in  his' per- 
€C  fe&ions",  as  announced  by  nature.  The  fame  method  fa 
followed  by  every  rational  and  philofophic  defender  of  our 
religion,  Clarke,  Addifon,  Butler,  Shedock,  &c.  Inftead 
of  this  rational  introdu&ion  to  Chriitianity,  Dr.  Beattie, 
treading  in  the  fteps  of  the  HutchLnfonians  and  other  fana- 
tics, endeavours  to  fubvert  the  authority,  and  leffen  the  evi- 
dence, of  natural  religion,  like  a  phyfician  who  cuts  out  the 
eye  to  cure  a  defedt  in  fight ;  or  an  architect  who  removes 
the  foundations  of  a  houfe  in  order,  to  adorn  the  fuperftruo- 
ture.  Why  degrade  the  ancient  philoibphers  ?  It  is  not  at 
all  neceflary  to  a  defence  of  Chriftianity !  Why,  in  parti- 
cular, bear  fo  hard  on  the  fchool  of  Zeno  ?  a  ichool  that 
produced  fo  many  illuftrious  citizens,  fo  many  great  and" 
good  men,  and  whofe  dodtrines  and  fpirit  make  a  near  ap- 
proach to  our  holy  religion.  "  From  the  principles  of  the 
"  Stoicks  it  would  require  no  profound  lkill  in  logic  to  yiier, 
u  that,  by  fobbing  a  wife  man  of  his  money,  cutting  off  his 
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*  leg  or  arm,  dealing  his  child  or  murdering  his  frientf* 
«*  they  only  took  that  from  him  on  which  he  iet  no  value  V* 
How  fhoujd  we  eftimate  the  profound  (kill  iivlogic  difplayed 
by  an  author  who  fhould  infer,  from  a  faying  of  our  Lorn  t, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  a.Chriftian  without  .hating  his  fethe** 
and  mother,  zni  wife,  and  fillers,  aod  children,  and  his  own 
life  alio  ?  *i£very  wife  man  would  pronounce  that  he  wtfs 
ignoran|  of  Chriftianity. 

^  u  The  doftrincSs  of  the  Stoicks  plainly  lead  to  atheifm  J  ;* 
/.  e.  the  jpuYdt  and  mofti  fublime  theifm  that  ever  was 
known,  taught,  and'believed,  in  the  world,  plainly  leads  U> 
atheifm !  This  reminds  us  of  an  a&  of  the  general  aifem- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  palled  abbut  Mtf  years  ago* 
which  is  thus  entitled,  <<  An  A6t  againft  the  dtheiftkal  Opi- 
**  nione  of  the  Deifts."  Towards  the  ciofe  of  tfcis  chapter 
(p.  38)  Dr.  Beattie  affirms,  that  "natural  religion  is  all 
«  derived  from  the  fcriptuares ;"  exa&ly  in  the-  ftyte  and 
manner  of  the  author  who  affirmed,  "that  the  ftridentt 
«*  had  ftolen,  every  thing  from  the  moderns*"  •         '    " 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  which  is  entitled,  «*  The  Gofpd 
u  Hiftory  is  true,"  Dr.  Beattie,  [in  the  firft  feftion,  con* 
fiders  the  gofpel  as  a  portion  of  ancient  hiftory  $  in  the  fe* 
cond,  makes  remarks  on  the  argument  from  prophecy;  aril 
in  the  third  attempts  to  ihew;  that  the  faith  of  the  difciptes 
was  the  effeS  not  of  weaknefe  but  of  convi&ion.  J  * 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  (p*  51)  we  have  thfc  fol* 
lowing  remarks  on  evidence  and  teftimony  :  "  It  is  fcatural 
<c  for  man  to  fpeak  as  he  thinks ;  and  it  is  eafy  tod,  lifcg 
«<  walking  forward.  One  may  walk  backward  or  fidewiys} 
"  but  it  is  uneafy,  and  a  force  upon  nature:  and  th*  fahfi 
€t  thing  is  true  of  fpeaking  what  is  contrary  td  one*«  belief* 
«  We  naturally  believe  what  others  tell  us.  We  fetedft  tefti* 
<c  mony  previous  to  experience;  for  children*  who  havd 
u  leaft'  experience,  are  moft  credulous."  This  account  of 
evidence  and  teftimtmy  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  thd 
caufe  which  Dr.  Beattie  defends  :  inftead  of  fhielding  Chrifr 
tianity  with  argument,  it  appears  to  platie  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  infidelity.  It  is  owing  to  this  ftrong  propensity  of 
the  ignorant  part  of  mankind  to  credulity*  andto  their  lovd 
of  the  marvellous,  that  fo  many  impoftors  and  charlatan! 
have  riien,  and  are  ftill  rifirig,  in  the  world. 

The  conclusion  of  this  feftion  we  concrive  to  be  repre-* 
,henfible.   After  referring  to  Addifon's  Treatife  on  the  Chrift 
tian  Religion,  he  proceeds : 
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'  *  Whence  it  will  appear  that  the  gofpel  hiftory  is  at  feaft  as  well 
Vouched  as  any  other  of  that  time ;  and  that  we  have  as  good  reafoit » 
to  believe  what  the  New  Teftamfcnt  records  of  the  birth,  life,  mira- 1 
cles,  death,  and  do&rine  of  Chrift,  as  to  believe  the  battle  Of  Cannse, 
the  aflafTrtiation  of  Julius  Cefar*  or  any  Other  ancient  fad.     Nay,  we 
hare  ftill  extant  among  u$  two  vifible  proofs,  not  hitherto  mentioned ; : 
of  the-  troth  of  the  gofptl ;  I  mean  the  two  facfaofents  $  which  are 
known  to  have  been  ifi  the  Chriftian  church  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  origin  of  which  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  account  for,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  gofpel  is  not  true.     Thefe  inftitutions,  befide  other 
excellent  purpofes  which  they  ferve,  will  continue  to  bear  teilimony  to 
the  truth  of  our  religion  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 

If  we  have  no  better  evidence  to  believe  "  the  birth,  mi- 
"  racles,  and  refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  than  to  believe  the  bat- 
"  tie  of  Cannae,  and  the  aflaffination  of  Julius  Cefar,"  we 
have  no  evidence  at  all.  Facls  that  belong  to  the.fyftem  of 
nature,  and  are  within  the  fphere  of  probability,  we  believe 
on  probable  evidence*  Miracles,  that  change  or  violate 
the  courfe  of  nature,  require  to  be  fupported  by  much 
flronger  proof.  We  believe  that  4i  Cefar  was  killed  in  the 
capitol,"  on  the  teftimony  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  ;  but  if 
they  had  added  that,  "  three  or  four  4ays  after  his  affaf- 
*<  fination,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,"  ft  would  nave  required 
a  number  of  relpfe&able  witneffes  indeed  to  operate  belief  iri 
any  rational  mind. 

Dr.  Seattle's  next  argument  j  that  "  the  two  fa^ramentd 
€€  are  two  vifible  proofs  it  ill  extant  of  the  truth  of  the  gote 
**  pel,"  is  not  very  convincing.  Baptifm  was  a  rite  prac-J 
tifed  by  the  Jews  *  and  other  nations  of  the  Eaft,  a  thoufand 
years  before  the  introdufliori  df  Chriftianity.  The  other 
facrament  commemorates  the  death  of  Chrift ;  a  fdft.  that 
has  never  been  called  in  queftion. 

In  the  fecond  fe£tion  of  this  chapter  our  author  confident  - 
the  argument  from  prophecy. ,  The  long  train  of  prophe- 
cies, recorded  in  the  Old  Teftament  and  fulfilled  in  the  New, 
efpecially  thofe  cdncernirig  the  Meffiah,  furflifh  one  of  the 
moft  ftriking  proofs  of  the  infpiration  of  the  facred  fcrir>s 
tures,  and  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  The  exa&  cor-* 
relpondence  between  the  ancient  prediction,  and  its  recent 
accomplishment^  againft  all  the  calculations  of  probability* 
and  at  the  diftanee  of  many  centuries*  points  out  the  finger 
of  God  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner  as  to  filence  the  infide^ 
and  confirm  the  Chriftian*  But  our  author  feerhs  totally  to 
abandon  this  (irong  hold  of  Chriftianity.  "  Some  of  thefe 
f«  prophecies,"  fays  he*,  are  explicit  and  pofitive;  others 
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"  only  iniinuated :  and,  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  ci\ 
««  the  truth  of  our  religion,  I  &rant  that  this  would  be  de- . 
"  feaive." 

Our  author  delivers  his  opinion  more  explicitly  on  thfe> 
fubjeS  in  his  fecond  volume. 

«  But  had  not  the  prophets  prophefied  of  Chrift  and  his  gofpcl,  and 
its  character  and  tendency  ?  And  if  fo,  how  can  it  be  faid  that  no- 
fuch  thing  had  ever  before  occurred  to  human  imagination  ?  It  is 
true  that  the  prophets  had  prophefied  theie  things;  but,  though  they 
ftretoM,  it  is  not  certain  that  theyforefaiv  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that,  if  they  had  diftinctly  under  flood  what 
they  predicted,  they  would  have  ex  pre  fled  it  in  plainer  and  lefs  figu- 
rative language  ;  or  at  lead  that  they  would  have  left  traditions  be- 
hind them,  which,  in  after-times,  among  people  fo  tenacious  of  tra- 
dition as  the  Jews  were,  might  have  ferved  as  a  key  to  thofe  facred 
writings.  It  was  enough  for  the  prophets  to  know  that  they  had  au- 
thority to  fpeak  what  they  fpoke,  or  to  commit  to  writing  what  the 
Spirit  faggefted  :  to  explain  it  to  the  people,  or  to  inquire  themfelves 
into  the  meaning  of  it,  was  probably  no  part  of  their  bufinefs.  And 
it  mud  be  as  eafy  for  divine  power  to  make  prophets  foretel  without 
fore&ght,  as  to  enable  them  both  to  foretel  and  to  forefeet 

If  the  prophets  foretold  events  without  forefeeing  them* 
that  iss  without  knowing  what  they  faid,  for  what  end  did 
they  prophefy  ?     To  their  own  age  their  prophecies  were 
unavailing;  to  following  ages  they  were  ulelefs.     It  is  re- 
corded, indeed,   of  the  Pythian  virgin,  that  ftie  delivered* 
from  the  hallowed  fhrine,  indiflinft  founds  and  incompre- 
lienfible  words,  which  the -attending  priefts  arranged  and 
explained.     But  let  us  not  compare  fables  with  truth;  the 
Delphian  afflatus  with  the  infpiration  of  Zion.    The  inte- 
refts  of  truth  and   of  Chriftianity  compel  trs   to  afk  the 
Do&or,  In  what  manner  would  he  explain  our  Saviour's  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Jews,  "  Abraham  faw  my  day  afar  off,  and  was 
*4  glad?"    Or  how  would  he  interpret  the  following  verfes 
from  St* Peter — "  Of  which  falvation  the  prophets  have  in- 
**  quired  and  fearched  diligently,   who  prophefied  of  the 
€t  gFace  that  fhould  come  unto  you ;  fearching  what  or 
"  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Chrift,  which  was  in 
*'  them,  did  fignify,  when  it  tejiijicd  beforehand  the  fufferings 
*<  of  Chrift,  and  the  glory  that  lhould/e/7<?tt/  ?  *" 

.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  this  treatife  Dr.  Beattie  adds  a 
fourth  fe&ion  to  his  fecond  chapter,  in  which  he  confiders 
the  excellency  and  Angular  nature  of  Chriftianity  as  a  proof 

of  its  truth.     This  conftitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the 
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Internal  evidence  of  the  Chriftian  religion;  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  recommends  itfelf  equally  to  the  underftanding 
and  the  heart ;  and  which,  when  properly  explained,  mult 
ever  operate  on  the  intellectual  difcernment  and  moral  fen- 
fibility  of  mankind.  In  this  train  of  evidence,  the  ftriking 
and  capital  circumftance  is  the  character  of  our  Saviour ;  a 
chara&er  equally  Angular,  amiable,  and  divine;  at  once 
gratifying  the  wifhes  of  the  virtuous  world,  and  exceeding 
their  expectations.  This,  with  the  adaptation  of  its  pecu- 
liar do&rines  to  the  defires  and  the  ftate  of  humanity,  feem 
to  have  totally  efcaped  Dr.  Beattie  ;  and  he  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  not  confidering  that  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Old  Teftament  is  infpired  as  well  as  that  of  the 
New ;  and  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  latter  is  only  * 
commentary  on  the  former. 

To  complete  his  fyftem,  our  author  delivers  fome  rules 
to  the  inquirer  who  wifhes  to  bring  Chriftianity  to  the  bar 
of  reafbn,  and  to  decide  concerning  its  evidence ;  and  em- 
ploys his  third  and  laft  chapter  in  anlwering  fuch  obje&ions 
as  are  generally  brought  againft  the  Chriftian  religion.  lit 
this  part  of  the  work  he  is  not  always  happy  in  the  choice 
of  the  rules  he  has  given,  nor  in  anfwering  the  objedtiona. 
lie  has  railed. 

In  this  little  work  Dr.  Beattie  has  fallen  into  fpme  inaccu- 
racies, miftakes,  and  unaccountable  opinions.  He  infinuates 
(Vol.1,  p.  41,  42)  "  that  the  heathen  oracles  were  under  the 
"  dire£hon  of  the  devil ;  and  that  they  were  permitted  by  Pro- 
w  vidence  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  men  a  fenfe  of  the  infuf- 
"  Jiciency  of  human  reafbn,  and  to  make  them  think  that 
u  divine  revelation  was  a  defirable  thing."  He  adds,  that 
**  after  the  birth  of  Chrift  they  became  univerfally  filent." 
This  has  been  often  aflerted,  but  without  a  fufficient  warrant 
from  hiftory. 

Contradictions  are  not  unfrequent  with  our  author;  In 
pv  75  he  tells  us,  "  that  the  beft  policy  of  the  Jews  was  to 
"  keep  up  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to 
u  encourage  a  fpirit  of  perfecuiion  againft  the  Chriftians  ;" 
and,  in  p.  81  we  are  told  "  that  Gamaliel's  advice  (to  let 
"  the  Chriftians  alone)  had  great  weight  with  the  Jews,  as 
"  it  deferved  to  have,'  as  a  better  could  not  have  been 
"  given.'*  %. 

Our  author  fuppofe$  (p.  in)  "  that  the  fourth  eclogue 
of  Virgil  contains  traces  of  the  go/pel  of  Ckri/l,  and  was 
"  compofed  from  fome  fragments  of  ancient  prophecy, 
"  probably  of  Ifaiah,  which  had  come,  we  know  not  how, 
'•  into  the  hands  of  the  gfeat  Roman  poet."  This  has  been 
fbmetimes  told  to  fchoolbojs  ;  but  fchoolboys  do  not  believe 
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it.     Virgil  is  an  excellent  poet;  but  he  by  no  means  de* 
ferves  to  rank  among  the  Jewifh  prophets. 

He  aflferts  (p.  176)  "  that  they  who  do  not1  believe  thc: 
<*  ipiracles  of  our  Saviour  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argument, 
<*.  and  abfolutely  irrational"  Is  not  this  going  too  far ? 
1  In  p.  176  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  gofpel  could  not  have  been  performed  by 
fnfeans  of  ete&ricity  :  but  he  forgets  the  ft rong  argument, 
which  is,  that  electricity  was  not  difcov^red  till  eighteen 
Hundred  years  after  the  time  of  our  Savi6Ur. 

In  Vbl.  II.  p.  3,  he  calls  our  Saviour  "  the  foil  of  a-dar- 
"  penter's  wife."    Such  has  been  the  expreffion  of  infidels.* 
A  Chriflian  fhould   have  faid,  4C  The   ion  of  the  Virgin' 
u  Mary."-  He  afterwards  adds,  "  ibpocr  were  his  patents, 
."  that,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  mother  could  obtain* 
««  no  better  lodging  than  a  ftable  ;"  forgetting  that  this  in- 
cident was*  not  owing  to  the  poverty  of  Mary >  but  btecauie* 
<x  there  was  no  room  for  her  in  the  inn/'    In  p.  41  we  are' 
informed,  thaf  the   "  reafon  why    fo    many   unbelievers 
"  abound,  is;  that  feveral  prophecies  in  the  New  Teftament. 
"  may  be*  fulfilled."     So  that   thfe  •  intention  and",  end  of* 
prophecy  are  not-  to  make  men  Mfeve'rs,  but  to  make  them> 
infidels.     In  p.  85  we  difcover  that  the  New  Teftament  i£ 
riot  a  book,  but  an  author. 

The  following  quotation  illuftrates  Dr.  Beattie's-know-' 
ledge  of  aftronomy  :  "  By  means  of  comets  it  is- probable 
"  that  our  folar  fyftem  may  be  conne&ed  with  other  folar 
**  fyftems.  Our  primary  and  ftcondary  planets  reciprocally 
*'  tranfmit  fheir'irifluenccs,  whereby  our  atmofphefle  is  va- 
*'  riou/ly  affefled,  and  prepared  for  yielding  nourifbment  to 
<c  the  innumerable  tribes  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature. *4 
Thefe  difcoveries  are  altogether  new. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  good  intentions  of  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  are  not  to  be  difputed,  and  though  his  work  may,  in 
ma.ny  tefpedts,  prove  uieful  to  the  caule  he  wiflies  to<iefend, 
yet  we  mull  confefs  our  difappointment.  It  appears  to  us 
neither  to  pofTefs  that  ftrength/  that  energy,  nor  to  convey' 
that  luminous  convi&ion,  which  were  expected  and  foretold 
by  the  patrons  of  the  author. 
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Art.  IV.    Letters  on  Faith.  AddreJJkd  to  a  Friend.    By  James 
Dore.    Small  8vo.  is.  6d.    Buckland.    London,  1786. 

•"T^HEO LOGICAL  controverfy  is  the  mod  unprofitable 
■**  and  pernicious  of  all  ftudies.  The  difputations  and 
wranglings  of  ecclefiaftical  .combatants  concerning  inexpli- 
cable myfleries*  or  metaphyseal,  diftin&ions,  ierve  only  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  the  leriqus  reader,  and  to  imbitter  the 
animosities  of  fefts  and  parties.  -  Treatifes,  on  the  other 
hard,  that  tend  to  confirm  the  faith  of  Christians,  to  renew 
the  Spirit  of  devotion,  and  ftrengthen  the  principles  of^vir- 
tue,  are  the  moft  valuable  prefents  that  can  be  made  tothe 
public,  and  carry  confolation  and*  improvement  to  the  vir- 
tuous part  of  mankind.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  ftriking 
proof  that  the  world  is  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  wile 
and  benevolent  Providence,  that  a  fucceffion  of  authors  con- 
tinues in  every  age,  who,  indifferent  to  philofophical  ambi- 
tion or  literary  fame,  feek  for  a  nobler  reymd ;  and,  bring- 
ing reafbn  to  the  lervice  of  religion,  and  employing  elo- 
quence  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  look  for  that  immortal  crown 
which  is  promiied  to  thofe  who  /ball  turn  manyt  to  rigkte- 
vufnefs. 

In  this  lift  the  modeft  author  of  the  letters  before  us  holds 
a  diftinguiflied  place.  Without  ^philofophical  parade,  or 
pharifaical  pretence,  he  utters  the  genuine  oracles  of  truth 
and  wifdom;  and  ftudies  to  promote  the  beft  interefts  of 
.men  without  any  portion  of  that-  malignant  and  peftilential 
«eal  which  is  foUcitous  to  damn  one  half  of  the  world  under 
4:hc  pretext  of  ferving  the  other. 

After  having,  in  his  firft  letter,  explained  the  nature  of 
faith,  which  he  very  properly  calls  •«  credit  given  to  a  re- 
"  port,"  he  inquires,  in  the-fecond  letter,  into  the  grounds 
of  faith.  -After  having  obferved  that  our  ideas  are  partly 
derived  from  our  own  obfervation  and  experience,  and 
partly  from  the  teftimony  of  others,  be  inquires  •*  why 
«  we  believe  fome  .things  that  we  hear  and  read,  and  difbe- 
«*  lieye  others  ?"  to  which  he  gives  this  anfwer,  "  becaufc, 
*«  in-  the  one  cafe,  there  appears  fufficient  evidence  of  the 
-**-  truth,  but  not  in  the  other.  Faith  muft  be  built  on 
-««  evidence.  The  proper  objedfc  of  faith  is  a  propolition  of 
44  fome  kind  or  other." 

*  Some  proportions  are  felf-cvident ;  others  only  probable ;  fome 
barely  pQjQxbl9 ;  others  evidently  abfurd. 

'  belf -evident  propofirions  we  believe,  whoever  may  afTcrt  them. 
As  thf/  cany  their  own  evidence  with  them,  no  additional  evidence 
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f  s  required.  Their  internal  evidence  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  eff? 
ternal.  Indulge  me  while  I  exemplify  my  meaning.  If  a  perform 
noted  for  his  falfehood,  or  his  ignorance,  were  to  aflert,  that  three 
angles  make  a  triangle;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part;  that 
two  and  two  make  four ;  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  nor  a  triangle 
a  fquare;  we  (hould  inftantly  believe  what  he  fays,  if  we  heard  and 
underflood  him ;  not  becauie  he  aflerts  thefe  things,  but  becaufe  his 
afTertions  carry  demonftfations  with  them.  * 

'  Proportions  that  are  only  probable,  require  external  evidence  to 
produce  faith.  Evidence  of  this  kind  arifes  generally  and  principally 
from  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  our  author.  It  is  not  felf-evident 
that  there  were  fuch  men  as  Lycurgus,  the  famous  Spartan  lawgiver* 
Cyrus,  who  liberated  the  captives  of  Judah ;  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  a  mighty  conqueror;  Archimedes,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician; Julius  Cefar,  who  conquered  Rome ;  and  many  others  that, 
might  be  mentioned :  therefore,  however  probable  it  may  appear,  as. 
bare  probability  is  not  a  fufficient  ground  for  faith,' fome  external 
evidence  is  neceffary.  That  is  probable  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
neral courfe  of  events.  The  greater  the  probability,  the  lefs  external 
evidence  is  required. 

-    *  Some  proportions  are  not  probable,  but  barely  pojjtbk ;  and,  in 
order  to  credit  fuch,  tjhe  ftrongeft  evidence  is  requifite.    It  is  poJJtbU 
for  the  God  of  nature,  vyhofe  power  is  unbounded,  to  fufpend  the 
:operation  of  thofe  Hated  laws  hy  which  he  governs  the  world,  or  to 
jreverfe  them  at  his  pleafure.     At  the  command  of  the  Univeffal  So- 
vereign the  planets  may  (land  Hill,  the  earth  ceafe  to  roll,  and  the 
.deep  waters  of  the  majeftic  fea  divide.     Thefe,  and  ten  thoufand 
other  phenomena,  Omnipotence  can  eafily  accomplifh.    Miracles 
may  be  performed ;  but  they  cannpt  be  believed  without  the  beft  au- 
thority.    Evidence,  in  this  cafe,  muft  be  very  ftrong. 

*  Some  propositions  are  evidently  abfurd ;  and  fuch  we  cannot  cre- 
dit on  any  authority.  If  I  hear  a  man  fay,  that  four  is  a  greater 
number  than  fix ;  that  an  o&agon  is  a  circle ;  that  a  confecrated  wa- 
fer is  the  identical  body  of  Chrift ;  that  the  fame  body  is  in  two  di£w 
ferent  places  at  the  fame  time. ....  I  fhould  not  believe  him,  but  fup- 
pofe  either  that  he  underflood  not  what  he  faid,  had  fome  my ftical 
meaning,  deiigned  fo  try  my  credulity,  or  vyi^ed  to,  inipofe  upon  my 
ignorance. 

'  Faith  is  not  an  aft  of  the  will,  but  of  the  underftanding.  Faith 
arifes  from  the  prevalence  of  evidence.  When  evidence  darts  its  u> 
yefiftible  light  into  the  mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  withhold  our  aflent ; 
and  when  no  evidence  ftrikes  the  mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  believe. 
We  cannot  difbelieve  many  reports ;  if  we  would,  the  evidence  of 
their  truth  is  fo  powerful  as  to  command  our  affent.  Other  truths' we 
may  wifti  to  believe,  but  cannot  for  want  of  evidence.  < .  . .  The  tfif- 
coniblate  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Pierce  would  have  been  happy 
could  fhe  have  disbelieved  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  lofs  of 
the  Halfewell.  But  in  vain  did  nature  ltruggle  .  ...  in  vain  did  hex 
tender  feelings  itrive ....  in  vain  her  attachment  to  her  now  loft 
partner  ....  in  vain  her  affection  to  her  blooming  daughters,  th^e 
devoted  victims  to  initant  death  ....  in  vain  were  all  thefpndeft 
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wifties  of  Her  heart ....  In  oppofition  to  the  warmed  defires  with 
wliich  her  bofom  heaved,  fhe  felt  the  power  of  irrefiftible  truth. 
Widi  no  more  fuccefs  could  (he  refift  the  energy  of  evidence  than  the 
Ihipwrecked  mariners  the  tempeftuous  winds  and  roaring  billows. 
Every  heart,  not  Heeled  againft  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity,  muft 
have  rejoiced  if  news  fo  affe&ing  had  proved  without  foundation. 

*  Faith  is  no  more  at  the  command  of  our  will  than  are  any  of  our 
fenfes.  If  I  open  my  eyes  I  moil  fee  what  prefents  itfelf,  not  what  I 
may  wifh  to  behold.  If  I  walk  into  the  fields  in  a  hard  froft,  when 
the  earth  is  covered  with  fnow,  I  fliall  not  fee  nature  robed  in  her 
gayeft  drefs,  the  fields  decked  with  flowers  of  variegated  beauties, 
and  the  meadows  clothed  with  the  richeft  verdure,  however  deleg- 
able fuch  a  fight  would  appear.  So  it  is  with  faith ;  I  cannot  believe 
what  I  pleafe,  but  what  appears  to  me  to  be  true.*    * 

This  clear  and  judicious  account  of  evidence  and  faith 
gives  us  particular  pleafure,  as  it  is  not  every  defender  of 
Chriftianity  who  builds  on  fo  liable  a  foundation  *. 

The  fourth  letter,  which  is  on  the  reafonablenefs  of  faith 
in  Chrift,  contains  a  fummary  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  well  arranged  and  happily  ex- 
preffed, 

Soame  Jenyns,  with  whom  Dr.  Beattie  fcems  to  coincide, 
afferts  "  that  it  is  one  ftrong  proof  of  the  divine  original 
€X  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  a  fyftem  altogether  different 
€t  from  what  the  world  ever  expe£led  or  conceived. "  On 
the  contrary,  we  look  upon  it  as  a  ftriking  proof  of  its 
divine  authority,  that  it  is  fo  exadtly  calculated  to  fujpply 
the  defiderata  of  nature,  and  fulfil  the  expeftations  of  the 
world.  The  nations  who  wandered  in  darknefs,  and  la- 
boured under  guilt,  not.  only  wifhed  for  a  prophet  to  reveal 
the  will  of  Heayerj,  but  for  a  mediator  to  announce  for-r 
givenefs  and  peace  to  penitent  offenders.  Hence  our  Saviour 
is  called  "  the  defire  01  all  rjations."  This  happy  adaptation 
of  Chriftianity  to  the  prpfent  ftate  of  human  nature  has  not 
efcaped  our  author. 

*  We  cannot  fo  properly  examine  this  fubjelfc  without  a  previous 
view  of  the  ftate  of  man.  Man  is  not  now  what  he  once  was.  The 
whole  human  race  are  fallen  from  their  original  dignity,  purity,  ancj 
blift.  In  confequence  of  our  awful  apoftafy  from  God,  our  under- 
ftanding  is  darkened,  oar  paffions  are  corrupt,  and  our  will  depraved. 
We  are  naturally  feeking  happinefs ;  but,  as  we  feek  it  in  wrong  ob- 
jects, oar  fearch  is  vain.  Keafon,  that  candle  of  the  Almighty, 
gives  too  feeble  a  light  to  guide  our  wandering  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace.    Nature  can  afford  no  remedy  that  is  adequate  to  our  relief* 


*  Soame  Jenyns,  a  very  equivocal  defender  of  Chriftianity,  affcrti 
f'  that  a  ma^can  believe  whatever  ha  pleafes." 
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Such  being  the  ftate  of  man,  it,  pleafed  God,  in  his  Infinite  wifdojn 
and  boundlefs  benevolence,  to  give  us  a  fupernatural  revelation.  But 
does  this  revelation  point  out  to  us  any  fuitable  relief  ?  is  it  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  the  univerfal  paffion?  is  it  adapted  to  make  ua 
happy?  Let  us  fee  what  makes  men  unhappy.  By  tracing  out  fame 
of  the  fources  from  whence  diitrefs  flows,  we  may  difcern  the  exalt 
fuitablenefs  of  the  gofpel  to  adminifter  comfort. 

'  I  begin  with  cpnfidering;  the  anguifh  that  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of 
guilt  upon  the  confeience.     Of  all  the  diftreffes  to  which  we  ara  ex- . 
pofed,  this  is  the  moil  pungent.     "  The  fpirit  of  a  man  may  fuftain 
Jris  infirmity  j  but  a  wounqed  fpirit  who  can  bear  *  !'*     The  arrows 
of  common  adverfity  are  without  an  edge  in  comparifon  of  thofc 
pointed  and   envenomed  darts  with  which  guilt  pierces   the  con- 
feience of  the/ awakened   finner.      How   light  and   trifling   foever 
fin- may  appear  in  the  view  of  fome,  the  convinced  offender  looks 
upon  it  as  exceeding  fmful,  as  the  worft  of  evils,  and  as  his  greateft 
enemy.     He  does  not  palliate  his  crimes;  he  does  not  form  excufes 
forhimfelfj  nor  does  he  cenfure  the;  conduct  of  Jehovah.     He.  is 
convinced  that  the  law  is  holy,  juil,  and  good,  though  he  knows  that 
it  condemns  him.     He  is  fatisfied  that  God  is  righteous*  though  he 
views  him -as  his  enemy.  He  feels  that  he  deferves  the  mifery  of  hell, 
though  the  profpect  of  it  makes  him  tremble.    The  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  heavy  upon  him  ;  his  arrows  fatten  in  his  foul.     He  has 
bo  relt  in  his  conscience  by  reafon  of  his  fin.     The  law  thunders  ter- 
rible anathemas  in  his  ear?  ««  Thou  ftiaft  furely  diet*"     "  Curfed 
is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of 
the.  law  to  do  them  J."    Juftice  frowns  upon  him,  and,  by  its  awful 
language*  alarms  his  guilty  foul :  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  ba'- 
lsnces,  and  art  found  wanting  $."    To  whom  can  the  awakened 
Jinner  fly  ?  where  can  the  burdened  confeience  find  relief?    Nature  is 
tyleht'to  thefe  inquiries!    It  teaches  us  that  it  is  poflible  for  God  to. 
pardon  fin,  and  that  it  is"  probable  he  will ;  but  no  farther  does  its 
feeble  light  extend.     All  beyond  the  regions  of  probability  is  total 
clarknefs.     It  is  the  gofpel  only  that  returns  anfwers  of  peace,  by 
■  the  difcovery  of  important  fa&s.    The  gofpel  is  a  rich  difplay  of  the 
grace*  of  God  in  the  free  Femiflton  of  fin.    It  makes  known  Jefus 
the  friend  of  finners.    It  points  out.  a  way  of  falvation  through 
Chrift.     It  difplays  the  perfeelion  of  his  righteoufnefs,  and  the  di- 
vine efficacy  of  his  atonement.     It  teaches  us  that  the  merit  of  hi* 
facrince  is  adequate  to  the  guil{  of  our  fin.     It  aflures  us  that  the  me- 
diation of  Chrift  provides  for  the  fafety  of  the  repenting  finner* 
while  it  maintains  the  fupreme  dignity  of  God's  moral  law,  and  fe- 
cures  the  honour  of  divine  juftiqe.     What  an  aftonifhing  plan  of  re- 
demption- dqes  the  gofpel  reveal !  what  infinite  .wifdom,  what  amaz- 
ing grace,  what  inflexible  juftice,  are  here  difpjayed !     How  admir- 
ably is  the  gofpel  adapted  to  relieve  the  guilty  confeience!     What 
elevated  pleaiure,  what  heart-felt  joy,  what  divine  peace,  are  fuch 
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declarations  as  thefe  calculated  to  afford!  "  This  is  a  faithful  faying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jefus  Chrift  came  into  the  world 
to  fave  finners  *.  The  fon  of  man  is  come  to  feek  and  to  fave  that 
which  was  loft  f-  The  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God, 
cleanfeth  from  all  fin  J.  Come  .unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
Jieavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  reftj.  Him  that  cometh  unto 
jne,  I  will  in  no  wife  caft  out  J."  &c.  &c.  No  fooner  are  thefe  ani- 
mating truths  realized  by  the  diftrefled  penitent,  than  his  confcience 
is  relieved.  He  is  "  juftified  by  faith,  and  has  peace  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  by  whom  he  has  received  a  knowledge 
cf  the  atonement  **»" 

•In  the  laft  letter  Mr.  Dore  deduces  inferences  from  th© 
preceding  inveftigation,  fhcwing  the  natural  tendency  of 
faith  in,  Chrift  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  produce  good 
'works.  One  paflage  we  would  recommend  to  thec^onfider-* 
$tion  of  every  perfon,  who,  unmindful  of  Chriftian  meeker 
jiefs,  enters  the  field  of  controverfy  with  bitter  aeaU  Trqc 
«eal,  like  the.  fun,  warms  and  enlivens,  but  is  totally  diffe- 
rent from  that  diabolical  heat  which  has  fo  often  fet  on  fire 
the  Chriftian  world,  and  made  unbelievers  impute  to  Chris- 
tianity itfelf  tjie  extravagancies  and  crimes  pf  its  miiizken 
votaries, 

*  Every  fpecies  of  perfecutlon  is  abfurd.  Abufiye  epithets,  too 
common  in  difputes,  are  not  adapted  to  convince  an  opponent  of  fcip» 
error.  They  tend  Co  exafperate  his  mind,  and  prejudice  him  againft 
what  you  wiih  him  to 'believe.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  him 
you  are  right  while  your  temper  is  bad.  "  A  good  tree  cannot  briqgf 
forth  evil  fruit  ft."  If  you  let  bitter  inveclive  fupply  the  place  of  ar- 
gument, your  opponent  will  conclude,  from  your  manner  of  defend- 
ing it,  that  your  caufe  is  bad.  Reproachful  terms  are  empty  founds, 
by  no  means  adapted  to  inform  the  mind.  Thefe  weapons  are  often, 
pfed  for  want  of  better.  If  at  any  time  you  attempt  to  convince  thofe 
who  differ  from  you  of  their  errors,  manifeft  a  fpirit  of  love  and 
ineeknefs.  Speak  the  truth  in  love.  Contend  earneilly  for  the  faith. 
in  fuch  a  temper  as  the  gofpel  breathes,  and  ChriJi  exemplified.  De- 
fend your  fentiments  with  modefty  and  candour.  Hereby  you  will 
^n/inuate  yourfelf  into  the  favour* of  your  opponents,  captivate  theif 
^fFedions,  perhaps  win  them  over  to  the  truth,  as  their  minds  will  be 
prepared  to  attend  to  what  you  fay,  and  to  weigh  the  arguments  yon 
advance  to  eftablifh  your  caufe.1 

Upon  the-  whole,  this  valuable  little  tract  is  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  cauie  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  family  and  the  clofet.     Free 
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from  party  fpirxt,  controverfial  rancour,   or  metaphyfica! 
jaurgon,  our  author  delivers  the  gofpel  in  its  divine  fimpli- 
city,  and  recommends  it  in  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs.     His,- 
manner  i<s  insinuating  and  agreeable ;  his  ft  vie  perfpicuous 
and  pure.  - 

If  a  man  wifhes  to  be  a  rational  believer,  to  poffefs  that 
fptrit  which  will  prompt  him  to  love  mankind,  and  fave 
fcis  own  foul ;  to  be  a  good  man,  and  a  Chriftian  ;  let  hint 
attend  to  the  inftru&ions  of  this  worthy  and  intelligent  in- 
habitant of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 


Art.  V.   Poems  >  by  James  Fordyce,  D.D.  Small  8vo.  3s.  6&; 
Cadell.    London,  1786. 

THERE  are  very  few  perfons  who  have  not  discovered, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  a  propenfity  or  inclination 
to  love  and  to  poetry.  Although  youth  be  generally  the 
feafon  of  thcfe  elegant  recreations,  the  orga/m  is  not  li- 
mited to  any  period  ;  and,  in  many  conftitutions,  there  is 
a  kind  of  fecond  faring,  which,  though  it  cannot  boaft  the 
genial  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  Jirjt,  is  fufficiently  potent 
to  produce  an  after  -grozvf k  of  amorous  and  poetical  fancy. 
Towards  the  grand  climafteric  a  change  and  renovation  of 
the  whole  frame  takes  place  ;  and  a  fecond  juvenility  comes 
on,  which  gives  a  new  impulfe  to  the  animal  fpirits,  and 
jefrefties  the  imagination.  Venus  has  had  votaries  who 
never  felt  her  power  till  their  locks  were  grey;  and  much 
&ortal  And  ever -dying  verfe  has  been  compofed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  threefcore. 

In  external  nature  this  latter  fpring  has  been  often  ob- 
ftrved  ;  and,  though  a  Chriftmas  rofe  be  a  very  great  curi- 
ofity,  there  are  few  gardens  that  will  not  furniih  a  nofegay 
in  Oftober. 

Of  this  viridus  feneSus  Dr.  Fordyce  is  a  venerable  and 
Kooming  inftance.  His  own  acpount  of  his  poetical  conver- 
fiony  addrefled  t6  Lord  Bute,  is  remarkable  for  its  gaiety 
and  eafe. 

**  Tis  ftrange,"  mjr  Lord,  "  'tis  paffing  ftrange/* 

That  now  grown  old  and  grey, 
From  profe  to  verfe  I  fudden  change  \ 

Young  Fancy  flown  away  f 

In  early  prime,  that  fprightly  power 

Is  ever  on  the  wing  5 
JEager  %o  frize  the  fmijing  hour, 

At4  oft  jn  fcafte  to  fing, 
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A  wide  reverie,  when  Judgment  cool. 

Led  on  by  hoary  Age, 
.  Moves  flow,  and  only  moves  by  rule*  M 

Through  each  lucceeding  itage! 

Calm  Hiftory,  of  fober  face. 

Then  chief  attra&s  the  mind,  > 

Intent  with  curious  thought  to  trace 

The  manners  of  mankind. 


►  • 
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Or  yet  the  dame,  PhiJofophy, 

Now  gains  upon  the  heart, 
In  htm  whofe  bofom  once  beat  high 

To  learn  the  poet's  art, 

Jier  looks  fb  faze,  yet  void  of  fpleen, 

May  well  the  foul  engage, 
When  form' d  to  tafte  thofe  joys  ferene. 

That  footh  declining  age. 

Or  elfe  grave  Contemplation's  eye 

O'er  Nature's  works  to  caft, 
And  endlefs  wonders  there  defcry, 

Shall  molt  delight  at  laft, 

Ja  truth,  my  Lord,  'twere  hard  tp  fay 

What  charms  the  good  and  great 
Have  often  prov'd,  in  her  furvey, 

Beyond  the  pojnp  of  Hate. 

But  hardly  (hall  your  Lordfhip  find, 

In  your  extended  view 
Of  human  life,  or  human  kind,  • 

A  cafe  fo  odd,  fo  new  J 

Thus,  'mid  the  very  froft  of  TJme^ 

When  ardour  dies  away, 
To  glow  with  all  the  rage  of  rhyme, 

As  'twere  the  month  of  May  { 

Np  rhyme  difturb'd  n.y  youthful  reftj 

No  rage  did  then  infpire : 
And  can  it  be,  this  aged  breaft 

Now  feels  poetic  fire  ? 

Freely  to  fpeak  its  fecret  foarce  j 

The  freedom  you'll  excufe ; 
In  fcenes  fublime  lies  mighty  force ; 

And  High  Cliff  is  my  mufe.* 

Perhaps  forae  readers,  when  they  confider  the  lively 
#yle  and  manner  of  Dr.  Fordyce  in  all  his  writings,  from 
Jthe  Temple  if  Virtue  to  his  Addreffez  to  the  Deity,  may  think 
tjiat  there  is  nothing  miraculous  or  even  marvellous  in  the 
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cafe ;  and  apply  to  him  the  famous  faying  of  Moliere's 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  "  that  he  has  been  writing  poetry 
u  all  his  life  without  knowing  it." 

We  ought  to  judge  of  a  book  according  to  the  plan  and 
intention  of  the  author.  In  a  very  modcu  preface  to  thefe 
poems  Dr.  Fordyce  informs  us  that,, "  he  had  not  the  va- 
**  nity  to  imagine  he  could  ever  reach  the  higher  ftrains  of 
poetry;  and  that  the  utrnoft  10  which  he  pretends  is  to 
exhibit  his  ideas  in  a  fhape  not  too  ^omm6n  or  familiar, 
yet  neither  forced  nor  extravagant,  with  the  addition  of 
.fome  melody  to  pieafc  the  ear,  fame  description  to  ftrike 
"  the  fancy,  and  fome  fentiment  to  affeft  the  heart."'  This 
end  he  has  fully  attained.  His  poems  are  fome^imes  elegaat 
and  affe&ing  ;  always  innocent  or  moral. 

The  following  ftanzas  on  Future  Fame  arc  the  rnoft  poeti- 
cal that  we*  have  met  with  in  this  colleftion. 

•  Ah  me !  what  countlefs  myriads  lie  entomb'd, 
To  deep  forgetfu'nefs  for  ever  doom'd, 

Who  once  ador  n'd  life's  a  dive  ftage, 

Who  fhone  the  wonders  of  their  age, 

And  hop'd  pofterity  to  charm, 

By  their  atchie Yemen ts 'to  diiarm  .  . 

Time's  ruthiefs  all-oppofing  force, 

And  give  their  fame  an  endlefs  courfe  f 
Ko  more,  alas !  are  heard  the  high  acclaims 
That  prontis'd  to  tranfmit  the  glory  of  their  nanev 

Thofe  very  names  have  long  on  earth  been  lo£b: 
In  folemn  filence  funk  jfheir  Toudeit  bo  aft ! 

Soon  were  their  gaudy  enAgns  torn ; 

Soon  were  their  gilded  >fcutcheons  worn: 

Their  marble  monuments  no  more 

,Are  feen,  to  tell  they  HVd  before : 

All,  all  is  vanifh'd  like  a  dream.  * 

Yet  pride  ftill  hopes  to  be  the  theme '  * 
Of  praife  unwearied  to  the  wond'ring  world ; 
Nor  fears  to  be  forgot,  when  from  its  confines  huxl'd  ! 

While  you  are  acling  your  allotted  part,  *     , 

Well-tim'd  applaufe,  no  doubt,  will  cheer  the  heart* 

Your  languid  powers  demand  fuch  a;d  : 

Without  it  virtue  foon  would  fade. 

Virtue,  alas!  is  weak  at  befy, 

And  flight  her  hold  upon  the;  brea/t. 

Self-love  could  ne'er  content  the  mind  : 

*       *       * 

She  Seeks  the  fan&ion  of  her  kind.  --  - 

Itot  when  Heav Vs  awful  verdict  once  is  paft, 
What  can  avail  to  her  Fame's  fondeft,  lou4ell  tyait  ? 

Of 
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Or  grant  its  notes  could  pierce  the  ear  of  Death  i 
r  They  could  not  yet  reftore  the  vital  breath/ 

Or  call  forth  Pleafure  in  the  tomb, 
,  Or  change  or  fix  your  final  doom.. 
The  world's  joint  plaudit  dill  were  vain : 
Each  foul  would'  in  the  place  remain, 
AflignM  Her  by  the  Judge  fupreme, 
Whofe  approbation,  or  whpfe  blame, 
Muft  itemp  the  colour  of  her  fate, 
In  that  untry'd*  unfeen,  and  dread  eternal  (late.* 

la  this  poem  the  ftanza  is  well  chofen;  the  thought* 
ftriking,  and  the  verification  fpirited  and  harmonious* 
Dr.  Fordyce's  poems  have  a  merit  of  no  common  kind ; 
they  are  entirely  his  own.  We  feldom  .meet  with  poetical 
common  places ;  with  ideas  and  expreffions  tak,en  from 
other  poets  ;  with  Jtoreds  of  purple  and  fcarkt  ftolen  fron* 
the  nobles  of  ParnafTus,  and  inferted  incongrueufly  on  a 
plain  ground.   ' 

But  although  we  are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Fordyce  (to  ufe 
his  own  phrafe)  holds  a  "  refpeftable  rank  in  the  numer- 
*c  ous  army  of  verfifiers,"  we  would  not  wifli  him  to  per- 
fift  in  his  poetical  amours,  or  to  hold  any  farther  dalliance 
with  the  mufes. 

Among  the  Englifli  diffenters  Dr.  Fordyce  flione  without 
a  rival  in^the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  His  "  Sermons  to 
•*  young  Women,"  though  not  free  from  fhining  faults^ 
have  much  merit,  and  met  with  a  greater  and  more  rapid 
run  than  any  fermons  in  the  Englifli  language,  except  thofe 
of  Dr.  Blair.  A  collection  of  difcourfes  of  equal  merit, 
on  fubjefts  of  general  importance,  would  be  a  valuable 
prefent  to  the  public,  and  a  lafting  monument  to  his  fame* 
In  the  calnv  evening  of  life  the  falfe  brilliant  that  caught 
the  youthful  eye  lofes  its  luftre ;  the  fobei*  charm  of 
truth  and  nature  takes  poffeffion  of  the  mind;  and  an 
author,  addreffing  the  wife  and  virtuous  part  of  man- 
kind, learns  to  diftinguifh  between  the  beauties  apd  the 
prettinefles  of  holinefs ;  between  the  folemtiity  and  the 
foppery  of  devotion.  We  have  fuggelled  theie  hints  to 
the  author,  becaufe  we  know  him  to  be  a  l^nevolenc 
and  worthy  man* 


Ar*, 
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Art.  VL  The  Hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Written 
in  the  Tear  1616.  By  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam, 
Vifcount  St.  Alban9  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 
Now  firft  new  written  1786.  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Printed  for  the 
Editor, at  the  Logographic  Prefs.  Murray.  London,  1786. 

j^O  period  in  the  hiftory  of  England  is  more  interefting 
•"  to  following  ages  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHth. 
The  tranfition  from  the  anarchy  and  oppreffion  of  the  feu- 
dal fyftem  to  regular  government,  which  began  at  that 
time,  forms  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  conftitution.  Under : 
the  tyrannical  ariftocracy  of  former  ages,  a  warlike  and 
reftlefs  fpirit  prevailed  throughout  Europe.  The  great  ba- 
rons, with  their  numerous  retinue  of  vaflals,  were  ever 
ready  to  attempt  any  martial  enterprize  where  honour  was 
to  be  won ;  and  often,  on  the  moft  frivolous  pretences,  to 
take  up  arms  againft  the  foyereign.  Though  their  martial 
retainers  enjoyed  the  appearance  of  freedom,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  held  in  flavery;  and  there  was 
no  intermediate  clafs  between  the  nobles  and  the  com-' 
jnonality.  From  {hefe  inftitutions,  equally  unfavourable 
to  the  happinefs  of  individuals  and  the  welfare  of  fociety, 
the  hiftory  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  appears  to  be  one 
continued  fcene  of  turbulence  and  anarchy,  of  war  and' 
bloodshed. 

Happily  for  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
a  train  of  circumftances  had  prepared  the  way  to  rented  y 
evils  of  fuch  magnitude ;  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
haughty  barons ;  to  fubdivide  the  property  of  land ;  and 
to  raife  a  middle  clafs  of  men  in  fociety,  who  could  fecurc? 
their  property  from  the  grafp  of  oppreffion,  and  defend 
their  rights  againft  the  encroachments  of  tyranny.  The 
iagacious  and  provident  Henry,  though  merely  with  a  view 
to  exalt  the  royal  authority,  and  fill  the  empty  treafury, 
cnafted  laws  which  were  attended  with  the  moft  beneficial 
effefts  to  fociety  at  large.  He  prohibited  the  barons  froml 
keeping  beyond  a  limited  number  of  fervants  or  retainers  ; 
he  enabled  them  to  break  the  entails  on  their  eftates,  and 
to  alienate  their  property ;  and  he  gave  every  encourage* 
ment  to  the  improvement  of  arts,  or  manufaaures,  and  of 
commerce.  The  difcovery  of  America,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  reign,  was  attended  wiih  important  confequences  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe*  The  extenfion  of  commerce  and 
navigation  gave  a  new  fpring  to  induftry  and  the  ufefui 
arts :  the  nobles  diffipated  their  fortunes  in  luxury  and 
expenfive  pleafures  ;  men  of  an  inferior  rank,  acquiring 
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the  potfefiion  of  land,  began  to  hold  a  name  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  form  a  new  order  in  fociety.  in  fome  na- 
tions of  Europe  the  people  enjoyed  political  and  civil  rights  ; 
in  all  they  obtained  many  of  the  privileges  and  advantages 
wiich  belong  to  liberty. 

Lord  Bacon's  hiftory  of  this  reign  has  always  beea 
reckoned  among  the  molt  finished  of  his  productions*  The 
obfolete  phrafes  which  he  frequently  employs ;  the  har£b- 
nefs  of  his  language,  rendered  more  uncouth  by  time ;  have 
confined  this  valuable  performance,  like  his  other  volumin- 
ous works,  from  which  it  has  never  been  feparated,  to  the 
libraries  of  the  learned,  and  the  infpeftion  of  the  curious* 
The  publifher  of  this  edition  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  Henry 
the  Seventh"  performs,  therefore,  an  acceptable  fervice  t^- 
the  public  by  prefenting  it  in  a  new  drefs,  and  in  a  feparate 
volume. 

As  a  Ipccimen  of  this  translation  (if  we  may  fo  call  it) 
of  Lord  Bacon's  "  Hiftory  of  Henry  Seventh,"  we  ihall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  paffage  which  conveys  a  very  cu- 
rious anecdote. 

«  When  Henry  the  Eighth's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine  was  i* 
agitation,  it  was  doubted  whether  Arthur  was  ever  bedded  to.  hit 
lady,  or  had  that  knowledge  of  his  wife  which  huibands  have  * j  the 
lady  herfdf  denied  it,  at  leaft  her  counfel  denied  it  for  her.  And 
this  doubt  was  long  kept  up,  in  refpeel  to  the  two  fucceeding  queens, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whofe  legitimacies  were  incompatible  with  eack 
other,  though  their  Aicceffion  was  fettled  by  ad  of  Parliament.  The 
times  that  favoured  Queen  Mary's  legitimacy  would  have  k  believed 
that  Arthur  had  no  a&ual  knowledge  of  his  wife.  Not  that  they 
would  kern  to  derogate  from  the  pope's  abfolute  power  of  difpenfing 
with  the  marriage,  even  had  it  been  fo,  but  only  to  make  the  caje 
jnore  favourable :  and  thofe  that  favoured  Queen  Elizabeth's  legiti- 
macy maintained  the  contrary.  So  much  is  remembered,  that  it  was 
half  a  year  between  prince  Arthur's  death  and  the  time  that  Henry 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  conftrued  to  give  full  time  to 
know  whether  the  Lady  Catherine  was  with  child  by  Prince  Arthur 
or  not.  Befides,  the  piincefs  herfelf  procured  a  bull  for  the  better 
confirmation  of  her  marriage,  witn  a  claufe  of  <vtl  forfan  cogmtam9 
which  was  not  in  the  firft  bulL  There  was  alfo  given  in  evidence, 
when  the  caufe  of  divorce  was  heard,  that  one  morning  Prince  Ar- 
thur, on  riling  from  his  bed,  called  for  drink,  which  he  was  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do ;  and,  obferving  his  gendeman  of  the  chamber  that 
brought  him  the  drink  to  fmile  at  it,  he  faid  merrily  to  him,  that  he 
had  been  in  the  mid  ft  of  Spain,  which  was  a  hot  country,  and  his 
journey  had  made  him  dry;  and  that  if  the  other  had  been  in  fo  hot 


f  For  Henry  the  Eighth  married  his  brother  Arthur**  widow. 

a  cjime, 
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a  .clime,  h*  would  have  been  more  dry  than  he  was,  Befides,  &6 
prince  was  on  the  eve  of  fixteen  when  he  died,  and  was  a  forward 
youth  of  a  ftrong  conftitution. 

«  On  the  February  following,  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chefter  and  Flint,  the  dukedom   of 
Cornwall  devolving  to  him  by.ftatitfe.     Henry,  unwilling  to  part* 
with  a  fecond  dowry,  and  thinking  it  politic  to  continue  the  alliance 
with  Spain,  prevailed  with  the  prince,  then  not  twelve  years  of  age,  : 
to  be  contracted  in  marriage  to  his  brother's  widow ;  the  fecret  pro-  • 
vidence  of  God  ordaining  that  marriage  to  be  thcoccafion  of  great 
events  and  changes/ 

-After  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  Lord  Bacon  inferts 
ipeeches  in  his  hiftory,  fome  of  which,  particularly  that  of 
the  prior  of  the  Trinity  to  the  privy-council  of  England, 
are  very  eloquent. N  The  fpecch  of  herkin  Warbeck,  alfo,  * 
to  the  king  of  Scots,  when  he  fought  refuge  in  his  domi-  ■ 
nions,  is  in  the  fpirit  and  ftyle  of  the  Roman  hiftorians  $«• 
though  a  great  part  of  it  is  translated  from  Buchanan's  Hiftory 
of  Scotland. 

Notwithftanding  the  confeffed  excellence  and  univerfal; 
reputation  of  Hume's  hiftory  of  this  monarch,  the  curious- 
reader,  efjtecially  in  an  age  that  is  in  love  with  antiquities, 
will  be  pleafed  to  fee  a  more  ancient,  more  circumftantial^ 
and  more  familiar  account* of  that  period,  written  by.  an-au- 
thor  who  held  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  who  was 
a  philofopher  and  a  man  of  the  world. 


Art.  VII.  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  Neiu  7cflamcnty  and  the  Apocrypha :  Carefully  printed 
from  the  firft  Edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  prefent 
Tranjlation:  With  Notes  by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  Thomas  Wilfon,  D.D.  Lord  Bijhop  of  Sodor  and  Man ; 
and  various  Readings ;  -collected  from  other  TranJIations,  by 
the  Rev.  Clement  Cruttwelly  the  Editor.  3  vols,  royal  4T0. 
4I.  14s.  6d.  Bath;  printed  by  R.Cruttwell,  1785.  Dilly* 
London. 

[  From  a  Gorrefpondeni.  J 

]N  this  age  of  diffipation  in  literature,  when  the  pre Cs  is 
*  continually  teeming  with  books  of  a  trifling  nature,  and 
not  infrequently  with  the  efforts  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity, 
it  cannot  but  afford  us  peculiar  pleafure  to  announce  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  which,  in  addition  to  the 
facred  text,  has  at  once  the  appendages  of  learning  and  ele* 
gance,  as  well  as  piety,  to  recommend  it* 

There 
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There  are  few  of  our  intelligent  readers  who  are  not  more 
br  lefs  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  late  venerable 
bifliop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  His  writings  and  his  labour^ 
for  the  pr&rtiotion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  have  been 
widely  extended  and  moft  defervedly  efteemecl ;  and  fb  long 
as  the  paftoral  fun&ion  fhall  be  regarded  as  important  to 
the  happinefs  of  individuals,  and  the  good  of  i'dciety,  fo 
long  iftay  we  hope  that  the  labour  of  fuch  a  man  will  live 
in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  mankind,  and  be  revered  by  *. 
the  wife  of  fucceffive  jgenerations. 

We  lhall  not  expatiate  further  on  a  name  which  holds  thfe 
principal  place  in  the  title-page  of  this  work,  but  proceed 
to  give  a  mort  account  of  its  contents.  The  title  fufficienlljr 
explains  the  general  plan.  The  biihop*s  notes  feem  to  have 
been  the  "accumulated  daily  expofitions  and  refleftions  which 
he  fet  down  in  the  margin  of  his  family  bible  during  a  long 
leries  of  years.  And,  as  he  was  both  a  daily  and  devout 
Jtudent  of  the  fac'red  fcriptures,  the  ferious  reader  may  ex- 
pe&  to  find  in  thefe  notes  a  great  variety  of  matter  and 
practical  aid  in  his  devotional  inquiries.  They  are  familiar, 
explanatory,  eaiy  to  be  underftood,  pious  in  a  high  degree, 
and  have  one  uniform  tendency,  viz.  to  fix  in  the  "mind  the  .. 
neceflity  of.  fervent  devotion*  and  pra&ical  Chriftianity, 

From  fuch  a  mafs  of  commentaries  it  would  be  ineffec- 
tual, for  the  purpoft  of  particular  information,  to  ttiake 
extrafts  within  the  fhort  limits  of  a  Review ;  vve  therefore 
pals  to  the  diftin&ive  'charafteriftics  of  this  publication. 
The  text  is  printed  all  kcrofs  the  page,  inftead  of  being  dt- 
vided'into  two  columns  \  but,  as  the  type  is  ferharkably 
clear  and  beautiful,  this  difppfition  feems  fufficiently  fc£ 
vouraBte  to  Familiar  reading,  while  much  lofs  of  papier  is 
prevented.  The  numerical  figures,  ufually  affixed  to  tHe 
verfes  of  each  chapter,  ire  placfed  in  the  margin,  wher6, 
without  interrupting  the  courfe  of  the  period,  they  are  cer- 
tainly more  confpicuous,  and  equally  ufeful.  The  heads  6t 
contents  of  the  chapters  are  divided  and  judicioUily  placed 
in  the  oppofite  margin  of  the  page,  againft  thofe  portions 
of  fcriptiire  they  refpeftively  refer  to J  which  is  without 
doubt  an  improvement  on  the  more  common  difpofition. 
The  divifioris  are  made  in  paragraphs ;  and,  in  the  Old 
Teftament,the  Hebrew  bible  of  Athias  is  followed ;  and  Bert- 
gelius  principally  in  the  New.  The  parallel  tefereiices, 
which  are  uncommonly  riurnerous,  are  printed  at  the  bottom  - 
of  the  text. 

Next  below  the  parallel  references  are  placed  t^e  various 
renderings,  which  conftitute  a  very  important  part  of  this 

Eng.  Rev.  VoUX.  Jan.  1787.  e.  bibIe» 
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bible,  and  mud  have  been  a  work  of  infinite  labour  to 
colledi.  The  names  of  the  tranflators  and  verfions  from 
which  all  thefe  renderings  are  taken,  are  as  follow:  Co- 
verdale,  Matthew,  Becke,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  the  bifhops 
Dpway  and  Purver,  for  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  ;  foi; 
part  of  the  Old  Teftament,  Ainfworth,  Broughton,  Hunt, 
Dr.  Lowth  (the  prefent  learned  biftiop  of  London),  and 
Mr.  Blaney,  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  bible :  and  for  the 
New  Teftament,  WiclifFe,  Tomfon,  Broughton  (M.  S.)f 
Rhemifh,  Whifton,  Wefley,  Hammond,  Whitby,  and  Dod- 
dridge ;  with  the  tranflation  that  was  printed  with  the  paT 
raphrafe  of  Erafmus.  This  is  an  undertaking,  fo  far  as  we 
recolledt,  new ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  a  talk  of  infinite 
labour,  in  which  the  induftry  and  perfeverance  of  the  editor 
are  confpicuoufly  difplayed. 

Such  an  arrangement,  which  unites  the  advantages  of  1q 
many  learned  verfions,  does  great  credit  to  the  abilities  and 
judgment  of  the  editor ;  who  has  likewife  tranflated  and 
introduced  into  this  bible  the  third  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
a  book  of  very  refpedable  authority,  and  but  little  known  ; 
which  will  of  courfe  excite  the  curiofity  of  all  readers  who 
delight  in  biblical  information.  The  tranflation  is  faithful, 
and  not  inelegant. 

The  preface  is  valuable,  and  abounds  with  information, 
particularly  in  matters  relating  to  the  Englifh  church,  and 
tHe  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures ;  and  the  biographical  ac- 
count of  the  different  tranflators,  though  concifc,  is  drawn 
.up  with  care,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  judicious  and  inte- 
jefting. 

The  text  is  printed  from  the  firft  edition  of  1611,  com- 
pared with  twelve  others ;  and  wherever  thefe  editions  vary, 
the  different  readings  are  noticed. 

A .  lift  of  the  various  editions  of  the  bible,  and  parts 
thereof,  in  Englifh,  from  the  year  1526,  follows  the  edi- 
tor's preface ;  and  immediately  preceding  the  text  is  bifhop 
Wilfon's  preamble* 

On  the  whole,  this  valuable  work  cannot  fail  of  being 
highly  acceptable  to  the  clergy  of  every  Chriftian  church, 
to  the  fcholar,  and  to  the  critic,  as  well  as  to  devout  readers 
of  the  holy  fcriptures  among  all  Chriftian  denominations, 

,With  regard  to  paper  and  typographical  execution,  the 
former  is  excellent  (too  good  for  the  advantage  of  the  cha- 
rity to  whofe  ufe  the  profits  of  the  work  are  to  be  applied  *), 


•  The  widows  and  children  of  the  clergy  in  Lancafhire,  CHelhire, 
v  and  the  Me  of  Man, 

and 
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%vd  the  latter  fuch  as  cannot  but  enfure  to  the  printer  (who 
is  brother  to  the  editor)  a  high  degree  of  typographical  re- 


putation. 


Art.  VIII.     La  Pucelle ;  or,  The  Maid  of  Orleans.    From  the 
French  <rf  Voltaire.    4tof  6s.     Wilkie.    London,  1785. 

'THE  original  work  of  this  lively  and  extraordinary  writer 
**-  is  well  (perhaps  too  well)  known.  Keeping  Ariofto 
and  La  Fontaine  in  his  eye,  he  has  not,  in  any  of  his  pro- 
ductions, difplayed  more  genius  and  invention  than  in  this 
ludicrous  performance ;  and  no  where  has  he  given  more 
icope  to  the  faulty  peculiarities  which  characterize  too  many 
of  his  writings.  His  Pucelle,  though  poffeffed  of  many  al- 
lurements, yet  often  difgufts  by  her  unmaidenly  impudence, 
and  flagrant  impiety.  He  cannot  fay*  with  Horace,  Fir* 
ginibus  puerifque  canto.  For  faults  of  this  kind  the  translator 
has  endeavoured  to  apologize  in  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  five  cantos  now  published  as  a  fpecimen.  It  has  been 
frequently  obferved  that  translators  are  naturally  led  to 
think  too  highly  of  the  authors  they  tranflate ;  the  preSent 
writer  is  not  an  exception  from  the  general  rule.  If  he 
will  impartially  confider  the  original,  he  will  often  find  the 
poet's  fatire  levelled  at  more  than  "  the  frippery  of  a  de- 
clining fuperftition,  the  abufes  and  corruptions  of  popery 
in  particular,  and  of  prieftcraft  in  general  ,w  and  that 
many  paffages  of  La  Pucelle  tend  fully  as  much  to  "  taint 
€S  the  mind,"  as  "  to  entertain  the  fancy."  We  have  ob- 
feryed  too,  with  regret,  that  the  translator  has,  for  the  moft 
part,  expanded  paffages  of  this  kind,  and  exprefled  the 
ideas  more  grofsly  than  Voltaire  himfelf.  We  could  give 
many  initances  of  this,  but  it  is  needleSs  and  improper; 
D&edJefs,  becaufe  the  tranflator,  we  dare  fay,  knows  it 
well  \.  and  it  would  be  confidered  as  an  impropriety  at  leaft, 
if  not  Something  worfe,  if  the  companion  appeared  at  full 
length  in  our  Review.  It  may  then  be  Sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  candour  of  the  translator  himfelf,  whether  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Agnh  Sorel  by  Voltaire,  beginning  with  "  Sous  un 
*«  cou  blanc,"  and  ending  with  «4  Le  plaifir  embellit  toute 
«•  belle,"  or  his  translation,  or  rather  paraphrafe,  of  it,  be 
the  moft  exceptionable  ? 

Voltaire's  ludicrous  defence,  prefixed  to  the  Pucelle,  has 
flill  lefs  weight  than  the  ferious  one  of  his  translator.  It  is 
in  vain  that  he  endeavours  to  Shelter  himfelf  under  the 
wings  of  l#igi  Pulci,  Jriofto,  the  author  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 

C  2  Rabelais \ 


** 
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JlateUds,  and  La  Fwtaine.  What  they  did  does, not  juftiljr 
him;  a  thousand  companions  in  yice  do  not^  cannot  change 
its  nature,  though  they  may  contribute  more  widely  to  dit? 
ieminate  its  baleful  influence. 

*  Though,  from  the  reafons  we  have  afligned,  the  original 
work  does  not  meet  our  approbation,  and  though,  for  the 
fame  reafons,  we  have  particular  . objections  .to\thetranfla- 
tion,  yet  juftice  to  the  abilities  of  the  tranflator  obliges  us 
to  iky  that  he  has  executed  a  work  of  great  difficulty  with 
more  than  tolerable  fuccefi.  The  peculiar  manner  of  the 
original. is  npt  unhappily  imitated  ;  and  iefs  of  its  fpirit  has 
evaporated  than  could  have  been  expected.  We  could  have 
wished  the  tranflator  lefs  diffufe ;  but  are  feeble  that,  in 
many  parts,  this  was  no  eafy  matter,  without  falling  into 
an  uupleafmg  meagrenefs  of  €xpreflSon.  In. others,  indeed^ 
lie  feejqys  ,purpofely  diffufe ;  they  feem  to  be  phages  he 
dwells  upon  con  /more.  Sometimes  (not  oftepa)  he  riles  above 
his  prototype.  As  an  inftance,  we  give  the  following  4e*. 
ibfiptipn  of  a  hound  pur.ftu>g  his  game  ;   - 

*  fa  in  tjie  Jforeft  w.hen  a  hc-qnd 
Has,  with  fagacious  noflril/  found 
Spine  flag's  frefh  odour,  and  inhale* 
The  ftrotig  effluvia  from  the  gales. 
The  game  urifeen  foe  fwift  purfues, 
Led  6njly  by  the  tainted  dews, 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch  his  courifc  he  take*, 
fkimp  p'er  tfre  heath  and  thrids  the  brakes, 
To  one  devoted  ilot  con£n'd, 
Leaving  th'  unnotic'd  herd  behind.1 

There  is  an  expreflive  eagerneis  and  rapidity  in  the  t*ao£* 
Jation  which  is  wanting  in  the  French  original,  «  Ai«fi 
1*  qu'un  chien,"  &c.  chant  quatriem*. 

An  e*tra&  from  the  French,  accompanied  by  the  tranf- 
hitiop,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  of  thei* 

f  Be  vers  l<a  Lune  ou  J'on  tietif  que  jadfa 
Etak  place  des  fous  le  Paradis, 
Sur  Its  confins  de  cet  abirne  immense, 
Ou  le  cahos,  et  TErebe,  et  la'nuit, 
A  van*  le$  tem»  <te  runiv.eri  produit, 

Ont  exerce  leur  ayeugle  p/ii fiance, 

II  eft  un  vafte  et  caverneux  fejouf 

Peu  careflje  des  doux  rayons  du  jour,    v 
Et  bui  n'a  rien  qu'une  Jumiere  affreufe, 

Froide,  tremblante,  incertaine  et  trompeufc : 

Pour  toute  etoile  on  a  des  feu x  folets. 

1^'air  ell  people  de  petits  fariadets* 


De  ce  pstys  la  Relne  eft  1a  foftife. 

Ce  vieil  enfant, ports  use  barbe  grh*eV 

Oeil  de  travers,  et  boiicbe  a  la  Danchee. 

Sa  lourde  main*tknt  pour  fceptre  un  hoeheti 

De  Fignorance  ell**  dJJ  dit-on,  la  fill*. 

Pres  de  fon  troneeft  fafotte  faatiUe, 

Le  fol  orgueil,  ropin&ttttl; 

Et  la  pareife  et  la  credutite.  * 

Elle  eft  fervie,  elle  eft  ftattee  ett  Seine  | 

On  la  croirait  en  eft*  SOtrveralne; 

Mais  ce  n'eft  rien  qtfun fentdme  imptfttffflty 

Un  Chilperte,  un  vrai  Roi  faineant. 

La  fourbofie  eft  fon  miniftre  avide. 

Tout  eft  rede  par  ce'Jhfeife  plerfide ; 

Et  la  fot&e  eft  fon/  dfgne  inftrumeut. 

Sa  Cour  pleniere  eft  a  fon  gi*  ftmtaie 

De  gens  profonds  en  fait  d'Aftrologie'*  -  • 

Surs  de  leur  art,  a  tctas  momttfts  deeus, 

Dupes,  fripons,  ef  portant  toftouw  erd& 

«  Ceft  ia  qtfon  voit?  Ufe  tnal&e*  d'akhiffii* 
Faifant  de  For,  et  n'ayaml  pai  on  fou, 
Les  Rofes-CFei*>  et  tout  ce  petrple'fcn 
Argumentant  fur  la  Thdologk. 

«  Le  gros  Lourdfr  pour  ailer  en  ce*  Heujr 
Fut  done  choifi  parmi  tolls  fes  confr&fel. 
Lbrfque  la  nuit  couvrak  le  front  des  QieW 
D'un  tourbiUon  de  vapenw  non  legate*. 
Envelope  dans  le  fein  do;  repos, 
II  fut  conduit  au  Pafcdfe  des  fats. 
Quand  il  y  fut»  il  ne ;  s'cttmna  gu&res : 
Tout  lui  plaifait,  el  m^me  en  arrival!*; 
II  crut  encor  etre  dan*  fon  couvent. 

4  II  vit  d'abord  la  fake  emfclematiqu* 
Des  beaux  tableaux  dece  (ejour  antique. 
Caco-Demon  qui  ce  grand  tcmpla  oma* : 
Sur  la  muraille  a  plaifir  grtfenna 
Un  long  croquis  de  toutes  nos  fotdfe*,  -     - 
Traits  d'etoardi-,  pasdeclerts,  balourdift^ 
Projets  mal  faits,  phis  mal  ex&utls, 
Et  tous  les  mois  du  mereiire  vant^t. 
Dans  cet  amaede  mef veiliea  confttfct,   ' 
Parmi  ces  flots  d'impofteUrs  et  de  bufes, 
On  voit  furtout  un  niperbe  Bcoflaid, 
Law  eft  fon  nom ;  nouve^an  Roi  des  F*an$ai$V 
D'un  beau  papier  il  porte  un  diad&ne* 
Et  fur  fon  front  il  eft  etthft/lSn*. 
Environne  de  grands  balots  de  veat» 
Sa  noble  main  les  ddnhe  a  tout  variant* 
Pretres,  Catins,  gtierrier?,  gens  de  iufticeV 
Lui  vont  porter  tear  or  par  avarice* 
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*  Towards  the  moon,  where  erft  the  fpace 
Yclep'd  Fool's  Paradife  had  place, 
A.  region  on  the  confines  drear 
Of  that  abyfs  unfathom'd,  where. 
Before  creation  fprang  to  light, 
Old  Chaos,  Erebus,  and  Night, 

t    Sworn  foes  to  order,  and  to  day, 
Maintained  their  blind  defpotic  (way, 
There  lies  a  cavernous  retreat, 
Impervious  or  to  light  or  heat; 
Or  pervious  only  to  fuch  light 
As  gleams  to  chill,  miflead,  affright, 
That  fhould  the  dubious  beam  pervade, 
Horror  more  horrible  is  made. 
For  ftars  there  jack  o'  th*  lanthorns  glare, 
And  goblins  people  all  the  air. 
Daughter  of  Ignorance  her  reign 
Folly  extends  o'er  this  domain  ; 
A  child  grey-bearded  and  fquint-ey'd, 
With  mouth,  like  Danchet's,  open  wide; 
A  coral  in  whofe  heavy  hand, 
Marks,  like  a  fccptre,  her  command. 

'  Her  foolifti  family  in  flate 
Around  her  throne  collected  wait; 
Here  Obftinacy,  Pride,  and  there 
Credulity  and  Sloth  appear. 
Flatter'd,  attended  as  ihe's  feen, 
You  would  indeed  believe  her  Queen  » 
But  a  mock  fov'reign  only,  fhe 
A  pow'rlefs  phantom's  found  to  be; 
For  all  her  councils  are  by  fraud, 
Her  greedy  minifter  o'eraw'd, 
*Tis  his  perfidious  will  is  law, 
And  fhe  js  merely  his  catVpaw.       ' 
At  will  fhe  makes  her  court  abound 
With  your  aftrologers  profound, 
Who,  ev'n  in  error,  boaft  their  (kill, 
Dupe-gulling  knaves,  yet  trufted  ftill. 
You  there  can  never  fail  to  fee 
Profeft  adepts  in  Alchymy, 
Makers  of.  gold,  and  yet  whofe  curfc 
Is  to  poffefs  an  empty  purfe ; 
Your  Roller ucians,  and  thofe  fools 
Who  itun  the  theologic  fchools. 
Thither  fat  Lourdis  was  to  go, 
The  Saint's  deputed  plenipo. 
What  time  the  Queen  of  darknefs  had 
The  heav'ns  in  murkieft  fable  clad, 
Lourdis,  on  Sleep's  foft  bofom  laid, 
Was  to  Fool's  Paradife  conveyed, 
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Where  ev'ry  objett  met  his  eyes, 

Rather  with  pleafure  than  furprize  : 

For  here  no  fooner  was  he  coine, 

Than  he  conceived  himfelf  at  home* 

The  fuit  of  pictures  from  on  high 

Caught,  as  by  fy mpathy,  his  eye* 

For  Cacodemofc's  art,  to  grace 

This  antique  venerable  place* 

Had}  with  his  emblematic  fcrawls, 

JFurnifti'd  the  vaft  extent  of  walls ; 

In  never-fading  frefco,  where 
*  The  follies  of  mankind  appear : 

Blunders  in  groups,  a  focial  train, 

And  whims,  the  fly-blows  of  the  brain; 

Growing  to  maggots  here  one  fees 

Caprices  too  in  f warms  like  bees  * 

Abfurdrties  all  fcatter'd  thick, 

And  here  and  there  a  hair«-brain'd  trick  : 

With  Sketches  from  the  life  of  many 

An  ignoramus  and  a  zany ; 
,  Schemes,  under  evil  planets  hatched, 

In  theory,  as  practice  match'd, . 

Yet,  in  the  monthly  mercuries, 

Extoll'd  for  merit  to  the  flues. 

Amidft  this  wonderful  confufion 

Of  folly,  madnefs,  and  deluiion, 

Where,  quick  fucceeding  to  the  eyes, 

Sots,  buzzards,  and  impoftors  rife, 

A  haughty  Scotchman,  LawNby  name,  * 

Superior  notice  feems  to  claim; 

A  paper  crown  adorns  his  head, 

And  Syjiem  on  its  front  is  read  :  t 

Amidft  large  bales  of  wind  he  (lands,  , 

And  deals  them  out  with  lib'ral  hands; 

His  bounty  no  diftindion  knows, 

X)n  every  comer  he  bellows ; 

In  vifions  of  enormous  gain, 

Priefts,  judges,  bawds,  their  coffers  drain.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  Voltaire  has  hurt  the 
Verifimilitude  of  his  poem  by  indulging  in  anachroniims 
without  end  :  to  wanton  in  a  field  oi  fatire  as  extenfive  as 
poffible  was  his  object ;  and  to  this  he  facrificed  the  proba- 
bility of  his  narration.  It  is  perhaps  not  worth  while  to 
remark  that  his  tranflator  has  indulged  ftill  more  freely  in 
this  way;  for  example,  he  prefents  us  with  Circajian  bloom* 
and  olympian  dew9  in  the  days  of  the  maid  of  Orleans* 

Imperfect  lines,  words  improperly  accented,  and  inaccu- 
rate expreffions,  are  not  unfre^uently  to  be  met  with  ia 
thispubUcation* 

C  4  Every 
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*  £wrjr  pqlfe  be  not  fupprelF— 

*  Every  outline  now  broke  down.1  j 

jEtwy  never  confifts  of  three  fyllable^  in  corre&  poetry* 
St.  Augtiftin" — "  That  with  their  doom  thou  fan't  dii- 
penfe" — "  A  door  *  commodious  lay  a-jar."    A  door,  in 

the  fituation  alluded  to,  does  not  1ie%  but  Jland  a-jar.     But 

thefe  are  petty  fins  of  inadvertency  which  do  not  take  from 

the  general  merit  of  the  performance. 

— — ^— m  11   ■  .  ii  ■  ii.      m  ■■»  ■     ■  1 win'  11  ^»wwwf«^illl)ffy^MWw«»"*<> 
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Art.  IX..  Letters  of  an  Englifoman;  in  which  the  Princi~ 
pies  andConduft  of  the  Rockingham  Party,  when  inAdminif- 
tration9  and  Oppojition,  are  freely  and  impartially  difplayed. 
8vo.    as.  Cd.     Stockdale.    London,  1786^ 

n^HESE  letters  wers  originally  printed  in  the  Public 
**•  Advertifer.  The  attention  which  they  drew,  and  the 
approbation  which  they  met  with,  mi  the  circle  of  refpedl- 
abie  and  impartial  men,  has  induced  the  author  to  republish 
them  in  the  prefent  form,  and  with  confiderabte  additions. 
The  chief  objeft  of  the  performance  is  to  Inveftigate  and 
difplay  the  principles  and  conduit  of  the  Rockingham  party, 
when  in  adminiftratiOn  and  oppofition.  And  it  mull  be 
confefled  that  the  acute  and  penetrating  author  is  wel| 
qualified  for  the  talk  he  has  undertaken.  From  the  par- 
liamentary debates  he  has  brought  and  verified  fuch  a 
charge  of  inconfiftency,  contradi&ion,  and  abfurdity,  againft 
fome  of  the  leading  members  in  oppofition,  as  to  make  us 
blufli  for  patriotifm,  and  pity  human  nature. 

It  may  be  queftioned  whether  it  be  altogether  fair  and 
candid  to  afilime  the  ««  publifhed  debates  in  the  Houfe  of 
"  Commons"  as  authentic  and  legitimate  evidence  in  poli- 
tical difcuffions  ?    In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved 

'  that  the  debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  are  open  to  the 
world  ;  that  the  nation  watches  its  reprefentatives ;  and  that 
there  is  a  chudofwitnejfes  always  at  hand,  prompted  by  curi- 
ofity  and  intereft,  to  remember  and  record  the  tranfaftions  and 

*  deliberations  of  the  day.  Although,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
-verify  an  individual  expreffion  by  legal  evidence  before  a 
court  of  juftice,  yet,  from  the  number  and  harmony  of  con*- 
purring  witneffes  on  every  remarkable  occafion,  there  are 
fufficient  grounds,  and  ftronger  than  the .  general  ftqtin  of 
hiftorical  teftimony,  to  influence  the  belief,  and  determine 
the  opinion*  of  the  public. 

Independent  of  the  queftion  de.jure,  this  opinion  -has 
gained  ground  de  fatte.    The  printed  debates  of  the  Houfe 

of 
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pi  Commons  circulate  as  hiftorical  authority  not  only 
through  the  kingdom,  but  over  the  continent;  and  they 
will  form  the  materials  of  hiftory  in  future  ages. 

The  fpeeches  of  members  of  parliament  published  by 
theijifelves,  however  they  m^y  convey  their  cool  fenti*. 
*nente  on  political  affairs,  and  may  be  uftful  pamphlets  to 
*Jie  party  to  which  th*y  belong,  are  i*?t  fuch  accurate' copies 
of  the  real  tranfa<aioiw  and  ipseckss  in  St,  Stephen's  chaprf 
as  the  common  vehicle  by  which  they  are  tranfmitted  to 
the  public.  Hiftorical  evidence  never  amounts. to ahfohtte 
certainty,  The  policy  of  kings,  and  the  military  ate hieve- 
ments  of  generals,  are  feldom  cfeliiieated  with  fo  much  fide- 
lity as  the  fpeeches  of  the  members  in  the  Houfc  of  Com* 
mom  are  reported  to  the  public. 

The  coalition  between  Mr,  Fo?  and  Lord  North/ after 
|Ji$ former. ly^d.decl^d  «  that  fc&  had  fiich.  a  defpicablc 
**  opinion  of  his  bofdikip  that  he  would  not  trufl  himfclf 
**  alone  in  a  room  with  hiau  ojp  a  witter  of  hufinefs ;  and 
«*  that  he  mult  hear  of  his  ruinous  meafurea  at  the  tribunal 
44  *f  juftice>  and  expiate-  them  an  the  public  fcaffold  ;*  is  the 
object  of  our  author's  juft  cenfure  and  crimination.  But  on 
this  fubjeA  there  is  no  occafiorf  to  expatiate.  That  event 
{truck  the  nation  with  feelings  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  defcribe;  and  when  at  laft  they  gave  them  utterance,  it 
was  in  the  fevereft  language  of  reprobation,  ««  The  coali~ 
**  tionv  gave  a  ftrength  to  prerogative  which  it  had  not 
enjoyed  finoe  the  revolution ;  and  a  ftab  to  the  wig-iitfereft 
which  it  will  not  recover  for  half  a  century. 

The  Knglifhman,  in  his  fixth  letter,  gives  aa  account  of 
the  rife  of  the  Britifli  empire  in  Indoftan  ;  which,  as  it  has 
been  the  fuhjeft  of  grofe  mifrcprefentation,  we  ihajl  lay  be~ 
fore  the  reader. 

«  The  MogulEmpire,  which  had  been  declining  from  the  death  of  An- 
rengzebe  in  1 707,  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  invafion  of  Nadir 
Shah;  and  though  the  forms  of  it  were  preferred, 4he  emperor  has  ex- 
ercifed  no  authority  of  any  kind  in  Bengal  for  the  laft  forty  years.  It  is 
not  true, as  many  have  erroneously  imagined,  that  theEngltfh  overturned 
the  authority  of  the  Mogul  in  Iudoltan.  Ally  Verdy  Cawu,  who  was 
nabob  of  Bengal  jn  1750*  was  in  fact  an  ufurper,  having  illegally  dc. 
pofed  and  murdered  his  predeceflbr ;  and  he  tranfmitted  the  govern* 
xnentto  his  gjandfon,  Surajah  J>owlah,  in  oppofition  to.  the  laws  of 
the  empire.  From  175010  1756,  as  from  their  firft  eftablifhment  ia 
Bengal*  the  Englifli  were  peaceable  and  inoffenfive  merchants,  fubjed 
at  times  to  the  infultSj  oppreffcon,  and  injuftice  of  the  Mahomedan  go- 
vernment; and  in  1756  were  wantonly,  and  without  the  leaft  provo- 
cation, attacked  by  that  inhuman  tyrant  Surajah  Dow  1  ah,  who, 
grange  to  tell,  has  of  late  years  found  advocates  in  aifrififh  Houle  of 

Commons. 
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Commons.  The  confequence  of  this  attack  is  well  known;  Tkf 
-Engliih  were  driven  from  their  forts  and  fettlements,  and  many  of 
them  were  cruelly  murdered.  At  this  period  Mr.  Haftings  Was  fitu- 
ated  in  the  interior  parts  of  Bengal,  and  when  taken  prifoner  was 
treated  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  kindnefs  and  attention,  juftly  attri- 
buted to  the  refpecl  in  which  his  character  was  even  then  held  by  the 
natives.  He  fpoke  their  language,  and  was  deemed  the  bed  Perfian 
fcholar  at  that  time  in  Bengal.  The  confequence  of  Surajah  Dow- 
lah's  conduct  is  well-  known.  By  exertions,  which  pofterity  will  not  cre- 
dit, the  Englifti  recovered  not  only  their  former  ftanding  in  Bengal* 
Jbut  effeded  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  that  country,  which  le4 
-to  our  prefent  envied  empire  in  Indoftan. 

*  Mr.  Haftings,  who  ferved  as  a  volunteer  at  the  capture  of  Cal«- 
jnttta,  was  confidently  employed  by  Lord  Clive,  after  that  event,  until 
his  lordfhip  quitted  the  country;  and  Mr.  Haftings  himfelf,  after 
.having  filled  the  firft  offices  in  Bengal  for  many  years,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1765;  with  a  fortune  exceedingly  moderate,  and  with  the  re- 
putation of  extraordinary  abilities.  He  remained  in  England  untfc 
2769,  and  was  then  appointed  fecond  in  council,  and  to  fbeceed  to 
the  government  of  Madras.  He  was  removed  and  appointed  gover* 
nor  of  Bengal  in  April  1 772,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Com* 
3>any  were  before  parliament.  In  the  following  year  Lord  North  pro* 
pofed  bis  plan  for  the  better  government  of  India.  His  lordfhip  waf 
•then  the  minifter ;  of  courfe  his  measures  were  highly  reprehensible  in 
vthe  opinion  of  the  Rockingham  party.* 

In  the  eighth  letter  our  author  mentions  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  into  parliament,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments uled  in  fupport  of  it,  calculated  to  fuit  the  opinions 
of  the  various  members  who  com  pofed  the  majority.  The 
ipeech  which  Lord  Thurlow  delivered  on  the  occafion  is  fpi- 
rited  and  manly. 

*  Whence  (Lord  Thurlow  obferved)  this  remarkable  degree 
of  delicacy  towards  Mr.  Haftings  ?  The  little,  low,  dirty  at- 
tempts of  malice  and  fadlion  to  deftroy  the  ch  a  rafter  of  that  great 
man,  can  have  no  weight  with  your  lprdfhips.  How  induf- 
trioufly,  my  lords,  has  every  tranfa&ion  of  Mr.  Haftings's  long  go- 
vernment, that  could  tend  to  criminate  him,  been  circulated !  The 
reports  of  a  committee  haye  been  fold  as  pamphlets*  The  Ingenuity 
of  fome  men,  and  the  warm  imagination  of  others,  have  been  lon§ 
employed  to  fully  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Mr.  Haftings.  To 
my  mind,  my  lords,  Mr*  Haftings  is  one  of  the  mod  extraordinary 
characters  that  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  he  has  ferved  the  Eair- 

•  India  Company  thirty-three  years  in  the  moft  important  fitaations  $ 
twelve  years  as  governor,  or  governor-general  of  Bengal:  he  is  a 
man  whofe  honour,  whofe  integrity,  whofe  firmnefs  of  mind,  ana 
whofe  perfeverance,  are  not  only  very  generally  acknowledged  in  thrs 
kingdom,  and  in  Afia,  but  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe:  he 
is  a  man,  my  lords,  who  pofTeffes  a  moft  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  the  politics,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  revenues  of  Indoftan :  ^ 
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is  a  man*  who  infufed  the  fpirit  which  animated  his  own  mind,  and 
rofe  foperior  to  the  aftoniihing  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  infer 
the  breads  of  our  brave  and  intrepid  countrymen,  who  have  £0  nobiy 
cLiftingnilhed  themfelves  in  Afia.  Mr.  Haftings  is  a  mail,  <wb*  has  re* 
eft  ablijhed  peace  in  India ,  who  furnijhed  re/our ces  for  the  war  nubile  if 
lofted,  by  an  increafe  of  revenue  in  Bengal ;  and  has  preserved  the 
provinces  under  his  more  immediate  control  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Adr.  Haftings  is  a  man  who  has  held  a  bold  and  confident  language 
throughout.  What  have  been  the  means,  my  lords,  to  which  Mr~ 
Mailings  has  had  reconrfe  to  preferve  his  power  ?  Has  he  employed 
the  low  and  dirty  arts  of  intrigue  which  have  heretofore  been  prac- 
ticed ?  No,  my  lords ;  he  has  been  fupported  by  the  voice  of  the 
public;  by  great  and  meritorious  aclions.  This  being  my  opinion  of 
Mr.  Haftings,  I  mail  fupport  him  until  evidence  of  his  delinquency 
{hall  be  produced.  Whence,  my  lords,  this  extreme  deftre  to  avoid 
a  full  and  fair  difcaffion  of  this  queftion  ?  I  again  repeat  it,  if  Mr. 
Haftings  is  guilty,  recal  him,  punifh  him ;  but  do  not  let  as  be  de- 
luded by  tales  fabricated  for  the  purpofe  of  the  hour,  and  circulated 
with  a  degree  of  induftry  which  difgraces  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
the  Britifh  nation." 

«  This  manly  fpeech,  from  fo  confpicuous  a  nobleman  as  Lord 
Thurlow,  produced  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and 
throughout  the  nation.  Lord  Camden  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  Mr.  Haftings  "  was  the  foul  of  our  fuccefs  in  India ;" 
and  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Hardinge,  (the  fame  gentleman  whe 
took  the  other  Jide  of  the  quefion  a  few  months  ago)  when  pleading  the 
caufe  of  the  Company  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  declared 
that  the  fervices  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Haftings  would  "  make 
them  the  idols  of  pofterity  <vuhen  their  little  adverfaries  would  be  too  ob- 
festrefor  infamy  to  record  them ," 

The  Englishman,  in  his  ninth  letter,  endeavours  to  prove 
this  lingular  and  extraordinary  fact,  "  That  the  Rock- 
**  ingham  party  were  not  right,  even  by  accident,  in  one 
*'  fingle  prediction  that  they  hazarded,  with  regard  to  India,' 
**  from  the  year  1782  to  the  prefent  time,"  In  the  month' 
of  May  1782  the  Houfe  of  Commons  voted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  court  of  directors  to  recal  Mr.  Haftings  from 
the  government  of  BengaL  The  vote  was  refitted.  *  When 
the  parliament  met  in  December  1782,  the  Rockingham 
party  were  too  bufily  employed  in  turning  out  Lord  She! - 
burne  to  beftow  a  thought  upon  Mr.  Haftings ;  but  ncS 
fooner  wad  the  grand  bufinefs  of  the  coalition  effected,  than 
their  fears  for  India  were  again  proclaimed.  In  November 
1783  Mr.  Fox  produced  his  bill,  the  preamble  of  which  re- 
cites "  that  India  would  fall  into  utter  ruin  if  a  fit  and  be- 
**  coming  remedy  for  the  abufes  and  difbrders  which  pre*- 
"  vailed  there  were  not  inftantly  applied."  In  the  lame 
fpirit  they  perMed  till  the  diflblution  of  the  lajte  partta? 

soent. 
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.*  Let  merTJext  tart*  yoor  attention  teth*  aclaal  itartof  iMlfct,  i*  , 
•rder . to  >  proves  ray  a&ctiwi  that  they  were  not  once  right,  even  by 
accidents 

.  i  Iftthetruwtk  ©frMay  1782,  precifely  at  the  moment  Mr.  Haf~ 
tingsVfecal  was  recommended  rn-tbe  Houfe  of  Commons,  becaule  he4 
fed  foifeited  the;  confidence  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  and  cooks 
s*t  .make,  peace,*  he  aSttaiiy  made  a  ptaa  <witb  the  Mahrattas\  fob 
which  he  has.  isnee-received  the  thanks,  of  the  board  of  control,  a**4 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  directors  ami  proprietors       * 

'*  In  the  month  of  Febtuary  1783,  when  the  ntoii  impudent  aftd 
falfelibeb  w«re  pnfcttfced  againft  Mil  Ballings,  byabookfelkr  in  Pfcw 
cadilty,  *md«r.  the*  title- of  "  Reports  of  tht  Selo£  Committee,"  th# 
moft  itrenuous  exertions  were  made-  in  o*de*  to  preferve  India  ta 
Great-Britain. 

*  In  the  month  of  Nowsmbtr  1 78-3,  when  Mr.  Fox  defcribed :  the 
internal  and  external  government  of  the  Company  as  difgraceful  to  th# 
national  honour,  and  oppreflive  to  the  natives,  oaf-  chara&ej,  as  a  na^ 
tion,  in  India.flood  higher  than-  at  any  forme?  period  of  time, 
.  «  When  Mr.  Fox  accu&d  Mr.  Haftings  of  perfonalty  \\\  treating  the 
Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,  and  when  he  flruck  off  eight  hundred  thou- 
land  pounds  of  the  Company^  property"  as  irrecoverable  from  the  Vi- 
zier, that  prince  repoied  the  mo4t  explicit  confidence  in  the  late  go- 
vernor^gcrterat,  adopted  the  plans  which  he  recommended,  and  has 
fince  paid  the  debt  due  to  the  Company.  When  the  party  faid  India 
was  convnlfed  to  the  centre,  we  actually  had  not  an  enemy  there;  arid 
it  is  alfaa  fa&  of  undoubted  notoriety,  that,  while  the  party  were  de- 
fcribing  the  revenues  of  Bengal  as  declining,  and  its  population  de- 
creafed,  it  was  fuller  of  inhabitants  than-  at  any  former  period,  the'  reJ 
venues  mow  productive,  and  private  property?  perfectly  fecure.  I  hate 
therefore  a  right  to  repeat,-  that  the  farty  were  net  right,  e*vtn  iy  acti* 
dentf  in  any  one  afontiw  they  madd  relative  te  Mr.  ffafiixg^  iff  tbefiate 
§f  India?  ,  ~ 

TheEngJiihnaan,ia  his .thirteenth  letter,  canMers  amaxirtt 
which -has  beef*  often  repeatfd,  "  That  it  would  have  b*en 
««  better  for  this  country  if  the  trade  between  Great-Britainr 
*>  and  Jndoft^n  »ha4  been  carried  on  in  the  fane  manner  s» 
«'  we  now  carty  on  our  trade  with  China.*?  Our  author 'en* 
ters,  with  gr^^t  ability,  upon  the  difcuflfcxr  of this  impo** 
tant  point;  ar*J  (hews  the  abiurdity  of  the  opianMaiiheki  oa 
this  t'uUjed  by , Lord  John  Cavendifh  and  others  Prom  tbl 
yea?  1657  to  1764,, when, we  traded  with  Indoftar* ^ without 
having  any  enapipe  there,  this  nation  was  d*ai«e&<rf  Itn* 
fflenfe  fume  ,of ,  money  in  order  to  fupport  its  Eaffc-India 
commerce, .  probably  not  lefs  than  thirty  millions  fter-Jing. 
Stijl,,  however,  the  public  deemed  the  trade  advantageous 
Upon  the  whole,  ana  continued  it.  But,  in  confeqaervca>  of 
9qr  having,  acquired  an  empire  in  India,  that  is,  from  the 
year  1764*  we  have  not  only  faved  the  bullion  thM  we  h** 
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been  swctfftotned  tto' export  annually  from  England,  but  ther 
nation  has  gained,  in  circulating  fpecie,  not  lets  than  ten 
trillions  ilerling. 

Our  Indian  acquisitions,  fays  our  author,  ought  to  b* 
considered  in  another  point  of  view.  The  nation  expended 
.vaft  Anns  of  money  in  the  colonization  of  America.  Om 
commerce  with  Europe  was  fettered,  while. that  .with  Ame- 
rica was  encouraged  by  bounties  and  drawhaoks.  We  rafhly 
involved  oaf felves  in  two  expenfive  wars,  and  contracted  a 
debt  of  two  hundred  millions  in  American  fpecuktions ;  and 
in  the  end  America  was  ievered  from  Great-Britain  far 
ever. 

But  what  tf  eafures  :has  4his  nation  expended,  in  attaining 
a  rich  empire  in  India?  None.  It  was  acquired  by  a  trad* 
ing  company ;  a  circumftance  which  pofterity  will  diandly 
credit.  The  acquisition  has  .been  followed  by  a  vxA  increase 
of  our  -export  trade;  by  an  addition  of  fevenjhunrlred  thou- 
sand pounds  annually  to  our  cuitonos  artd  exciie  ;  and  an  ac* 
cumulation  of  national  wealth. 

In  the  laft  letter  our  author  tfiara  up  bis  -.pamphlet  in  a  fe~ 
lies  of  refidtftions,  fotanded  ©n  undeniable  trirths,  and  ex- 
j»efled  in  fc  pointed  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  ftraageft 
copvi&ion  on  the  mind  of  the  j«der..  Ttey  exhibit  a 
j>ktju-re  of  the  violence,  abfurdity,  and  folly  of  party  ^piritr 
that  has  /hocked  the  prefect  age,  aad  ithat  wiil  icaitedy  ht 
credited  by  poflerity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  <4  Letters  of  *m  EagJiflnram"  art 
the  productions  of  an  ingenious  and  acute  author,  tern 
fe£Hy  acquainted  with  Ms  fubjeft,  arid  ftrong  in  tfee  elo* 
quence  of  truth,  he  has  adduced  a  variety  of  fa£te  that  are 
convincing  and  unanswerable.  He  lays  the  axe  of  realoa 
10  the  root  of  the  tree  of  rhetoric  ;  And  performs  the  fatae 
office  to  fbme  modern  orators  that  Phocion  did  to  Demof- 
(henes,  who,  torn. "that  circumftance,  called  him  "  the 
"  pruner  of  his  periods," 
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Art.  X.  Obfervaticns  on  the  Nature,  Kindt,  C&ufts,  And 
Preve?tticn9  of  Infant ty>  Lunacy,  or  M'adne/s.  By  Tkvmas 
Jrnotd,  M.  D.  froL  I.  Containing  Obfcrvaiions  on  the  Na- 
ture and  various  Kinds  oj  Infanity.  8vo.  2  vols.  ios.  boards, 
keicefter  printed. .  London,  Robinions.     1782, 

H^IiE  fecond  volume  of  this  work  is  properly  the  objecT:  6f 

*    Qur  attention;  but  it  is.neceffary  that  we  fhould  give 

feme  account  of  the  firft  volume,  which  was  publifhtfd  in 

1782.' 
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1782.  The  author  there  profecuted  the  fubjecl:  at  great 
length,  and,  indeed,  with  a  minutenefs  that  favoured  more 
of  ideal  refinement  than  of  pofitive  and  ufeful  inquiry.  He 
frittered  the  difeafe  into  fuch  a  number  of  fpecies  and  fub- 
divifions,  that  it  multiplied  aftonifhingly ;  and,  according  to 
ins  theory,  the  unfortunate  perfon  who  was  vexed  with  the 
demon  of  irifanity,  might  truly  be  faid  to  be  poffeffed  with 
a  legion.  The  diftinctions,  for  the  moft  part,  feemed  not 
only  unimportant,  but  erroneous  ;  and,  by  univerfally  efta- 
hlifhing  a  difcrimination  in  cafes  which  we  cannot  fuppofe 
to  be  wholly  unmixed,  he  gave  to  every  fpecies  of  the  dis- 
order a  degree  of  confiftency,  to  fay  the  leaft,  not  very 
Suitable  to  the  conceptions  ufually  entertained  of  a  ftate  of 
madnefs. 

.  Tjhe  fecond  volume  of  the  work  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
much  more  fatisfaclory.  Dr.  Arnold  begins  with  detailing 
the  appearances  on  diflection,  extracted  from  the  copious 
collections  of  Bonetus  and  Morgagni;  on  both  which  he 
makes  judicious  remarks,  and  fubjpins  obfervations  on  *he 
fame  fubjecl  from  Haller's  Elementa  Phyfiologise. 

The  remote  caufes  of  infanity  Dr.  Arnold  very  properly 
divides  into  two  claffes,  namely,  bodily  and  mental.  "  The 
#'  bodily  caufes,"  fays  he, 

-  '  Are  either  fuch  internal  ones  as  are  immediately  feated  in  thev 
btain,  its  veifels,  and  membranes ;  or  fuch  external  ones  as  operate 
mechanically  upon  that  organ ;  or  fuch  caufes  as,  while  they  affect  the, 
fyftem  in  general,  at  the  fame  time  produce  infanity,  either  by  acting 
JireSly  and  immediately  upon  the  brain,  or  by  effecting  fuch  a  gradual 
fhangi  in  the  body  as  difpofes  to  infanity  by  diminifliing  the  healthful 
tones,  occaiioning  debility,  inducing  morbid  irritability  and  fenjibilityt 
and  exciting  uneafy  and  painful  fenfations ;  or  fuch  as,  being  feated 
in,  or  primarily  affecting,  fome  particular  parts,  give  rife  to  infanity, 
either  by  fpeedily,  and  fometimes  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  difordering 
the  brain,  as  by  fympathy  or  tranflation;  or  by  operating  Jlowfy,  arid 
introducing,  like  the  third  fort  of  caufes,,  fuch  a  gradual  change  in  the 
confutation  as  difpofes  to,  and  readily  terminates  in,  infanity. 

'  The  mental  caufes  all  cdnfift  either  in  the  immediate  and  intenfe 
aclion  of  the  mind  itfelf ;  or  in  fuch  a  conftitution  of  mind,  either  natural 
or  acquired,  #s  difpofes  it  to  be  eafily  put  into  a  ftate  of  intenfe  action. 
In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  earneflly  fixed  on  one,  or  a  few,  or  bufily 
ranging  through  a  variety  of  objects ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  in  a  ftate  of 
imbecility,  which  renders  it  incapable  of  withdrawing  its  attention, 
/rom  any  train  of  thinking  in  which  it  has  engaged,  difpofes  it  to  be 
readily  carried  away  by  the  impulfe  of  the  paffions,  or  deluded  by  the 
Jiafty  and  fuperficial  combinations  of  imagination;  and  is  fubverfive  of 
felf-command,  rational  conduct,  and  found  judgment/ 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  manner  in  which  infanity  is  ex- 
cited by  fuch  bodily  caufes  as  do  not  acl  immediately  upon 
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tlie  brain,  our  author  takes  a  view  of  the  mutual  influence 
of  the  mind  and  body  in  the  production  of  fenfation  and  ■ 
motion ;  ill  the  generation  of  the  appetites  ;  and  in  the  ex- 
citement and  operation  of  the  paffions ;  all  which  he  very 
clearly  illuftrates,  though  with  a  degree  of  prolixity,  and, 
in  fome  inftances,  upon  principles  which,  in  our  opinion, 
^re  either  erroneous  or  doubtful.     We  fhall  only  fpecify  his 
opinion  relative  to  the  caufe  of  fleep,  as  it  tends  to  lay  a 
ibundation  for  unadvifeable  practice.    His  idea  is,   that 
fleep  derives  its  origin  from  a  wafte  of  the  nervous  power, 
-joined  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the 
train.    We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  wafte  of  the  nerv- 
ous power  is  far  too  partial  a  caufe  to  be  generally  produc- 
tive of  fleep  ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  is  neither 
countenanced  by  the  fymptoips  accompanying  the  invafion 
of  fleep,  nor  by  the  powers  which  induce  or  diipel  it. 

We  ihall  lay  before  our  readers  the  author's  raoft  prafti- 
ral  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  infinity* 

*  *  To  defend  ourfelves,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  the  attacks  of  an 

*  enemy  fo  hoftile  to  our  comfort,  and  fo  fubverfive  of  the  dignity  of 
-  the  human  character,  it  is  fit  that  every  man  mould  be  rationally 

and  diligently,  but  not  anxioufly,  attentive  to  the  ftri&  obfervancc  of 
:  whatever  may  tend  to  preferve  or  regain  the  health,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  his  whole  nature,  bodily  and  meptaj.  This  opens 
to  our  profpe&alarge  field  of  fpeculation  and, practice.  I  ihall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  following  views : 

'  1.  Temperance  in  food,  drink,  fleep,  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
venereal  appetite. 
4  2.  Exercife. 

*  «  3.  The  due  regulation  of  the  paffions- 

*  4.  Attention  to  the  operations  of  the  imagination ;  and  care  to 
ttheck  its  propenfity  to  too  great  activity. 

:      •  5.  An  affiduous  diligence  in  the  improvement  of  the  reajoning  fa- 
culties of  the  mind;  and  a  watchful  avoidance  of  the  various,caufes  pf 

imbecility.  # 

*  6.  The  careful  avoidance  of  too  /^-continued,  too  mtenfe,  and 
too  uniform',  thinking;  and  of  exceffive  watching. 

*  7.  The  avoidance  of  the  other  occafional  caufes  of  infanity,  to 
far  as  they  may,  by  our  care  and  diligence,  be  avoided. 

«  8.  Rational  views  of  God  and  religions  free  from  fuperftition, 
-entbufiafm,  or  defpondency;  and  a  xonfeientious  and  chearful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  religion  prefcribes. 

«  l.  The  beft  rule  of  temperance  in  food  is,  that  it  be  taken  m 
fuch  quantity  as  to  leave  little  or  no  fulnefs  after  eating ;  as  that  the 
body  fhall  feel  refrefhed  and  not  oppreffed,  and  the  mind  lively  and 
chearful,  and  fit  for  the  perf6rmance  of  all  its  operations,  if  requifite, 
with  eafe  and  alacrity;  that  dinner  be  the  principal  meal ;  and  that 
flipper  either  be  taken  very  early,  or  be  very  light. 
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•*  WithVegard*  to  drink,  temperance  is  neceflary  in  fmall  liquors,  1% 
«  Well  as  in  ftroog ;  for*  though  the  former  cannot  injure  by  inebriation, 
they  are  capable,  when  u£d  jipjnodevately  or  injudicioufly,  to  do 
much  xnifchief  by  their  quantity,  and  by,  their  other  fenfible-  qualities. 
Small  cold  liquors  ftjould  never  be  drank  but  with  the  greateft  caution 
when  We  are  warm  with  exercife ;  and  not  at  all  when  we  are  very 
Jiot;  and  large  draughts  fiiould  always  be  avoided,  li  drank  by  per- 
ftms  who  are  very  hot,  they  frequently  bring  on  inflammatory,  and 
tether  violent  difeafes,  wtaich  often  either  end  in  death,  or  leave  behind 
tfcfcai  complaints  which  remain  for  life ;  and  may  prepare  the  way  for 
arrfanity,  *s  well  more  immediately  by  giving  occasion  to  the  deliriotfc 
tff  a  fever,  or  by  etherwife  Violently  disordering  the  brain,  as  more  re- 
tnotely,  try  fuch  permanent  injuries  of  the  brain,  of  other  kinds,  as 
proceed  frOfo  the  violence  of  thefe  original  diforders, 

•  How  <t*arm  tiikiling  tiqiters  may  lay  the  foundation  of  infinity,  and 
kow  wint>  and  other  fermented  or  fpirituoas  liquors,  may  produce  We 
tame  t fie 51,  has  already  been  explained  in  treating  of  the  rerhote 
caofes.  .  •  •     ' 

'  Warm  diluting  liquors  fhould  never  be  drank  in  large  quantities, 
nnfeis  with  force  particular  views,  and  under  inch  particular  circata* 
fbrrces,  a£  may  render  copious  ditufion  with  fmall,  warm  fluids*  proper, 
in  the  core  of  a  difeafe ;  atod  fhould  never  be  drank  warmer,  than  new 
milk,  or  the  human  blood  while  yet  flowing  in  the  courfc  of  circu- 
lation. 

*  Wine  tiiouid  either  be'  avoided  altogether,  or,  when  that,  is  not 
'  very  pra<Sicabie>  or  toot  very  prudent,  fhtould  always  be  taken  m  fitch 

moderation  as  not  to  produce  intoxication,  nbr  fhrihing  in  the  face*  nor 
drcwfinefs,  nor  great  fpirits  on  the  one.  hand,  nor  duinefs  and  depref - 
fifcri^n.tbejtther;  two  or  three- glafies,  twice  a  day,  Jheuld  rarefy  be 
exceeded,  even  by  fuch  as  have  not  the  fmalleft  reafcm  to  be  a]»prehe»- 
£ve  of  infamty ;  and  one  glafs  will,  in  mod  cafes,  where  no  great  exer- 
1  cife  is  made  ufe  of,  be  quite  fuhrcitnt.  But  I  would  advife  foch  as 
have  any  particular  r'eafon  for  guarding  again  ft  infanky,  uniefs  in  cafes 
of  debility,  in  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  found  ufefid  as  anise* 
dictoe,  to  abftain  ftota  vinous  and  fpirituous  liquors  entirely;  or,  at 
tnoft,  u>  drink  nothing  ftftuger  than  fmall  beer.' 

Though  we  muft,  be  of  opinion  that  this  work  abound* 
with  hypothetical  and  fuperfluous  distinctions,  we  think 
Dr.  Arnold  has  exerted  laudable  induftry,  as  well  as  much 
judgment,  in  investigating  the  cauies  of  the  dileale; 
and  it  would  afford  us  great  pieafure  to.iee  him  extend  his 
researches,  with  equal  attention,  to  the  cure  of  this  deplor- 
able malady. 
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Savary  V  tetters  on  Egypt;  fo 

A* t,  XI*  Letters  on  Egypt;  with  a  Parallel  between  the* 
Manners  afk  its  ancient  and  modern  Inhabitants,  the  prefent 
State 9  the  Commerce^  the  Agriculture,  and  Government  of 
that  Country  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Defcent  ofSt.Lcivis  at 
Damietta:  Extraftedfromjoinville,  and  Arabian  Author  f. 
Iltufirated  with  Map.  By  Mr.  Savary,  Author  of' the  Life  of 
Mahomft,  and.  Tfanflator  of  the  Coran.  In  Jivo  Volumes. 
Svq.  j  J*.    Robinjbns,    London.    .1786, 

^Continued.  1 

• 
HpHE  remarks  on  the  interior  ftrutture  of  the  great  pyra- 
*■■  mid,  which  Mr.  Savary  extraSs  from  the. learned  Mail- 
let,  and  his  inaccurate  menfuration  of  the  height  of  tint 
ftupendous  ftrufture,  which  we  noticed  in  our  laft  Review, 
fhew  that,  as  a  traveller,  his  march  has  been  too  rapid, 
and  his  glance  too  fuperficial,  to  be  always  depended  on. 
His  descriptions,  however,  poflefs  very  coniiderable  merit. 
By  travelling  tirith  the  ancient  hiftorians  in  his  hand,  who 
deforibe  the  cUriofities  and  Wonders  of  figypt,  and  compar* 
ing  their  accounts  with  his  own  obfervaftions,  he  has  re± 
Jlored  probability  to  the  hiftoric  page  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  and,  in  many  inftances,  corrected  and  confuted  the 
fcepticifm  of  the  moderns.  By  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabian  authp/s  fee  introduces  us  to  a  period  of  Egyptian 
hiftory  which  is  little  known,  the  fiate  of  that  kingd^njt 
after  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs. 

Mr.  Savary's  remarks  on  the  Nile,  its  foilrces,  and  the 
phenomena  of  its  annual  inundation,  are  ihiiru&ive  and 
pleating.  ' 

'  The  Nile,  Sir,  is  the  moft  celebrated  river  on  tjie  earth.  Tra- 
vellers, in  all  ages,  have  fpoken  with  erithufiafm  of  the  fecundity  of 
its  waters.  The  poets  have  fung  its  feven  mouths  j  and  all  KSftory  is 
filled  with  the  wonders  of  its  inundation.  It  owed  its  celebrity  to  the 
ancient  people  who  cultivated  on  its  banks  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
brought  them  to  perfection.  Loaded  with  its  bounties,  they  eftablifhed 
a  feftival  in  honour  of  this  river,  and  raifed  altars  to  it  as  to  a  god,  or 
racier  as  to  the  moil  exalted  gift  of  the  Creator.  Had  this  river  nourifhea 
only  Turks  and  Arabs,  its  name,  like  that  of  many  others,  would 
only  have  been  known  on  maps  and  charts  of  geography;  but  its  glory 
was  conneded  with  that  of  a  celebrated  nation ;  and  from  the  ends  of 
the  univerfe  men  came  to  admire  the  noble  works  conftru&ed  to  contain 
it,  and  the  immortal  monuments  erected  on  its  borders. 

*  Ail  the  ancients,  except  the  Egyptians,  were  ignorant  of  its  ori- 
gin. A  Portuguefe  jefuit,  in  the.  lait  century,  pretended  to  have  dif- 
covered  it.  The  following  is  Jus.  narrative ;  "  In, the  province  of 
Cabala,  fituated  td  the  weft  of  the  kingdom  ofGoiam,  the  inhabitants 
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of  which  are  called  Jgous,  we  difcover  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  Thfi# 
are  two  deep  fountains  in  an  elevated  fituatibn.  The  earth  aromfll 
them  is  marftty,  and  trembles  under  the  feet.  The  water  fpouts  up 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  with  a  faoife  like  that  of  a  cannpn. 
.'After  running  fome  time  in  the  valley,  it.  receives  a  fecond  rivulet 
which  conges  froifi  theeaft.  Jomitrg together,  they  direct  their  courfe 
towards  the  north.  Two  other  torrents  difcharge  themfelves  into 
them,  and  form  a  river  which  joins  river  Jemam ;  and,  after  long  cir- 
cuits to  the  eaft  and  wed,  throws  itfelf  ;nto  a  great  lake.  On  coming 
out  of  that  lake,  it  forms  the  river  of  the  Nile,  which  precipitates  its 
courfe  towards  the  Mediterranean."  . 

«  Whether  this  account*  be  true  or  falfe,  this  quantity  of  water 
would  not  fupply  the  general  inundation,-  which  covers  a  ipaceof  near 
four  hundred  leagues ;  for  it  is  alfo  felt  fenfibly  in  Ethiopia.  But,  in 
the  months  of  Mifch,  April,  May,  and  Jurie,  the  northerly  winds  drive 
the  clouds  towards  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equator. 
•Stopped  by  this  barrier,  they  collect  in  heaps  upon  their  lofty- fummits, 
tJiflblve  into  rain,1  which  'falls  in  torrents,  and  fills  the  vallies.  The 
junction  of  fuch  an  innumerable  multitude  of:  ftreams  forms  the  Nile, 
and  produces  the  inundation. '  From  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Abyflinians,  who  bring  the  gold- daft  to  Grand  Cairo,  we  learn,  that 
this  river,  on  :  reaching  Ethiopia,  feparates  itfelf  into  two  branches, 
.one  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of  Aferac,or  the  blue  River, 
ilrikes  off  to  join  the  Niger,  and,  traveling  Africa  from  eafl;  to  well, 
throws  itfelf  intotjie  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  other  branch  flows  towards 
the  north,  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  and,  meeting  with  rocks 
of  gfanite  which  obflruct  its  bed,  forms  fix  cataracts,  far  more  frightful 
than  thofe  of  Srenna.  Thefe  tremendous  falls  abfolutely  prevent  the 
navigation  of  the  river. J  Arrived 'at  the  firft  town  in  Egypt,  it  falls 
eleven  feet  into  a'j&l£h  it  has  formed,  and  the  dangers  of  which  are 
furmounted  by  the  boldnefs  of  navigators.  Defcended  into  this  beauti- 
ful kingdom,  it  fills  the  canals  and  the  lakes,  overflows  the  lands,  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  fruitful  mud,  and  throws  itfelf,  as  formerly,  by  feven 
mouths,  into  the  Mediterranean. ..... 

*  At  the,  beginning  of  June  the  Nile  begins  to  fwell,  but  its  increafe 
is  not  very  fenfible'  tin  the  folftice.  At  this  period  its  waters  become 
troubled,  a/Turning  a 'redd ifh  tinge,  and  are  then;  efteemed  unwholefome* 
They  mufi  be  purified  before  they  are  drinkable.  This  is  done  by 
throwing  the  powder  of  bitter  almOnds  bruifed  into  a  jar  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  ftirring  them  for  fome  minutes  with  your  arm  plunged  in  the 
middle  of 'the  veflel.  After  this  operation  they  are  left  to  fettle,  and, 
at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  ljours,  all  the  Heterogeneous  particles  are  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel;  and'the  water  is  clear,  limpid,  and 
-excellent  to  drink.  'The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  attribute  this  ferment- 
ation, of  the  Nile  to"  the  dew  which  then  falls  in  abundance  Even 
feveral  hiftbriana  have  gravely  told  us  that  it  contributes  to  the  inund- 
ation. -But,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  imagine  that  the  river,  overflow- 
ing its  banks  in  Abyflinia  and  Ethiopia,  carries  with  it  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fand,  and  millions  of  eggs  Of  ~lhfecV,  which,  hatching  towards 
the  folftice;  produce  the  Fermentation  of  the  waters,  and  that  reddlfll 
-tinge  that  renders  theih  umvholefOme.'  ;  •••••■  :  •  •  ■  •• 
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;  *  The  Nile  continues  to  fwell  till  towards  the  middle  of  Augnft,  and 
^ft«i  even  in  September..  Formerly  the  nilometer  of  EJephantinos; 
ferved  to  indicate  the  future  inundation.  Particular  figns,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  feveral  ages,  announced  it  to  thofe  who  were  en- 
trailed  with  this  obfervation.  They  loft  no  time  in  giving  notice  to 
fhe  prefers  of  the  provinces.  According  to  the  nature  of  this  intel- 
ligence the  hufbandman  regulated  his  labours.  When  the  Arabs  con- 
quered Egypt,  the  nilometer  was  placed  at  the  burg  of  Halouan,  oppo- 
hte  to  Memphis.  Amrou  having  overturned  that  fuperb  capital,  and 
built  the  city  of  Foftat,  the  governors,  or  the  caliphs,  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  there.  -  Some  centuries  after  the  Mekias  was  built  on  the  point 
of  the  ifland  of  Raouda,  and  the  column  for  meafuring  was  placed 
there,  in  the  middle  of  a  low  hall,  whofe  walls  are  very  folid,  and 
its  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Nile.  From  that  period  the 
Mekias  has  not  changed  its  place.  At  this  day  officers  appointed  to 
examine  the  progrefs  of  the  inundation,  communicate  it  to  the  public 
triers,  who  proclaim  it  daily  in  the  ftreets  of  Grand  Cairo.  The  peo- 
ple, who  are  interelled  in  this  event,  make  them  a  fmall  acknowledg- 
ment. Jt  becomes  the  public  topic.  Egypt*  owing  no  tribute  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  when  the  waters  do  not  rife  to  nxteen  cubits,  the/ 
bften  conceal  the  truth,  and  do  not  publilh  their  attainment  of  a  cer- 
tain point,  even  when  they  have  palled  it' 

:  The  moment  that  this  proclamation  is  made,  a  day  of 
rejoicing  and  a  folemn  feftival  prevails  in  modern,  as  it  did 
in  ancient  Egypt*  This  universal  gladnefs  is  not  furprizing. 
The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the  inundation.  When 
it  arrives,  every  individual  beholds  the  image  and  token  of 
abundance,  and  anticipates  the  enjoyment  of  a  plehtiful 
harveft.  % 

In  the  fortieth  letter  we  have  an  account  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  from  the  conqpeft  of  the  Arabs  to  the  piefent 
time.  This  fubjeft  is  curious,  and  is  but  little  known  in 
Europe.  The  Arabs  were  in  poffeffion  of  Egypt  from  th© 
middle  of  the  fixth  century  to  the  year  1 250.  During  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  viziers  in  the  name  of  the  caliph* 
of  whofe  vaft  empire  it  formed  a  part.  Inverted  with  un- 
limited powers,  thefe  viceroys  exercil&l  the  iupreriie  au- 
thority according  to  the  dictates  of  their  cruelty  or  caprice, 
and  cruflied  this  unhappy  country  with  an  iron  fceptre.  In 
the  year  932  Moaz,  a  prince  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Africa , 
and  a  defcendant  of  the  Fatimate  caliphs,  who  had  founded 
a  kingdom  there  two  centuries  before,  conquered  Egypt  by 
hjs  generals,  and  fixed  in:  it  the  feat  of  his  empire.  His  pos- 
terity reigned  over  it  till  1189*  when  Salah  Eddin,  com- 
monly called  Saladin,  eftablifhed  there  the  'dynafty  of  the 
Aioubites.  This  warlike  prihce,  the  terror  of  the  crufaders, 
was  defeated  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Egypt  flourMhed 
under  the  dominion  of  Salah  Eddin  and  his  fucceffors.    We 
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ft  ill  Tee  the  remains  of  the  academies  they  founded  at  GrarnJ 
Cairo,  and  where  they  at  traded,  by  large  fabrics,  the 
teamed  men  of.theEatt.  In  1250,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  St.  Louis,  the  Bakarite  Mamalukes,  of  Turkifh 
origin,  murdered  Touran  Chah,  the  laft  prince  pf  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Aioubites.  In  his  perfon  terminated  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Arabian  princes  in  Egypt ;  and  from  that 
time  it  has  been  always  governed  by  foreigners. 

The  government  which  the  Mamalukes  eitabliihed  is  at 
lingular  phenomenon  in  politics. 

'  The  Baharite  Mamalukes  changed  the  form  of  government  for 
that  of  the  republican.    The  principal  among  them  ele&ed  a  chief, 
whom  they  entrufted  with  great  authority.    He  had  the  right  of  mak- 
ing war  or  peace,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  of  which  they  were 
the  members.    Hie  could  appoint  minifters,  arabafladors,  governors, 
and  generals,  provided  he  chofe  them  from  the  Mamalukes.    The  ne- 
ceffity  of  gaining  the  fuffrages  of  the  chiefs  marked  the  limits  of  his 
power.     His  policy  confuted  in  conciliating  their  favour,  fecuring  the 
mod  powerful  party,  and  in  ftifling,  in  their  origin/  the  plots  that 
might  be  formed  againft  his  perfon ;  for  in  this  ariftocracy  each  of  the 
Mamalukes,  on  attaining  the  firft  employments,  ftrove  to  Overthrow 
die  pofleflbr  of  the  throne,  to  feat  himfelf  in  his  place.    Though  the 
people  were  confidert 4  as  nothing*  the  prince  naturally,  dreaded  their 
difcontent,  left  an  ambitious  chief  might  avail  himfelf  of  it  to  deprive 
him  of  the  crown.    Thus  was  the  chief  of  this  republic  furrounded  by 
precipices,  th$  duration  of.  his  empire  folely  depending  on  his  per*  - 
Jbnal  qualities;  nor  could  he  tranfmit  his  power  to  his  children,  un~ 
left  they  ©offefled  diftingutfhed  talents ;  accordingly,  in  the  fpace  of 
one  hundred. and  thirty- fix  years  that  the  Bahorite  Mamalukes  go- 
verned Egypt,  they  had  twenty.feven  of  thefe  kings;  a  proof  that  their 
reigns  were  very  ihort,  and  very  turbulent. 

.    '  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Circaflian  Ma- 
malukes dethroned  the  Banaiites*  retaining  the  fame  form  of  govern- 
ment.   They  kept  pofiehjon  of  Egypt  until  the  conqueft  of  Selim,  em- 
peror of  the  Turks,  who  took  it  from  them  in  15 17.    Before  I  fpeak 
of  the  changes  he  made  in  the  conftitution,  it  is  proper  to  give  yau  a 
clear  and  precife  idea  of  the  Mamalukes.    This  name,  the  meaning 
of  which  you  know,  is  bellowed  on  the  children  carried  off  by  mer- 
chants, or  by  robbers'  from  Georgia,  Circaflia,  Natplia,  and  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  fold  at  Conftantinople 
and  Grand  Cairo.    The  grandees  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  a  fimilar  ori- 
gin, bring  them  vf'  in  their  families,  and  deftine  them  to  fucceed  to 
their  dignities.    The  antiquity  of  this  caHom  is  fat  more  remote  per- 
haps than  in  the  time  of  Jofeph,  who,  being  fold  in  this  manner  to 
Potiphar,  high-prieft  of  HeliopoKs,  became  "  ruler  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.1*    At  prefent  nope  but  thefe.  Grangers  can  have  the  title  of 
bey,  and  fill  the  pofts  of  government;    This  law  is  fo  exprefs,  that  the 
fon  of  a  bey  can  never  attain  that  eminent  ftation.    He  ufually  emr 
braces  the  military  life.    The  divan  afligns  him  a  decent  revenue,  an<j 
calls  JiiftT  "  Ebn  Elbalad,  'child  of  the  country * 
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*  Hie  Mamalukes  are  almoft'  all  of  ChrifHan  famfliea.  When  fold, 
they  are  forced  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  be  circum- 
cifed.  Language-matters  teach  them  the  Turkifh  and  the  Arabic.  M 
foon  as  they  can  read  and  write  well,  they  are  taught  the  Coran,  which 
is  the  code  of  their  religion  and  their  laws.  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
clear,  firople,  and  precife  laws,  enables  them  to  jud^e  equitably  every 
affair  that  happens  on  the  fpot  The  Mahometan,  who  is  perfect, 
matter  of  this  hook,,  knows  ail  his.  duties  .towards  God  and  towards 
man.  He  may  then  occupy  every  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaitical 
employment. 

5  From  the  tendereft  age  the  Mamalukes  learn  to  Hd4,  to  throw 
the  javelin,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fabre  and  fire-arms.  They  are  conti- 
nually exercifed  in  military  evolutions;  and  ar_e  taught  to  fupport 
with  conftancy  the  heat  of  the  climate*  and  the  diftrejfing  thirit  of 
the  deferts.  Thefe  exercifes  give  them  a  ftrong  conftitution,  and  an 
unconquerable  courage.  They  want  no  requisite  to  form  excellent  foi- 
diers  bat  matters  veried  in  the  European  tallies.  If  this  corps  were 
difciplined  by  our  officers,  it  would  be  fecond  in  bravery  to  no  nation 
on  the  earth ;  but  they  fight  without  order,  and  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  artillery,  brought  to  fuch  perfection  in  bur  days. 

*  At  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  thefe  young  men  manage  with 
addrefs  horfes  not  broken  in,  fpeak  and  write  feveral  languages,  pofleft 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  worfhif)  and  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  are  capable  of  filling  any  employments- to  which  they  may  be 
deiiined.  They  pafs  fucceffively  through  the  different  degrees  in 
the  hoofehold  of  the  beys 5  and  their  elevation  is  generally  the  refolft 
pf  merit.  Having  attained  the  pott  of  cachef,  they  govern  the 
towns  dependent  on  their  patrons,  They  are  allowed  to  purchafe 
Mamalukes,  who  follow  their  fate,  and  become  the  companions  and 
inftruments  of  their  fortunes.  There  is  now  only  one  ttep  to  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  bey,  which  gives  a  feat  amongft  the  twenty-four 
members  of  the  divan,  or  council  of  the  republic ;  but,  on  their  attain* 
ang  it,  they  do  not  ceafe  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  the  fervants  of 
their  former  matters,  and  to  preferve  for  him  the  moft  profound  fub- 
mifiion.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  origin  of  the  Mamalukes ;  fuch  is  the  routine 
ef  their  career.' 

;  The)  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  Selim,  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  in  1517,  made  no  effentiaT alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mamalukes.  The  pacha,  or  viceroy,  poffeffes 
but  a  phantom  of  authority ;  the  real  power  is  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  beys  or  grandees,-  who,  though  they  acknow- 
ledge  their  fubjeciion  to  the  Ottoman  emperor  by  paying  ari 
annual  tribute,  exercife  an  abfolute  empire  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt. 

In  the  forty-firft  letter  we  have  related  the  lingular  arid 
feventful  hiftory  of  Ali  Bey,,  who,  after  having  been  fold- to 
a  bey  of  Grand  Cairo,  was  promoted  to  different  offices  ia 
the  itate,  and  at  laft  obtained  the  rank  of  Cheik  Elbatad, 
and  governor  of  Egypt,     His  hiftory  very  much  refembles 
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that  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph ;  and  his  fending  for  his  faifetf 
and  his  family,  after  he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  great- 
neis;.  and  the  mutual  congratulations  and  tears  of  the  lather 
and  the  fon  on  this  tender  occafion,  remind  us  of  the  difco- 
very  of.  Jofeph  to  his  brethren  and  his  father  in  that  fimplej 
but  pathetic  fiery  of  iacrcd  fcripture,  which  has  drawn  tears, 
from  every  eye. 

In  the  forty-fourth  letter  Mr.  Savary  gives  an  account  of 
the  temperature  of  the  climate.     Although  part  of  Egypt 
Ues  within  the  tor  rid*  zone ;  though  the  heats  of  theThebais 
exceed  thofe  that  are  experienced  in  many  countries  di- 
reftly  under  the  equator;  and,  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile,  ftagnant  waters  are  frequently  found;  yet  the  falp- 
brity  of  the  climate  has  been  univerfally  confefled.    Old 
men  abound  in  it  who  preferve  their  vigour  and  vivacity 
to  the  period  of  fourfcore  years.     The  north  wind,  which 
prevails  conjtantly  during  the  fummer,  drives  the  vapours 
of  the  Jakes  and  marfhes   towards  Abyffinia,  and  perpe- 
tually renews  the  atmofphere.    The  exhalations  from  the 
moil  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers  contribute  to  this  falu- 
brity ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  whofe  excellence  is  con- 
feffed  by  all  antiquity,   has  confiderable  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.     In  Lower  Egypt,  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  fea,  the  extent  of  the  lakes,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  the  waters,  deaden  the  fifes  of  the  fun,  and  main- 
tain a  delightful  temperature.     In  ancient  times,  Herodotus 
fays,  "  the  Egyptians  are  the  moft  healthy  people  in  the 
**  world;  an  advantage  which  they  owe  to  the  falubrity  of 
"  the  air,  and  the  temperature  of  their  climate,  which  va- 
*'.  ries  but  little  ;  for  moft  of  the  diforders  of  men  are  to  be' 
"  attributed  to  the  rapid  viciffitudes  of  the  feafons."    Some 
modern  authors,  and  in  particular  M.  le  Faw,  have  fup- 
pofed  Egypt  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  plague  and  other  in- 
fectious -diftemgers.;   It  is  now  univerfally  Known  that  this 
epidemical  dife^fp  is  introduced  by  the  Turks.     According 
ifo  the  observations  of  ]\L  S<ivary?  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  gnd  Auguft,.if  merchandife?  infefted  with  this 
poifon,  be  introduced  intQ  Egypt,  it  dies  of  itfelf,  and  the 
people  are  under  no  alarm.     If  it  has  been  conveyed  into 
the  country  ^t  any  other  feafon.,  it  invariably  ceafes  at  that 
period  *.     The  ingenious  Baron  de  Tott,  in  his  Memoirs, 
confirms  this  account.    "  The  inquiries  I  carefully  made," 
"fays   Jie,   "  refpe&ing  the    plague,   which  1   had-  always 


*  The  edition  of  infedtious  diftempera  during  ifctenfc  heat  is  a  faffc 
\vell  knovyn  to  phvfioians. 
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**  imagined  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  convinced  me  that  'ft- 

<€  uwtf  n#  «*#  be  known  In  tkctt  country  were'  not  the  infec- 
tion convfeyed  to  Alexandria  by  its  commence  "with  Con-> 
ilantihople.  *  It  is  in  Alexandria  thfertr  makes  'its*fir  ft  ap- 
pearance in  Egypt,  and  feldom  reaches  Cairo,  although' 
no  precaution  &  taken  to  prevent  it.     Wh^frh  appears 
there,  the  great  heats  foon  put  a  ftbp  to  it}  befides,  it  is' 
well  known  that  the  piercing  dews  which  fell  in  Egypt 
towards  midfummer  deftroy,  even  at  Alexandria,  the  very 

u  feeds  of  this  diftemper.,?-       '-   '      .        :  \  .•  r  :  _••    ■       : 
In  the  forty-fifth  letter  we  have  obfervattefis'-tifl'the  dif-r 

ferent  inhabitants  of  Egypt.-  The  portraitof  the  wandering' 

Arabs  is*  well  drawn.        ;  ' 

A      -I 

*  The  third  {pedes  of  Arabs  is  comprehended  under  the  general  de-  . 
nomination  of  fiedaoui,  inhabitants  of  the  defert.    Thefe  paftoral  peb-^ 
pie  occupy  thofe  burning  folitudeV  which  extend  to  the  eaft  And  weft  of 
E^pt.     Separated  into  tribes,  they  do  not  cultivate  the^artfi*  and  feed 
on  barley,  the  fruit  of  the  date^tree,  the  flelh  and  milk  fef  their  herds.* 
Thefe  they  conduct  into  the  rallies;  where  they  'find  pafturage  and 
water.     When  every  thing  is  exhaufted.  in  one  fpor,  they  place  their 
tents,  their  wives  and  children,  .on  camels,  $iount  on  horfeback  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  tribe  fets ;  off  in  fearch  of  another  habitation. 
TJiefe  fovereigns  of  the  defertg*  declared  enemies  of  all  the  caravans* 
attack  them  wherever  they  fall  in  with  them,  and  compel  them  either 
to  pay  a  tribute,  or  to  fight.     If  they  meet  with  too  (harp' a  refiflance, 
they  retire  without  apprehending  the  porfuit  of  their  edemies.    If  they 
conquer,  they  ftrip  every  body,,  and  divide  the  booty;-  but  they  never 
kill  any  one,  unlefs  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  companions.     The 
traveller  who  puts  himfelf  under  their  protection  has  nothing  to  fear, 
either  for  his  life  or  his  riches,  for  their  word  is  facred.  *  I  have  never 
read  in  hiftory,  I  have  never .  heard  upon,  the  fpot,  that  an  Arab  ever  - 
violated  his, plighted  faith.    This  is  a  trait  which  characterizes,  at* 
once,  and  feparates  this  from  all  other  nations  on  the  earth..    Tjieir 
eagernels  for  plunder  has  not  made  them  renounce  the  lavys  of  hofpi- 
tahty.    This  virtue  is  not  lefs  honoured  amohgft  them  than  amongfl' 
the  Arab  cultivators.    Mr.  de  St.  Germain,  after  his  misfortunes  in 
paffing.  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  arriving'  at  the  tent  of  a  Bedouin,  al- 
moft  dead,  owed  his  life  to  the  generous  attention  of  his  holt,  who; 
conducted  him  to  Grand  Cairo  as  foon  as  his  health  was  reftored.  * 
Mr.  Pages,  flying  acrofs  the  fands  of  Defert  Arabia,  with  (even  Arabs, 
loft  his  water  and  hi*  provifions.     Failing tfrom  his  camel,  he  was  on 
t)ie  point  of  being  faerificed  to  the  jefentment  of  a  tribe  which  had 
been  inftiked.    One  of  his  companions  difmoonted  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  made  the  Frenchman  mount  behind  him,  and  carried  him  off 
to  a  place  of  fafety.    On  the  journey,  the  Arabs,  who  had  only  a 
frnall  barley  cake  for  their  daily  qouriihment,  divided,  it  into  eight, 
ihares,  of  which  they  always  gave  a  double  portion  to  the  ftranger. 

'  Their  exceflive  love  of  liberty  makes  them  prefer  thefe  frightful 
deferts,  wh^re.  they  live  independent,  to  the  lich  plains  pf  Egypr, 
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which  frooldeuflave  them.  That  government  has  mart.  <ha*  ottce> 
offered, them  lands,  which  they  have  refuted  rather  tba,n  fobmit  to.be 
governed  by  -defpots.  This  fpirit  of  independence,  fo  well  paiiued  ia 
the  fcriptures,  .they  have  inviolably  preserved  from  Ifoiaet,  their  an- 
cestor.' ,  -     .    '  •    ' 

In  the  fortyrfeventh  tetter,  we  have  an  accpurit;  of  the  re-  • 
volutfoha  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt  frpm  the  mojft  remote 
antiquity  tenths  prefeht  time. 

kThe  revojugipns  of  Egypt  prefent  4  lingular  an4  aflopilh- 
irig  fcene  to  the  mind.  The  ftriking  contrail  between  the- 
magnificent  jrpd  fplendpur  difplayed  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  monarchy,  :and  the  uninterrupted  deprfcffion  and  degrad-v 
at  ion  which  have  taken  place  fince  the  feign  of  Sefoftris. 
has  made  this  part  of  hiftory  very  problematical,  and .  irji 
duced  fceptics  to  call  in  qucftion  the  ancient  atchievementsu 
and  early  grandeur  of  the  Egyptians.  If  we  can  truft  the* 
concurrent  teftimony  of  Grecian  .hiftoriahs,  corroborated  in^ 
many  parts  by.  the  certain  evidence  of  facred  fcripture,  the, 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  were  the  firft  civilized  nation  of  the 
world;  were  authors  of  the  inventions  moft  beneficial  to* 
man;  and  cultivated  the  arts  andfciences;  while  Afia  was 
traverfed  by  migrating  hordes ;  while  Greece  was  a  fcene  of, 
contention  and  bloodfhed  among  roaming  lavages ;  and 
while  the  reft  of  the  world,  equally  unknown  to  geography 
and  to  hiftory,  was  only  inhabited  by  wild  beafts.  N  The  ex-T 
pedijion  of  Sefoftris  to  conquer  the  world,  that  is,  the  parts, 
of  it  which  were  inhabited  and  &nowrj  at  that  time,  the 
v;&ories  which  he  obtained,  and  the  colonies  which  he  efta- 
blifhed,  are  related  by  all  the  ancient  hiftorians.  The  re-* 
cords  of  their  conquews  and  their  greatnefe  are  inferibed  on 
durable  monuments  that  have  triumphed  over  time*  The 
celefbrated-abeKik*  were  efefted  for  thatpurpofe.  The  very 
ancient  on$  of  Rameffes,  which  ibrmerty  adorned  the  city 
of  Heiiopolis,  arid  is  now  ftandirig  before  the  pontifical"  pa-; 
lace  at  Rome,  contained  a.  panegyric  on  that  monarch,  and 
a,  hiftory  of  Iiis  conquefts  *.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus 
"  Sefoftri*  ere6Vei  two  obelifks  of  very  durable  ftone,  each, 
<*  twenty  cubits  high ;  on  jwhich  he  engraved  the  number 
**  of  his  forces,  the  particulars  of  his  revenue,  and  a  cata*. 
«<  logue  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered  f.,?  AtThebest 
Strabo  informs  us,  «  there  were  certain  obelifks  with  in- 
«*  fcriptions,  recording  the  riches  and  power  of  their  kings, 
<#  and  the  ektent  of  their  dominion,  ftretching  into  Scythia, 
♦i  Badlda^  India,  and  the  country  now  called  Ionia ;  together 
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M  with  the  multitude  of  the  tributes,  and  the  number  of 
«*  the  fbldiery,  which  coniifted  of  *  million  of  men  *.*• 
Tacitus,  the  moft  philosophical  hiftorian  of  antiquity,  re- 
lating the  voyage  of  Germanicns  into  Egypt,  and  his  curi- 
ofity  in  examining  its  antiquities*  gives  us  this  particular 
information :  "  Moi  yifit  veteramTEehariun magna vefti- 
«  gia ;  et  manebant  ftruQis  molibus  liter*  Egyptue,  priorura 
«f  opulentiam  complexx  ;  juffuf<juc  e  fenioribus  facerdotum 
<*  patrium  ferrnonem  interpreUn,  refereb*t  habitaffe  quon- 
u  dam  feptingenta  millia  aetate  militari ;  atque  ee  cum  ex- 
«c  cercitu,  regem  Rhamfen  Libyi,  EthiopiS,  Mediique  et 

Perfe,  et  Baftriano  acScythia  potitum.    Quafque  terras 

Syri,  Armeniique  et  contigui  Cappadoces  colunt,  inde 
«*  Bfthynum,  hincLyciiira  ad  mate,  imperio  tenuiffe.  Le- 
"  gebant  et  indida  gentibus  tributa,  pondue  argenti  et 
v  auri,  numerus  armorUm  equorumque,  et  dona  templi* 
**  ebur  atque  odores,  quafque  copias  frumenti  et  omnium 
"  uteniitium  qureque  riatio  penderet,  haud  minus  mag- 
"  nifica,  quam  nunc  vi  Parthorum,  aut  potentia  Roman* 
*  jubentur  t." 

Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  proofs  and  veftiges  of 
their*  ancient  greatnefs,  when  their  hiftory  becornes  con- 
nected with  that  of  other  nations,  we  never  find  them  a 
warlike  or  formidable,  people.  They  never  were  attacked 
by  any  enemy  without  being  conquered.  They  have  fuc- 
ceffively  paffed  in  fubjeftion  to-  the  yoke  of  the  Arabians, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Perfians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  Mammalukes,  who  conquered  them 
without  rdiftance,  and  governed -them  with  facility.  In 
the  time  of  Auguftus  three  cohorts  were  fufficient  to  guard 
the  Thebais.  '  Egypt  is  now  retained  in  fubje&ion  by  eight 
thoufand  foreigners ;  and  the  firft  warlike  nation  that  at- 
tacks it  will  make  an  eafy  conqueft  of  the  kingdom. 

But  a  humbled  and  fubje&ed .people  may  have  formerly. 
been  conquerors,  as  the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  fuffi- 
ciently  confirm*  It  is  to  be  remembered  alfb,  that  the  con* 
quefts  of  the  Egyptians  were  over  wandering  tribes,  or  un- 
civilized nations,  and  before  the  great  empires  in  Afia 
were  formed.  In  the  new  world ,  the  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  had  extended  their  dominion  over  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  who  lived  in  the  ftate  of  .nature,  but  fell  an  eafy 
J>rey  to  a  handful  of  foldiers  .who  carried  with  them*the  va-  , 
bur,  the  difcipline,  and  the  arms  of  Europe. 
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In  the  following  letters  M,  Savary  explains  "and  Hluftrateir* 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Egyptians.    There  is  jrauch  in-* 
genuity  and  learning  in.this.  part  of  the.  ^fork, '.although  it 
krcbletlyi  taken;  from  the  -.<*  JPanfcheoo  Egyptiacum"  of  Ja-. 
blonfki,  '     s     •     >'  ...... 

Upon  the  whole,  M.  Savary  is  an,  enlightened  *and  agree- 
able, though  fometiroes  an  inaccurate  traveler*    He  pof- 
feffes  an  enthwfiafm  and.  a^feeling  which  give  a  charm  to  his 
<tefGriptions,-and  an  intereft ,  to  rhis^feniiments. .  But  he. is 
too  prone  to  admiration,  and  too  much  addifted.Jto  erabel-' 
liflinaent.    He.employs  the. pencil  mo(e  frequently  than  the" 
pen ;  and  wifhes  rather  to  give  a  fine  defcriptiomthan  a  juft* 
one.     He  is  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  .antiquity,  and- 
lias  adduced  their  teftimoiiy.to  Hluftrate  his  jfubjecY;  x>ut  he- 
dees,  not  feern  to,  have  made;gre&t  advances;  inhiftoricai  cri- 
ticifip.     Although   he  refided  five  years  in  Egypt  j  he. has* 
furveyed  the  monuments  of  antiquity  with  a  very  carelefs 
iafpe&ion ;  and  has  trufted  more  to  the  teftim*>n.y  of  former- 
authors  than  to  his  Qwn  obfervatiqu.  t       ..*:...       >  .  * 

There  is  a  remarkable  and  ftriking  difference  between 
the  travellers  of  France  and  .thofe  of  England.  While  the 
tinfocial,  unaccommodating,  and  infolent  character  of  the 
former  difpofes  them  to  look  with  contempt  on  other  na- 
tions, and,  defpife  manners  and  cuftoms  different  from  their* 
own;  the  agreeable ;  courtefy  and  vanity  of  the  latter  leads 
them  to  adorn  every  JobjecT:,  andembellilh  every  occurrence. 
An  Englifh  traveller  generally  gives  us  a  caricature;  a 
French  traveller  prefents  us  with  a, flatter ing  likencfs.  To 
iirike.  the  medium  between  the  two  would  be  to  travel  like 
a  pbilofopher. 

The  translation  is  generally  faithful.to  the  author's  mean- 
ing, but  abounds  with  violations  of  grammar*  with  incorredV 
cxprefiions,  and  with Gallicifms.  ,  _   ..       ;      .. 


Art.  XII.  An  Inquiry  into  the '  prefsnt  Statt i  of  Medical  Sur- 
.gery;  including  the  Analogy  between  external- and  internal 
.  Difardcrs ;  and  the  Infepar ability  of  thefe  Branches  of  the 
.  fame  Profejfion.  By  Thomas  Kirklandy  M.J).  Member  of  the 
.  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo.  ,13s. 
Dodiley.     London,  1786. 

•  ■ 

HP  HE  preceding  volume  of  this  work  was  publilhed  near 

"*■    four  years  ago,  and  contained  chiefly  the  author's  fen- 

timents  refpetSttng  inflammation  in  general,  and  thofe  fpc- 

cies  of  it  yyhich  terminate  in  resolution.  t  Obj^cjions  hav-r 
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ijtg  been  made  to  fame  of  his  doctrines,  the  prefent  volume 
is  introduced  with  the  author's  defence  :  but,  as  it  might  be 
thought  invidious  in  us  to  take  any  part  in  the  difpute,  we 
fliall  wave  the  coniideration  of  this  fubjeft,  and  proceed  to 
the  continuation  of  the  work. 

The  rirft  object  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  attention  is  purfilency; 
the  nature  of  which  he  explains  upon  phyfiologicai  princi- 
ples. He  likewife  examines,  with  much  judgment,  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  promoting  fuppuration,  and  difcharging 
the  matter  from  abiceffes;  fpecifying,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
frequently  illuftrating  by  examples,  thofe  cafes  in  which  it 
may  be  advifeable,  in  particular  circumftances,  to  change 
the  topical  applications.  The .  following  remarks  on  the 
nervous  cough,  which  often  accompanies  the  forming  of 
rtiatter  in  any  part  of  the  body,  are  highly  worthy  of  at- 
tention. 

*  Now,  every  cough  arifes  from  nervous  afFe&ion,  and  may  be  fail 
to  be  nervous ;  but  that  we  now  allude  to  proceeds  from  a  difeafe  in 
toe  nerves,  independent  of  any  flux,  or  obltruclion  in  the  lungs ;  and 
the  flighted  irritation  from  the  common  air,  from  the  natural  mucus 
or  lymph,  or  the  molt  trivial  caufe,  excites  a  At  pf  coughing.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  local  inflammation  is  always  accompanied 
with  sm  increafed  degree  of  irritability  throughout  the  whole  body; 
which,  where  the  patient  is  ftrong  and  healthful,  is  of  the  inflamma- 
tory kind,  and  brings  on.  for  a  time,  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  We  alio  obferved,  that  increafed  irrita- 
bility from  wounds  and  ulcers  fubjefls  the  patient  to  evening  rigors 
and  fever ;  and,  where  the  forming  of  matter  is  flow,  in  debilitated 
habits,  a  different  kind  of  irritability,  and  the  cough  we  are  fpeaking 
of,,  is  the  confequence;  owing  to  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  being  ren- 
dered more  irritable,  in  general  with  the  reft  of  the  body.  We  formerly 
took  notice  where  thisfymptom  came  on  from  an  ablcefs  in  the  hand 
and  wrift*  I  have  feveral  times  known  a  fit  of  coughing  inftantly 
brought  on,  when  the  nervous  fyftem  was  preternaturally  irritable, 
by  irritating  the  nerves  in  the  ear  with  an  ear-picker;  fairly  confirm- 
ing the  doctrine  before  taught,  that,  by  affecting  any  one  part  of  the 
brain  we  affect  the  whole* 

'  A  young  man  was  emaciated,  and  had  a  violent  dry  cough  for  a 
long  time,  during  the  forming  of  an  abfeefs  about  the  reclum ;  and, 
the  caufe  not  being  known,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  pulmonary  con- 
fumption,  and  treated  accordingly;  but, :  upon  the  abfeefs  (hewing  it- 
felf,  and  the  tenfion  being  taken  off,  by  diicharging  the  matter,  there 
was  an  end  of  this  fymptom,  which  had  given  him  much  trouble.  £ 
have  frequently  obferved  thefe  coughs  in  abfcefTes  about  the  joints ; 
but  upon  the  caufe  being  removed  they  disappeared. 
.  '  A  young  woman  had  a  white  fwelling  in  the  knee,  attended  with 
foul  bone  and  abfcefTes.  She  was  greatly  emaciated,  had  a  violent 
cough,  and  fpit  up  matter:  which  at  that  time  gave  us  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend the  lungs  were  affiled,  and  4eterrcd  us  iiom  any  thoughts  of 
*  ampu- 
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afoptrtatkm.  Neverthelefs,  the  pain  which  this  unfortunate  girl  liofe; 
obliged  her  to  feek  after  this  remedy  to  procure  cafe ;  and,  at  hef . 
ctraef!  reqaeft,  I  performed  the  operation  without  any  other  profpeet. 
Yet,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  congh  very  foon  left  her,  and 
Ike  recovered ;  which  hints  may  lead  us  to  be  very  accurate  in  diftin- 
jgnftung  one  kind  of  cough  from  another,  that  we  may  not  omit  the 
afiftance  the  art  affords. 

*  When  a  cough  comes  on  upon  the  gathering  takiag  place,  the 
caofe  will  often  be  obvious,  if  not  accompanied  with  any  other  appa- 
rent difeafe ;  but  in  fcrophulous  joints,  attended  with  fwelling  in  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  we  muft  have  an  eye  to  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  fymptoms  which  of  ually  attend  them.  A  true  nervous  cough 
is  frequently  fhort  and  quick,  though  fometimes  fierce  and  violent,  «v 
in  weak  habits,  deep  and  hollow ;  at  one  time  dry,  and  others  moift  ; 
for,  m  irritations  of  the  kings,  there  is  often  a  greater  fecretton  of  mo* 
ens  or  lymph  than  ufual ;  and  thefe,  being  infpiflated,  referable  matter 
fjpit  op  in  confumptions :  but  what  we  have  already  faid  on  this  fub- 
jeft  will  lead  us  to  diftinguifh  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  be  fome 
guide  to  us  in  our  proceedings. 

j  *  Jt  is  impoffible  to  fubdue  the  fymptom  we  are  fpeaking  of  till  the 
irritability  of  the  habit  is  removed  by  difcharging  the  matter,  &c. 
Jrom  the  abfeefs;  but  it  may  be  mitigated  by  very  fmall  dofes  of  lau- 
danum, or  paregoric  elixir;  for  though  twenty  of  the  former  may  be 
■ecefiary  to  procure  deep,  yet  one  drop  will  allay  the  irritability  of  the 
whole  habit,  if  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  by  deadening  the 
fenfation  of  the  nerves  fufficiently,  without  offending  the  Hornach. 
It  may  be  given  in  oil  and  fyrup,  or  in  the  faline  julep,  if  heat 
makes  it  neceflary;  but,  when  heat  is  abfent,  a  decoction  of  myrrh  ia 
a  more  powerful  affiftant;  the  bowels  being  kept  regularly  6pen  at  the 
lame  time,  and  care  taken  to  avoid,  if  poffible,  the  breathing  of  air 
replete  with  effluvia  that  may  irritate  the  lungs/ 

The  authojr  next  confiders  thofe  abfeeffes  which  require 
particular  treatment,  on  account  of  their  relpedtive  fitu-% 
at  ion.  This  ciafs  is  very  numerous  ;  and  Dr.  Khkland  has 
ietcrfperfed,  in  his  detail,  feverahcafes  confirming  the  prac- 
tice which  he  recommends.  Our  own  obfervation  induces 
us  to  join  with  him  in  opinion  relative  to  a  remark  he  makes 
on  the  ftatc  of  the  tefles ;  it  is>  that  inflammations,  in  the 
inward  part  of  this  gland,  like  the  parenchymatous  part  of 
fhe  liver,  and  other  lymphatic  glands,  does  not  bring  on 
violent,  but  obtufe  pahi :  and  during  the  time  that  purulent 
matter  is  confined  to  the  infide  of  the  tefticle,  the  fymp-? 
toms  are  much. milder  than  in  common  gatherings.  Ever 
fince  he  has  made  this  distinction  he  has  been  able  to  de- 
termine from  thefe  fymptoms,  via.  from  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis not  being  thickened,  and  the  cellular  membrane  re- 
maining unaffected^  when  inflammation  and  abfeefs  were 
confined  to  the  tefticle.  He  thinks  it  is  the  tunica  vaginalis^ 
wh*n  inflamed,  which  brings  on  the  violent  fymptoms  that 

have 
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tetve  been  foppofed  to  arife  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
teftes;  though  the  abferra  of  violent  fymptoms,  he  admits, 
is  ao  proof  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  not  inflamed ;  as  is 
evident  in  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele,  whether  by  the 
felon  or  cauftics. 

Several  fubfequent  chapters  of  the  volume  are  employed 
«n  gangrene  and  fphacelus.  The  author  takes  a  view  of 
the  practice  in  thefe  diforders  from  the  eariieft  ages  of  phy- 
fic;  accurately  diicriminating  the  different  fpecies*  and 
fpecifyiag  the  particular  method  of  cure  adapted  to  each* 
We  ihall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  extract  from 
this  part  of  the  work,  becaufe  the  author  is  particularly  ex- 
plicit in  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  method  of  cure. 

'  The  crural  artery  and  its  branches .  being  found  ofEfied  in  a  gea-e 
demaa  aged  fmy-feven,  who  died  of  a  mortification  which  bega* 
m  one  of  his  toes,  an  opinion  took  rife  that  the  fame  catife  molHy 
produced  this  difeafe,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  recovery* 
Experience  has  proved  the  fajfity  of  this  reafoning  ;  and,  though  thq 
malady  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  yet  we  have  fometimes  the  pieaiuio 
of  (being  oar  patients  get  well.  It  mod  commonly  happens  to  oUL 
people  ;  but  we  alfo  meet  with  it  in  thofe  not  far  advanced  in  yearc, 
who,  from  free  living,  &c.  have  injured  their  conftitutions.  In  the 
former,  a  deficiency  in  nervous  energy  may  alone  be  the  caufe ;  or 
this  may  be  accompanied  with  an  acrid  ftate  of  the  juices ;  in  the  }afo 
ter,  both  thefe  caufes  are  moftly  joined ;  and  preternatural  irritabi. 
lit/,  with  great  pain,  often  attend  the  whole. 

*  Now,  when  the  pain  and  preternatural  irritability  are  great* 
opium  is  indifpenfable ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  followed  with  fuccef?* 
becaule  the  diforder  is  often  incurable.  Befides,  though  under  pro- 
per regulation?,  I  believe  opium  to  be  a  moll  powerful  remedy,  in 
this  difeafe,  yet  it  will  fometimes  increafe  it ;  nor  is  it  always  alone 
fufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  the  afliftance  of  other  remedies  being  re- 
quifite.  Its  being  given  in  large  dofes  will  frequently  fruftrate 
Our  intentions ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  rendered  ufelefs  by  improper  ap~ 
plications  to  the  part 

'  I  do  pot  remember  ever  feeing  one  inflance  of  opium  fucceeding 
in  the  cure,  or  in  the  mitigation,  of  this  complaint,  where  foment- 
ations and  turpentine  digeftives  were  ufed;  and  I  do  believe  we 
might  prefcribe  it  to  eternity  without  fuccefs,  were  no  alterations  to 
be  made  in  thefe  particulars.  I  am  very  certain  fomentations,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  increafe  putrefaction  in  fores ;  and  that 
in  this  mortification,  when  a  fed  line  has  pointed  out  a  difpofitio^ 
in  the  difeafe  to  flop,  a  repetition  of  the  fomentation  has  frequendy 
interrupted  nature  in  her  progrefs  towards  a  care,  and  affifted  in 
battening  the  patient  to  his  grave  *  efpecially  when  aided  with  thofe 
dreffiijgs  which  invite  a  flux  of  humours  to  the  part.  .        . 

(  The  ufe  of  opium  in  this  inflance  appears  to.  be  in  ieflening  the 
irritability  of  the  affeded  part,  becaufe  pain  is  not  capable  of  bring- 
ing on  either  inflammation  or  fphacelus,  as  pain  itfeli  evinces.  .  And 

whr 
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why  {hould  not  our  fedatives  be  applied  immediately  to  the  afoftecT 
part?  Lenients,  indeed,  have  been  recommended;  and  I  have  hot,v 
the  lead  doubt  bat  (baking  the  foot  and  ancle  in  warm  milk,  and 
applying  a  fimple  emollient  poultice,  is  a  method  preferable  to  that, 
commonly  ufed ;  and  the  patient  will  often  derive  much  advantage 
from  its  eafing  pain.  Neverthelefs,  remedies  being  mild  and  fort, 
'and  lying  eaiy  upon  the  part,  are  not  fufficient;  they' (hould  not 
only  have  a  property  of  procuring  eafe,  by  taking  off  tenfion,  but 
they  (hould  have  an  innate  property  of  leifening  the>irritabihty  of 
|he  nerves ;  and  for  this  purpofe  various  fedatives  may  be  necefiary, 
as  preternatural  fenfation  does  not  always  give  way  to  the  fame  re-  - 
inedy.  Opium,  it  is  true,  in  general,  leffens  all  kinds  of  preternatu- 
ral irritability  for  a  time ;  but  the  difeafe  occafioning  this  affection, 
can  often  only  be  entirely  removed  by  the  native  balfams,  eifential 
oils,  and  the  like.  Pitch  has  a  powerful  fedative  quality;  and  an 
ointment  of  thin  confidence,  com po fed  of  equal  quantities  of  this 
Ingredient  and  bees -wax,  with  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  will,  for  the 
moft  part,  be  found  a  remedy  perfectly  capable  of  allaying,  without 
inconvenience,  that  kind  of  irritability  which  commonly  prevail  in 
this  difeafe  :  and,  by  mixing  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  the  like,  along' 
with  it,  we  have  a  good  antifceptic  for  the  parts,  where,  on  account 
of  the  fphacelus,  antifceptic  dreffings  are  required.  If  a  proper 
quantity  of  opium  be  added  to  the  bread  and  milk  poultice,  which 
covers  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  a  better  remedy  than  the  (imple 
poultice  only.  In  fome  cafes,  an  anodyne  emollient  cerate,  made 
of  diacuylon,  the  powder  of  marfhmallow-leaves,  or  linfeed  flour, 
a  little  wax,  opium,  pitch,  and  oil,  (hould  be  preferred  \  though  I 
have  feveral  times  feen  dry  dreffings  of  bark  and  myrrh  put  an  entire 
Hop  to  the  mortification,  even  in  worn-out  conflitutions,  where  death 
feemcd  inevitable ;  and  I  generally  now  have  recourfe  to  them  in 
this  complaint. 

'  By  this  method  of  proceeding .  there  is  lefs  neceflity  for  taking 
large  dofes  of  opium,  which  very  frequently  bring  on  a  drunken  de- 
lirium, make  the  patient  fick,  take  away  appetite,  and  thus  do  mif- 
chief  in  Head  of  good ;  as  is  evident  from  their  no  way  (lopping  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  when  they  have  thefe  effects ;  whereas' 
fmall  dofes,  frequently  repeated,  will  gradually  leflen  nervous  irrU 
lability  without  fuch  inconveniences.  I  can  aver,  that  1  have  re- 
peatedly feen  this  kind  of  mortification  removed  under  the  ufe  of 
anodyne  topics,  when  we  were  obliged  to  leave  off  opium  becaufe 
it  brought  on  a  delirium,  and  took  away  the  appetite,  without  pro- 
ducing any  good  effect ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that,  unlefs  the  patient  can  eat  mild,  no u riming  food,  there  will  be 
but  fmall  hopes  of  a  cure.' 

Our  author  feems  to  entertain  no  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  cataplafm  corjipoied  of  honey,  flour,  and  yeaft,  in 
iuperficial  fphaceli ;  but  we  think  his  ofefervation  on  this 
fubjec*r.  is  not  fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience*     ,  » 

The  abovementioned  fubjects  are  fucceeded  by  fome  re- 
marks on  the  amputation  of  mortified  limbs,  gangrenous 
*  abfeeffes, 
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^bfcefles,  and  ftrumse,  or  the  evil.     Our  author  examines 

the  gttJfcnd  upon  which  the  opinion  refpe&ing  the  utility 

of  the  bark,  in  the  latter  of  thefe  complaints,  has  been 

founded.     The    authorities    particularly   inveftigated    are 

thofe  of  Di.  John  Eordyce,  Dr..  Fothergill;  ^nd  Dr.  Bond. 

Dr.  fcirkland  obferves  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  tnat,  in  the 

-Cafes  recited  by  xhefe  authors,  in  which  a  courie  of  deob? 

•firuents  took  place,  they  were  preparatory  to  the  ufe  of 

the  bark,  and  favoured  its  fuccefs,  which  might  not  have 

happened  without  their  affiftance ;  otherwife,  how  came  it 

to   pafs,  fays   he,   that  Dr.  Fothergill  could  not  remove 

ftrumous  glands  by  bark  alone?     Our  author  fubjoins,  he 

has  found  it  true  from  experience,  that  when,  in  relaxed 

habits,  the  bark.is  adminiftered  as  a  cure  for  the  ftruma, 

it    ought    to    be    accompanied    with    deobftruents.      We 

readily  join  with  him  in  this  opinion ;  and  fuch  treatment 

is  particularly  advifeable  in  the  earlier  ftage  of  the  cure. 

In  a  poftfcript  the  author  makes  fome  obfervations  on 
fwelled  glands  which  are  not  ftrumous;  on  the  dyfliy- 
meny,  or  fero-purulent  abfcefs ;  abfceffes  of  the  joints, 
amputation,  and.  lymphatic  abfceffes,  with  a  few  addenda 
on  fubjefts  before  treated  in  the  work.  The  plan  which 
Dr.  Kirkland  has  propofed,'  is  not  yet  completed.  He  has 
hitherto  confidered  the  treatment  of  abfceffes  fo  far  only 
as  to  the.  commencement  of  their  ulcerated  ftate,  intend- 
ing to  proiecute  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  the  fubfequent  ftage 
of  thofe  complaints  in  a  future  volume.  From  the  pro- 
grefshe  has  already  made,  we  may  anticipate  the  utility  of 
the  remaining  part  of  his  undertaking.  He  mews  himfelf 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples, of  furgical  practice ;  his  obfervations  are  dictated 
with  judgment ;  fome  of  them  highly  valuable ;  and  though 
he  ihould  not  enrich  the  art  with  any  new  acquifitions  of 
knowledge  or  therapeutic  expedients,  yet  the  work  may  be 
juftly  regarded  as  a  rational  and  ufeful  commentary  on  fur- 
gical authors,  opinions,  and  fyftems. 
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Art.XIII.    St.  PETERSBURG. 

'THE  imperial1  atatfetfTy  of  ftuffia  continues  to  labour  with 
■■■  filcceft  in  the  production  of  the  grand  etymological  and 
critical  di&ionary  of  the  Ruffian  language,  of  which  already 
many  (heets  have  been  prefented  to  the  world.  The  Princefs 
de  Da/Maw,  its  prefident  and  founder,  Mfgr.  le  Metropolis 
de  Novogorod  et  de  'St.  Peter/burg  Gabriel,  and  the  perpetual 
fecretar y  M+  le  Cvnfeiilef  ae  Cour  Lepechin,  are  particularly 
diftinguiffied  by  theif  zeal  and  their  a&ivity.  A  committee 
aflembles  almoft  every  week  at  the  houfe  of  the  prefident, 
the  purpo'fe  of  which  is  to  examine  minutely  each  word,  to 
difcover  its  etymology,  and  to  fix  it*  proper  fignification* 
At  one  of  thefe  meetings  they  were  defirous  of  defining  the 
word  virtue;  they  analyzed  every  definition  oHt  which  botK 
the  ancient  and  modern  bhilofophirs  have  given';  they  con- 
sulted the  Encyclopedia; that  treafure  which  ought  to  be  fUffi- 
cient  for  every  intelle£hial  want,  but  which  often,  as  in  the* 
prefenf  inftance,  prefents  orriy  a  magnificent  difplay  of  bril- 
liant declamation.  In  thefe  refeardhes  this  ingeniduS  ibciety 
only  found  itfelf  the  more  embartaffed ;  and  one  6f  the  aca- 
demicians already  decifively  afferted,  that  the  fignificatiori 
of  the  word  virtue  could  not  poffibly  be  determined,  fined 
different  nations,  in  times  remote  from  each  other,  had  given* 
various  interpretations  of  it,  and  applied  it  in  a  very  different 
manner. '  At  laft,  the  Princefs  de  DafchkatO  offered  her  fen-*' 
timents  upon  the  cjueftiori,  which  were  applauded  in1  lb  high 
a  degree,  that  the  affembly  unanimoufly  requefted  that  m6 
would  preferve  them  in  writing.  This  requeft  being  com- 
plied with,  the  academy,  with  Kef  perniiffion, '  hung  up  the 
paperfof  public  infpe&ion,  peffuaded  that  it  would' afford 
both  matter  of  amuferftent  and  inftruftion. ♦  -l 

The  Princefs  de  Dafchkaiv's  opinion  is,  that  the  word  v/r- 
tue  ha.a  a  decifive  meaning,  which  cannot  fuffer  change;  that 
virtue  is  the  fame  in  all  times,  and  amongft  all  nations-;  that, 
as-  a  celeftial  effence,  it  admits  not  variation  ;  that  it  alone 
elevates  man  to  a  degree  of  fuperiority  independent  of  every 
P°fiy£?i  $V0I!t»  or  opinion  whatlbev.er.  That  if  different  na- 
tions have  defined  it  differently,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  taken 
an  attribute  or  (boot  of  virtue  for  virtue  itfelf.  In  fine,  that, 
if  the  word  virtue  needed  any  other  term  by  which  it  fhould 
fee  diftinguii&ed,  Ihe  would  give  the  following  definition : 

Virtue^ 
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Virtue  *  Juftice,  Truth,  taking  them  as  fynonymous ;  or  rather 
*  "siting  its  meaning  by  the  fubfequent  genealogy; 


( 


Virtue    ■  Truth 

I.J     I      Ml  [ 

Juftice 


J  I  r     r,i       ■  ,|      m 

Fortitude.  Beneficence  Humanity 

I  I  1 

Courage  Generofity  Charity 

Behold,  fays  the  princeft,  what  a  pi&ure  the  tenn  virtai 
ptefents  to  my  imagination!    It  is  with  this  view  of  it  that 
my  mind  is  penetrated ;  and  I  confider  it  as  that  juftfce,  whic{| 
is  the  root  or  trunk  from  which  fpring  all  the  belt  qualities 
of  the  ibul.     A  moment's  refleftion  wui  convince  you,  that, 
if  a  firm  attachment  to  juftice  be  once  eftablifhed,  the  prac- 
tice of  every  fecial  virtue  will  ceale  xto  be  difficult.    Every 
eftimable  quality,  every  great  and  noble  a£Uon,  is  naturally 
derived  from  this  facred  lburce.   They  are  the  pure  ftrearas 
from  a  divine  fountain.     The  juft  man  is  humane,  honeft, 
and  companionate,  without  difficulty.    Juftice  is  the  true 
baQs  of  all  theft  virtues ;  the  only  immoveable  and  folid 
principle  which  can  comprehend  different  ag»and  opinion* 
under  one  perfpicijous  and  determinate  point  o#  view.    It  i? 
uniformly  the  fame,  and  fhall  remain  fo  to  all  eternity !    It 
ajone  can  be  the  fource  of  every  thing  which  deferves  our 
reverence;  it  alone  isprqdu&ive  of  wlptever  is  ufeful  to 
mankind.    Without  juftice^  utility  would  not  exift }  and  were 
it  not  natural  to  the  human  heart,  when  uncorrupted,  all . 
thole  branches  which  have  fprung  from  it  had  been  un- 
known.  \i  juftice  were  no  more,  if  this  fecret  monitor  ceafepl 
to  fpeak  to  our  continence,  the  abfence  of  every  virtue  would 
foon  be  the  refult.    The  juft  man,  accuftomed  to  weigh  his 
own  a&ions,  thofe  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  enemies,  in  the 
fame  balance,  which,  he  always  fufpends  by  the  hand  of 
truth,  far  from  blackening  merit;  feels,  on  the  contrary,  a 
pure  delight  which  exalts  him  in  his  own  eyes  when  he 
renders  juftice  to  the  good  aftions  or  intentions  evert  of  his 
enemies.     He  acknowledges  frankly  that  fuperiority  which . 
others  have  over  himfelf ;  he  fees,  without  ettvy,  merit  re* 
ceive  its  reward.    The  moft  rigid  duties  ceaft  to  him  to  ap1* 
pear  difficult  j  and  his!  felf-love  finds  no  longer  any  facrifice 
opprefpve,    Vice  only  can  trouble  the  tepofe  of  the  juft 
man's  heart.     Humanity  renders  him  indulgent' to  human 
weaknefs.   He  is  the  enemy  only  of  the  vicious  5  and  if  juf- 
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tiu  be  the:  foufce  of  every  virtue,  vice  is  its  oppofite;  and 
this  oppofition,  though  in  an  imperfeft  manner,  proves  the 
.excellence,  and  the  fuperiority  of  virtue.  I  know/'  added 
foe,  "  -that- .there*'*rc /thofc  who-  have  declared,  that  the 
Greeks,  even  in  their  heroic  times,  had  no  idea  of  virtue  or 
of  vice*  and  they  have  encteavoufed  to  prove  their  ailertion. 
by  exhibitiit^thetr grofliielV anjt  ferocity:  they  prfetend  alfo, 
that  tlie  Greek  language  had  no  words  to  expreii  *hefe  ideas ; 
that  the  terms  Areti  and  Kakia  *  meant  only — tfye  former, 
vafoitf$  Srtd  an  Ardour  to  encounter  difficulty-^tti^  latter,  the 
natural  defects  of  the  human  body,  and  difagreeable  fenfa- 
Hofis.  *:Bift  I  am  perfuaded"  that  the  ju'ft  man"  In  Greece,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  and  in  other  ages,  if  he  had  fuffi- 
fcient  light  to  know  virtue,  attributed  it  to  a  meaning  more 
trxtenfivfe  and'more'Worthy.  Gratitude,  that  lentiment  ii> 
delightful  to  a -virtuous  rrtan,  hath  been,  in  all  times,  and 
Timongft'  ail  people,  even  the  moft  lavage,  feh  and  revered. 
Thisr lentiment  i^doulklefs  a?  virtue ;  it- is  a  branch  from  the 
fame  tree;  although- it  be  not  what  we  underftand  by  the 
term  vahur,  and  ftill  Tefs  by  that  of  pkyfical  firengik.  Far 
from  contenting  to  defpoil  the  Greeks  of  thofe  ideas  which 
ran  alone'  elevate  and  enEghten  the  human  mind,  I  cannot 
allow  myfelf  to  wfe  the  fame  argument,  and*  to'i'ay,  that 
the  Latins  and  the  French  had  no  -juft-idla'  of  virtnt^  t>e- 
icairfe  virtus f  in  its  original  meaning,  e>«prefled  only  force, 
toura'ge,  and  val6ur.  But  I  am  firmly  iatisficd  that  the  Ro- 
,  Vnarrs,  the  FffcncM  the  C5reeks/and  tbe  Ruffians,  enlightened 
by  truth',  and  animated  by  jtiftice;  (pethSps  without  know- 
ing how*  to*  defcribe  their  fentihnents)  have-  felt,  and  will 
•feel*  to  the  end? .6f  time,  *i he  meaning  of  virtue,  however  it 
may  be  enfeebled- by  thole  r*bflrafir  terms  which  are  attached 
to  hrby  the  imperfection  of  language." 
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V  .  TP  H  E  wars  iri  *yhic-fe  the  GerB^ajis  hav*ever  been  en- 
».  •  g3gcd»  h*ye  long  retarded  thoir  progrels  in  polite 

literature;  and,,  in  their  :philofophical  writings;  they  have 
adopted  an  arrangement  of  phralers  fo. complicated  and  un- 
wieldy, trjat,  without  long  jna#ice,  a;ftranger  can  never 
amderftand  them.  ;  The  a$njvy  between  our  language  {the 
jEngUife] .  and  the  .German,,  haj  l>ee;i  of  great  Service  to  me 
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rin  reading  the  productions  of  this  country;  '^nd  I  Have  now- 
got  over  all  difficulties  in -it.     The  German  taftc  is  more 
fakintG-oursthan  the  French,  >  France  caa  boaft  of  no  fuch 
:  po€t  as  Klopftock,  who  may,  in  many  refpcQs,  be,  put  on  a 
•level  with  iJVfilton.     GeiTner  is  all  fweetnefs  and  fiftiplicfty. 
.  The  lytic  poems  of  Rambler  are  excellent*     Their  d/amati^c 
compoli^ioas  -are  but   moderate.     Pretending  $.o*'\m)itye 
■.  Shafcefpeare,  many  of  their  writers  have  mWta^n  extr^v^- 
•jpnee  for  genius,  and  unintelligible  abfurdity  for  the  fub- 
Jime.     Goethe*  the  author  of  The' Sorrows  of  Warier,  is  fooa 
to  publiflt  a  new  edition  bf  Werter,  mvucn  enlarged  yvittx 
rotlier-t*ew  pieces!  -making  in  all  eight  vofu/ws  octavo. 
.  Goethe,  lives  juft  in  our  neighbourhood;  is  a  pkafing  c^nv- 
panion,  arid  a  wbrthy  member  of  fociety*  .  Wieland,  tjje 
Voltaire  of  Germany,-  is  engaged  in  translating  JL^ucian^  who 
he  thinks  furniftes  the  beft  cpunterppi&n  tp  tha£  faaatkifn), 
jefuitifm,   lcepticiitn,   and  free-n>atonry,  which  mske  ib 
•much  noiiV  hfere.     The  metaphyfics  of  Profeifor.Kant.,  at 
tKoenigfoerg,  gain  grpund.     A  parfon  in  #nuid$nburg  jk*s 
.been  iirfpended  from  his  office  for  endejwogriag  to  pix>v.e  *> 
•his  peafants,  that,  upon  Kant'?  principlesjrthere.exifts  np 
.God.    The  prefent  king  of  Pruffia  is  believed  to  be  a.  jsfuit, 
and  for  certain  named  a  Saxon  general  oi  the  ■  Roman.  Ca- 
tholic religion  to  be  governor  to  the  prince*reyal  of  Prujfi*. 
•You  cannot  conceive  what  an  alarm  is  fpre*d  .through  G§rr 
nxpny,  and  how  much  free-mafons  and  jefuits  are  dreaded.* 
:Upon  rdceipt  of  this,  I'hope  you  will  write  *nft  another  ]oag 
Jetuer,  with  as  large  a  parcel  of  sews  as  yew  oap  cram  into 
a  flieet.    Send  the  books  as  icon  as  poffible,  with  orders  tp 
•be  forwarded  from  Hamburgh  immediately.    Let  ipinc  be 
in  a  parcel  feparate  from  thofe  add reffed  to^ipfeflor  Schitfz, 

iLard  h  ii.i  j'i  otfers  you  his  beft  compliments 4   i 
*  •    »  > 

.      Jan. 1787.  .      I  am,  &c. 

* 

: : '' ■  *  ' a  ■  '^ 


Ant.  XW  To  the  "Editors  of  the  Englijb  Review.. 

0 

Gentlemen, 
-T  CeniW  not  obferve,  without  -fome  concern  and  furpjife, 
-A  that,  in  your  criticifm  on  the  "  ElTay  on  the  Slavery  and 
•Commerce  of  the  Human  Species,"  in  Auguft,  you  feem  1a- 
^tire&iy  to  3II0W  the  necej/ity  of  cultivating  our  .Weft-Jndja 
•  ilfends  fome  degree  of  weight  in  falliatim  of  that  infernal 
•fyftan  <?f  cruelty  and oppreilion !  Permit  me  to  expofttilkts. 
Is  there  any  revelation  from  the  Divinity  veiling  either  the 
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Aggregate  of  the  Britifh  nation,  or  that  feleU  part  of  them 
the  Weft-India  planters,  with  a  right  to  appropriate  and 
treat  their/^/fow-creatures,  of  any  country  or  complexion, 
merely  as  cattle ;  and  their  treatment  is  worfe  than  that' 
of  cattle,  exclufiye  of  the  aggravation  induced  by  their  fa* 
culty  of  reflecting  on  their  hopelefs  mifery  ?  Can  Chriftians, 
who,  in  their  prayers,  make  their  nrcafure  of  treatment 
of  their  neighbour  the  ground  and  rule  of  their  own  hopes 
from  the  Deity,  be  fo  feMflily  abfurd  to  imagine  that  this 
cruelty  will  be  palliated  in  His  eftimation  by  the  neceffity  of 
their  making  more  gain  by  their  fugar  and  rum  ? 

Can  thefe  favage  oppreffors  produce  a  charter  from  that 
God  who  we  are  told  from  reafon,  as  well  as  by  revelation* 
is  norefpe&er  of  perfons,  for  thus  annihilating  the  common 
rights  of  their  fpecies  for  the  emolument  and  indulgence  of 
their  predeceflbrs,  themfelves,  and  pofterity,  from  the  fifft 
difcovery  and  poffeffion  of  thofe  iflands?  *. 

The  arrogance,  folly,  and  impudence,,  of  faying  to  the 
inhabitants  of  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  "  We  have 
lately  difcovered  and  taken  poffeffion  of  certain  iftands, 
the  cultivation  of  which  will  redound  greatly  to  the  in- 
•  diligence  of  dur  palates,  as  well  as  to  our  profit .;  and  there- 
fore, finding  the  climate  not  fuitable  to  the  exercife  of  fo 
much  labour  by  our  own  people  as  to  turn  it  to  much  ac-* 
count,  and  having  found  by  experience  that  it  does  not 
agree  with,  our  conflitution  or  humour  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue that  it  requires;  there  is  therefore  a  clear  and  abiolute 
neceffity,  founded  on  the  law  of  God,  as  weH  as  the  com- 
mon reciprocal  rights  of  the  fpecies,  that  we  fliould  convert* 
you  into  a  faleable  commodity  like  cattle,  and  iacr&ce  your 
,*vell-being  to  our  wants  and  wifhes  1" 

Perhaps  I  have  already  enlarged  too  much  on  a  point 
which  does  not  require  thp  elucidation  of  laboured  argument* 
I  am,  Gentlemeri,  with  much  efteem>  and  wifhes,  of  fuccefe 
to  yow  publications,  which  wear  the  appearance  of  eandourt 

Your  obedient,  humble  fervant. 

liVMANUSf 

-  We  have  willingly  inferted  HuMAttus's  letter,  being  of  opt* 
nion  that  a  dijinterejted  advotate,  claiming  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity fir  a  wretched  and  helphfs  race  of  meny  who*  in  our 

,JVeft-India  (/lands,  and  other  places ,  feem  to  be  almofi  totally 
deprived  of  them9  is  a  truly  dignified  character \  and  cannot  be 
too  ferimfiy  attended  to.  Nor  will  zeal  or  warmth^  in  fuch  a 
*$ufe,Jlandinneedofap>hgy, 
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<A*T«  16.     Rarne  Come*  Bvangelizantcs ;  or,  The  comic  Frogs  turned 
Metbodijf.    8vo.  is.  Macklew.    London,  1786. 

WE  are  forry  that  a  writer,  who  difplays  no  inconfiderable  ta-t 
-  lents,  ihonld  have  fb  egrcgioufly  mifemployed  them,  as  he  lias, 
certainly  done,  in  the  production  now  before  vs.  A  more  flagrant  and 
outrageous  attack  upon  every  thing  which  a  Chriftian  holds  raoft  fa- 
cred,  we*  have  no  where  met  with.  Though  friends  to  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  yet  we  think  that  liberty  fhould  hsLVt/ome  bounds ;  and  that 
a  publication,  rejtfete  with  foch  indecent  farcafjns  as  the  following 
againft  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country,  might  have  been  fup- 
prefled  without  die  fmalleit  injury  to  fociety.  The  author's  imaginary 
jnethodift-preacher,  Dr.  Strap,  is  made  to  fay  (ampngft  many  fimj- 
lar  things)  of  the  New  Jerufalem,  which  he  perfonifies,  "  On  ier 
npfe,  a  noble  nofe/  which  Solomon  has  juftly  compared  to  the  tower 
of  Lebanon,  that  looketh  towards  Damafcus,  three  glorious  car- 
Jbnncies,  myftic  type  of  the  Trinity !  flame  with  fiery  radiance."  Hs> 
goes  on:  "  And  there  follows,  in  the  (rain  of  the  New  Jerufalem* 
eager  in  grateful  gutterals  to  greet  the*  air-traverfing  cleft,  Shadrach, 
jVfefliach,  and  Melchifedick,  with  other  mellifluous  names  of  Ifraelitifli 
antiquity ;  even  the  father  of  the  faithful,  jhe  great  Abraham,  hails 
<be  eleft,  and  hugs  them  brawnily  to  his  breau;  and  on  the  downy, 
fcrfftles  of  his  venerable  bofom  for  ever  and  ever  they  fhall  repofe* 
Weft  with  the  ferapbte  fociety  of  fweetly  modulating  jews,  and 
charmed  from  everlafting  to  everlafting  with  the  drowfy  din  of  lulling, 
hallelujahs."  In  another  place,  defcribing  the  joys  of  heaven,  he 
(ays,  "  lUpt  in  vifionary  joy,  Mary  Magdalen  yiews  the  vigorous 
icfurreftion  of  her  crucified  Adonis,  while  the  immaculate  Mother 
nieets,  in  fpicy  groves,  the  Proxy  of  Omnipotence,  and  receives,  with 
proftrate  refignation,  from  the  rofy  lips  of  Gabriel,  ^he  fructifying 
word*." 


^*V^*—mmmm 


«•  *  Priaptts,  fays  an  ancient  aythoiogift,  a  beneficent  demon,  is 
the  cofmos  or  univerfe,  or  rather  the  logos,  or  life  of  the  univerfe : 

Aytfa  Jf  f&tfl&t  MTTTOi   TTCthlf  0  XCCyU©*— »  9  VT^0WTC0$    aWTW   AOrO£» 

Phur.  de  Nat.  Deor.  de  Pane,. 

«  TFo  this  beneficent  logos  the  Roman  ladies  paid  particular  ador- 
ation. His  image,  ominous  of  good  luck,  they  wore  about  them 
perpetually*  which  they  either  ftuck  in  their  hair,  hung  about  their 
necks,  or  held  like  a  rofary  in  their  hands,  and  fpjnejunes,  from  a 
fade  ofdefccaey,  hid  under  their  ceftus.' 

P  j"  This 
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This  author  exceeds  the  licentioufnefs  «even  of  Voltaire,   from  , 

whom  he  has  borrowed,  many  of  his  ideas.     There  appears  in  the 

work  a  certain  wildnefs  and* extravagance  5  whether  afTurjfied  or  not 

we:  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine.     We  could  almoft  w»(h  that  this 

writer  was.  in  tjie  ffate  of  Margaret  Nicnolfon,  ab  whdfe  door  he  is 

defirous  of  laving  his  mifchievous  urchin. 

'  *  ■        ■ 

Art,  17.     TJ>e  Rcchfortfs;    or>   ¥b*  friendly  Gctmjellor:  Dejtgned  for 

the  IfiftruBion  and  /Imufement  of  the  Youth  of  bath  Sexes.     By  M.  P. 

lame*.  2  vols.  4s.     Marihall.     London,  1786. 

Though  thefe  little  volumes  are  not  pofTeffed  tif  the  firft  degree  of 
merit,  yet, there  are  many  things  in  tram  well  calculated  to-anlwec. 
the  purpofes  for  which  the  author,  in  the  title-page,  fays  they  were 
designed.  While  they  will  be  of  much  ufe  to  the  youth  of  both 
"  fexes,'  they  fhew  that  the  author  has  a  found  underflanding,  and  is 
not'  unacquainted  with  the  human  .heart. 

Art,  1 8*  Memorial,  or  Brief  far  the  Comte  de  CagHofiro, .  Defendant 4 
again/1  the  King's  Attorney-General*  Plaintiffs  in  fb&'Caufe  ef  \ht 
Cardinal  de  Rohan ,  Comteffe  <k  la  Motte,  and  others.  Fnhitbe  Ft*encfr 
Original*  fub&fhedin  Paris  in  February  /aft;  with  wintrodufforpPre- 

.   face.     By  Parkyns  Macmahon.    8vc  2*.  6di.    Dehretct ,  London, 

I786.    -  .-.".'  :■        •   '   • 

A  vindication  of  Comte  Caglioftro,  by  himfelf,  from  the  charges 
Brought  againft  him- by  the  Comteffe  de. la  Motte,  [who  is  faid  to 
Baye  been  bred  a  mantua-.maker  in  Paris,  and  impofes  on  the  world 
by  an  afiumed  title)  for  being  concerned,  with  the  Cardinal  Rohan  in 
.'  defrauding  two  jewellers,  of  a  diamoncj  necklace,  under  a  pretence 
of  its  being  for  the  Queen  of  France. .  : 

'  Comte  Caglioftro  is  a  very  extraordinary  character ;  by  his  own 
account,  he  h  a  man  of  high  birth,  (though  a  ftranger  to  his  parents)' 
who  finds,  wherever  he  goes,  bankers  ready  to  affitt  hirri  with  all  the 
money  he  wants,  but  without  his  knowing  from  whom  the  iupply 
originates.  He  has  travelled  through  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  $ 
gives  the  names  of  thofe  men  of  rank  in  each  country  to  whom  he 

!  was  known,  and  challenges  them  to  fay  whether  they  ever  knew  or 
heard  of  his  doing  a  thing  derogatory  to  the  man  of  honour,  the 
goGd  citizen,  or  the  Chriftian.  He  has  jpra&ifed  phyfic  wherever  he; 
went,  and  difperifed  the  medicines  witftctat  fee'  or  reward*;  and  yet, 
through  an  acquaintance  with  the  cardinal,  whom  he  fuppofes  inno- 
cent, and  wrongfttlly  accufed,  he  Jias  been  charged,  by  this  La  Motte," 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  and  is.  now,  with  his  wife,  a  prisoner 

'.  in  the  Baftile, 

The  narrative  is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  carries  with  it  a  face 

Of  plaufxbflity  and  integrity.  *        , 

•   •     •       ■     * 

A'RT.  19.'  \An  Afirok^calCatechifm^  wherein  the  Primifies  of  Apology 
are  Jully  demonjirate\  bfWayof'JguVJtion  and  Anfwer ;  the  vnrioui 
Ob/e3teti$  brought  againft  it*  anfwered;  and*  the  Utttity  of  it  proved  n 
it  bfyhlytoctjpr?:  With Ufiru^iom for  acquiring  a  ferfefr  J&Q&led^r 

iff 
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*f  this  ee/ffiia/  Science  r  and  the  niariawPjirfofes  it  may  be  applied  to. 
Iranjlated  from  Leonjitius.     Reyifed  and  corrected  by  Robert  Turner,  \ 
Jfiro-PMk*     izmo.  is.    Kearfley.    London,  1786. 

Some  dSater  in  futurity  means,  by  this  publication,  to  bring  grift  t«  * 
his  mill;  and  we  ane* afraid: that  with  many  he  will  fticceed.    We,  for 
our  pares/  ttotwithitendirtg'*  aU»  hi*  "  demonilrations,"  muft  be  cla/Tcd 
with  "  ignorant  people,  rutfics,  bigoted  divines, -and  odier men  of  * 
contracted  fentimtfhts,  who  are  prejudiced  againft'the  art."     We  ob-    « 
ferve  that  Mr.  Turne*  recommends  tho  new  aftrology  of  Mr.  Hey-    ' 
dorr ;  d<f  they  vend  the  celeftiai*  influences  in  Co.^or  is  Hey  don,  as  we. 
fafpecl:,  only  an  alias  for  .'Turner  t  % 

Ait.  20.  «.  %he  Beauties  of  Mrs.  Siddom;  or,  A  Review  of  the  Perform-' 

ance  of  the  Characters  of  Be  folder  a,  /Lara,  Ijabe/Ia,  Margaret  of  An- 

jou7  Jane  Shore,  and  Lady  Randolph*  '  In  Letters  from  a  Lady  of  DiJ- 

tinBion  to  her  Friend  in  the  Country,     8vo.  is.     Strahan,     London, 

1786,  *  "■  '      "■"    *    **    -  * 

Thefe  fort  of  writers,  who  teach,  jis  when  to  cry  .and  when  to 
laugh,  ar«  certainly  very  obliging.  We  have  always  been/df  opf-  * 
nion  that  ferious  critic  if m  upon  actors  is  of  all  fubje&s  the  dulled 
and  mo'ltbarrdn.  It  can  never  be  Supported  but  when*  like  the-Rof- 
ciad,  it  has  recourfe  to  wit,  and  defcends  to  perfonality;  -  To  borrow 
the  rioted  facing  of  Lord  Motiboddo  p'  Lord  JLaiins.; "  My  good 
lady  of  dfftin&ton,  we  have  read  through  your  work,  and  we  fee  no 
reafon  to  alter  our  opinion/' 

Aat.  21.  Macbeth  reconfideredy  an  Effay :  intended  as  an  Anfwer  to 
Part  of  the  Remarks  onfome  of  the  Characters  of  Shakefpeare.  'Svo* 
is.    T.  and  J.Egerton.     London,  17S6.  v* '' 

Mr.  Wheatley,  *in  his  *'  Remarks  on  foriie  of  the  charaQeTO  df 
Shakefpeare,"  had  placed,  die  courage  of  Macbeth  far  below  that  of 
Richard.  "  In  Richard,"*  fays  Mr.  Wheatley,  "  it  is  intrepidity} 
and  in  Maebeth  tlo  mote  than- refilution :  in  him-  (Macbeth)  it  pro* 
ceeds  from  exertion,  not  from  nature ;  in  enterprize.  he  betrays  a, 
-degree  of  fear,  though  he  is- able,  when  occafion  requires,  to- itifle 
and  fubdue  it."  The  author  of  •«  Macbeth  reconfidered*'  proves, 
we  think*. clearly  &em  Shakefpeare,  that  the  intrepidity  of  Macbeth 
cannot  be  called  in  queflion ;  and  like  wife  judicioufly^  remarks  that 
thje  moral. effect  0/  the  play  depends  greatly  on  the  intrepidity  of  his 
.character.  Hrs  reafonfng  is  arranged  under  the  three  'following 
fheads;  <c  1.  A  repetition  of  the  iiniple  character  of  Macbeth,  as  it 
ftahdatefore  any  change,  is  effected  in  it  by  the*  fdpernatwal  folicit- 
irig  of  the  weird  fitters.  2.  A  corifide'fdti:6n  df  his  condadt  towards 
franquo  and  Macduff.  And,  3,  A  Review  of  his1  deportment  as  op- 
pofed  to*  Richard's  in  t^c  "  Remarks."  ^he  writer,  after  a<  minute 
inveftigation  of  the  character  in  this  threefold  point  of  view,  ap- 
pears tully  to  have  eftablifhed  the  undaunted  disposition*  of  the -'mur- 
derer of  Dimcanr  .  This  ktde  eflay  eonclwdei. with  the  difcrixoinat- 
ing  featu/es  irf  the  characters  of  thefe  "  great  bad  men/.*         - 

*  Ambition  is  the,impulfe  that  govern s-evtry  adion  of  Ri- 
chard's lifer  he4  attains  &4  JcroWn.Hy  dUhmtdation  tto^o.wns  no 

B  4  '  rcfP<** 
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rtbeft  for  virtue  j  and  by  cruelty  which  entails  no  remorfe  on  the* 
valour  that  would  maintain  his  ill-acquired  dignity.  Ambition  is  the 
predominant  vice  of  Macbeth's  nature  ;  but  he  gratifies  it  by  hypo- 
crifv  that  reveres  virtue  too  highly  to  be  perfectly  itfelf  $  and  by  mur- 
ders, the  recollection  whereof,  at  times,  renders  his  valour  ufeleft, 
by  depriving  him  of  all  fcnfe  but  that  of  his  enormous  wickedaefs, 
Richard's  character  is  funple,  Maebetji's  mixed.  Richard  is  only 
intrepid,  Macbeth  intrepid  and  feeling.  Richard's  mind  not  being 
Averted  by  reflection  from  the  exigencies  of  his  fituatfon,  he  is  al- 
ways at  full  leifure  to  difplay  his  valour;  Macbeth,  diftrafted  by  re- 
morfe, lofes  all  apprehenfions  of  danger  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
guilt ;  and  never  recurs  to  his  valour  for  firpport  till  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach rouzes  his  whole  foul,  and  cqnfcience  is  repelled  by  tjie  nh~ 
ceffity  for  exertion.* 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  controverfy  is  carried  on  with  a 
calmnefs  and  urbanity  unknown  to  the  common  run  of  dttpu- 
taats. 

Art.  22.  The  Lift,  Hifiory,  Adventures,  and  Opinions  of  the  poor  Mini 
thikfoffay  &<<  Written  in  a  Strut  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
Jr-r^^A  l?mo«  zs.  Southampton  printed.  Law,  Lon- 
don.   1786. 

.  «  The  Life,  &c.  of  the  poor  blind  Philofopher,"  we  dare  fay, 
fell  "  Aill-born  from  the  prefs;"  we  (hall  not,  therefore,' (as  the  au- 
thor expreffes  himielf)  either  "  give  his  child  a  box  on  the  ear,  or. 
a  Jack  in  the  breech;"  not  that  we  dread  his  threat  of  returning 
«f  tfc  cofnplifnent  wit}i  intereft;"  our  lenity  proceeds  from  not  wifht 
ing  to  difturb  the  aflies  of  the  dead* 

Art.  23.  The  Maniacs  1  a  tragi- comical  Tale.  By  Nicholas  Nobody;. 
4to,  is.    Ridgeway.    London,  1786. 

Though' officially  obliged  to  examine  all  the  abortions  of  the  teem* 
Sng  preis,  we  have  feldom  met  with  one  more  diflorted  than  th? 
prefent.  Mr.  Nobody  endeavours  to  give  a  ridiculous  turn  to  th? 
attempt  of  Margaret  Nicholfon,  and  to  laugh  at  the  tyng,  queen* 
and  miniftry ;  but  the  production  is  remarkable  only  fqr  its  inde* 
cency,  groflhefs,  and  cupidity.  The  author  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
talk  of  writing  a  St.  Giles's  ballad. 

AflT.  24*  A  candid  Inquiry  into  the  Cafe  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Jbenu- 
'    %ng  that  a  very  confderable  Sum  is  due  to  his  Royal  Higbnefs,  more  than 

the  Amount  of  his  Debts.    Infcribed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Alexander,  Lord 

Loughborough.    8vo.  is.    Bell.    London,  1786. 

This  warm  advocate  for  the  prince  alleges  that  the  king  is  debtor 
to  his  royal  bighnefs  594,0001.  wliich  be  makes  out  in  the  follpwing 
jnaoner : 
The  united  incomes  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  he     £: 
rates  at  per  ann.       ....     34,000  £* 

Twenty-feur  years  at  34,0001.  per  ann.         -        -       816,000 
$eduft  paid  the  prince,  for  3  years,  74,0001.  per  ann.     22  x,ooq 

Remains  balance  due       2  594>o^o 
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Such  being  this  author's  fete  of  the  cafe,  he  advifes  his  sepal 
hlghneft,  in&ad  of  confidering  himfelf  as  "  infoiveni  for  30o,oocL" 
to  ".  open  his  eyes  to  the  trne  ftate  of  his  rircamfianees ;  and  feeing 
things  in  a  juft  light,  to  emancipate  hunfelf  from  that  improper  ton- 
twti  which  has  concealed  his  undoubted. light,  and  led  him  into  dMfi* 
culties  and  difgraee  at  a  period  when  bis:  mind  is  noble,  and  his  dr. 
cumftances  are  actually  better  than  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford/* 
The  only  meaning  we  can  give  to  the  advice  of  this  couniellor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is,  that  he  wiihes  him.  to*fu*  his  maje&y  for  a  dekk 
of  594,oooU  We  hope  this  pamphleteer  is  not  of  the  princdn 
cabinet. 

A*?.  2 jf  Thedflronomj  ofCmtts:  In  Two  Parts.  JBy  BIjth  Hancock, 
Teacher  of  the  Mathematics.,  8vo.  28.  6d.  Murray*.  London* 
1786. 

The  firft  part  contains  a  variety  of  the  conceptions,relative  to  comets* 
of  different  philofophers,  bothancient  and  modern;  as  alio  a  Aiorttle- 
icriprion  of  our  folar  lyflem,  of  which  comets  are  a  part ;  together 
with  rational  ideas  relative  to  the  fixed  ftars.  Jn  reiped  to.  the  co- 
mets, the  author  looks  on  Hevedus,  Flamfted,  Newton,  and  Halley* 
to  have  been  inoft  worthy  of  notice.  The  fecond  part  contains  many 
curious  calculations  and  tables,  and  his  mode  how  to  find  where  rhe 
comet  expected  in  the  year  1789  will  make  it's  appearance  in  the 
heavens ;  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  djfpofed  to  obferve 
the  progress  and  appearance  of  it.  The  expected  comet  is  that 
which  appeared  in  1661 ;  and,  if  it  anfwers  agreeable  to  his  calcula- 
ctdation*,  it  will  be  a  pleafjng  proof  that  the  principles  of  our  coun- 
tryman, the  great  Newton,  in  refped  to  comets,  may,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, be  depended  on.  In  this  treatife  is  a  table  of  feveral  comets 
appearing  at  different  times,  and  the  parts  of  the  heavens  they  were 
feen  in  at  different  periods  of  their  courfe.  He  concludes  with  a  wiih 
that  the  lovers  of  aftronpniy  will  never  let  a  comet  pafs  without  mak- 
ing neceflary  obfervadons  thereon.  In  the  firft  part  the  reader  wH) 
'  iee  that  Diodorus  Sicutyt,  art  ancient  hiftorian,  fays,  that  the  Chal- 
deans, by  A  long  courfe  of  obfervarjons,  were  able  to  predift  the  ap- 
pearance of  comets  ;  and  Seneca  fays,  that  Appollonius,  the  Mydian* 
jphowas  very  (kilful  in  natural  fciences,  affirmed  that  comers  were,  by 
the  Chaldeans,  reckoned  aniong  the  planet;,  and  had  their  periods 
and  courfes  like  them. 

POLITICAL. 

AaTf  26.  AJhort  Review  of  the  political  State  of  Great-Britain  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Tear  1787*  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrett.  JLpn- 
don,  1787. 

Tfiis  is  a  very  eloquent  and  fjpirited  parhphlet;  not  written  hy  a 
partizan  of  faction,  or  a  tool  of  miniftry,  but  by  an  impartial  fpcc~ 
tator  of  public  life,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world.  After  jui  exordium, 
perhaps  too  pompous  and  difFufe  for  the  fubje£t,  the  author  tells  us 
that  hit  object.,  in  this  performance,  "  is  to  confider  the  prefent  June* 
tuxe  as  detached  from  the  general  mafs  of  time  and  matter  which  con- 

•   •         .-  T  ffit'utcs; 
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fticqtes  Biflory,  and  to  prefent  a  pi&ure  oF  the  adtaal  and  exiftii% 
moment."  The  principal  figures  in  this  '*  picture  of  the  moment''  ' 
are  the  King;  the  Prince  oi  Wales,  the  Coalition,  the  Rolliad  and 
Probationary  Odes,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr;  tor,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  Lord 
Rodney,  and  Mr\  Haftings.  On  all  thefe  fubje&s  the  author's  reflet*. . 
tkm»  are  ingenious,  agreeable,  and,  for  the  nsoft  part,  juft ;  though 
there  is  iometirnes  too  much  declamation  and  rhetoric,  for., an  efTay 
which  is  addreffed  to  the  under  ft  and  ing. 

On  the  unhappy  aoimoiities  that  are  fuppofed  to  take  place  in  the  ' 
r#yal  family!  he  has  touched  with  a  delicate  hand  y  and  has  had  the 
merit  of  iirlt  announcing  what  has  been  frequently  thought  andielt  by  > 
the  enlightened  and  refined  past  of  the  public,     His'.pottraftsof  Mrv 
PHt  and  Mr.  Fox  are  drawn  with  linking  colours,  and  by  an  impartial* 
hand.     How  the  "  Roltiad**  and  the  "  Probationary  Odes,"  which 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  pi  &  a  re  pf  the  moment,  came  into  this 
groupe,  is  beyond  o\tr  com  pretention  or  coifjaftute/    Thefe  abufive 
com  portion  she  cewfidters  as  mailer-pieces  of  wit  and  humour.    "  In 
tkefe,"  fays  lie,  '*  the  mod  clafiical  purity  is  blended  with  modern 
urbanity  ;"  arad,  in  the  next  page,  <c-  I  mutt,  with  equal  impartiality, 
cesfure  and  condemn  that  daring  and  licentious  fpirit  which  pervades 
them  through  evity  page"    This  is  not  a  very  favourable  account, 
either  of  claflical  purity  or  modern  urbanity. 

H»  encomium  on  the  King  of  Pruflia  is  faithful  to  nature,  and 
confonant  to  hiftory,  but  will  be  reckoned  by  the  critic*  hots  £oswore% 
as  it  has  no  connexion  With  the  political  (late  of  Great- Britain.  His- 
observations  dn  the  merits  of  Lord1  Rodney  and  Mr.  Hattings,  and 
the  ignominious-  persecution  *hey  have  met  with,  are  feafible,  manly, 
and  i pitted.  On  the  form erRi&jeft  his  account  will  appear,  in  form? 
jnftances>  overcharged.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  our  fpeeulations  have  not  only  been  frequently  republiihed 
both  in  she  fouthern  and  northern  parts  of  the  itland,  (without  our 
Knowledge  or  confent)  but  have  alfo  tended  to  form  the  fentiments 
©f  the  public,   r 

•   The  extraordinary  focceffe  which  riiis  pamphlet  has  met  with,  will v 
induce  the  author,  we  hope,  to  eontmue  his-  political  Jpecnlations, 
and  to  complete  die  picture  of  which  he  has  here  traced  the  outline.' 

In  this  pamphlet  t/here  are  fome  involved  fentences,  many  loofe  and 
vague  expreflkms,*  fome  tncorrdcl  fentiments  j  but  there  is  fiieh  a 
fund  of  juft  obfervation  and  elegant  writing  as -will  delight  every 
reader  who  is  not  hurried  into  the  vortex.. of  political  fa&ion. 


H       II       X    .  IU*. 
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mcapxtulatio-n  op  footical  events-  nf  the 

v^arp786.  •  -     -         :>- 

TH  E  fourth  year  has  now  revolved  of  the  mod  unfverfal 
and  profound  peaee  that  the  world  has  beheld  or  en- 
joyed 
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joyed  Sfice'  thfe  coftimencerrient  o{  hiftpry.  H*f  aflfed  ^and 
cxhatiftcd  with  wars  that  extended  their  devaluations  t<5 
the  four  quarters  oi  the  globe,  the  ruling  nations  of  Europe 
haVeTacrifieed  tSheit*  ambition  toT their  intereft,  and,  in  the 
fhade  of' tranquillity,  are  exerting  their  efforts  to  multiply 
and  improve  the  fources  of  induitry,  to  extend  their  com- 
merce, and  augment  their  revenues. 

Of  all  the  wars  that  have  ever  been  the  fiibjed  of  hiftow 
rical  record,  that  of  Great-Britain  with  America,  which 
eventually  involved  France,  Spain,  Holland,  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  has  proved  the  mod  calamitous  and  difgraceful 
to  all  the  belligerent  powers.  After  incurring  an  expence 
equalling  if  not  exceeding  that  of  all  the  wars  of  the  pre* 
lent  century ;  after  appointing  the  rnoft  powerful  armies, 
and  conveying  them  to  the  dilbnee  of  two  thou  fa  nd  miles? 
after  equipping  the  moft  formidable- navies  that  ever  lwarri 
on  the  ocean ;  a  ftruggle  of  feven  years,  that  agitated  and 
convulied  both  hermipheres,  terminated  in  a  c&taftrOphe 
that  was  neither  honourable  nor  beneficial  to  any  of  the 
contending  parties.  If,  like  the  Peloponnefian  war  in  the 
Grecian  annals,  it  is  not  the  prelude  to  the-  deftru&ion  or 
downfal  oi Tome  of  the  European  ftate6,  it  has  given  a  fhock 
to  the  general  fyftera,  which  will  require  the  wifdom  and 
economy  of  half  a  century  to  repair.  " 

In  the  political  map  of  Europe,  Great-Britain  and 
France  are  the  prominent  kingdoms,  ^whofe  rank'  in  the 
fcale  of  nations  renders  them  the  principal  objects  of  hi$o* 
rical  observation;  The  prime  movers  in  the  political  fyf- 
tern,  their  iritercourfe  grafps  every  continent ;  their  war  or 
peace  agitates  or  compofes  the  world.  Ruffia  poffeffes  im- 
menfe  territories  both  in  Europe  and  Afia  ;  her '  bounda- 
ries are  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  -empire  ; 
but  hef  real  importance  is  inadequate  to  her  nominal  great* 
nefs  ;  and  fhfc  wants  the  glory  both  of  arts  and  of  arms  to. 
figure  in  the  circle  x>f  nations,  or  adorn  the  pages  of  hi£* 
tory.  An  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  able  foverejgns  fince 
the  reign  pf  Peter  the  Great,  beyond  the  experience  of 
hiftory,  or  the  calculations  of  probability,  has  raifed  hef 
to  a  temporary,  and  perhaps  forced  and  premature  great? 
nefs,  whfch  the  fhbek  of  accidents  may  diminifh.or  de- 
ftroy.  As  there  is  no  internal  fpring  of  aggrandizement  iA 
the  Ruffian  conftitution ;  as  the  principles  of  political  life 
do  not  pervade  the  body  of  the.ltate  ;  the  vigour  and  fuc^  , 
cefs  of  the.  government  depend  entirely  on  the  iiand  $© 
which  it  is  intruded.  Whenever  a  Sardanapulus  ftiall  fuc* 
ceed  to  the  fceptre  of  a  Ninus  and  Sernirarnis,  the  bounds 
aries  of  RuflaiwHl  bt  -contracted,  and' her  fplendour  <W 

'feced. 

Germany 
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Germany  fe  1  powerful  and  populous  empire,  and  go* 
veraed  by  a  prince  who  has  attra&ed  the  attention  of  the 
world,    roffeffed  of  extenfive  dominion,  and  at  the  head  pf 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  it  might  be  ex- 
jje&ed  that  the  German  emperor  would  occupy  the  firft  fta- 
tion  in  the  political  fyftem,  and  hold  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope,   But  the  complex  form  of  the  government,  the  want 
of  revenue  and  of  commerce,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
powerful  rival;  circumfcribe  the  fphere  or  his  operations* 
and  prevent  the  execution  of  thole  exteniive  military  and 
political  plans  that  change  the  deftiny  of  nations,  and  make 
a  revolution  in  hiftory. 

In  modern  Europe  the  maritime  and  commercial  jftatea 
Jiave  not  only  held  an  afcendant  over  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  but  alfo  extended  their  acquifitions  and  con- 
quers to  the  fartheft  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the  re* 
tnoteft  nations  of  the  world.  Superiority  at  fea  has  con* 
terred  dominion  by  land ;  and  the  power  that  fwayed  the 
trident  of  the  ocean,  has  held  the  lever  of  the  earth.  \ . 
new  equilibrium  has  thus  been  eftablifhed ;  and  the  bal- 
lance  of  power  has  paired  into  the  hands  of  the  maritime 
kingdoms.   - 

In  reviewing,  with  *  critical  eye,  the  fourth  year  qi 
peace  between  the  great  naval  powers  of  Europe,  England, 
and  France,  there  are  few  events  fo  important  or  bene- 
ficial as  to  render  .recolle&ion  grateful,  or  expedition 
pleafant. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  Greats 
Britain  beheld,  with  aftoniihment  and  indignation,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  fcheme  of  fortification,  and  Mr.  Pitt'a 
plan  to  redeem  the  national  debt,  announced  at  the  fame 
time.  Two  propositions,  more  contradictory  and  deftruc-* . 
tive  to  each  other,  were  never  held  forth  to  a  reibe&abte 
aflembly  in  an  enlightened  age.  The  Duke  of  Richmond'* 
projeft  of  fortifying  the  ifland  of  Great-Britain,  whiph  was 
reje&ed  by  the  wifdom,  and  reprobated  by  thp  virtue,  of 
the  national  reprefentatives,  would  have  been  attended 
•with  expenses  unbounded  and  unknown ;  and  if  it  had  not 
plunged  the  nation  into  bankruptcy,  might  have  furn.ifhe4 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  future  fovereigns  to  overturn 
the  constitution  and  liberties  of  England.  When  this  me- 
ditated injury  and  offered  infult  to  the  nation  was  treate4 
with  the  indignation  and  contempt  it  deferved,  from  that 
lobftinacy  which  marks  the  apoftle  and  martyr  of  folly  af . 
well  as  of  wifdom,  it  was  again  renewed,  and  the  nation 
was  faved  from  ignominy  by  the  calling  voice  of  the  Speaker 
ip  th?  Houfe  pi  Commons,  whofe  vote  pi}  that  occafioo 

vifl 
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wIH  give  hhn  a  place  in  hiftory .  The  plan  lor  dirmnifli- 
ing  the  national  debt;  by  a  finking  fund,  has  neither  Satis- 
fied the  wifties,  nor  met  with  the  approbation,  of  the  ea- 
lightened  part  of  the  people.  It  is  by  no  means  dear  that 
there  will  be  an  annual  Surplus  of  a  million  after  the  intereft 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  neceflary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, are  paid,  without  the  impofitipn  of  new  taxes ;  it  is 
ftill  lefs  certain,  that,  amid  tne  flu&uations  of  power, 
changes  of  miniftry,  unexpected  coalitions,  and  the  proba- 
ble contingency  of  war,  that  iuch  a  fund  will  either  be 
/acred  or  unalienable.  But  allowing  its  profperity  and  per- 
manency, its  operation  is  too  diftant  and  remote  to  blo- 
viate the  evils,  and  remove  the,  burden,  under  which  the 
nation  groans.  Like  an  opiate,  it  may  lull  the  fenfe  of 
fufiering,  but  it  will  not  remedy  the  maladies,  or  refto*e  the 
%vigour,pf  the  conftitution- 

The  paft  year  has  produced  two  inftances  of  party  ani- 
mofity  and  national  ingratitude,  which  fix  a  ftigma  on  the 
prefent  age,  and  will  be  deeply  felt  by  pofterity ;.  the  dark 
prosecution  which  has  been  carried  on  againft  Lord  Rod- 
ney, and  the  impeachment  of  Nit.  Haflings.     After  a  ftries 
of  the  moft  difaftrous  and  ignominious  fcenes  to  be  found 
in  the  hiftory  of  Britain  ;  after  the  furrender  of  whole  ar- 
mies, and  the  fliameful  flight  of  Britifh  fleets  before  thofe 
Of  Franc*  and  Spain ;  if  was  referved  to  the  glory  of  Rod- 
ney to  repair,  in  fplendid  moments,  the  infatuation  and 
criminality  of  years;  to  raife  % he  genius,  and  tqrn  the 
fortunes,  of  his  country;  and.  to  reft  ore,  in  all  its  hiftre^ 
her  ancient  triumph  on  the  ocean.    Recalled,  in  the  c^re^r 
of  conqueft,  and  in  the  moment  of"vi6lory,  from  availing 
himfelf  of   that  erithufiafrn  which  his  own  genius    had 
kindled^  and  from  purfuing  the  track  which  he  had  opened 
to  future  greatnefs  and  renown,  he  was,  in  appearance,  re- 
warded with  an  empty  title,  but  in  reality  difgraced;  attd 
has  fince  been  profecuted  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  that 
country  which  he  extricated  from  ruin,  and  overfhadowed 
wkh  laurels.     While,  to  the  aftoniihment  of  the  world,  the 
papers  which  he  tranfmitted  to  a  public  office,  the  vouchers 
and'  documents  of  the  criminal  tranfaftions  at  St.  Euftatia, 
have  Been  removed  in  a  clandeftine  manner;  and  a  fecretary 
of  ftate  privy  to  this  fcene  of  iniquity ! 

In  any  period  of  Englifh  hiftory  the  admmiftratie>n  of 
TVIr.  Haflings  in  India  wotold*  have  fhone  with  uncommon 
luftre ;  and  would  have  enrolled  hrs  name  with  cotemporary 
heroes  and  ftatefmen,  when  Britain,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
.  power,  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  gave  laws  to  the 
world.    But,  by  a  lingular  combination  or  circumftances, 

while 
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-while  calamity  and  difgrace  attended  our  operations  inrevety 

•other quarter  of  the  globe*,  the  B>ritifh  empire  inindoftan  was 
'  -not  only  protected  from  a  formidable  confederacy  of  native 

:and  European  powers  who- had  concerted  its  d?ftru£ion>  but 
alfo  raifed  to  a  greater  degree  of  profperity  and  power  than 
it  had  ever  attained*    To  add  to  the  public  aftenifhment,  the 

rcdwardly  or  criminal  comn&ariders  who<lifmembered  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  and  tarnifhedthe  gle-ry of  thefr  country,  have 

*  been  not  only  acquitted,  but  rewarded  t  with  offices  fcrid  ho- 
:nou*$>  while  the  thunders  of  -parliamentai'y  vengeance  are 

aimed  at  the  hero .  whoife  councils  and  exertions  fupported 
♦the  glory  of  a  falling  empire!  Attacked  by  the  violence  of 
"enemies  whofe  protection  he  could  not  accept  confiftentiy 
with  principles  on  which  he  had  acted  through  life,  he  has 
beeo  feebly  liipported  by  miniflry,  whole  contradictory  and 
equivocating  conduct  on  this  occafion  has  made  their  friends 
to  blufh,  and  their  enemies  triumph. 

-     At  the  critical  time  that,  a  governor-general  of  Bengal,  who 

was  fubje&t  to  the  control  of  a  factious  council  in  India,  arid 

-fettered  By  the  orders  of  a  fluctuating  company  at  home,  wis 

*  brought  to  trial  la  the  -Houfe  of  Commons,  a  military  noble- 
•man,  a  total  ftranger  to  India,,  was  inverted  with  almoft-uri- 

controled  power,  civil  and  military,  over  the  whole  extent 

*  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  the*  Eaft.  We  do  not  call  in  ques- 
tion* the  expediency  er  propriety  of. the  appointment;  the 

'governor  of  India  ought  to  poffefs  a  power  abfofut^and  com*- 
'piete  within kfelf,  and  independent  of  actual  control,  in-or- 
der to  bG  refponfible  for  his  eondwct.     Btit  tfee  etifrci&nte  of 
thefe  events  maft  ftrike«very  reader*  '••'■.   ^.v 

'  *  .  •  .  •'*■•■'  •  ■  ■'"      * ..  ** ;       ' '  \ 

e  MARGARET 'K-ICHOLSOtf,  \.// 

The  feeble  attempt  of  &n  okfeure  ami  oofjesayatiWe  m*- 

niac.  ag^inft  the  life  of  the  fqveceign,  in  tie.  fecfe  af  *he  ftm* 

"  and  in  the  fight  of  a  multitude  of  fpsctatora,  &a$;  rendsrtd 

her  extremely  famous,  and  will  bringherj^Egte  into  hiftory. 

.  This  fally  of  infanity  would  hav$  n>erit£d  little,  attention  *m 

.its  own  account,  as  it  only  ferved  to  add  jr.nfcw  inhabitant 
to  Bedlam,  if  it  had  not-  been  for  |he  confeqwiices  with 

I  which  k  was  attended.  The  greateft  gnd  ntoti  iiioGeftftil-is- 
Vereign  of  Europe,  if  his  Jii*  had  been  e^ppfed  f»  real  dag- 
ger from-  the  dagg**  of  tlje  fanatic,,  the  relief  <a*  the  traitor, 
could  upt  .have  met  with  mom  <?o?flU!  ccin^atijt&tifms  of  $y 

.than  George  the  Third  fixpteftenoed  <>n  thlsoccafion, . whan 
1  ..the  -danger  was  juft  fufljiciently  great  fo  ihew  how  miieii  fc'e 

fwas  beloved  by  his  futge&s.  The  gwcral  jefculfetiop  wJhiah 
prevailed  after  that  evsot,  f«$e£ted  honour  pn<  thfc  people  #a 

..*:•.'  ~         ' v  well 


well  as  the  king ;  for  ill  parties  and  denominations  exprefled 
their  abhorrence  of  affamnatiori,  and  their  concern  in  the 
fafety  of  their  fovereign. 

-    RECAPITULATION.  ..>    . 

.  • .  •  The  foreign  polities  of  feft  yea*  have  not  befcrt  4b  important 
or  decifive  as  to-  fhake  the  -councils  or  change  the  fjrftem  :of 
Europe.  The  death  of  the  Kittg  of  Pruffia  has'  embalmed 
and  eonfecrated  his  name  in  the  hiftory  of  ^l'&cceedinjj 
times.  From  the  important  figure  which  he  m&de,  arid  the 
decifive  part  which, he  afted  ih^conti'hental  iflfairs,  ii  wai^ex* 
pefted  that  his  death  would  prove  the  figriil:for  war  and  re- 
volutions. But  a  prince  has  afcended  the- th  robe  of  Pruffia 
educated  in  the  maxims,  and  partaking  of  the  fptrfttrf  his 
predeceflbr ;  and  Germany  and  Holland  may  feel  that  the  ge- 
nius of  Frederic  watches  over  the  empire  which  he  formed. 

*       .     G5HMANY...  ,;.-...       •       ■ 

The  rage  for  r-dformation  whkh  the  emperor  df  Germany 
has  exhibited,  «and  which* in  fome-iaftajrceey  he  hks'cfrrried  to 
fenaticifm,  has  difplayed  his  chara&erin  the ^leareft- light, 
but  renders  the  fuccefs  of  his  defigns  extremely  dQUbtful.  The 
monarch  of  an  empire  in  which  the  catholic  religion  prevails, 
afting  on  the  principles  of  the  "moftfceptical  whilofophy; 
overturning  the  -ancient  laws -to£L  the  kin^dhoht,  ;e8nfiVmed  oy 
thedeep-rqbted  prejudices  efthepefcple;  decljttihg 'open  war 
^agalnft  tite  $apal  power,  the  infiktitvan  otinoriksjthe  convents 
of  riuns,  the  b£Heff  iti  phrgatory j  '■% l*e  prayers  fir  the  dead;  and 
the  moil  di-ftJhgutfhid  rite?  of  ttosR'omifh  fahb,  which  frave 
been  hallowed  and  confecraTed:by  the  obfervaiibe  of  ages, 
may  correfpond  with  the  fefttlttients  of  a  .'few  who' call 
themfelves  enlightened,  but  wiH'tiever  carry  along  with  him 
the  force  of  the  nation1.  Innovations'  may  be  flidden,  but  im- 
provements nSult  be  'gradual ;  Vherq  is  a  diffibrence  betweep 
the  martyr's  cto\Vn  of 'thorris^airid  the  laurel  wrSatfrof  a  iifero 
of  aiage.     •      -     •  •  '-v  *  -    -  ."•       ;    ■  \ 

**  ttOLLAtftf.  -  -      - 

.  Holland  Vcwijinues  in  the  fajpe  ftf  te^ .  ^f  aparchjr* apd  t$i£Of 
Vhlch  it  ha^diifjl^jed  for  Xoiw,.moixfchs  P£$o/-£4*Pn  ^  Wjf  f° 
fc^W^s.^^^fon  reyqltitipps  v ...  nor  ^h^^ty/fufficieptly 
jftrctqg /^orcA»ggt  peace,  *  Tkf flench.  ^ 
liniu%'^taeirTpg'-ftrength ;  the  ppwejr  pi^the'Stadtholdw  ft 
mieniibly  motudering  jwayj^  ai^d  were  it  not  for  the  mfpec- 
-tion  tocnTreadedr.  interference  of  foreign  powers*  theifH^gh 
Mjghtineffes  would  italcethemi^rvesloofe  of  f  heir  allegiance 
to  the  family .ofCHi'M/'    '  \J''       .' 


•>    •»<> 


to  Hatknal  Affairs* 

FRANCE, 

Since  the  late  peace,  the  French  have  conduced  their  a£» 
fairs  with  that  insinuating  policy  and  real  wifdom  by  which 
the  cabinet  ofVerfailles  has  been  generally  diftinguilhed. 
While  Britain  is  without  an  ally  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
France  has  strengthened  and  cemented  her  alliances  with  all 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Spain  is  governed  by  her  princes  and 
her  policy ;  Germany  is  devoted  to  her  by  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance ;  her  councils  prevail  in  Holland ;  her  influence  in  Swe- 
den ;  her  fa&ion  has  divided,  and  in,all  probability  will  foon 
govern,  Ruffia ;  while  at  the  fame  time  fhe  is  the  firm  and 
faithful  ally  of  the  Sublime  Porte !  Confcious  that. commer- 
cial and  naval  powers  muft  govern  the  world,  her  great  obje& 
now  is  to  extend  her  commerce,  and  increafe  her  marine. 
The  magnificent  works  at  Cherbourg  will  be  a  lafting  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  atteft  to 
posterity  his  triumph  over  the  ocean.  Already  the  fccond 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  without  the  indefatigable  in- 
duftry and  perfevering  exertions  of  her  rival,  fhe  may  foon 
become  the  firft. 

OPENING  OF   THE   SESSION   OF   PARLIAMENT. 

HisMajefty,  in  his  moil  gracious  fpeech,  after  alluring  both 
houfes  of  parliament  of  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
mentions  that  he  has  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France ;  that  he  is  carrying  fimilar  negociations  into  execu- 
tion with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ruffia;  and  that  he  intends 
to  colonize  Botany  Bay  witji  the  refufe  of  the  gaols  of  Eng- 
land. With  regard  to  the  French  commercial  treaty,  we  have 
already  given  our  fentiments  at  full  length.  Taken  in  the  ag- 
gregate* though  it  may  injure  particular  mariufa&ures,  which 
is  yet  by  no  means  proved,  it  will  promote  induftry  in  gene- 
ral, and  encourage  the  extension  of  our  trade  and  commerce* 
By  exciting  emulation  between  the  two  nations,  it  will  be  a 
Fpur  to  induftry  and  future  improvements.  As  a  meafure  of 
enlarged  policy,  it  reflefts  honour  on  the  wilHom  and  philan* 
thropy  of  adminiftration,  who  have  not  viewed  the  important 
"bufiiefs  through  the  medium  of  bigotted  prejudice,  but  with  a 
beflttolent  eye  to  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms. 

The  unfortunate  and  continually  increafing  occafion  which 
jaltt  birth  to  the  new  colony  of  Botany  Bay,  merits  a  feparatfc 
dMkuffion,  and  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  a  future  fpeculation. 

0»  Drinkwalter's  Gibraltar  is  not  ntghQed* 

* \*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  ari  requeftti  to 
teftnt  to  Mr.  Murray*  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  nvhere Sub- 
fcriUrs  for  this  Monthly  Ptrformanct  ari  refpttffullj  dejirtd  fr  gi<vt  im 
tbiir  Namk% 
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An  x. .  I.  itiftortcal*  Memoirs  of  the  lrijh  Bards.  Merfperfed 
with  Anecdotes  of,  andoccajional  Observations  on,  the  Mafic 
ef  Ireland.  Alfo,.ai\  Hijlorical  $nd  Defer iptive  Accent  of 
the  Mufical  Jnjtruments  of  the  Ancient  lrijh.    And.  an  Ap~ 

.  pendix,  containing  Several  biographical  and  other  Papers, 
ivithfek'ft  kifh' Melodies.  By  Jofeph  C.Walker,  Member  of 
the  Roy ai  lrijh  Academy.  4to.  1.3s.  boards..  Payne.  London, 

•"T^HE  higH  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Iriffi  nation  has  long 
-*    been  a  topic  of  enthufiattic  admiration  among  them- 
selves, and  a  theme  of  ridicule  to  their  neighbours.     It  is 
an  univerfal  feature  in  the  chara&er  of  fubjugated  nations, 
as  of  depreifed  famjiies,  to  boaft  of  their  illuitrious  and  re- 
mote extra&Ion,  and  to  folace  themfelves,  in  a  itate  of  de*  . 
gradation  or  oppreffion,  with  the  fplendour  of  their  anceftors, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  origin.     This  observation  may  be 
verifiecHn  the  pages,  of  univerfal  hiftory,  and  ferves  to  ex* 
plain  the  pretenfions  to  a  remote  origin,  which  have  been 
claimed  by  rnahy  ancient  and  modern  nations.     It  was  not 
jtiil  after  tney  yvere  fubjefted  to  a  foreign,  yoke,  and  received,* 
tbe.law  of  the.  conqueror,  that   the. Egyptians,   the  Baby-* 
lonians,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Indians,  had  recourfe  to  thofd*' 
extravagant  fiftions*  with  regard  to  their  antiquity,  which 
fhock.  credibility,  and  are  equally  repugnant  to  facred  and^ 
profane  hiftory^     The  pretenfions  of   the   Jrifh  merit  no" 
better  reception.   .Their  long  lift  of  Belgic  monarchs,  their 
Herenions  and  Hebers,  the  Danonians  and  the  Milefians, 
Eng,Rey.  Vol.  IX.  Feb.  1787.  *      ..:.  ought 
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ought  to  be  reprobated  by  the  found  antiquary,  and  difrftif- 
fed  to  the  regions  of  fable. 

But,  although  We  rejeft  thefe  extravagant  claims,  we  can- 
not affent  to  the  opinion  which  is  held  by  many  of  ou* 
countrymen,  that  the  ancient  arts,  cuftoms,  and  improve-* 
ments  of  Ireland  were  borrowed  from  their  Bfitifh  neigh* 
bours  poiteriorv  to  the  Norman  conqueft.      Moft  of  the 
fenglifh  writers,    conceiving  that   defolate   and    diffracted 
kingdom  to  have  been- naturally  fuch  as  they  found  it  after 
the  conqueft,  eagerly  pronounced  it  to  be  a  nation  without 
laws,  without  monuments,  without  records,  and  without 
any  traces  whatever  of  former  civilization.    Many  reliques 
of  antiquity,  that  have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time  and  the 
fury  of  invaders,  concur  to  demonftrate  this  to  be  a  hafty 
affertion.      The  remains  of  ancient  towers  and"  religious 
buildings  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland,  original 
in  their  kind,  and  not  inelegant  in  their  ftrufture,  exhibit  a 
fpecies  of  architecture  differing  exceedingly  both  from  the 
Grecian  ft'yle-  of  building,  and  from  the  wrthic  orders  whicti 
were  adopted  in  Britain.     The  fragments  of  the  Brehont 
laws,  recovered  by  the  ingenious  induftry  of  Gbkmel  V&l- 
iancy,  refer  to  an  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  when  agricul- 
ture flourifhed,  and  property  was  fecured.    The  numerout 
inftruments  of  peace  and  war,  the  curious  and  coftly  orna-' 
jttents  of  drefs,  which  are  every  day  dug  out  of  their  fields, 
afford  abundant  proofs  that  the  arts  once  flouriflied  inrre- 
land,  and  that  the  precious  metals  were  not  unknown  in  that 
Country-     "«*    •  -  .   ;~    .    .      » 

But  it  is  not  in  architecture  or  the  mechanical  arts  alone 
that  the  lrifli  feem  to  have  made  a  confiderable  ftgure ;  the 
moft  ancient  Britifh   authors  who  have  treated  of  that 
country  have  recorded  it   as  the  feat  of  learning  and  of 
piety.     The  venerable  Bede,  who  lived   eleven  hundred 
years  ago,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  rich  and  happy  kingdom,  un- 
difturbed  by  thofe  bloody  wars  which  handled  the  reft  of 
the  world  during  the  barbarous  ages;  as  the  latid  to  which 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Britain  reforted  for  their  educa- 
tion; as  a  nation  which  gratuitouffy  afforded  maintenance, 
books,  and  mailers,  to  all  ftrangers  who  came  thither  for 
the  fake  of  learning.    After  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the 
Saxons  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  original  inhabitants 
might  migrate  to  their  defendants  In  Irelandtoefcape  the 
fury  of  the  conquerors;  and  that,  according  to  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux,  Hibernia  might  then  become  "  the  prime  feat  of 
"  learning  in  Chriftendom  ?  and,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
fon,    "  the   fchool  of  the  weft;  the  quiet  habitation  of 
«  fanctity  and  literature/'  until  the  invasion -of  the  Danes. 

Thcit 
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3Pfceir  fan&ity,  However,  embraced  no  very  refined  fyftem 
of  Chriftianity  ;  and  their  literature  and  arts  were  fimilar  to 
What  prevailed  in  Britain*  the  parent  country,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  Julius  Cefar. 

Thefe  fpeculatibns  on  the  antiquities  of  Irelan4  we  thought 
fieceffary  in  reviewing  a  book,  jpublifhed  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  the  author  relates  that 
Heremqn  and  Heber,  the  leaders  of  the  Milefians,  deter- 
mined by  .lots,  a  few.  centuries  after  the  flood,  whjch  of 
them  fliould  pofTefs  Cirmacles  the  poet,  and  Onnja  Ceanfinp 
the  harper;  and  gravely  records  the  acceffiori  .of  Tighern- 
«las  to  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  anno  mundi  281 5»   , 

Accotding-  to  Mr.  WalkeF,  and  his  authorities,  Keating, 
O'Halloram,  and  Warner,  the  reign  of  Corfnac  O  Con* 
who  was  proclaimed   monarch  of  Ireland  Anhd  Dom.  254, 

fjave  birth  to  the  heroic  times  and  the  golden  age  of  Ire- 
and,     Cormac  was   not  only   a  victorious  prince,   but  a 
friend  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts.     He  eftablifhed  threfe 
academies  at  Trara  t  the  firft'a  military  academy  for  in* 
flfru&mgthe?  young;  nobility  in  the  ufe  pt  arras  ;  thje  fecond 
on  hiftoricai  one,  where  the  Seanachiadhe  aflembled  from 
time  to  tinie   to  examine  the  public  records;  and  the  third 
an  academy  for  the  Brehons  to  meet  in,  to  fuperinteed, 
explain,    and  render  law;  and  juftice  compatible*     Th^ 
are  certainly  very  Angular  institutions  in  the  third  century, 
and  among  an  unrefined  people.     One  would  think  that 
there  was  little  occafion  to  inftitute  a  military  academy 
when  war  was   the  only  honourable  profeffion,  and  every 
man  was  bred  to  arms ;  that  there  was*  no  iiecefnty  to  infti- 
tute an  historical  academy  to  examine  public  records  befoce 
the  ufe  of  letters  was  known ;  and  that  the  attempts  of  the 
Btehons  to  reconcile  law  and  equity  were .  rather  premature, 
as   this   refinement,    though  often  propofed,  has  never  yet 
been  accorriplifhed  in  any  part  of'the  world. 

It'was  in  the  court  of  Corntac,  who  lived  in  all  the  #fett- 
tihur  of  an  Ajiatic  prince,  fays  our  author,  that  Fingai, 
Qffian,  aha1 ajt  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Macpherfbn,  figured^and 
flourished  fc 

«  Let  us  now  turn  to  Fin,  the  brighteft  ornament  of  Cormac's  court, 
and  the  pride  of  Irim  heroes.  This  great  commander  was  fon  of 
Coronal,  who  was  lineally  defcended  from  Niah  Neacht,  king  of 
Letnfter.  Hi*  exploits,  and  the  victories  obtained  by  the  Fiann  (or 
militia)  which  he  commanded,  are  recorded  by  fo  many  of  our  hifto- 
nans,  and  fo  often  fang  by  our  bards,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  we 
ihould,  nor  indeed  is  it  our  bufinefs  to  enlarge  on  them  here.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  circomftapce  in  his^  life  which  we  will  take  leave  to 
ttcntiea?    Cormac,  at  the  head  of  the  Fian/and  attended  by  Our 

F  z    „  hero, 
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herb,  failed  into  that  part  of  North- Britain  which  lies  oppofite  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  planted  a  colony  of  Scots,  (the  name  which  the  Iriih 
then  bore)  as  an  eftablifhrnent  for  Carbry  Riada,  his  coufin-german. 
This  infant  colony,  which  the  Jrifti  monarch  foflered  with  the  iolicitude 
.  of  a  parent,  •  was  often  protected  irom  the  oppreflive  power  of  the 
Romans  by  detachments  from  the  Fian,  under  the  command  of  Fin, 
occafionaily  ftationed  in  the  circumjacent  country.  Hence .  the  claim 
of  the  Sects  to  Fin,  whom  one  of  their  writers  has  dignified  with  the 
title  of '  King  of  woody  Mbrven;'  and  hence  the  many  traditional  tales 
concerning  him  and  his  militia,  which  ace  Hill  current  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Scotland.  - 

«  The  ceremony  which  (if  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  to  be  credited)  was 
fifed  by  Fin  when  he  prepared  for  an  expedition,  ftrongly  marks  the 
,  manners  of  thefe  gloomy  times,  A  Filea  at  midnight,-  went  to  "  the 
hall  of  (hells,1'  (where  the,tribes  feaited  on  fcleron  occafions)  raifed  the 
war-fong,  and  thrice  called  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed,  anceftors  to 
come  "  on  their  clouds"  to  behold  the  actions  of  their  children.  He 
then  hung  a  fhield  on  a  tree,  finking  it,  at  times,  with  the  ulunt  end  of 
a  fpear,  and  finging  the  war  fong  between.  This  he  did  for  three  fuc- 
ceffive  nights.  .  In  the  mean  time,  mefiengers  were  difpatched  to  fum- 
mon  together  the  feveral  tribes. 

'  Fin  fell,  A.  D.  294,  in  an  engagement  at  Rathbrea,  on  the  banks 
'of  the  river  Boyne,  near  Duleek.  In  confequence  of  this  eventi  the 
.name  of  Rathbrea  was  changed  into  that  of  Killeen,  or  Cill-Fihn,  that 
,  is,  the  burying  place  of  Fin.  Fin's  death  was  immediately  followed 
:  by  the  diflblution  of  the  Fian. 

'Our  hero  was  fometimes  called  Fin  Almhain,  from  his  palace 
'  which  flood  at  Almhain  {Or  Allen),  in  the  county  of  Kildare.     He  was 
not  deficient  in   any  accomplifhment  of  his  time;  but  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  poetry  and  mufic;  arts  of  which  none  of  the  Fian  were  al- 
lowed to  be  ignorant,    Jn  a  poetical  dialogue  between  Oifm  and 
St.  Patrick  (which  was  probably  the  production  of  a  bard   of  the 
middle  ages)  we  find  Oifm  thus  extolling  the  vocal  powers  of  his 
father;  "  When  Fin  fat  upon  a  hill,  and  fung  a  tone  to  our  heroes, 
which  would  enchant  the  multitude  to  fleep,  O  ?  how  much  fweeter 
was  it  than  thy  hymns."    Fin  was  twice  married.     His.  firfl  wife, 
jGraine,  a  daughter  of  Cormac,  intrigued  with  Dermid,  one  of  his 
Jubordinate  officers ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  repudiated  her,  and 
jwedded  her  fitter  Aibbhe.    By  thefe  wiyes  he  had  feveral  children,  the 
anoli  celebrated  of  whom  was  Oifin,  an  intrepid  hero,  and  one  of  the 
moil  eminent  poets  of  his  age.     To  this  great  man  feveral  fugitive 
pieces  of  Iriih  and  Erfe  poetry  have«  been  attributed ;  but  only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  works,  and  thofe  much  mutilated  and  ill-authenti- 
cated, have  come  down  to  Us.     Indeed,  had  his  productions  reached 
us  in  a  Hate  of  original  perfection,  our  bed:  Irifh  fcholars  would  have 
found  much  difficulty  in  translating  them  ;  for  there  are  many  pafTages 
in  Iriih  poems,  of  the  fifth  and  iixth  centuries,  which  Teem  at  prefent, 
and  probably  ever  will  remain,  inexplicable.     Yet  we  are  told,  that 
the  poems  of  Oifm  are  recited  and  fung  at  this  day,  by  ignorant  Scoitifh 
hinds,  though  the  characters  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
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«ompofed  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  modern  Scots  as  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians. 

*  At  this  diftant  period  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  time  of  OifinV 
birth,  or  the  part  of  Ireland  in  which  he  was  born;  and  it  is  equally 
impoffible  to  afcertain  the  place  of  his  residence ;  for  the  life  of  a  mihV 
tary  man  is  erratic. '  But  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
there  is  "  a  cloud-capt"  mountain  called  Alt  Ofibin,  arOund  which 
(according  to  a  learned  writer)  is  the  whole  fcenery  fo  finely  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Macpherfon  in  bis  "  OihVs  Poems;"  and,  to  the  northward  of 
Loqgh-Derg   are  the  mountains,  caverns,  and  lakes  of  Fin.     Here 
the  peafant,  as  he  hies  to  his  field,  the  images  impreffed  on  his  youth- 
ful  mind  being  awakened  by  the  fcenes  around  him,.  "  hums  to 
himfelf  the   tale  of  other  times ;"  and  mould  he  unexpectedly  hear 
the  foft  tread  of  an  approaching  foot,  or  a  ruftling  amidir,  the  bufhes, 
he  ftarts,  and  tremblingly  turns  around,  expecting  to  behold  the  airy 
form  of  fome  Finian  hero.     In  an  extra  ft  made  by  Camden  from  an 
r*  Account  of  the  Manners  of  the  Native  Irilh,"  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, "they  think, ,r  fays  the  author,  "the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  are 
in  communion  with  the  famous  men  of  thofe  places,  of  whom  they  re* 
tain  many  dories  and  fonnets;  as  of  the  giants  Fin  Mac~Huyle,  Oflcer* 
Mac -O (shin,  or   Ofshin-Mac-Owin ;  and  they  fay,  through  itl ufion, 
that  they  often  fee  them." 

."  If  feven  Grecian  cities  ftrove  for  the  birth  of  Homer,  we 
need  not  be  furprized  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  fhould  con*- 
tend  for  the  birth  of  Fingal  and  Offian,  As  none  of  them 
fiave  any  evidence  but  remote  tradition,  we  are  inclined  to 
prefer  the  moil  elegant  account  of  the  two,  which  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  Mr.  Macpherfon.  There  is  a  wide  difference' 
between  the  Fingal  of  the  Scottiih'  bards,  the  king  of 
woody  Morven,-  the  venerable  hufband  of.Rofcrana,  and 
father  of  OfrTari,  who,  when  he  raifed  the  voice  of  the 
fong,  "  his  hundred  bards  leaned  from  their  feat  to  liften 
"  to  the  voice  of  the  king,"  and  the  Fin  of  the  Irilh,  whofe 
wife  Graine  conferred  on  him  "  the  crown  of  cuckoldom," 
and  vf  ho  "  fung  a  tune  tp  his  heroes  that  lulled  them  into  a 
"  found fleep"  Our.  author  informs  us,  in  a  note  p.  37, 
**  that  the  Scottish  monarchs  and  the  prefent  royal  family 
4<  of :  England  are  defcended  from  Fingal  and  Offian,"  What 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  did  not  know  this  anecdote! 
What  a  fine  occafion  -would  have  prefented  for  a  pro- 
phetic epifode  in  the  manner  of  Virgil,  unfolding  the  fu- 
ture fplenclour  of  the  Fingaliah  line,  and  tracing,  from  the 
patriarchal  loins  of  Offian  or  Ofcar,  the  learned  houle  of 
Stuart,  and  the  illuftrious  houfeqf  Hanover,  which  fits  with 
fb  much  dignity  oh  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms ! 

In  the  firit  part  of  his  work  pur  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  education*,  Offices-,  and  privileges  of  the  bards.  But  as  . 
this  fubje&   Jias  been  fo  much  inveftigated  xy{  late  by  the 
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learned  induftry  and  ingenious  conjefture  of  the  Engttfh, 
Scottifh,  and  Welch  antiquaries,  and  as  Mr.  Walker  throws 
no  farther  light  on  this  corner  of  antiquity,  we  fhall  paft 
it  over  in  filenpe. 

Having  thus  groped  his  way  through  the  dark  ages  of 
paganifm,  Mr."  Walker,  adopting  fome  of  that  ".  Afiatic 
"  fplendour"  Which  he  imputes  to  Cormac  O  Conn,  tell  us 
u  that  henceforth  he  will  proceed  with  that  fteady  ftep  an4 
V  confident  air  which  a  benighted  traveller  affumes  on  ob«* 
*'  ierying  the  mills  of  the  moruing  tinged  with  the  glowing 
**  radiance  of  the  riling  fun."  -'..-■■, 

"  When  the  light  of  the  gofpel  firft,  dawned  on  this. 
««  ifland,"  continues  our  author,  "  the  order  of  the  druids 
«  melted  like  vilion  into  air.  But  the  order  of  bards  con-* 
*'  tinued,  for  many  fucceeding  ages,*  invariably  the  fame^ 
<c  with  this  difference,  that,  inftead  of  railing  paeans  to 
"  falfegods,  they  attuned  their  harps  to  the  praifes  of  the 
"  Moft  High  ;  and  the  fublime  bard  Cearbhal  played  on  the 
*'  harp  to  Almighty  God  after  his  firjlfleep" 

About  this  time  the  apoftle  Patrick,  with  a  choien  com«i 
mittee  of  three  kings,  three  biihops,  and  three  bards,  re- 
yifed  the  records  of  the.  kingdom,  illuftrated  the  antiguin 
ties  of  the  ifland,  fettled  the  genealogies  of  families,  tranf- 
lated  the  laws  into  profe,  and,  having  purged  them  all  from 
the  corruptions  of  paganifmy  tranfcriibed  the  purified  quint- 
ejfence  into  the  Seanachas  more ,  or  Great  Book  of  Antiquity  rf 
which  venerable  volume  is  unfortunately  loft  !  .  The  wifdom 
gf  the  Irifh  apoftle,  we  are  told,  continued  to  illuminate  hb 
countrymen,  Jeff  or  more,  and  the  fciences  and  poltfe  arts 
ijaoved  progreffively  to  perfection  in  Ireland  till  the  invafion 
of  the  Danes,  "  when  the  kingdom  was  UmWith  broils9  the 
««  feas  were  dyed  with  bloody  and  the  light  of  the  Jong  ecJipfed", 
Here  a  grey  milt  rifes  from  the  fea  which  darkens  the  iplen* 
dour  of  the  Hibernian  morning. 

To  fupply  this  hiatus  valde  defiendus,  Mr.  Walker  prefento 
i;s  with  "  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  amongthe  an~ 
«  cient  Irifh,"  The  iri£h  language,  he  tells  us,  pottefles  all 
the  qualities  Je  plus-  Qonvenable  an  chant  which  Roufieau  atr 
tributes  to  the  Italian*  The  Hibernians  cultivated  thref 
foecie^  of  mufical  composition,  anfwering  to  the  three  mu- 
fical  modes  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, Thefe  were  the,  Gollttraidheacht,  the  Geanttraidheacht^ 
and  the  Sufinttraidheacfit.  •< >  The  Englifti  reader  who  ventures, 
to  articulate  thefe  words'  .will  /ig$  repognjze  in  them  thk 
foftnefs'oi  harmony  of  the  ltalijm  .language^1  But  Jf  rifh  eat  $ 
^retheb^ftju<^esofIrilhmelo4y'T:  W   ':.    "    . 
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Every  infulatedaqd  unmixed  nation,  like  the  ancient  Iriih 
2nd  Scotch,  have  a  mufic  peculiar  to  themfelvee ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  fweetneis,  the  wildnefs,  and  the  plaintive  ex- 
cellence of  the  Iriih  melodies,  we  entirely  agree  with  ouf 
author. 

The  order  of  bards  and  muficians  continued  during  the 
middle  ages,  though  not  with  their  former  luftre,  and  at 
laft  died  away  under  the  perfecution  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  After  the  invafion  of  the  Engliih  the  ftyle  of  their 
mufic  changed  from  the  fprightly  Phrygian  to  the  grave 
.Doric,  for  which  our  author  endeavours  to.  affign  the 
caufe. 

fK  Thus  we  fee  that  mufic  maintained  its  ground  in  this  country, 
even  after  the  invafion  of  the  Engliftn  But  its  ftyle  fuffered  a 
change;  for  the  fprightly  Phrygian  (to  which,  fays  Selden,  the  Iriih 
were  wholly  inclined)  gave  place  to  the  grave  Doric,  or  foft  Lydian 
meafure :  fuch  was  the  nice  fenfibility  of  the  bards,  fueh  was  their 
tender  affe&ion  for  their  country*  that  the  fubjedlion  to  which  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  affecled  tbem  with  the  heavieft  fadnefs.  I  Sink- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  fympathctic  forrow,  they  became  *  prey  to 
melancholy.  Hence  the  plaintivenefs  of  their  mufic ;  lor  the  ideas 
that  arife  in  the  mind  are  always  congenial  to,  and  receive  a  tincture 
from  the  influencing  paffion.  Another  eaufe  might  have  concurred, 
with  the  one  j aft  mentioned,  in  promoting  a  change  in  the  ftyle  of 
our  mufic,  The  bards,  often  driven,  together  with  their  patrons,  by 
the  fword  of  oppreffion  from  the  bufy  haunts  of  men,  were  obliged  to 
lie  concealed  in  marines,  in  gloomy  forefts,  amongft  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  in  glyns  and  values  refounding  with  the  noife  of  falling 
waters,  or  filled  with  portentous  echoes.  Such  fcenes  as  thefe,  by 
throwing  a  gloom  over  the  fancy,  muft  have  confiderably  increafed 
their  fettled  melancholy :  fo  that,  when  they  attempted  to  fing,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  that  their  voices,  thus  weakened  by  ftroggling 
againft  an  heavy  mental  depreffion,  mould  rife  rather  by  minor 
thirds,  which  confift  but  of  four  femitones,  than  by  major  thirds; 
which  confift  of  five.  Now,  almoft  all  the  airs  of  this  period  are 
found  to  be  fet  in  the  minor  third,  and  to  be  of  the  fage  and  folema 
satnre  of  the  mufic  which  Milton  requires  in  his  Penferofp; 


"  bid  the  foul  of  Orpheus  fing 


Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  firing, 
Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  feek," 

We  confefs  we  have  fome  doubts  about  the  facl:.  In  the 
wildnefs  and  folitude  of  all  uncultivated  countries,  -and 
^mong  nations  within  certain  limits  of  civilization,  the 
character  of  men  Jomhr^  their  life  is  diverfified  with  few 
incidents,  and  thofe  generally  of  the  human  kind  ;  and  the 
firain  both  of  tbeit  poetry  and  mufic  partakes  of  the  grave 
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and  the  melancholy.  Sprightlinefs,  cheerfulnefs,  and  the 
effufions  to  which  they  give  birth,  are  blefiings  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  a  fmiling  afped  of  nature,  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  regular  government,  and  to  polifhed  fociety. 

There  are  many  copies  of  verfes  fcattered  through  thefe 
Memoifc,  faid  to  be  translations  from  the  Irifli  ;  but  they 
have  no  chara&er,  ftamp  or  originality,  and  contain  nothing 
but  the  common  plaices  of  poetry. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fa£r,  which  we  ftialt  leave  to  the  invef- 
tigation  of  future  critics,  that,  among  all  the  translators 
from  the  Welch,  lrifh,  or  Highland  bards,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
is  the  only  fuccefsful  fon  of  Apollo,  who  has  enriched  thd 
republic  of  letters  with  veins  of  poetry  equally-unknown  to 
ancient  and  to  modern  times  ;  and,  by  revealing,  or  creating, 
a  new  poetic  world,  has  prefented  a  literary  phenomenon, 
which,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  will  always  be  contem- 
plated with  admiration  and  delight. 

The  author  of  thefe  Memoirs  has  been  much  indebted  to 
his  learned  friends  in  Ireland  for  their  contributions  to  this 
mifcellany ;  and  in  the  appendix  there  are  ibme  curious 
papers  that  will  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  antiquary ,  and 
the  lover  of  anecdote.  The  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Led- 
wich  to  the  author  deferves  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  as  one 
paflage  in  it  throws  light  both  on  Chriman  and  pagan  anti- 
quities, we  fli3ll  prefent  it  to  the  reader. 

'  St.  Paul  defires  the  Ephefians  to  fpeak  to  each  other  in  pfalms, 
and  hymns,  and  fpiritual  fongs.  He  here  feeras  to  make  me  of  a 
harih  expreiTion  to  avoid  introducing  a  heathen  term.  With  what 
propriety  could  Lhriftians  be  faid  to  fpeak  to  each  other  in  hymns 
which  celebrated  the  divine  perfections?  But  they  might,  as  in  the 
pagan  Dithyrambics  and  P<eans,  exercife  themfelves  in  the  antiphonial 
nnging,  and  fucceed  or  aniwer  each  other.  And  this  is  clearly  the 
apoftVs  mean  ng. 

'  However  he  diiliked  the  practices  of  idolatry,  the  permiiEon. he 
here  gives  the  Ephefians,  a  gay  and  luxurious  people,  of  ufing  pfalms, 
hymns,  and  odes,  was  absolutely  necefiary  for  keeping  new  converts 
in  the  faith ;  they  could  not  eafily  forget  the  raptures  or  their  feftal  and 
choral  hymns;  and  it  is  probable  the  apoflles,  and' their  difciple*, 
formed  fpiritual  fongs,  on  their  model,  in  various  metres  and  melo- 
dies ;  at  leaft,  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  as  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria, Eufebius,  Chryfoftom,  Bafil,-  and  Gregory  Nazienzen,  did  ib. 
Some  of  their  imitations  are  poetical ;  but  no  merit  of  this  k.fld  could 
compenfate  a  Grecian  ear  for  the  negligent,  injudicious  and  offenfive 
ufe  of  improper  meafures,  with  which  the  Chriftian  compositions 
abounded.  Dionifius  Hallicarnaflieus,  in  his  beautiful  treatife  laft 
Cited,  gives  inftance*  of  the  mod  favourite  performers  being  hiffed  on 
the  ftage  for  the  fmalleft  want  of  rythm  or  accent ;  fuch  were'  the 
delicacy  of  Grecian  organs,  and  the  correctnefs  of  Grecian  tade. 
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*  The  more  zealous  Catholics  digefted  thefe  infipid  productions ; 
but  the  public  were  very  far  from  acqaiefcing  in  fuch  unlearned  and 
barbarous  poetry  and  mufic.  St.  Baul  complains  that  his  flock  ne- 
glected his  pfalras  and  hymns  for  their  old  pagan  fongs.  The  Arrians, 
Apollinarians,  and  other  heretics,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  dif- 

fuft,  formed  poems  in  the  true  Greek  uyle,  and  in  captivating  indo- 
les;  the  union  and  charms  of  harmony  and  verfe  were  too  powerful 
for  orthodoxy;  the  number  of  fedraries  foon  exceeded  that -of  truebe- 
lievers.  The  church  beheld  this  triumph  with  terror  and  amazement ; 
fhe  faw  her  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  it.  She  reformed  her 
hymns,  and  embraced  the  Greek  modes;  nor  was  John,  the  cecumenic 
biffiop  of  Conllantinople,  aihamed  to  urge  his  people  to  imitate  the 
Afrian  compositions.  Gildas  and  Bede  agree  that  Britain  was  infe&ed 
with  Arrianiim  ;  and  St.  Jerom  complains  that  the  Chriftian  world 
groaned  binder  this  herefy.* 

•  If  Mr.  Walker  had  been  acquainted  with  the  original  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  had  been  leis  credulous,  and  lefs  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry,  his  Memoirs  would  have  been  much  more 
agreeable  and  inftru&ive.  The  beft  of  all  caufes  fufiere 
from  a  fanatic ;  and  the  incomparable  beauty  of  a  dulcinea  it 
injured  by  the  adoration  of  a  Quixote. 


Art.  II.    Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottijh  DiakEt^  by  Robert 
Bums.  '  8vo.    5s.     Wiifon,  Kilmarnoch.     1786. 

TN  an  age  that  is  fatiated  with  literary  pleafures,  nothing 
**•  is  fo  grateful  to  the  public  tafte  as  novelty.  This  ingre- 
dient will  give  a  "guft  to  very  indifferent  fare,  and  lend  a 
flavour  to  the  produce  of  the  home-brewed  vintage.  Whafc- 
cver  excites  the  jaoled  appetite  of  an  epicure  will  be  prized ; 
and  a  red  herring  from  Greenock  or  Dunbar  will  be  reckoned 
a  delice.  From  this  propenfity  in  human  nature,  a  mufical 
child,  a  rhyming  milkwoman,  a  learned  pig,  or  a  Ruffian 
poet,  will  "  ftrut  their  hour  upon  the  ftage,"  and  gain  the 
applaufe  of  the  moment.  From  this  cauie,  and  this  alone, 
Stephen  Duck  the  threfher,  and  many  other  namelefs  names, 
have  glittered  and  difappeared  like  thofe  bubbles  of  the  atmo~ 
Iphere  which  are  called  falling  ftars.  ' 

Robert  Burns,  the  Ay rihire  ploughman,  whofe  Poems  arc 
now  before  us,  does  not  belong  to  this  clafs  of  ohfeurorum 
trirorum.  Although  he  is  by  no  means  fuch  a  poetical  pro- 
digy as  fome  of  his  malicious  friends  have  reprefented,  he 
has  a  genuine  title  to  the  attention  and  approbation  of  the 
public,  as  a  natural,  though  not  a  legitimate,  fon  of  the 
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The  firft  poems  in  this  colle&ion  are  of  the  humorous 
and  fittirical  kind;  and  in  tbefe  our  author  appears  to  be 
moftat  home.  In  his  ferions  poems  we  can  trace  imitations 
of  alraoft  every  Engliih  author  of  celebrity  *  ;  but  his  hu- 
mour is  entirely  his  own.  His  addrefs  to  the  Deil  (Devil)j 
The  holy  fair  (a  country  facrament),  and  his  Epiftle,  in 
which  he  diiguifes. an  amour  under  the  veil  of  partridge- 
ftoottng,  are  his  mafterpieces  in  this  line ;  and  happily  in 
tbefe  inftaoces  his  humour  is  neither  local  nor  tranfient; 
for  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  fleih,  will  always  keep 
their  ground.  *'  The  viflon"  is  perhaps  the  moft  poetical . 
of  all  his  performances.  Revolving  his  obfc.ure  fituation, 
in  Which  there  was  nothing  to  animate  purfuit  or  gratify 
ambition  ;  comparing  his  humble  lot  with  the  more  flou- 
riffling  condition  of  mercantile  adventures  ;  and  vowing  to 
lenouncethe  unprofitable  trade  of  verfe  for  ever;  there  ap- 
peared to  him  a  celeftial  figure  ;  not  one  of  the  nine  mufes, 
celebrated  in  fiftion  ;  but  the  real  mufe  of  every  inspired 
poet,  the  genius  of  his  native  drftriA  and  frequented 
jfcenes.  This  is  an  elegant  and  happy  imagination.  The 
form  of  Nature,  that  firft  met  his  enamoured  eyes,  is  the 
mufe  of  the  rural  poet.  The  mountains,  the  forefts,  and 
the  ftreams,  are  the  living  volumes  that  impregnate  his  , 
fanciy,  and  kindle  the  fire  of  genius.  The  addieis  of  this  ru^ 
ral  deity  to  him  marks  the  character ,  and  defcribes  the  feel-* 
jwgsofapoet* 

*  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze, 
Fond,  on  thy  little,  early  ways, 
Thy  rudely-caroird,  chiming  {>hrafe, 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fir'd  at  the  fimple,  artlefs  lays 

Of  other  times. 

I  few  thee  feek  the  founding  more, 
Pelighte4  wi?h  the  dafliing  roar ; 
pr  when  the  North  his  fleecy  liore 

Drove  through  the  iky, 
Ifaw  grim  Nature's  vifage  hoar, 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

i 

*  Robert  Burns,  though  he  has  been  reprefented  as  an  ordinary 
ploughman,  was  a  farmer,  or  what  they  call  a  tenant  in  Scotland,  and 
Tented  rand  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  •  He  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  Engliih  poets  than  moft  authors  that  have  come 
fpderourrevicw* 

Or 
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Or  when  the  deep  green -mantTd  earth 
Warm-cherifli'd  eVry  flowret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  mufic  pouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove, 
1  faw  thee  eye  the  gen'ral  mirth 

With  boundlefs  love; 

When  ripen'd  nehts  and  azure  ikies 
CalPd  forth  the  reaper's  ruffling  nolle, 
I  faw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys, 

And  lonely  flalk, 
To  vent  thy  bofom's  fwelling  rife, 

In  penfive  walk. 

When  youthful  Love,  warm  blufliing,  flrang, 
Keen*(hivering  (hot  thy  nerves  along, 
Thofe  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

TV  adored  Name, 
J  taught  thee  how  to  pqur  in  fong, 

To  footh  thy  fiane. 

I  faw  thy  pulfe's  maddening  play 
Wild  fend  thee  Pleafure's  devious  way, 
Mifled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  Paffion  driven: 
Jfct  yet  tfcc  Tight  that  led  aftray 

Was  light  from  HeavV 

» 

*c  Halloween,"  or  Even,  gives  a  juft  arid  literal  account 
of  the  principal  fpells  arid  charms  that  are  pra&ifed,  or* 
that  anniverfary,  among  the  pe^fants  of  Scotland,  from  the 
deiire  of  prying  into  futurity^  but  it  is  not  happily  executedt 
A  mixture  of  the  folemn  and  T>urlef<jue  can  never  be  agree* 
^ble. 

«  The  Cotter's  (pottager's)  Saturday  Night,"  is,  without 
exception,  the  beft  poem  in  the  collecxion.  It  is  written  in 
the  ftanza  of  Spenfer,  Ayhfc^i  probably  our  bard  acquired 
from  Thomfons  "  Caftle  of  Indolence,"  and  Beattie's 
**  Minftrel."  It  defcribes  oi*e  of  t^ie  happieft  and  moil  afr 
feeding  fcenes  to  be  found  in  a  country  life*  and  draws  3 
domeftic  picture  of  ruftic  fimplicity,  natural  tendernefs,  an4 
innocent  paffion,  that  muft  pleafe  every  reader  whofe  feelings 
^re  not  perverted. 

The  "  Odes  to  a  Moufe  on  turning  up  her  Neft,"  and  to  4 
«<  Mountain  Daify,"  are  of  a  iunilar  nature,  and  will  ftrike 
every  reader  for  the  elegant  fancy  and  the  vein  of  fentirriental 
refle&ion  that  runs  through  them.  As  the  latter  contains, 
few  provincial  phr&fts  we  inall  j>fefent  it  to  the  reader, 

!T<* 
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I  %  .  Burns?  Scitti/h  Pmttis. 

*  To  a  Movhtaik-Daisy,  on  turning  one  down  wiA  the 

Plough  in  April  1786. 

«  Wee,  modeft,  crimfon-  tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  roavin  crufh  amang  the  ftoure 

Thy  (lender  item; 
To  (pare  thee  now  ia  pail  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonie  gem. 

'Alas?  it's  no  thy  neebor  fweet* 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet? 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  Weet  f 

Wi's  fpeckl'd  breall, 
When  opward-fpringing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purpHng  eaft. 

Canld  blew,  the  bitter- biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  chearfulty  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  itarm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  phrtnt-earth 

Thy  tender  form*  ' 

The  ffaunting./flwVj  our  gardens  yield, 
High  iheltVing  woods  and  wa's  maun  ihkldU 
But  thoa,.  beneath  the  random  bield 

O*  clod  or  ftane* 
Adorns  the  lu&vtftibblefitld, 

Unfeen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  {canty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  fnawie  bofom  funward  ipread, 
Thjau  lifts,  thy  unaffumiog  head 

In  humble  puife;  v 

But  now  thejbare  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artlefs  maid, 
Sweet /<ww/V*/ of  the  rural  made  I 
By  Jove's  fimplicity  betray 'd, 

And  gujlelefs  truft, 
Till  fhe,like  thee,  ail  foil'd,  is  laid 

Low  V  the  dull. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  iimple  bard, 
On  life's  rough  ocean  lucktefs  ftarr'd! 
.  Unikilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore,    . 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'ar! 


* 

$uch 
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Such  fate  to  fuffering  worth  is  giv*n, 
.   Who  long  wuh  wants  and  woes  has  ftriv'tl, 
By  human  pride  or  conning  driv'n 

To  Mis'ry's  brink, 
Till  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  ftay  but  HEAVN, 

He,  ruin'd,  (ink  I 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'ft  the  Daifyt  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine- no  dhlant  date ; 

Stern  Ruin's  plough/hare  drives  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crufh'd  beneath  the  fvrrvuSt  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 

The  ftanza  of  Mr.  Burns  is  generally  ill-chofen,  and  hit 
provincial  dialect  confines  his  beauties  to  one  half  of  the 
ifland.    But  he  poffefles  thegenuine  characteriftics  of  a  poet ; 
a  vigorous  mind,  a  lively  fancy,  a  Apprizing  knpwledge  of 
human  nature,  and  an  expreffion' rich,  various,  and  abun- 
dant.   In  the  plaintive  or  pathetic  he  does  not  excel ;  his 
love-poems  (though  he  confeffes,or  rather  prof ejes,  ^penchant 
to  the  belle  pajfion)  are  execrable ;  but  in  the  midft  of  vul- 
garity and  common-place,  which  occupy  one  half  of  the  vo- 
lume, we  meet  with  many  ftriking  beauties  that  make  ample 
compenfation.    One  happy  touch  on  the  Eolian  harp  from 
jfairy  fingers  awakes  emotions  in  the  foul  that  makes  us  forget 
the  antecedent  mediocrity  or  harihnefs  of  that  natural  muiic. 
The  liberal  patronage  which  Scotland  has  extended  to  this 
felf-taught  bard  reflects  honour  on  the  country.      If  Mr. 
Burns  has  flourifhed  in  the  ihade  of  obfeurhy,  his  country, 
will   form  higher  expectations  from  him  when  bafking  in 
the  funfhine  of  applaufe.    His  fituation,  however,  is  criti- 
cal.   He  feems  to  p6ffefs  too  great  a  facility  of  compofition, 
and  is  too  eafily  fatisfied  with  his  own  productions.     Fame 
may  be  procured  by  novelty,  but  it  muft  be  fupported  by 
merit.     We  have  thrown  out  thefe  hints  to  our  young  and 
ingenious  author,  becaufe  we  difcern  faults  in  him,  which,  if 
not  corrected,  like  the  fly  in  the  apothecary  s  ointment,  may 
give  an  unfortunate  tincture  and  colour  to  his  future  com- 
pofuions. 
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A  R  t .  II t.  The  Magvat-Geeta :  or,  Dialogues  of  Kreejhnti  arid 
*  Arjoon:  in  Eighteen  Leisures.  With  Notes.  Tra^/lated 
from' the  Original,  in  the  Saqfkreet,  or  aneimt  Language  of 
theBrahmans.  By  Charles  Wilkins,  fenior  Merchant  in  the 
Service  of  the  Honourable  the  Ea/t-  India  Compaq,  on  their 
Bengal  E/labliJhmenL  4to.  7s*  6d«  boards*  Nousfe*  Lon* 
don,  1785, 

'T'HE  antiquities  of  India  preferit  an  interesting  fcene  to 
-*    the  philofbpher  and  .the  hiftbrian*.    The  pofition  of  In* 
doftan  in  the  ,m$p  of.  the  worid;  the  abundant  fertility  of 
the  fbfl.j  hiftoriealx  monuments  and  written  records';-  pe-int 
but  tfiis  cdimtry  as  among  the  firft  inhabited  an  J  civilized 
parts  of  the  globe.     The  origfft  of  refinement  in  Europe 
afcends.  to  no '  very  remote  period ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
India  extend  the  epoch  of  their  civilization  to  a  high,  per- 
haps imaginary,  antiquity ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they*  culr 
tivated  the  arts,,  arid  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  poKfhed  life, 
while  our  barbarous  anceftbrs  wandered  in  the  foreft,  or  re- 
journed in  thecave.    The  moft  ancient  productions  of  art  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  Chinefe  emperors  are  of  Indian  mamU 
fafture  ;  the  Greeks  travelled  to  India  as  a  fchoolof  inftruc-i 
tion  before  the  tjme  of  Pythagoras ;  Egypt  tranfplanted  Jier 
luxuries ;   and  veftiges  of  her  fcience,  ingenuity,  and  invent 
tions,.  are  found  over  all  the  Eaft. 

In  examining  the  accounts  which  travellers  give  of  the 
Ifcligiori  and  policy  of  lndoftan,  we  behold  a  pile  of  ruins  j 
w,e  mark  the  remains  of  an  immenfe  edifice  which  is  de* 
ftroyed ;  but  whofe  fcattered  fragments  atteft  the  grandeur 
and  regularity  of  the  original  fabric.  Amidft  the  relics  of 
an  ablurd  fuperftition,  of  extravagant  ceremonies,  and 
puerile  obfervances,  we  perceive  the  traces  of  a  fublimfc 
morality,  a  phitofefphic  religion,  and  a  refined  policy.  "  Std. 
Viator,  heroem  calcas?  is  an  infeription  that  fhould  occur  to. 
every  perfbn  who  perufes  the  records,  or  traverfes  the  re* 
gions  of  lndoftan. 

The  production  before  us  is  extracted  from  the  Mahab* 
harat,  which  contains  the  grand  myfteries  6f  the  moft  an* 
cient.  religion  in  the  world,  the  creed  of  the  Bramins*  •  The 
veil  of  fecrecy  with  which  they  ftudied  to  conceal  it  from 
the  view  of  the  vulgar,  and  even  from  the  penetration  of 
their  Mahometan  conquerors,  is  now  removed.  The  fruit- 
lels  curiofity  of  the  emperor  Mahomet  Ackbar  is  well 
known.  But  the  liberal  treatment  which  the  natives  of 
India  have  of  late  years  experienced  from  the  mildnefs  of 

the 


the  EngHfh  government ;  the  perfonal  attention  palcTto  th* 
learned  men  of  their  order  >y  the  lite- governor-general  <£ 
Bengal;  and  their  experience  of  internal  tranquillity  inthd 
midft  of  furrounding  troubles,  under  his  aufpickws  adrai- 
aiftration  ;  have  at  length  created  a  confidence  in  our  cotuv* 
trymen,  and  removed  every  jealous  prejudice  from  theic 
minds. 

This  vdluine,  which  oriental  tradition  fuppofes  to  tav« 
been  written  by  a  learned  Bramfri  fpm  thouftnds  years  ago, • 
is  introduced  by  :a  very  elegant  preface  from  Mr*  Haftings* 
It  contains  the  geneajogy  and  hiitory  of  the  houfe  of  Bhgu-» 
rut;  and  relates  the  diflenfions  and  wars  of  Us  two  great 
collateral  branches,  the  Kooroos  aad  Pandoos,  The  fens  of 
Pandoo,  of  whom  Arjoon,.  the  hero  of  this  hiflory,  was 
one,  were  baniffaed  by  their  uncle  and  guardian  from  Hat* 
tehapoor,  at  that  time  the  feat  of  government  in  Indoftaru 
The  elites;  ttfter  a  feVies  of  adventured,  returned  with  a 
powerful  atttty  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  afferrtheir  pre-J 
tenfions^o  the  empire,  in  right  of  their,  father.  In  this 
flate  the  epifode  opens  in  a  dialogue  between  Arjpon  ani, 
Kreefhna,  here  taken  for  God  himfelf  in  his  laft  incarnation, 
or  defcent  to  earth  in  a  mortal  form. 

The  principal  defign  of  thefe  dialogues  feems  to  have  been 
to  ereA  a'  fpftenTor  ^hilofophic  thelfm,  in  oppofition  "to 
idolatry  and  fuperftitioh,  at  the  fame  time  giving  a  toler- 
ation to  the  vulgar  obfervanceg  and  ceremonies  inculcated 
by  the  ved s,  or  ancient  fcriptures  of  the  Hindoos*    Thi* 
points  put.  a  remarkable  era  to  be   found  in  the  annals  .of 
almoft  all  civilized'  nations,  when,  from   the  progrefs  of 
knowledge,  and  the  perfection  of  reafon,  the /pint  of  phi- 
lofophy  moves  upon  the  chaos  of  fables  derived  ftona  anti- 
quity, and  reduces  it.  to  form  and  oixler.     The  author  doe* 
not  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  prevailing  prejudices  of 
the  people,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  (acred  books ;  yet; 
by  offering  eternal  happinefo  to  iuch  as  worfliip  Brahm,*or 
the  Almighty,  while  he  declares  the  reward  of  fuch  as  fol- 
low other  gods  fiiallbe  but  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  an 
inferior  heaven,  his  defign  w4sto  accelerate  or  accomplish 
the  downfal  of  polytheifm ;'  or  at  lead  to  induce  men  to 
believe  t&at  a  Jupreme  invijihk  Being  was  prefent  m  every 
image  before  which  they  bent,  and  the  objeft  of  aUthek 
ceremonies  and  facrifices. 

The  obje&  of  popular  fuj*rfl£tion  in  India,  as  in  all  other 
regions  of  the  world,  Was  to  ^vert  the  evils,  ;tn  procure  thfe* 
enjoyments,  of  the  prefect  life,  by  a  courfe  of  voluntary 
aufterities,  or  rigorous  observances.  In  opposition*  to  this 
wuvexfal  fyftem  of  corrupted  nature,    the  reader  will  be 

pleafed 
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pleafcd'to  fee  the  fublime  doctrines  Qf  the  ftoic  philofopby1 
promulgated  in  India  a  thoufand  years  before  their  introduc- 
tion into  Greece. 

i 

*  Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed,  and  not  in  the  event.  Be  not 
one  whofe  motive  for  action  is  the  hope  of  reward.  Let  not  thy  life 
be  fpent  in  inaction.  Depend  upon  application,  perform,  thy  doty, 
abandon  all  thought  of  the  confequence,  and  make,  the  event,  equal, 
whether  it  terminate  in  'good  or  evil;'  for  fuch  aneqijahty  is  called 
yog.  The  action  (lands  at  a  di (lance  inferior  to  the  application  of 
wifdom.  Seek  an  afylum  then  in  wifdom  alone;  for  the  miferable 
and  unhappy  are  fo  on  account  of  the  event  of  things.'  Jtfen  whp 
are  endued  with  true  wifdom,  are  unmindful  of  good  or  evil  in  this 
world.  Study  then  to  obtain  this  application  of  thy  undcrftanding ; 
for  fuch  application  in  bufinefs  is  a  precious  art.  - 

'  Wife  men,  who  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  fruit  which* 
is  produced  from  their  actions,  are  freed  from  the  chain*  of  birth,  and 
go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happinefs.  / 

'  When  thy  reafon  fhall  get  the  better  of  the  gloomy  weaknefs  of 
thy  heart,  then  (hah  thou  have  attained  all  knowledge  which  hath 
been,  or  is  worthy  to  be  taught.  'When  thy  under  Handing ,  by  ftudy 
brought  to  maturity,  (hall  be  fixed  immoveably  in  contemplation,  the* 
fhall  it  obtain  true  wifdom. 

•  -  - 

Arjoon.  ' 

*  What,  O  Kreefhna !  is  the  diflinclion  of  that  wife  and  deady  man 
who  is  fixed  in  contemplation  ?  )J/hat  may  fuch  a  fage  declare?  Where 
may  he  dwell  ?  how  may  he  act  fr 

*  Kreeshn a. 

*  A  man  is  faid  to  be  confirmed  in  wifdom,  when  he  forfaketh 
every  defire  which  entereth  into  his  heart,  and  of  himfelf  is  happy, 
and  contented  in  himfelf.  His  mind  is  undifturbed  in  adverfityj  he 
is  happy  and  contented  in  profperiry  ;  and  he  is  a  ftranger  to  anxiety, 
fear,  and  anger.  Such  a  wife  man  is  called  a  Moonte.  The  wifdom 
of  that  man  is  eflabliftied,  who  in  all  things  is  without  affection ;  and, 
having  received  good  or  evil,  neither  rejoice th  at  the  one,  nor  is  call 
down  by  the  othtr.  His  wifdom  is  confirmed,  when,  like  the  tor* 
toife,  he  can  draw  in  all  his  members,  and  retrain  them  from  their 
wanted  purpofes.  The  hungry  man  lofeth  every  other  objetl  but  the 
gratification  of  his  appetite.;  and  whso*  he  is  become  acquainted  with 
the  Supreme,  he  lofeth  even  that.  The  tumultuous  fenfes  hurry  away, 
by  force,  the  heart  even  of  the  wife  man  who  flriveth  to  reftrain 
them.  The  infpired  man,  trufting  in  me,  may  cfuell  them,  and  be 
happy.  The  man  who  hath  his  paflions  in  fubjeftion,  is  pofTefTed  of 
true  wifdom.9 

Theft  /are  the  fentiments  of  Zeno,  of  Antbninus,  and 
Epi&etus.  The  following  image  illuftrates  theyfc/Y  freedom 
from  thje  perturbation  of  paffion  better  than  any  thing  that 
has  been  tranfinitted  to  us  from  clafiical  antiquity,    "  The 

i  "  man 
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*'  man  wliofe  paffions  enter  into  his  heart  as  waters  run  into 
«c  the  unfwelling  paffive  ocean,  obtaineth  happinefs."  The 
jeward  of  the  virtuous  is  held  out  in  the  terras  of  the  ftoic 
ichool.  "  A  man  poflefled  of  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
"  /hall  obtain  happinefs  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  mix  with 
**  the  incorporeal  nature  of  Brahm." 

The  defcription  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  original  caufe 
and  animating  principle  of  all  nature,  contains  many  ftroke* 
of  the  philofophical  and  poetical  fublime. 

€  Arjoon: 

'  This  fupreme  myftery,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Adhee^ 
fttma,  or  ruling  fpfrit,  which,  out  of  loving-kindnefs,  thou  haft  made 
known  unto  me,  hath  diflipated  my  ignorance  and  perplexity.  .  I 
have  heard  from  thee  a  full  account  of  the  creation  and  deflrudion 
of  all  things,  andaHp  of  the  mightinefs  of  thy  inexhauflible  fpirit. 
It  is  even  as  thou  haft  defcribed  thyfelf,  O  mighty  Lord'l  I  am  now, 
O  mod  elevated  of  men,  anxious  to  behold  thy  divine  countenance  ; 
wherefore,  if  thou  thinkeft  it  may  be  beheld  by  me,  ftiew  me  thy 
never-failing  fpirit*, 

»  « 

'  Kreeshna. 

*  Beheld,  O  Arjoon!  my  million  forms  divine,  of  various:  fpecies, 
and  diverfe  fhapes  and,  colours.  Behold  theddeetyas,  and  thzFafoes, 
and  the  Roodras,  and  the  Maroots,  and  the  twins  Jpween  and  Koomar* 
Behold  things  wonderful,  never  Teen  before.  Behold,  in  this  my 
body,  the  whole  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  all  things  elfe 
thou  haft  a  mind  to  fee.  But  as  thou  art  unable  to  fee  with  thefe  thy 
natural  eyes,  1  will  give  thee  a  heavenly  eye,  with  which  behold  niy 
divine  connection. 

*  Sanjay. 

•  The  mighty  compound  and  divine  being  Hareet  having,  O  Raja! 
thus  fpoken,  made  evident  unto  Arjoon  his  fupreme  and  heavenly  v 
form ;  of  many  a  mouth  and  eye7;  many  a  wondrous  fight;  many  a 
heavenly  ornament;  many  an  up-raifed  weapon ;  adorned  with  ce- 
leftial  robes  and  duplets,  anointed  with  heavenly  eflence ;  covered 
with  every  marvellous  thing;  the  eternal  God,  whofe  countenance  is 
turned  on  every  fide !     The  glory  and  amazing  fplendour  of  this 
mighty  Being  may  be  likened  to  the  fun  rifing  at  once  into  the  heal 
vens,- with  a  thoufand  times  more  than  ufual  brightnefs.     The  fon  of 
Pandob  then  beheld,  within  the  body  of  the  God  of  gods,  ftanduig, 
together,  the  whole  univerfe  divided  forth  into  its  vail  variety.' He  was] 
overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and  every  hair  was  raifed  on  end.     He, 
bowed  down  his  head  before  the  God,  and  thus  addreifed  him  with, 
joined  hands. 

*  AaiooN. 

«  I  behold,  O  God!  within  thy  breaft,  the  Dews  affembled,  and 
every  fpecjfic  tribe  of  beings.  I  fee  Brahma,  that  Deity,  fitting  on 
his  lotus-throne ;  all  the  Reejbees  and  heavenly  Ooragas*    I  fee  thyfelf, 
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oa  all  fides,  qf  infinity  fbape,  formed  with  abundant  arm?,  and 
bellies,  and  mouths,  and  eye*;  but  I  can  neither  difeover  thy  be*  < 
ginning,  thy  middle,  nor  again  thy  end,  Q  univerfal  Lord,  form  of 
the  univerfe!     J  fee  thee  with  a,  crown,  and  armed  with  club  and 
Cbdkra,  a  mafs  of  glory,  darting  refulgent  beams  around*    I  fee  thee, 
difficult  to  befeen,  mining  on  all  fides  with  light  immeafurable,  likq 
the  ardent  fire  or  glorious  fun:     Thou  art  the  Supreme  Being,  incor- 
ruptible, worthy  to  be  known !  Thou  art  prime  ibpporter  of  the  utii- 
*erfal  orb !   Thou  art  the  never- failing  and  eternal  guardian  of  reli- 
gion!   Thou  art  from  all  beginning,  and  I  efteem  ti^eo  Pttrtojh.    $ 
See  thee  without  beginning,  without  middle,  and  without  end ;  of 
valour  infinite ;  of  arms  innumerable  j  die  fun  and  moon  thy  eyes ; 
thy  mouth  a  flaming  fire ;  and  the  whole  world  mining  with  thy  re- 
flected glory !    The  fpace  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  jpof- 
iefled  by  thee  alone,  and  every  point  around :  the  three  regions  of  the, 
vmiverfe,  O  mighty  Spirit !  behold  the  wonder  of  thy  awful  counte- . 
nance  with  troubled  minds.    Of  the  celefhal  bands,  fame  I  fee  fly  to 
thee  for  refuge;  whilft  fome,  afraid,  with  joined  hands  fing  forth  thy 
praife.    The  Mabarjbees,   holy  bands,  hail  thee,  and  glorify  thy 
name  with  adorating  praiies.    The  Roodras,  the  Afat$as%  theft^faf, 
and  all  thofe  beings  the  world  efteemeth  good;  Jijjwte*  and  J&jfW* 
the  Maroots  and  the  Oojhmapas ;  the  Gandbarvs  and  the  Yakfbas,  with 
the  holy  tribes  of  Soon,   all  Hand  gazing  on  thee,  and  all  alike 
amazed  \    The  worlds,  alike  with  roe,  are  terrified  to  behold  thy 
yrondrons  form  gigantic  ;  with  many  months  -and  eyes ;  with  many 
arms,  and  legs,  and  breaih ;  with  many  bellies,  and  with  rows  of 
dreadful  teeth )     Thus  as  1  fee  thee,  touching  the  heavens,  and  fhin- 
iag  with  fuch  glory;   of  fuch  various  hues,  with  widely-opened, 
months,  and  bright  expanded  eyes,  I  am  difturhed  within  me;  my 
refolotiott  failethme,  O  Vttjhnpt!  and  I  find  no  reft?     Having  be- 
holden thy  dreadful  teeth,  and  gazed  on  thy  countenance,  emblem  of 
Time's  lafl  fire,  I  know  not  which  way  I  turn !  I  find  no  peace !  Have 
mercy  then,  O  Cod  of  gods  I  thou  manfion  of  the  univerfe !    The 
fons  of  Dhreetarajbtra,  now,  with  all  thofe  rulers  of  the  land,  Ifhee/btna* 
faron,  the  fon  of  Soot,  and  even  the  fronts  of  our  army,  feem  to  be  pre* 
cipitating  themfelves  haflily  into  thy  mouths,  difcove ring  fuch  fright- 

Sil  rows  of  teeth !  whilft  fome  appear  to  ftick  between  thy  teeth  with, 
ieir  bodies  forely  mangled,  Vis  the  rapid  {beams  of  full-flowing^ 
rivers  roll  on  to  meet  the  ocean's  bed,  even  fo  thefe  heroes  of  the, 
Jiumaft  race  rum  on  towards  thy  flaming  mouths.  As  troops  of  in* 
fefts,  with  iftcreafing  fpeed,  feek  their  own  deftru&ion  in  the  flam- 
ing  flrfe;  even'fo  there  people,  with  fwelling  fury,  feek  their  own  de- 
itruftion.  Thou  involved  and  fwalloweft  them  altogether,  even  unta 
the  lafl,  with  thy  flaming  mouths;  whilft  the  whole  world  is  filled 
with  thy  glory,  as  thy  awful  beams,  O  Ve^hnool  fhine  forth  on  all 
fides.  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  thou  moft  exalted!  Deign  to  make 
known  unto  me  who  is  this  God  of  awful  figure !  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  thy  fonrce,  and  ignorant  of  what  thy  prefence  here  por- 
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*  The  ttfiif  effe  rejoiceth  becaufe  of  thy  fendttn,  and  is  filled  with 
ceal  for  thy  fervice.  The  evil  fpirits  ire  terrified  And  ftee  on  all  fides ; 
whillt  the  hoi j  tribes  bow  down  in  adoration  before  thee.  And 
wherefore  fhould  thes*  not,  O  nighty  Being!  bow  dbwn  before  thee, 
who,  greater  than  Brahma,  art  the  prime  Creator!  eternal  God  of 
gods  J  the  world's  manfion!  Thou  art  the  incorruptible  Being;  dif~ 
tind  from  all  things  tranfieht!  Thou  art  before  all  go<W  the  ancient 
Tooroojby  and  the  fupreme  fupporter  of  the  oniverfe !  Thou  khoweft 
ali  things,  and  art  worthy  to  be  known ;  thou  art  the  fupreme  man- 
fion ;  and  by  thee,  O  infinite  forto !  the  univerfe  was  fpread  abroad. 
Thou  aft  Fapo  the  god  of  wind,  Jgnee  the  god  of  fire,  Varoon  the 
gdd  of  oceans,  Safanka  the  moon,  Prajapatettht  god  of  nations,  and 
Prapettamab*  the  mighty  ariceftoi\  Reverence!  reverence  be 'unto 
thee  a  thoofend  times  .repeated  f  Again  and  again  reverence  !  Here* 
rence  be  unto  thee!  Reverence  be  unto  thee  before  and  behind  !  Re* 
verence  be  unto  thee  on  all  fides,  O  thou  who  art  all  in  all ! .  Infinite  is 
thy  power  and  thy  glory !  Thou  included  all  things,  wherefore  tho* 
art  all  things  (  rfaving  regarded  thee  as  my  friend,  I  forcibly  called 
thee Kreejbna ,  Tada<vaf  Friend!  but,  alas!  I, was  ignorant  of  this  thy 

featnefe,  becaufe  I  was  blinded  by  my  affection  and  prefumption. 
hou  haft,  at  times,  alfo  in  fport  been  treated  ill  by  xiie;  in  thy  re* 
creations,  in  thy  bed,  on  thy  chair,  and  at  thy  meals ;  m  private 
and  in  public;  for  which,  O  Being  inconceivable!  I  humbly  crave 
thy  fbJgivenefs.' 

The  principle  of  philosophical  theifm,  the  belief  in  a 
Deity,  the  creator  and  preferver  of  the  World1,  having  beeri 
efiablifhed  front  time  immemorial  over  all  the  Eaft,  affords 
the  ftrongetft  dfchionftration  of  the  high  antiquity  and  early 
civilization  of  that  part  of  the  globe.    Not  thai  this  was  the 
firft  creed  of  the  Aborigines  of  Alia,  any  more  than  of  thp 
Aborigines  of  Europe  or  America.     The  worftiip  of  the  ce- 
leftial  bodies,  arid  of  an  invifible  fpirh  who  prefided  over  * 
particular  tribe,  has  beeri  the  univerfal  religion,  or  rather 
fap^VftKion,  of  ma'nkirid.     The  refblution  of  the  unknown 
powers  or  agents  in  nafture  into  one  efficient  aW  almighty 
eaufe,  is  aft  effort  of  fcience  which  originated  from  the  tew, 
afnd  in  which  no  country  is  generally  underftood  or  adopted 
by  the  many.     The  vulgar,  who  are  faithful  to  traditions 
and  obfervances,  preferve,  in  their  fuperftitions,  the  eirly 
religion,  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong ;  and  the  ex- 
ertfcms  of  the  enlightened  to  extricate  frorh  barbarity,  and 
refine  into  fyftem,  the  rude  notices  of  untutored  nature,  ar- 
rive only  in  the  progrefs  of  philofophy,  and  mark  a  ftate  of 
cultivated  life  and  polifhed  manners.    We  may  obferve, 
however,  that  this  philofophical  refinement  has  affumed  dif- 
ferent forms  among  different  nations"  of  the  world-.    Where 
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the  priefthood  was  a  feparate  and  diftinft  body,  as  among 
the  nations  of  Afia,  the  code  of  morals  was  brought  into 
the  religious  fyftem,  and  what  philofophy  was  known  con- 
firmed or  purified  the  eftablifhed  creed.  But  among  the  an* 
cient  nations  of  Europe,  in  which  the  care  of  religion  was 
intrufted  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  the  facerdotal  tribe 
had  no  feparate  exiftence  or  jurifdi&ion,  philofophy  and  mo- 
rals were  totally  disjoined  from  the  popular  religion  or  fu- 
perftition ;  while  the  grofs  appetite  of  the  vulgar  was  in- 
dulged with  the  Jatter,  the  former  was  cultivated  and  im-r 
proved  by  the  ingenious. and. the  elegant.  Hence  the  cha- 
ja&er,  ejevation,  and  purity  of  the  Greek  moralifts.  Un- 
contaminated  with  any  fyftem  of  fuperftition,  which  mutt 
always  be  local  and  temporary,  they  fpeak  to  all  nations 
and  all  ages.  Difciples  of  nature  only,  they  have  become 
the  teachers  of  the  world. 

'  In  the  notes  there  is  an  epifode,  extrafted  from  the  Ma- 
iiabharat,  which  contains  many  fublime  images,  and  bears  a 
firiking  refemblance  to  Hefiod's  War  of  the  Giants,  and  Mil- 
ton's Battle  of  the  Angels. 

\  Upon  the  whole,  the  Bhagvat-Geeta  is  one  of  tjie  moft 
.valuable  Jite.rary  curiofities  that  has  hitherto  been  tranfmit-r 
£ed  to  us  from  the  Ealt.  Making  allowance  for  an  obfcurity 
infeparable  from  a  work  of  fuch  high  antiquity;  or  a  mixr 
ture  of  abfurdity  and  bombaft,  which  rnark  all  the  oriental 
compofitions  ;  it  contains  tracks  of  fublimity  which  the 
lovers  of  Homer  and  of  Milton  will  admire,  and  introduces 
vs  to  a  fyftem  of  philolbphical  religion  whicfr  a  Chriftian 
jvill  venerate. 


Art,  IV,  A  Maritime  State  conjidered,  as  to  the  Health  of 
Seamen ;  with  effectual  Means  for  rendering  the  Situation  of 
that  valuable  Ctafs  of  People  more  comfortable.  To  which  are 
annexed,  fome  general  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  incident 
to  Seamen ;  and  an  Appendix  of  additional  Nqtes  and  Remarks 
in  the  Order  of  the  Work.  By  Charles  Fletcher,  ID.  late 
Surgeon  in  his  Maje/iy's  Navy.  8vo.  5s.  boards,  Dublin; 
printed  for  the  Author,     1 786. 

SINCE  the  general  caufes  of  the  fcurvy  on  board  of 
ftiips,  and  the  kind  of  diet  beft  adapted  to  obviate  them, 
Jiave  been  fully  ascertained,  this  difeafe,  formerly  fo  fata,l 
on. long  voyages,  and  in  tropical  climates,  may  now,  by  the 
pfe  of  proper  means,  be  entirely  prevented.  Fruits  alone, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  cle^nlinefs,  are  fufficien,t 
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fo't  tho-furpofe.     In  different  propofals,  made  of  lafe  years, 
for  preferring  the   health  of  feamen,  thefe  circumftancea 
have  been  repeatedly  recommended  ;  and  their  importance 
is  farther  utged  by  the  author  now.under  confideratiori ;  who,' 
though  we  cannot  fay  that  he  makes  any  new  obfervations' 
on  the  fubje£,  is  at  leaft  a  warm  advocate  for  fupplying  the 
navy,  and  merchant  veflels  likewife,  with  the   approved 
means  of  preventing  the  fturvy  on  long  voyages.     Con- 
iiftently  with  this  defign  he  takes  a  view  of  the  diet  of  Tea- : 
men,  with  regard  to  feveral  articles  of  which  he  fuggefts 
ibme  propoials  not  unworthy  of  attention.    He  tells  us  that,1 
by  the  following  method,  butter  may  be  preferved  in  a  folid" 
ftate,    and  free  from   rancidity  during  a  three  years  tro- 
pical ftation,  provided  it  be  fent  on  board  perfectly  fweet 
and  good. 

€  Inflead  of  firkins,  let  it  be  put  up  iii  waxed  canvas  bags,  con- 
taining each  about  fifty  pounds  weighty  when  on  board,  let  it  be' 
thrown  into  water  cafks,  or  large  tank  fixed  in  the  hold  for  that  pur- 
jfofe,  cohftantly  kept  full  with  fait  water,  and  renewed-  once  or  twice 
a  week,  according  to  -circum  ft  antes,  by  drawing  off  the  old  water 
from  a  cock  fixed  near  the  lower  end,  while  the  new  is  admitted  from 
a  bunghole  made  in  the  upper. 

'  In  this  procefs  there  is  no  room  for  apprehending  any  bad  Qua«. 
Kty  being  imparted  .to  the  butter  by  the  fea- water.  On  the  ouier 
hand,  if  capable  of  imparting  any  thing,  it  muftbe  that  of  rendering 
the.  body  foluble;  an  happy  circumftance  this,  where  the  whole  of 
their  diet,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  rather  calculated  to  create  obftntclions  j 
a.  principal  caufe  of  tiioft  of  their  complaints.9 

It  is  well  known  that  bread,  by  being  long  kept  in  i  hbt 
climate,  becomes  highly  acrid ;  often  generating  thofe  com-, 
plaints  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  fo  frequent  among  fea- 
ihen;  terminating  in  fluxes,  fevers,  arid  death.    This  au- 
thor, therefore,  riecorhrhends  that  an  additional  quantity  of 
flour  be  fent  on  board,  for  the  purpofe  of  baking  bread  on 
lhore,  near  the  ufual  rendezvous,  as  of  ten  as  convenient^  t 
On  this  fitbje&  he  infornis  us  that  he  has  fourid  the  following 
the  beft  fubftitutfc  for  yeaft : x 

"  Let  k  quantity  of  barm  be  fpread  out  thin  upon  boards, 
<c  and  expofed  to  a  moderate  degree '  of  heat,  fo  that  the 
"  humidity  be  evaporated,  and  that  it  may  be  16ft  in  a  dry/ 
'*  granulated  ftatej   it  rhuft  be  then  put  into  phials,  well" 
**  corked  and  fealed.    Let  there  be  a  ftroiig  foliitlon  df  ho-3" 
"  ney  in  ^ort,  into  which  throw  a  Tmall  portion  of  th£' 
cc  above  powder;  and,  in  the  ninetieth  degree  of  heat  of 
**  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  a  brilk  fermentation  will  foon  be  ex- 
"  cited,  perfectly  Qualified  for  every  purpofe  fof  which  barnt 
"  is  employed/1 
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A*  the  moft  ejfe<Shial  method  of  preserving  beef  or  pofk 
a|t  lea,  in  hot  climates,  Pr.  }  letcher  propofes,  tjuit,  to  the 
proper  quantity,  qf  iait  to  every  barrel  pf  fucb  rr^eat,  four 
ounces  of  aUfpxce,  an4  eigfct  ounces  of  faUpetre,  in  pqw- 
dcri  be  added.  He  observes,  that,  from  ttie  general  ufe  of 
juices  among  the  oriental  nations,  they  are  fo  far  frpm  be- 
ing productive,  of  any  bad  confequences  tP  the  cqnftitutipn 
qf  feamen,  tfea$  they  jeally  are  of  efferit^l  utility.  B^t, 
fuppofing  this  not  t?  be,  a.  fact,  though  he  declares  hirnfejf 
q£  the  cpn^rary  opinion,  frprn  the  obiervatipn*  wfrich  he.  baa 
made  in  the  Eafl-Indie$,  he  remarks  that  the  fp\&$i  3?  well 
as  the  ia,h?,  will,  in  a  grea^t  rueafure,  be  waflaed  out  in  the. 
action  of  boiling,  in  the  fieam ;  a  method  which,  be.  hopes, 
grains  throughout  the  navy/ 

Among  the  improvements  fpecified  by  this  author,  he  pro- 
jiofes  the  eftablhhment  of  orchards  and  gardens,  under  the 
appellation  of  Britifh  Na,vaJ  Gardens,  for  the  u(e  pf  feam.e;a* 
in  tropical  climates.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  q,pi,*yon  that 
the  dieticai  regulations,  recomjnended  by  Ur.  Fletcher  would 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  feamen  in  hot 
climates;  but  we  fiiould  have  approved  more  of  his  conduct, 
as  an  author,  had  he  not  fwelled  the  vohime  to  fo  uhnec^ffary 
an  extent  by  declamatory  amplification,  and  frequent  extracts 
from  poets. 


Art.  V.    The  happy  Aft  ofTeazing ;  aNwel.  SjaaaU  8m,  3$.. 
boards*  Jamefon.    London,  1787. 

•\>T R,  Addifon^  in,  one  of  his  Sf^eQators,  informs  the  rea- 
-^*  der,  that,  after  he  had  written  a  paper,  he  f^arched, 
among  the  claffics  for  a  motto ;  that  is,  he  did  not  fit  his  {pe- 
culations to  a  motto,  but  adapted  a  motto  to  his  fpeculations. 
In  like  manner  the  author  of  this  piece,  which  may  be  called, 
«?  Effufwns  of  Gallantry  9  Whim,  and  ludicrous  Conceits"  rather 
than  a  novel,  initead  of  laying  down  any  regular  and  art- 
ful plan,  exhibits  a  very  mixed  and  various  fcerie ;  in  which 
good  and  evil,  joy  arid  forrow,  are  blended  by  very  fudden, 
whimfical,  and  unexpected  tranfitions,  as  in  real  life.  Yet 
it  is  not  without  a  connected  ftory;  and,  if  the  unities  are 
allowed  not  to  be  fo  neceflary  in  productions  that  are  claffed 
under  the  name  of  novels  and  romances  as  in,  dramatic 
compofitionsj  the  degree  of  irregularity  which  ftrikes  us 
very  forcibly  may  perhaps  meet  with  Ibme  indulgence.  The 
keroine  of  "  The  happy  art  of  teazing^is  a  kind  of  roipantjc 
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freethinker,  Whimfica!,  lively,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of 
her  fex,  and  of  a  genius  fertile  in  ftratagems  a*nd  intrigue. 
Her  lover,  a  man  of  decent  fortune,  of  a  liberal  education, 
of  an  elevated  mind,  but  of  luch  exceffive  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent,  that  he  requires  in  a  miftrefs,  previous  to  marriage, 
verjr  flrong  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  unaffected  and  fincers 
affection.  The  lady  is  precisely  of  the  fame  way  of  think- 
ing on  her  part,  with  regard  to  an  hufband.  Hence  a  va- 
riety of  affectation  and  art,  and  a  variety  of  characters  and 
fentiments,  many  of  which  are  fo  rifible  that  they  muij  re- 
lax the  mufcles  of  the  reader  if  they  are  not  indeed  very 
rigid,  'the  artifices  praftifed  by  both  parties  end  nap- 
pily,  whence  thoperforfnance  is  denominated  "  The  happy 
art  of  teazing." 

There  is  an  underplot  alfo,  in  which  there  is  more 
regularity,  though  left,  fire  and  fancy,  than  in  the  main 
deligH.  An  artful  villain,  a  fine  gentleman  from  Lon- 
don, is  hofpitably  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  a  refpeftable 
and  wealthy  farmer  in  the  country.  This  feHow  forms  a 
defign  of  feducing  his  haft's  daughter.  The  following  let- 
ters Will  give  fome  idea  <rf  this  intrigue,  and  of  a  numerous 
and  valuable  clafe  among  the  people  of  England, 

*  Mils  Sqaabb  to  Mifs  Scarecrow. 

*  Dear  Miff, 

•  O  pray  conggratulate  thy  happy  Maria  Sqaabb ;  for  the  fineft 

femleman  in  Lbndon  is  arrived  here,  O  me !  oar  rallies  now  make 
le  quite  fick.  He  is  fo  purlite  and  degaygee.  Well !  he  has  quite 
won  my  heart.  Such  eafe,  and  fach  a  mannur  !  Then  I  am  lhure 
his  intentions  are  honerabie.  And  he  was  as  well  acquainted  the  firlt 
day  as  ever  fen.  Then  I  have  been  yery  much  to  blame,  that's  fur- 
tain,  elfe  he  would  have  fubdewed  jny  poor  fluttering  heart  intirely ; 
but  honour  prevents  him.  O  me !  how  different  is  his  dilicate  face 
from  my  cuzin's  coorfe  complexions.  Then  his  hand  is  fo  foft,  that 
my  blood  runs  trotting  to  my  heart.  He  told  me,  before  I  had  fin 
him  a  hour*  that  my  eyes  was  like  whefper,  and  that  my  face  ekfellect 
the  blaming  rofe"  when  Aurora  unbars  the  chambers  of  the  eafte.  sYet 
Be  is  fo  moddift,  that  he  never  takes  indilicate  liberties ;  elfe  1  am 
fture  I  would  be  undon.  Then,  when*  our  ruftic  fammily  be  fleepy, 
he  fays  is  the  time  to  be  awake.  Then,  when  they  are  doazing  ove* 
their  cards,  he  comes  to  me  and  exes  for  a  kifs.  Tother  day  he 
chufed  the  fineft  flower  in  the  garden,  and  gave  it  me  Upon  his  nees* 
and  faid  my  blufh  ekfeeded  that  beauty  as  much  as  his  detachment  to 
mefurpaft  all  the  languege  of  the  fublimeft  poets  could  exprefs.  Yet, 
if  I  was  not  fhure  of  his  paflion  for  me,  I  mould  be  uneafy  on  ac- 
count of  wifits  that  he  makes.  But  he  fays  he  is  upon  a  fair  of 
gallantry  for  a  friend.  He  Avears  his  peflipn  will  lad  as  long  as  his 
life,  and  unites  his  bread ;  and  by  his  laming  has  perfwaded  me  that 

G  4  a  mat| 
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a  man  huddling  over  a  form  of  a  book  is  a  joke ;  and  that  it  alwayfr 
fpoiles  love ;  and  that  nature  was  built  before  churches  5  and  then  her 
laughs  fo  bewitchingly !  But  then  my  father  doant  much  like  him, 
and  wont  let  us  be  together  alone ;  tho  my  mother  and  brother  doat 
upon  him,  and  every  body  envies  me  to  diffraction.  But  I  hear  him 
coming  to  me  finging,  Love,  gentle  tyrant  of  my  breaft,  grant  my  fond 
and  foft  requefl  !  ^. 

*_  bo  Maria  Squabb  bids  the  adew, 

<  Jonathan  Squabb,  Efq.  to  Mr.Wimbleton: 

«  Dear  Sir, 

*  I  am  like  to  bt  turned  out  of  my  own  houfe,  in  mine  old  aige,  by 
a  jackanaps  who  is  come  down  from  London  to  fleep  Whitfuntide,'  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf ;  for  he  (lands  for  no  ceremony.    He  looks  upon 
us  all  as  unworthy  of  the  monkey  breed ;  and  has  already,  in  two  or 
three  days,  turned  all  our  heads,  except  mine.    My  poor  wife  would 
liften  to  him  for  morning  to  night ;  and  my  danghter,  I  really  believe, 
is  in  love  with  him ;  who,  though  I  fay  it  that  fhould  not  fay  it,  is  a 
fmart  a  garl  as  any  in  the  county.   His  manner  of  addreffing  har  is  to 
tell  har  of  the  women,  poor  fouls,  that  he  has  demolifhed*  and,  ods 
ludly  kinz,  I  believe  there  is  no  other  way  fo  effeclial.     But  he  never 
fo  much  as  mentions  honur %  though  my  poor  wife  expe&s  he  will 
propofe  every  day  to  change  his  life ;  but,  though  I  am  fhure  he. 
likes  her,  1  dont  believe  he  ever  intends  it.    Though  I  am  but  a 
plain  honeft  man,  I  dont  think  he  will  marry  her,  though  her  fortane 
be  ten  thoufand  pound ;  for  J  cant  find  that  the  jackanapes  is  in  debt. 
Yet  he  is  not  bad  company.    I'll  tell  thee  fome  of  his  ifories,~  which 
run-mo  ft]  y  upon  intrig;  and  he  often  brings  to  my  mind  poor  Moll 
Turpintine,  and  Sail  Trollop.     Ah,  poor  Moll  t  I  broke  thy  heart 
without  knowing  it.     Ah,  poor  garl  (  Sail's  round  cheeks  and  rogifh 
-eyes  got  the  better  of  thy  innocent  looks,  and  modeft  face.    Well; 
but  to  our  gentleman,  whofe  dories  are  entertaining,  if  they  are  true* 
For  though  I  was  as  comely  as  mod,  and  had  good  laming,  I  mud 
not  talk  the  fame  day  as  he.     As  for  your  middle  run  of  fmiling  huf- 
feys,  fays  he,  tofs  a  cool  hundred  in  theirs  or  their  mothers  laps, 
and  treat  and  flatter  their  fathers,  and  turn  their  heads  with  finery ; 
and  tis  done.     But  then  I  am  foon  tired  of  them.     The  fruit  that  falls 
without  Jhaking.    And  then  he  goes  to  finging,  and  perhaps  to  danc- 
ing.   Then  ever  now  and  then  he'll  fqueake.    "  Pll  tell  you,"  fays 
he,  "  how  I  ferved  Lady  Jane,  who  had  been  married  to  Sir  William 
Bumpkin  about  three  months.     Nay,  I  was  really  in  love  with  her 
near  a  week ;  and,  after  telling  her  of  it  with  my  eyes,  flipped  a 
£ery  dooe  into  her  hand  that  tinged  her  pocket,  informing  her  of  a 
mafkerade.,  You  may  be  allured  fhe  accepted  my  invitation.    I  al- 
ways go  in  a  dominno,  for  I  hate  nonfenfe ;  told  him  that  he  knew 
too  much  of  the  world  to  expofe  himfelf  by  watching  his  wife. 
Twirls  away  a  ftreet,  and  back  again,  whilft  he  had  been  employed 
in  grunting  to  a  Coven t-  Garden  fultana." '  He  fays  lawyers  and  la- 
dies.are  in  the  fame  predicament  of  being  angry  in  proportion  to  their 
being  pieafed. 

fThe 
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«  The  other  day,  being  left  with  him  alone,  "  You*  hare  got  a- 
good  plump  girl,  Squabb.  I  reckon  you'll  tofs  ten  thoufand  at  her 
head.  But  (he  wants  polilhing,  Squabb ;  fend  her  to  town.  I  af- 
fure  you,  Sir,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  her  (for  I  was  rally  angry) 
to  fend  her  among  rakehells  and  monkies." — •'  I  would  be  her  pro- 
teclor,  Squabb,  and  introducer/' — **  Odd-ludly-kinz. !  you  would  in- 
troduce her  with  a  vengeance!'*  He  then  altered  his  voice,  and 
talked  of  indifferent  matters.  I  believe  he  thought  he  had  fpokea 
too  freely.  And  I  (hall  take  good  care,  for  the  future,  that  he  does 
not  go  off  with  her.  As  for  my  foolifh  wife,  I  queftion  if  (he  would 
be  lorry  if  he  was.  Qdd-ludly-ldnz.  /  If  you  think  of  any  good  ad* 
vice,  pray  fend  it  me,  leaft  my  poor  girl  is  overreached  by  his  arts  j 
for,  0dd4udly-kin%  !  I  know  he's  for  toryrorying  her.* 

'  This  coxcomb,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  two  heroines  of 
the  novel,  is  committed  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  on  ac-. 
count  of  fome  bungling  ana  ludicrous,  rather  than  criminal, 
eifbrts  in  the  way  oi  low  gallantry,  to  prifon,  until  he  finds 
fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour.  A  French  valet  writes^ 
on  this  fubjeft,  the  following  letter  to  his  mailer,  who  was 
privy  to  the  .artifice  played  upon  the  coxcomb. 

«  A.  Gaul  to  Vainly, 
«  Onard  Sir, 

*  Me  dide  coame  at  the  time  apointed  to  entrappe  De  Chevalier© 
Cloddye.  He  be  coame  very  fmarte,  ande  dede  exarcife  De  Grate 
Bu/Te.  He  dede  taulke  of  de  necke,  and  de  breites,  and  de  bubbyss, 
and  de  funne,  and  de  mune.'  He  dede  drawe  up  in  bauttle  araie. 
Dene  Madaume  Ifabellaue  dede  egge  him  on,  as  ure  onar,  fo  farnus 
for  de  intrege  and  de  vinninge  de  hartes  of  de  chaurming  vite  fexe, 
dede  derecle.  For  doughe  me  be  very  gallaunte,  and  of  von  very  * 
polite  nafione,  me  be  no  match  for  ue  at  de  intrege.  Denne  (he  dede 
taulke  of  de  cartuche,  and  he  dede  taulke  of  de  hatches.  Denne  (he 
dtde  fqueke  as  ure  onar  dede  direcle,  and  we  dede  lift  de  harides 
alofte  and  borde  heme.  And  doughe  he  dede  caule  us  de  fcoundrele, 
ve  dede  carrie  him  before  de  pollece  de  (tifFe  rumpe.  He  dede  offere 
a  grete  dele  de  munny ;  and  ve  begge  ure  onar  to  direcle  how  ve  are 
de  procede;  and  be  ure  onar's  obediente  umble  farvante  to  com- 
naaunde, 

De  Vie. 

*  P.  S.   De  Chevauliere  be  now  in  de  mullegrubs  inftede  of  de 
boiTe.' 

The  fcene  of  all  is  laid  in  the  country.  Rural  man- 
ners and  fentiments  are  defcribed  with  great  pleafantry 
and  truth.  There  is  no  moral  to  be  derived  from 
this  performance ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  we  fhould  be  inclined 
to  view  that  as  a  moral  with  which  it  is  wound  up  and 
concluded,  that  a  country  life  with  them  we  love,  in- 
cluding 
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chiding  bocks,  relations,  friends,  anjd  a  beaUtifiSl  knd  £odd 
wife,  is  the  happieft  condition  of  human  nature.  Although 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fentiment  and  religion  in  this  novel, 
yet  there  is  much  indelicate  and  fenfual  defcription.  In  the 
general  compofition  or  conftruftion  of  the  work  there  is  an 
irregularity,  and  even  an  incongruity,  that  is  very  un-* 
pleafing.  The  author  poffefles  more  learning  than  judg- 
ment ;  and  more  fire  than  tafte.  In  peru^ng  his  work  w5 
often  labour  to  travel  over  rugged  precipices  and  bleak  hills  % 
and  are  icarcely  repaid  for  our  toil  by  the  very  luxuriant  and 
fertile  vallies  which  intervene. 

■3 1 ' "       '    """ ' —  ''  • 
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AftT.  VI,    Curfiry  Remarks  m  tnchfures ;  fhewing  the  pertii~ 
.  chus  anddeJtruBive  Cmfequences  if  inckjmg  C»mm$n  Fields, 
t3c.    By  a  Country  Farmer.     8vo.     is.    Debrett.    Lon- 
don, 1786, 

i 

A  S  incloiing  of  common  fields  and  waftes  is  now  the  rage 
"*  of  the  people,  it  is  proper  the  eyes  of  every  one,  who 
take  a  part  in  this  fuppofed  knprovorrient,  lhould  be  operr 
to  its  advantages  and  difad vantages :  and  we  would  recom- 
mend them  to  look  over  this  traft,  written  apparently  by 
one  who  has  taken  fome  pains  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
fubjeft. 

"  The  fbie  inducement,"  he  fays,  "  to  indole  common 
4\  fields  is  to  engrols  the  lands  that  lie  difperfed  about  fuch 
c«  fields  from  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  and  for  which 
"  increafe  of  land,  when  let,  no  land-tax  is  paid  :*  for  it  is 
evident,  and  well  known,  that,  if  fuch  inclofures  are  to  be 
ploughed  and  Ibwn  with  corn,  the  grain  is  not  fo  good,  nor 
in  fuch  plenty,  as  that  which  is  grown  in  open  fields.  Be- 
ftdes,  as,  when  thefe  lands  are  inclofed.,  they  are  generally 
lotted  out  into  farms,  it  mull  of  courfe  diminifla  the  number 
oi  inhabitants,  in  which  confifts  the  wealth  and  power  of  a 
nation.  This  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be  demonftrated ; 
it  muft  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
years :  and  our  author  fays  he  is  convinced,  if  the  parifh- 
officers  of  thofe  parifhes  where  inclofures  have  taken  place 
for  fixty  years  pall  were  applied  to  generally,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  considerably  lefs 
than  they  were  prior  to  fuch  inclofures.  In  lbme  cafes  the 
inhabitants  may  not  have  diminilhcd,  but  have  deferte<i 
thole  inclofed  places,  and  fettled  elfewhere ;  but  this  can- 
Hot  be  general.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  affertion  we  can 
only  reirfon  from  the  fuperiritendance  of  Providence,  who, 

according 
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acco$4it>g  to  the  vulgar  adage,  «  never  fends  mouths  but 
lie  fends  meat  5"  fo  he  never  fends  mouths  where  there  is 
no  meat ;  that  is,  the  people  are  not  fo  prolific  in  general 
where  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  provisions  or  fupport.  In  fifli- 
ing  towns,  where  food  i$  in  great  plenty,  the  place  is  every 
where  crowded  with  children ;  whereas,  on  extenfive  waftes 
we  do  not  fes  3U  inhabitant  for  miles.  So,  if  we  reafbn 
from  apology,  we  may  determine  the  feme  from  the  increafe 
of  rats  in  a  granary  3  a  rat  brings  forth  fix  or  eight  at  a 
litter,  and  breeds  once  a  month :  if  two  or  three  couple  of 
rats  have  taken  poffeffion  of  a  well*ftored  and  undifturbeA 
granary,  they  will  increafe  wonderfully  ;  whereas,  the  fame 
number,  where  there  is  little  or  no  provifion  for  them,  will 
fcarce  increafe  at  all.  This  argument,  a  priori,  may  ferve,' 
in  contradiction  to  our  author's  opinion,  to  ihew  the  policy 
and  utility  of  inclofing  the  waftes,  and  increafing  cultiva- 
tion ;  though  inclofing  common  fields,  and  enabling  land- 
holders to  lay  twenty  fmall  farms  into  four  or  fix,  may  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  taking  away  from  the  provifion  of  the 
poor,  and  of  courfe  may  tend  to  depopulate  the  country. 
If  inclpfures  are  fujSered,  fuch  evils  fliould  be  prohi- 
bited. 

Another  argument  againft  inclofures  advanced  by  our  au- 
thor, where,  after  fuch  inclofing,  the  farms  are  made  larger, 
is  the  great  price  of  provifions,  When- farms  are  fmall,  the, 
farmer  is  obliged  to  fell  to  pay  his  rent  and  fupply  his  pre-, 
fent  necelEties ;  of  courfe  the  produce  of  the  cblintry  is 
brought  to  market ;  but  where  farms  ire  extenfive,  the 
occupiers  muft  be  opulent,  and  will  of  courfe  keep  up  the 
price  of  grain  by  not  fending  it  tp  market  till  they  can  have 
a  large  price  for  it. 

In  the  courfe  of  this,  work  the  author  has  given  the 
reader  an  eftimate  of  the  expences  of  inclofing  a  pariih ;  and 
has  clearly  fhewn  that  it  is  not  attended  with  profit*  all 
things  confidered,  even  to  thofe  who  covet  it ;  and  by  an 
eftimaje  of  the  produce  of  certain  lands  before  incloiiire 
and  after  it,  he  fhews  us  that  the  public,  after  inclofure,  13 
confiderably  the  fuflerer.  "  Hence,"  fays  he,  "  it  plainly 
44  appeajs,  frond  this  falfe  notion  of  improvement,  that 
<c  many  thoufands  of  inhabitants  are  fenced  out  of  their 
"  Uvelihpod,  and  out  of  their  native  country,"  (for  he  aver* 
that  it  has  occafioned  emigration)  "  and  their  labour  en»-< 
€t  tirely  loft  to  the  remaining  community ;  and,  if  this  prac- 
••  tice  is  fufFered  to  continue,  England  muft  be  content 
«*  with  about  half  its  number  of  inhabitants,  which  will  ren^ 
u  der  them  an  eafy  prey  to  their  ambitious  and  aipiring 
u  neighbours." 

He 
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-  He  Is  of  opinion,  however,  that  were  the  wafte  lands  al- 
lotted to  the  poor  in  fmall  parcels,  paying  the  lord  of  the 
manor  a  quit -rent,  and,  after  three  years,  a  land-tax,  ad 
valorem,  it  would  prevent  emigration,  and  inereafe  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  If  they  were  not  able  to  indole,, they 
might  plough  the  land  uninclofed,  as  open  lands  are  now 
cultivated.  A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  had  a  great  deal 
of  wafte  land  on  his  eftate,  ufed  to  let  a  certain  portion  of 
it  to  any  one  for  twenty  years  gratis,  on  condition  they  cul- 
tivated-a  twentieth  part  of  it  annually ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  could  let  it  for  ten  Shillings  an  acre.  He  thus 
improved  his  rents  at  a  very  eafy  rate. 


Art.  VII;  A  concife  Account  offome  Natural  Curiojities  in  the 
Environs  of  Malham  in  Craven,  Yorkfhire.  By  Thomaf 
Hurtley,  of  Malham.  Printed  at  the  Logographic  Prefs* 
8vo.   6si    Robibn.    London;  1786. 
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MONG  the  minute  aild  fafhionable  fdbdivifions  of  li- 
terature in  the  prefent  age*  the  defcription  and  natural 
Biftory  of  the  romantic  fcenes  and  particular  diftri&s  in 
England  makes  a  very  remarkable  figure.  There  is  fcarcely 
a  mountain  that  rears  its  head,  a  ruin  that  proje&s  its  fhade, 
or  a  river  that  winds  its  courfe,  unfung  or  unfaid  in  profe 
or  verfe.  Such  defcriptions,  however,  are  more  interefting 
to  individuals  than  to  the  public.  Unlefs  they  difplay  fomg 
uncommon  natural  curiofities,  or  introduce  to  us  ftriking 
fcenes  of  antiquity,  their  merit  is  local,  and  confined  tp 
the  pars  parva  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  fublime  fcenes  and  romantic  fituations  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Malham  have  been  already  defcribed  by  Meffrs, 
Gray,  Pennant,  Walker,  and  other  travellers.  Mr.  Hurt- 
ley,  who  was  born  in  the  midft  of  thefe  romantic  mountains^ 
and  whofe  anceftors  once  enjoyed  there  a  happy  indepen- 
dence in  their  own  domains,  has  taken  a  more  ample  fur- 
vey,  and  given  a  more  particular  defcription  of  fcenes  and 
landfcapes,  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  evil  fortune, 
he  might  have  called  his  own.  His  defcription  of  Gordale* 
of  which  a  good  drawing  is  given,  is  ftriking,  in  fome 
places  fublime,  and  occafionally  mixed  with  the  bur- 
lefque. 

*  From  fuch  amufive  fpeculations  and  engagements  we  mufi  now 
beg  leave  to  condud  the  traveller  to  a  Very,  different  piece  of  fcenery 
and  attraction  j  more  vaft,  more  awful,  more  fublime.    Unequal 
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Only  to  the  Cove  in  beauty,  Gordale  is  a  more  ftupendons  pavi- 
lion of  fable  rock,  apparently  rent  afunder  by  Come  dreadful,  although, 
infcrutable  elementary  convulfion. 

<  The  firft  appearance  of  this  celebrated  Glen  is  more  tremendous 
jand  ombrageous  than  the  Cove  ;  but  your  terror  in  the  approach  fub- 
fides  a  little,  or  is  diverfified,  by  the  piclurefque  and  romantic  pro* 
minencies  and  fhrubbery  of  the  banks. 

.  K  Difmounting  at  a  neat  little  farm-houfe,  at  the  entrance  of  aa 
expanfive  vale,  your  attention  immediately  is  arretted  from  the  mean- 
ders of  a  rapid  rivulet  filled  with  concretions  and  petrifactions  to  the 
croud  and  furly.  front  of  an  inacceffible  mafs  of  folid  rock,  impend- 
ing towards  the  winding  of  a  gloomy  cavern  and  Teeming  to.prohibit 
your  advance. 

*  The  laft  time  I  paid  my  vows  to  the  genius  of  this  my  native 
hermitage,  wrapt  in  contemplation,  and  lamenting  the  dettrudion  of 
many  a  variegated  bloflbm,  cropt  by  the  indifcriminating  hunger  of 
the  haggard  goats,  over  my  head,  among  the  cliffs,  one  of  them  flood 
£nd  Scratched  an  ear  upon  a  fhelf  where  I  would  not  have  flood  Hock 

*:  «  For  all  beneath  the  moon." 

*  The  gloomy,  melancholy  day  fuited  well  the  favage  aipect  of  th* 
placer  and  although  my  mind,  from- the  frequent  adorations  I  have 
paid  here,  ought  10  have  been  proof  againft  furprize,  yet,  juft  oa 
turning  the  corner  of  the  Scar,  where  the  iiffures  are  hardly  afunder, 

.and  (ccm  doling  directly  over  you — Good  Heavens !  what  was  my 
aflonimmehtf  «•  The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Killarney,  Loch  Lomond, 
or  any  other  wonder  of  the  kind,  at  no  time  (fays  an  eminent  tourift 
and  philofopher)  exhibit  fuch  a  chafm."  But  at  this  inilant  a  dread-* 
ful  peal  of  thunder,  which,  if  I  had  not  been  ftupid  beyond  concep- 
tion, I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for,  burft  upon  me. 

'  Struck  with  indefcribable  terror  and  aftonifhment,  the  natural 
apprehenhons  of  inilant  deiiruction  being  over,  a  man  mull  have  been 
dead  to  rationality  and  reflection,  whofe  mind  was  not  elated  with 
immediate  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Architect  and  Preferver  of  the 
vniverfe. 

'  In  a  brighter  day,  and  without  any  hereditary  veneration  for 
the  ground,  to  a  mind  capable  of  being  imprefTed  with  the  grand 
and  fublime  of  Nature,  this  is  a  fcene  which  mult  infpire  a  pleafure 
chaftifed  by  aftonifhment  and  admiration.  Perfonal  fafety  alfo  infinu- 
ates  itfelf  into  the  various  feelings  where  the  eye  and  ear.  are  fo  tre- 
mendously affaiied. 

'  As  foon  as  you  are  turned  within  the  canopy,  the  fuperincumbent 
crags,  and  a  ttupendous  cataract  gufhing  impetuoufly  through  a  pro- 
digious arch  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  almoft  horizontally  above 
you,  proclaim  again  more  flernly,  '*  Hue  adesfed  non  amplius"  The 
rock  upon  your  left  rifes  perpendicularly,  variegated  indeed  with 
yews  and  evergreens  darting  from  its  inter  dices  and  ihelves.  But 
thefe  are  not  the  thing ;  it  is  the  rock  upon  your  right,  under  which 
you  (rand  to  fee  the  fall,  which  forms  the  principal  horror  of  the 
plac<\ 
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4  From  it*  +cty  bafe  h  begins  to  ilbpe  forwards  ovef  you  in  one 
Mack  and  awful  canopy,  and  overshadows  above  half  the  area  be- 
low its  tremendous  roof.  When  you  ftand  five  or  fix  yards  dtftant 
from  its  foot,  the  drops  which  are  inceffantly  diftttling  from  its  brow 
faH  upon  yotrr  head ;  and  in  one  pare  of  its  top,  more  expofed  to  the 
weather,  there  are  feverai  loofe  flones  which  feem  hanging  in  tne  air, 
and  threaten  you  with  immediate  annihilation. 

*  It  appears  fafer,  however,  to  fhelter  youffelf  clofe  under  its 
feafe,  and  truft  to  the  mercy  of  that  enormous  mafs  whfch  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  can  remove. 

<  From  the  bottom  of  this  right  hand  cleft  to  its  fummit,  xvhich 
overhangs  its  bafe  above  twenty  ya*d$,  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet ;  but  above  this  point  there  are  three  other  rows  of  receding 
jocks,  confronting  a  nmilar  raiige  on  the  opposite  fide  die  chafm, 
from  which,  if  a  fine  was  drawn  acrofs,  the  central  height  from  the 
rivulet  would  be  above  three  hundred  yards. 

*  If  any  thing  can  increafe  the  natural  folemriity  of  this  vaft  and 
tremendous  gulph,  it  is  the  mournful,  folitary  fcreantmg  of  the  eagfe 
tribe,  and  the  ill-boding  croakings  of  the  ravens,  which,  if  they  ar& 
not  beyond  your  fighV,  appear  foaring  fo  high  amid  the  clouds  as  if 
they  were  inhabitants  of  fome  loftier  region,  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
world  below  them.' 

#<  The  goat  fcratching  his  ear  upon  a  rock  where  the  huw 
*  man  fpe&ator  would  not  hav e flood  flock  Jtill for  all  beneath 
*f  the  moon,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  dreadful  peal  of 
••  thunder  burft  over  his  head,"  form  a  combination  of 
images  highly  ludicrous.  The  laft  image  in  this  defcriptioa 
is  fotemn  and  ftriking. 

To  this  description  of  natural  fcenery  in  the  environs  of 
JVIalham  is  fubjoined  a  pedigree  of  the  Lambert  family, 
who  have  refided  in  that  county  fince  the  coriquefi ;  and 
'  memoirs  of  the  celebrated  John  Lambert,  general  of  the) 
parliamentary  forces  in  the  laft  century,  wllich  contain  no* 
thing  new  or  interefliing. 
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Art.  VIII.  the  Adventures  of  ike  Six  Princefes  if  Babylon, 
in  their  Travels  to  the  Temple  of firtue ;  an  Allegory.  Dedi- 
ceded,  by  PermiJHon>  to  her  Royal  Higknefs  the  Princefs  Mary, 
fiy  Lucy  Peacock.  The  Second  Edition.  Printed  for  ths 
Author.     4to.    3s,    Buckland.    London,  1786. 

npHIS  work,  confidered  as  the  production  of  a  young 

•*•    lady,  is  entitled  to  commendation,     Its  objeft  is  the 

Cultivation  of  virtue ;  and  its  execution  fliews  a  fertile  ima«* 

gination.     In  the  adventures  of  her  pripcefies  the  authored 

has,  perhaps,  advanced  rather  too  far  into  the  regions  of 

~fi£tion,  and  trodden  with  too  free  a  foot  on  fairy  ground* 

t  Allegory, 
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AHegory,  when  confined  within  certain  boundaries,  is  art 
admirable  mode  of  inftru&ion  ;  when  ftrained  beyond  due 
limits,  it  fails  in  the  effect  it  is  intended  to  produce.  We 
overlook  and  negteft  the  moral  when  the  fable  is  fupported 
by  agents  which  we  are  convinced  never  h*ve  exrfted. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  in'which  this  little 
work  is  executed,  we  Ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  hifi 
tory  of  a«  allegorical  knight,  whom  one  of  the  princeiTes  met 
With  in  her  adventures. 

<The  Hillary  of  Gentle  Reproof. 

•*  My  Bfe,  Madam/'  faio*  the  ftranger,  "  has  been  marked,  from 
earlieft  infancy,  by  misfortunes.  My  mother  was  a  fairy  of  the 
higheft  order;  her  name,  Friendfhip.  It  happened  one  day,  whea 
Ae  was  walking  in  the  woods  with  her  companions,  that  (he  was  ac- 
Cofted  by  a  young  knight  of  royal  extraction,  whofe  agreeable  perfoi^ 
and  manners  fo  captivated  her,  that,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  fairy* 
land,  me  determined  to  marry  him,  Aotwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  her  kindred.  By  this  marriage  flic  was  excluded  from  the 
fairy  court ;  fb  great  is  their  diflike  to  an  union  with  mortals.  But 
it  gave  my  mother  little  uneafinefs ;  my  father,  whofe  name  was  In- 
tegrity, poffefling  a  difpofition  fo  amiable,  and  confonant  with  her 
Own.  that  their  lives  were  one  continued  fcene  of  love  and  harmony; 
the  only  thing  that  appeared  wanting,  to  complete  their  felicity,  was 
a  child,  on  whom  they  might  lavifh  an  equal  mare  of  tendernefs.  It 
was  not  long  before  this  likewife  was  added ;  for,  two  years  after 
their  union,  I  was  born,  to  the  mexpreffible  fatisfac~rion  of  my  pa- 
rents, and  called  Gentle  Reproof!  But,  alas !  this  happinefs  was  but 
Of  fhort  duration. 

«*  There  was  an  old  fairy,  called  Malice,  (though  fhe  generally 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Fairy,  from  the  darknefs  of  he? 
complexion)  who  lived  not  far  from  onr  habitation ;  me  had  a  par* 
tieular  averfton  to  my  -mother,  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  their 
art ;  for,  as  my  mother  delighted  in,  and  pra&ifed,  that  part  of  en- 
chantment wholly  Good — fo  her  fote  fkill  and  plcafure  depended  ori 
Evil.  She  had  long  looked  with  a  malignant  eye  on  the  happinefs 
of  our  family;  and,  burftirtg  with  venom  at  this  addition  to  its  hap- 
pmefs,  invented  a  fcheme  to  imbitter  it,  by  Healing  me  away.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  day,  as  I  lay  aileep,  rendering  herfelf  inviiibre,  fhe 
entered  the  houfe,  and  efcaped  with  me  undifcoyered  ;  then,  haiten* 
kig  to  her  den,  fhe  made  ufe  of  many  diabolical  charms,  which 
changed  my  face  black  like  her  own:  and  fo  entirely  deformed  me* 
that  it  would  have  been  impofiible  for  my  mother,  notwithftanding 
her  own  art,  to  have  known  me,  unlefb  abided  by  a  fuperror 
power :  when  thus  disfigured  fhe  called  me  Reprdach.  Educated 
nnder  her  tuition,  and  knowing  no  other  parents,  I  naturally  became 
extremely  fond  of  her ;  ai)d  mull  do  her  the  juftice  to  acknowledge; 
that  fhe  equally  returned  it.  Her  favourite  amufement  was  to  he 
concealed  in  the  For  eft  of  Strife,  with  me  at  her  fide;  apd  when  fhe 
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few  any  traveller  who  had  been  chaftifed  by  Ill-fame,  (another  fairy 
who  frequented  thofe  parts)  Malice  gave  me  the  hint  to  wound  the  ob- 
ject with  my  arrow?,  which  were  prepared  by  my  fofter-mother  with 
fuch  fufctle  poifon,  that  they  communicated  a  raging  madnefs  through 
the  whole  frame ;  fo  that,  unlefs  the  perfons  wounded  were  fortunate 
enough  to  repair  to  a  certain  tree,  which  contained  an  antidote  to  its 
venom,  they  foon  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  and  became  our  prey, 
which  we  devoured  at  leifure. 

•  **  Thus,  Madam,  yoo  fee  my  life  war  fpent  in  a  (late  of  lavage  in- 
Jmmanity,  whilft  my  true  parents  lived  bewailing  my  lofs,  and  x:onri-» 
■raally  imploring  the  fairy  court  for  redrefs;  but  all  the  relief  they  could 
bellow  was,  to  inform  them  where  I  was,,  and  by  whofe  power  de- 
tained; but  the  charms  were  too  powerful  to  be  overruled  by  any  or* 
dinary  means;  fo  that  they  continued  deprived  of  hope  many  years; 
when  a  young  fairy,  of  my  mother's  acquaintance,  advifed  her  to  re- 
pair to  the  Cave  of  Merlin,  a  magician,  and  confult  the  oracle.  To 
this  end  fhe  fet  out,  and  arrived  at  the  cave  :  it  was  fituated  between, 
two  high  rocks,  and  guarded  by  four  gentle  minded  fairies,  his  com- 
panions ;  whom  my  mother,  by  her  art,  eafily  converfed  with ;  and 
having  entered,  together  with  the  magician,  confulted  the  Oracle;* 
which  anfwered',  that,  unlefs  the  Ceftus  of  Civility,  wiuch.  lay  hid  in 
the  P fains  of  Concord,  could  be  thrown  round  me,  I  fhould  never  re- 
turn to  my  natural  form  and  underllanding. 

V  When  my  mother  underftood  this,  fhe  immediately  went  in  pur- 
fuit  of  it ;  and  found  it  in  the  place  the  oracle  pointed  out,,  hid  un- 
der a  golden  ftone.  Her  next  care  was  to  call  it  round  me,  although 
"a  very  hazardous  enterprife,  I  being  conftantly  armed  with  the  poi- 
ibned  arrows,  ready  to  draw  at  the  flighted  notice :  but  my  mother, 
determined  not  to  fhrink  at  danger  where  there  was  the  leaft  probabi- 
lity of  regaining  me,  came  to  the  foreft  where  the  Black  Fairy  and  my- 
{e\t~  were  amufing  ourfelves  with  our  accuftomed  diverfions ;  and  in  an 
in  flan t  encircled  me  with  the  Ceftus  before  my  foiter-mpther,  whofe 
eye  was  fixed  on  a  black  bear  I  had.juft  wounded." 

*  Here  the  Princefs  interrupted  him;  and,  fr£m  many  circum- 
flances,  difitovered,  to  their  mutual  furprize.  it  was  that  very  arrow* 
aimed  by  reproach,  with  which  Jhe  was  wounded,  when  under  the; 
chaftifement  of  Ill-fame.  After  this  the  Knight  proceeded :  **  The 
Black  Fairy,  Madam,  as  I  was  faying,  did* not  perceive  my  mother 
till  it  was  too  late ;  fhe  made  figns,  indeed,  for  me  to  defend  myfelf  • 
but  the  Ceftus,  which  had  the  wonderful  power  of  taming  the  mod 
favage  nature,  had  inftantly  wrought  an  aftonifhing  change  in  me :  my 
complexion,  was  no  longer  dark,  nor  my  countenance  forbidding ;  my 
perfon,  which  was  before  deformed  and  bloated,  was  now  fmooth  and 
delicate ;  my  mind  alfo  underwent  a  total  revolution  ;  and  I  felt  a  juft 
abhorrence  of  my  fofter-mother,  and  former  way  of  life;  when, 
turning  round,  I  perceived  my  real  mother  run,  bidding  roe  follow 
her;  which  I  did,  notwithftanding  the  rage  and  threats  of  the  Black 
Fairy,  who  had  now  entirely  loft  her  power  over  me.  I  was  prefently 
introduced  to  Integrity,  my  father,  who  embraced  me  with  all  the  tranjfT 
ports  of  parental  afFedion, 
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.>*  Thus- toy  parents  were  once  more  bleft;  and  I  lived  in  the 
jgreotcft  tranquillity,  till,  being  one  day  extremely  hot,  I  unlocked 
the  Ceftmsy  in  order  to  bathe ;  but  unfortunately  let  it  fall  into  the  ri- 
ver ;  I  initantly  plunged  to  recover  it ;  but  the  current  ran  fo  itrong, 
that  it  was  out  of  fight  in  a  moment.  Terrified  at  the  lofs,  I  returned 
to  my  mother,  from  whom  I  could  gain  no  relief;  her  only  advice  be- 
ing,that  I  (hould  avoid  the  Fortft  rf  Skrifi,  where  Malice  lived,  and 
take  a  journey  to  Benigha,  a  powerful  fairy,  who  redded  in  the  fur- 
ther part  of  this  country  ;  where  I  might,  peahaps,  gain  fome  intelli- 
gence of  it.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  on  my  cnterpfize  before  I  was 
attacked  by  this  knight,  when  you  timely  interpofed,  and  reconciled 
US  with  the  valuable  Liquor  of  Good-wturg" 

Thefe  Adventures  are  dedicated  to  he*  Royal  Highneft 
the  Princeft  Mary ;  and,  indeed,  are  well  calculated,  if  pro- 
perly explained,  to  be  ferviceable  to  young  ladies  of  her  ele- 
vated rank;  v 
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Art.  IX.  Meffiah :  Fifty  expoj/ittory  Difc'ourfes  an  the  Series  of 
Jcriptural  Pajfages  which  form  the  SubjeEt  of  the  celebrated 
Oratorio  efHandei.  Preached  in  the  rears  1784  and  1785* 
in  the  Parijh-Church  of  St.  Mary  rVoolnorth,  Lombard^&treeU 
By  yohn  Nev/ton,  ReSor.  2  vols.  8vo.  ios>  Printed  for 
the  Authon    fiuckland.    London,  1786; 

HpHE  pious  author  of  this  workj  in  his  preliminary  4iC* 
•*■  coqrfe  to  the  fubje<a  he  treats  on,  tells  us  that  he  had 
long  entertained  a  wiih  to  adopt  fome  plan  of  exhibiting  to 
his  congregation  the  principal  outlines  of  our  Saviour^  cha- 
racter and  mediation  in  a  regular  feries  of  difcourfes,  fo  as  to 
form,  if  not  a  pifture,  at  leaft  a  flight  fketch  of  thofe  fea- 
tures of  his  glory  and  grace  which  endear  him  to  thfe  hearts 
of  his  people ;  and  that  the  grand  mufical  entertainments  at 
the  Abbey,  particularly  the  oratorio  of  the  Meffiah,  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  the  idea  of  the  work  here  given  to  the 
public. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  for  one  moment  that  this  mufical 
performance,  though  exhibited  as  a  fpecies  of  entertain- 
ment, is  incompatible  with  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  for, 
independent  of  mufic's  being  one  part  of  the  worihip  of  the 
creature,  this  oratorio  is  a  feleftion  of  fuch  facred  texts  of 
holy  writ  as  is  fufficient  to  infpire  the  foul  with  rapturef 
and  imprefs  the  mind  with  the  lowlieft  reverence  and  d«- 
Vouteft  adoration. 

The  Meffiah  of  Handel  confifts,  as  our  author  tells  us,  of 
three  parts.  The  firft  contains  the  prophecies  of  his  advent, 
and  the  happy  confequences,  together  with  the  angels*  mef- 
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ftge  to  the  fliepherds,  informing  them  of  his  bitth,  as  ft* 
lated  by  St.  Luke.  The  fecond  part  defcribes  his  paffion, 
death,  refurreftion,  and  afcenfion ;  his  taking  pofleflion  of 
his  kingdom  of  glory  ;  the  commencement  of  his  kingdom 
of  grace  upon  the  earth;  and  the  certain  difappointment 
and  rum  of  all  who  perfift  in  oppofition  to  his  will.  The 
third  part  expreffes  the  blefled  fruits  and  confummation  of 
his  undertaking,  in  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  fin, 
fbrrow,  and  death  ;  and  in  making  them  finally  viftorious 
over  all  their  enemies.  The  triumphant  fong  of  the  re- 
deemed to  the  praife  of  the  Lamb,  who  bought  them  with 
his  own  blood,  clofes  the  whole. 

•  Now  the  arrangement,  or  feries,  of  thefe  pafiages  is  ib 
judicioufly  difpofed,  fo  well  connefted,  and  fb  fully  com- 
prehends all  the  principal  truths  of  the  gofpel,  as  deferve 
richly  to  be  preached  to  a  Chriftian  congregation.  This 
Mr,  Newton  has  undertaken,  and  executed  with  (kill  and 
credit  to  himfelf.  His  difcourfes  are  rather  popular  than 
logical ;  that  is,  they  are  a  kind  of  defcriptive  paraphrafe 
on  the  feveral  texts  ;  but  the  Meffiah,  the  great  fubjeft  of 
the  oratorio,  is  the  leading  and  principal  fubjeft  of  every 
fermon. 

•  * 

The  firft  volume  relates  to  the  Saviour's  character,  advent, 
and  humiliation;  the  fecond  to  his  exaltation,  kingdom, 
and  iecpnd  advent.     The  fubje&s  and  texts  are  as  follow :  , 


VOL-    I. 
.The  Confolation,  Ifa.  xl.  1,2. 
,The  Harbinger,  Ifa.  xl.  3,4,5. 
.The  fliaking  of  the  Heavens 

and  the  Earth,  Hag.  ii.  6,7. 
The  Lord    coming    to    his 

Temple,  Malachi  iii.  1,2,3. 
Imraanuel,  Ifa.  vii.  14. 
Salvation  publifhed  from  the 

Mountains,  Ifa,  xl.  9. 
'The  Morning  Light,  Ifa.  lx. 

1,2,3.       * 
The  Sun  rifing  upon  a  dark 

World,  Ifa.  ix.  2. 
Charafters    and    Names    of 

Meffiah,  Ifa.  ix.  6. 
The  Angels  Meflage  and  Song, 

Luke  ii.  3 — 14. 
Mefliah's  Entrance  into  Je- 

rulalem,  Zech.  ix.  9, 10. 


Effe&s  of  Mefliah's  Appear- 
ance, Ifa.  xxxv.  5, 6. 

The  great  Shepherd,  Ifa.  xl. 
11. 

Reft  for  the  Weary,  Matt.  xi. 
28. 

Mefliah's  eafy  Yoke,  Matt.  xi. 
29,  30. 

The  Lamb  of  God,  the  great 
Atonement,  John  i.  29. 

Meffiah  defpifed  and  reje&ed, 
Ifa.  liii.  3. 

Voluntary  Suffering,  Ifa.l.  6. 

Meffiah  (offering  for  us,  Ifa. 
liii.  4,  5. 

Sin  charged  upon,  the  Surety* 
Ifa.  liii.  6. 

Meffiah  derided  on  the  Crofs, 
Pfalm  xxii.  7,  8. 

Meffiah  unpitied  and  without 

a  Com- 
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.  «  Comforter,  Pfalm  Ixix.    The  Extent  of  Mefliah's  fpi- 

ritualKingdom,Rev.xi.i5. 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  < 

Lords,  Rev.  xix.  6. 
job's  Faith*  and  Expe&ation, 

Job  xix.  25,26* 
The  Lord   is   rifen   indeed, 

1  Cor.  xv.  20. 
Death    by  Adam    Life    by 

•Chrift,  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 
The    general   Refurredtion, 

1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52. 
t)eath  fwallowcd  up  in  Vic- 

tory>  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 
Triumph  over  Death  and  the 

Grave,  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  56, 

-.57* 

Divine  Support  and  Protec- 
tion, Rom.  viii.  31. 

Accufers  challenged,    Rom, 

viii.  33. 
The  Interceffion  of  Chrift, 

Rom.  viii.  34. 
The  Song  of  the  Redeemed, 

Rev.  v.. 9. 
The  Chorus  of  Angels,  Rev, 

v.  12. 
The  univerfal  Chorus,  Rev. 

v.  13. 


20. 
No  Sorrow  like  Mefliah's  Sor- 
•  row,  Lam.  i.  L2. 
Mefliah's    Innocence    vindi- 
,  cated,  Ifa.  liii.  8. 
His  riling  from  the  Dead, 
Pfalm  xvi.  10. 

VOL.    II.. 

The  Afcenfion  of  Meffiah  to 

Glory,  Pfalm  xxiv.  7 — io> 

Meffiah  the  Son  of  God,  Heb. 

Memah  worlhipped  by  An- 
gels, Heb.  i.  6. 

Gifts  received  for  the  Rebel- 
lious, Pfalm  Ixviii.  18. 

The  publication  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  Pfalm  Ixviii.  ii. 

The  Gofpel  Meflage  glad 
Tidings,  Rom.  x.  15. 

The  Progrefs  of  the  Gofpel, 
Rom*  x.  18. 

Opposition  to  Mefliah  unrea- 
fonable,  Pfalm  ii.  1 — 3. 

Ditto  vain,  Pfalm  ii.  4. 

Ditto  ruinous,  Pfalm  ii.  9. 

The  Lord  reigneth,  Rev.  xix, 


6. 

We  have  given  our  readers  the  texts  of  each  fermon  to 
fhew  the  various  fubje&s  treated  of  in  thefe  volumes  ;  and 
renture  to  fay,  that,  as  the  oratorio  of  the  Mefliah  will  be 
often  repeated,  and,  on  account  of  its  fublime  and  beautiful 
compofition*  will  live  while  mufic  exifts,  fuch  as  have  an 
ear  tuned  to  harmony,  and  capable  of  being  ravifhed  with 
celeftial  founds,  will  find  a  perufal  of  thefe  fermons  an  ex- 
cellent preparative  to  this-  heavenly  entertainment;  for 
theft,  whilft  the  ear  is  enchanted,  the  mind  will  be  enrap^- 
tured,  and  thofe  founds  that  affeft  the.  olfaftory  organs  will 
(peak  conyi&ion  to  the  heart;  Without  the  impreflion  of 
fuch  ideas,  the  performance  of  this  facred  exhibition,  and 
within  the  walls  of  a  cathedral,  can  be  little  better  than  a 
profanation  of  the  truths  of  God,  a  crucifying  the  Son  of 
God  afreflu 

H  2  To 
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To  fay  tliat  the  language  of  thefe  ftrmons  correfponis  trt 
keeps  pace  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  fubje&,  and  the  fub~ 
firaity  of  the  mufical  competition,  we  are  perfaaded  is  more 
than  the  amhor  wifhes  us  to  fay ;  and  more  than  we  cati  fay 
with  truths  But*  this  we  tan  fay,  that  the  language, 
though  Unornamented,  is*  unaffected,  and  at  the  fame  time  i* 
fenfible,  manly,  and  rational. 

Art.  X.  The  prefent  Praftice  of  Surgery.  Containing  the  De-? 
fcriptfoa,  Caufes,  and  Treatment,  of  each  Complaint ;  toge- 
ther with  the  rmft  approved  Methods  of  operating.  By  Robert 
White,  M.  D.  ana  PraSitioner  in  Surgery.  8vo.  5s.- 
boards.  Bury  St.  Edmund's  printed.  Johnfon,  London* 
1786. 

SURGERY  hafr  received  fo  many  and  gtcat  improve- 
ments within  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years,  as  almoft  to 
have  become  a  new  fcience.  The  number  of  detached  trea- 
ties, .publifked  during  that  period,  on  different  parts  of  the 
fitfyett,  would  form  a  laree  collection,  if  not  too«expenfiv* 
10  be  procured  by  the  bulk  of  pra&itioners,  at  leaft  tbo  dif- 
fufe  tor.  theit  perufal.  The  general  fyftems  which  have 
appeared  likewife  in  that  time,  are  liable  to  the  feme  incon-* 
veniences  in  a  yet  greater  decree ;  fothat  there  ftill  is  room 
fbr  fuCh  a  compendium  of  furgery  as.fiionld  comprize, 
within  a  moderate  compafs,  every  recent  improvement  m 
the  art.  The  volume  now  before  Us  is  happily  adapted  to 
this  purpofe  ;.. neither  prolixity  offending  on  one  hand,  nor. 
obfeurity  on  the  other ;  and  whilft  the  extent  of  the  whole 
h  limited  with  a  due  regard  to  the  eafe  and  information  of 
the  reader,  a  due  proportion  in  the  fobordinate  parts  has  no* 
been  -ncgle&ed.  The  author  iirft  treats  of  the  moft  generat 
complaints ;  fuch  as  inflammation  and  its  confequei^t  tiW 
itiours,  wofcnds,  ulcers,  fraftures,  diflocations,  &c.  and  af- 
terwards of  thofe  which  affe<ft  particular  parts*  The  rtifrft 
approved  methods  of  operating  in  each  are  defcribed  ;  and 
fhe  pfognoftics  and  diagnostics  are  either  interwoven  with 
the  delcription  of  the  diforder,  or  particularly  ipecifiedy 
Recording  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  fubje&. 

To  give  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  manner  of 
treating  fiirgioal  cafes,  we  fhall.lay  before  them  -anextfaA 
frdm  the  firft  article,  namely,  that  on  inflammation  and 
tumour ;  not  as  meriting  particular  notice,  but  ^'forming 
the  largeft  clafs  of  thofe  complaints. 


* 


y 
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*  Thkgmo*.  The  tumour  known  by  thia  appellation  u  inflamed 
end  cireumfcribed ;  and  is  accompanied  with  heat,  redaefi,  tenfion, 
and  throbbing  pain  *  when  flight,  it  hat  bat  little  effect  upon  the  ge- 
neral iyflemj  dit  if  confiderabfe,  it  is  attended  with  the  foregoing 
febrile  fymptoms.  . 

*  Catties.  Externally,  are  whatever  tends  to  Simulate,  or  produce 
pain  and  irritation ;  foch  at,  wounds  of  every  kind,  burn*,  fcalds, 
ferujjfes,  fUmiulating  applications*  ligatures,  violent  ejcercife,  and  cold. 
Internally,  a  critical  termination  of  febrile  matter,  or  a  vitiated  ftatt 
of  the  fluids. 

4  The  proximate  canfe  of  inflammation  is  not  positively  known; 
tie  increafcd  action  of  the  veflels  of  any  part,  and  fpafmodic  ftri&arc 
of  the  arterial  fyflcm,  is  the  moft  deceived  opinion. 

*  Ttrminatum.  Inflammatory  complaints  terminate  either  by  difper- 
fion,  maturation*  or  gangrene. 

4  &$er/h*,  of  JtyWrfi**,  is  the  moft  eligible  node  of  terminationf 
except  in  (welling*  that  form  from  fevers  and  internal  diferdersi  iaci* 
pient  venereal  tumonrs,  aiul  erytipelatous  inflammations,  may,b$di£ 
perfcd ;  inflammatory  fwellings  in  the  vitiated  habit  (hould  not. 

1  To  effect  the  core  by  difperfion,  all  exciting  caufes  moft  be  re- 
moved ;  hot  fomentations  and  emollient  cataplafms  are  to  bf  avoided  j 
inftead  thereof,  it  is  better  to  nfe  faturnine  applications,  and  cold  difcn* 
tients  *  foch  as  goulard  water,  a  folution  of  fuga*  of  lead  in  vinegar 
and  water,  or  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar,  or  MindereroVs  (pi* 
xit  properly  neutralized ;  and  to  keep  the  part  inoift  with  poultices  pre- 
pared with  any  of  thefe  mixtures,  and  the  crumb  of  bread.  But  if 
the  part  inflamed  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  poultice  upon 
tt,  foft  linen  cloths,  moiffcened  with  any  of  the  foregoing  remedies,  cold, 
fhould  be  frequently  applied.  ° 

4  In  cafe  of  extreme  heat,  tenfion,  or  irritability,  a  fmall  portion  of 
Ugnd  olive  oil,  or  oil  of  rofes,  by  themfelres,  or  muted  with  about  a 
fourth  part  of  vinegar,  may  be  gently  robbed  into  the  part.  If  it  is 
ttrtremeiy  tender,  let  a  piece  of  fine  rag,  dipped  in  milk  juft/*vannedf 
or  fprcad  lightly  with  the  white  liniment,  be  oceafionally  applied.  In 
feme  deep-feated  inflammations,  vinegar  mixed  with  the  crumb  of 
white  bread,  has  proved  highly  efficacious. 

'  Breeding  (hould  be  repeated,  according  to  tfye  exigency  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  patient ;  cupping  and  fcarifying,  and  the  appli. 
cation  of  leeches  as  near  to  the  part  affe&ed  as  poffible,  are  (ometimes 
iifeful.  ft  ought,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  faeh  evacuations,  in 
critical  tiimoor*  particularly,  are  no  farther  neceflary  than  to  regulate 
tike  reverifh  fymptoms. 

-  '  Gentle  laxatives,  and  a  low  diet,  have  much  better  eflfeel  in  mpt 
conflitutsons  than  briflt  purges  ;  fnch  are  Glauber's  felts  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  water,  or  afoiutkm  of  folwble  tartar  and  manna  in  barley-wy 
ter,  common  emulfion,  or  infuflon  of  (enna.  A  great  deal  alio  d€- 
pends  upon  plentiful  dilution ;  drinking  a  little  at  a  time,  and  often,  of 
toail  and  water,  barley-water  with  orange  juice,  thin  gruel,  and  the 
like.  Fruits  in  feafon,  and  their  juices,  are  beneficial,  as  they  tend  to 
allay  thirft,  and  correct  heated  bile.    Nitrous  and'  neutral  mixtures  may 

4Mb  be  adminiftered. 
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'  «  Maturation,  or  Abfeefs*  When  the  tumour  grows  larger  fcnd 
Softer  the  throbbing  pain  increafes,  the  febrile  fymptoms  are  not  at 
all  decreafed,  and  a  rigour  attends,  the  means  for  difperfion  may  be 
laid  afide,  and  the  following  treatment  puriued,  in  order  to  affift  nature 
in  the  bufinefs  of  maturation. 

'  Jf  the  patient  is  much  weakened,  a  more  full  diet  mould  be  al- 
lowed, and  fuch  applications  ought  to  be  made  as  may  tend  to  pre* 
ferve  a  juft  degree  of  heat  in  the  part.  Warm  emollient  foment- 
ations, cataplalms  with  bread  and  milk,  to  which  a  little  pure  oil  or 
frefh  butter  may  be  added,  fhould  be  applied,  atleaft  every  fix  hours: 
•Roafted  onions,  or  a  fmall  portion  of  any  of  the  warm  gums  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  added  to  the  poultice,  are  proper  tiimu- 
lants  when  the  inflammation  is  deficient;  on  which  occafion,  cupping, 
without  fcarifying,  is  faid  to  be  of  ufe.  In  cold  indolent  tumours  no 
remedy  anfwers  better  than  a  plaifter  of  diachylon  with  the  gums. 
•  <  When  the  throbbing  pain  abates,  a  thinnefs  and  riling  appear  in 
fome  part  of  the  fwelling,  a  fluctuation  is  perceived,  and  the  fever 
gives  way,  the  abfcefs  mould  be  opened ;  otherwife  abforption  may 
take  place,  and  greater  miichief  enfue.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  wait  fo$ 
fu]\  maturation  in  abfcefles  on  the  joints,  in  fuch  as  are  formed  near 
the  bones,  or  over  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  or  in  thofe  which  are 
critical. 

''   I  The  methods  of  difcharging  the  matter  are  by  fimple  inciiion, 
canftie,  or  incifion  with  feton.* 

/The  author  delivers  concifely  an .  account  of  the  different 
jfnethods  of  diicharging  the  rnatter ;  and  we  find,  from  his 
defcription^  that  he  has  followed  the  bell  authorities  on  the; 
Jubjeft.  "  v 

-  Dr.  White's  obfervations  on  ulcers  fliew  hirn  to  be  free 
from  the  prejudice  entertained  by  fome  writers  on  that  fubT 
jeft;  and,  under  limitations,  to  be  determined  only  by  the; 
particular  circumftances  of  the  patient,  we  entirely  agree 
^vith  him  in  refpeft  to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  in-: 
direftly  recommends.  *  An  ulcer  of  long  ftahding  cannot 
but  prove,  in  fome  degree,  injurious  to  the  health,  from  the 
^abforption  which  accompanies  it ;  and,  if  attended  witK  a 
great  "difcharge,  it  muft  weaken  the  conftitution,  as  well  as 
contaminate  the  fluids.  We  certainly,  therefore,  ought 
jieyer-to  admit,  as  a  general  rule  in  practice,  that  it  is  a 
hopelefs  and  very  dangerous  expedient  to  attempt  the  cure; 
fefold  ulcers.  Ulcers  of  this  defcription  have  been  cured, 
in  numberlefs  cafes,  with  fafety,  and  even  without  much 
preparation;  though  we  think  it  by  far  the  moft  prudent' 
and  eligible  method  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  humours, 
by  ordering  a  mpderate  retrenchment  in  diet ;  and,  by  corr 
Voborating  medicines^  enable  the  conftitution  to  carry  on  the 
natural  diieharges.  ,  " 
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We  meet  with  the  fame  rational  freedom  of  remark  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  work,  and,  amongft  them,  in  the 
cure  of  the  tinea  capitis,  which  is  direfted  by  our  author  as 
follows: 

'  Former  practitioners  fuppofing  this  complaint  to  arifefrora  a  vi- 
tiated date  of  the  juices,  reprobated  the  afe  of  repellents,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  cure  the  flighted  degree  of  the  difeafe,  without  ftrong  eva- 
cuants,  and  a  drift  alterative  courfe  j  fome  of  modern  date  confider 
this,  with  moft  other  difeafes  producing  ulceration  in  the  fkin,  as 
merely  local,  and  often  venture  upon  their  ufe  without  any  precaution 
at  all :  either  of  which  extremes  mufl  be  bad ;  the  former,  by  admir 
niftermg  active  remedies  without  an  adequate  caufe ;  the  latter,  from 
not  duly  confidering  the  mifchiefs  which  fometimes  affett  the  genera} 
fyftehi  when  an  acrid  matter  is  fuddenly  abforbed.  .  Surely  it  is  molt 
confident  with  reafon  and  found  practice  to  be  governed,  in  all  fuch 
matters,  by  the  nature  of  the  habit,  and  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
discharge. 

'  In  the  early  ftage  of  the  difeafe  the  hair  (hould  be  kept  clofe  cut  or 
lhaved,  and  the  head  warned  with  fea-water  twice  a  day;  if  that  can- 
not be  conveniently  obtained,  a  moderate  folution  of  common  fait,  01; 
Epfom  falts,  in  water,  may  be  fubflituted  ;  now  and  then  .adminiftering 
a  purge  with  rhubarb,  or  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar. 

'  In  the  more  advanced  ftage  the  parts  (hould  be  repeatedly  fmeared 
over  with  tar  ointment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  befl  Stockholm 
tar  and  mutton  fuet,  melted  /lowly  together,  gently  rubbing  off  the 
fcab  with  a  foft  piece  of  flannel,  and  when  the  fores  are  fufficiently 
clean  fed,  applying  rags  wetted  with  camphorated  vitriolic  water,  or 
dabbing  them  with  a  weak  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  water, 
ih  the  proportion  of  eight  grains  to  a  pint.  Cleanfing  the  ulcerations 
with  tar  ointment,  and  drefling  them  with  the  mercury  precipitate 
Ointment  of  the  London  Difpenfatory,  have,  by  a  moderate  perseverance^ 
proved  efficacious  in  many  cafes. 

«  When  the  complaint  is  fo  far  advanced  that  the  roots  of  the  hairs 
are  much  thickened,  and  the  fcalp  is  deeply  affected,  no  remedy  is 
likely  to  prove  effectual  without  removing  the  hairs  by  the  roots, 
which  may  be  done  at  different. times,  and  with  lefs  pain  than  ufual, 
by  fuffering  the  hair  to  grow  for  a  few  days,  then  applying  a  portion 
of  pitch  plaifter  to  the  part  meant  to  be  depilated,  and  afterwards 
drawing  the  hairs  off  according  to  the  courfe  that  they  naturally  lay 
in.  At  each  removal  the  part  ihould  be  fpunged  clean  with  warm  wa- 
ter, and  firft  touched  with  a  liniment  made  of  one  part  ointment  of 
mercury  precipitate,  and  two  of  white  cerate,  and  afterwards  dabbed 
with  the  camphorated  vitriolic  water,  or,  if  foul,  with  the  weak  folu- 
tion of  fublimate  juft  mentioned,  ,     .       .    ~" 

*  Upon  the  firft  attempt  to  cure  in  the  latter  dages,  it  will  be  proper 
to  form  fome  artificial  outlet,  and  to  give  a  purge  with  rhubarb  and  ca- 
lomel, or  a  dofe  of  falts,  according  to  the  date  of  the  conftitution  and 
difcharge,  which  fhould  be  occafionally  repeated;  and . on  the  inter*- 
vening  days  to  order  a  powder  with  crude  antimony,  and  a  few-grains 
of  gum  guiacum,  or  a  proper  dofe  of  the  following  alterative  powders 
, .       ..*  H  4  twice 
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twiqe  a  day,  with  a  proportionate  draught  of  farfaparilla  and  ft&rrat 
dbcodkro,  or  the  infofion  of  fefiafras  Savings : 

Take  of  the  pale  bark,  powdered,  half  an,  ounce ;  cinnabar  of 
antimony,  one  drachrri.  Make  them  into  a  powder,  the  do&  of 
which  maty  be  from  twenty  to  forty  trains.   "Or* 
Take  of  crude  antimony,  prepared,  and  the  belt  pale  bark  h| 
powder,  each  half  an  ounce ;  and  the  bark  of  fanafras,  pow-r 
dered,  one  drachm  and  a  half.  Rub  them  well  together.  From, 
twenty  grains  to  one  drachm  for  a  dofe,  which  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 
;   «  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that,  in  young  children*  the.  calo- 
tael  will  be  unneceiTary  when  the  mercurials  are  applied  externally; 
£lfo  that  the  remedies  ought  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  age  and 
tonftitation  of  the  patient.    When  either  of  the  above  courts  are  or* 
tiered,  a  purge  lhould  be  given  once  in  fix  or  feven  days. 

*  Lime-water  and  milk,  duly  proportioned,  is  a  good  abforbent, 
£otb  externally  and  internally,  in  the  moift  kind  of  fcald ;  as  is  alfo 
an  infufibn  of  bark  in  lime-water,  A  blifier,  iflue,  or  feton,  fhoulci 
be  opened  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  at  the  very  fjrft  of  the  pro- 
'cefs,  in  order  to  prevent  any  injury  arifing  from  drying  up  the  dif* 

> 

~  The;  method  of  performing  the  various  ftirgical  operation 
|s  described  by  Dr.WHite  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  ac> 
cording  to  the  lateft  improvements.  In  the  hitrodu&iort  ht 
feas  given  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  bandages  a§ 
preGifeascan  well  be  conveyed  without  praftical  iDuftrar 
tion;  and  he  has  lubjoined'to  fhe  work  the  composition  of 
the  external  and  internal  medicines  generally  recommended. 
On  the  whole,  this  volume  contains  a  very  ufeful,  tfida&ic 

S item  of  furgery ;  and  as  fuch  we  would  recompiend  it  tot 
e  perufal  of  young  practitioners* 


»    T' 


4 

Art,  XT.  An  IntroduBlion  U  Aftronorriy.  In  a  Scrip  of  Let- 
ters from  a  Preceptor  to  his  Pupil.  In  which  the  moji  ufefulj 
and  liter  efiing  Parts  of  the  Science  are  clearly  and  familiarly 
explained,  llluftrated  \uith  Copperplates*  '  By  John  Bofmy* 
fajtle,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wmlwhh>  8vo.  6s* 
boards.    Johnfqn.    London,  1756; 

fpHI§  \yorkf  \yhich  is  compofed  in  a  feries  of  letter*,  h 
•7  not  intended  to  give  a  fyitena  of  aftrortomy,  but  to  pre-' 
£are  the'way  for  that  fublime  ftudy.  The  principal  object 
of  the  author  is  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poffiMe,  all  compli- 
fcited  mathematical  principles  atjd  calculations;  to  elucidate] 
the  m6ft  finking  particulars  In  a  popular  manner;  and  td 

give  a  general  idea  of  the 'operations  and  phenomena  ot 

* -■    -      -"  ^  .•«-,...■    <     •< {     -     miuxe< 
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Jfcattr*,  independent  of  abftrufe  reafoning  or  fcierrtific  Spe- 
culation. As  it  is  written  for  the  purpofe  of  general  in- 
ftruftion,  the  author  has  not  fcrupled  to  make  a  free  ufe  of 
the  labours  of  preceding  writers ;  at  the  fame  time  the  new 
rnatter  which  is  introduced  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
peifofrpance,  and  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  ar- 
range and  methodize  the  whole,  remove  the  idea  of  pla* 
gjarifm,  and  give  him  a  juft  title  to  the  fruit  of  his  labours* 
The  chief  merit  of  this  work  confifts  in  the  ftyte,  which  it 
animated,  fplendid,  and  fbmetimes  poetical.  The  warmth 
pf  Ws  cxpreflion,  and  the  glow  of  his  colouring,  may  not 
appcat  to  be  ftri&ly  conformable  to  the  rigid  principles  of  a 
ittatherpatical  fcience ;  but  they  are  calculated  to  leave  a 
jftrong  and  permanent  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  youthful 
readers;  and  luccefsfully  ddineate  thole  elevated  ideas 
which  rife  in  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  fub- 
iimeft  fcenes  in  nature,  and  the  moft  ftupendous  works  of 
creation.  As  a  fpecimen  of  this  performance,  we  fliall  pre«» 
lent  the  reader  with  Mr.  Bonnycaftle's  account  of  the  difr 
f  overy  of  the  Herfchelian  planet* 

«  Bat  of  all  the  difcoveries  in  thfs  fcience,  none  will  be  thought 
jnore  Angular  than  that  which  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr*  Herfcbel^ 
jrftronomer  to  his  majefty  at  Windier ;  who,  as  he  was  purfuing  a 
3efign  be  had  formed  of  obferviag,  with  telefcopes  of  his  own  con- 
ftruttkro,  every  part  of  the  heavens,  difcovered,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  H  Geminorum,  a  ftar,  which,  in  magnitude  and  fituation, 
differed  considerably  from  any  that  he  had  before  obferved,  or  found 
cKefcribed  in  the  catalogues. 

*  Thie  induced  him  to  eonfider  it  with  particular  attention;  and,  by 
pmtinurog  his  obfervations,  he  found  that  it  could  not  belong  to  any 
chtfs  of  new  or  temporary  ftars  which  had  been  feen  at  particular  times 
by  preceding  aftronomers ;  for,  by  meafuring  its  motion  by  a  micro- 
jniter,  he  found  it  to  move  regularly,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
fcgns ;  that  its  apparent  diameter  was  on  the  increafe,  and  that  it  de- 
clined but  little  from  the  ecliptic ;  which  circumftances  at  flrft  led  him 
to  conclude  that  it  moft  be  fome  comet,  belonging  to  our  fyftern,  whole; 
remote  Situation  had  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  obferved, 

*  As  a  comet,  however,  it  feemed  particularly  Angular,  fince  &q 
tail,  or  any  hairy  or  nebulous  appearance,  could  be  perceived,  by 
which  thofe  bodies  are  always  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  lyf- 
tem ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fbund  to  mine  with  a  faint  fteady  tigm\ 
fomething  paler  and  more  faint  than  Jupiter,  and  appeared  about  fo^u; 
feooeds  in  diameter.  Its  differing  io  materially  from  other  comets  wa$ 
kfcribed  to  its  immenfe  diftance  from  the  fun,  at  which  the  heat  was 
not  fuflkient  to  rarify  the  grofe  atmofphere  to  as  to  extend  it  far  enough 
from  the  body  of  the  comet  for  it  to.  become  vifible. 

i  A  diicovery  of  this  nature  foon  engaged  the  attention  ef  the  moil 
eminent  aftronomers  of  Europe ;  and  many  obfervation*  were  accord. 
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ingly  made  at  different  times  and  places.  Amongft  which,  thofe  of 
M.  Lexell,  of  Peterfbourg,  appear  to  have  been  of  particular  fervice 
in  determining  the  real  nature  and  clafs  of  celeftial  bodies  to  which 
this  phenomenon  belongs.  Thefe  obfervations,  compared  with  thofe 
of  other  eminent  aftronomers,  fufficiently  prove  that  this  ftar  is  a  pri- 
mary planet,  belonging  to  the  folar  fyftem,  which,  till  the  13th  of 
March  1781,  when  it  was  flrft  feen  by  Mr.  Herfchel,  had  efcaped 
the  obfervation  of  every  other  aftronomer,  bpth  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. 

*  From  a  feries  of  obfervations,  continued  for  eight  months,  during 
which  time  this  planet  was  both  in  oppoiition  and  conjunction,  ana 
had  moved  through  a  part  of  its  orbit  of  more  than^fix  degrees,  M.  dc 
la  Lande  calculated  its  courfe  for  1782,  and  found  that  its  diftance 
from  the  fun  is  near  nineteen  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  } 
that  its  magnitude  is  about  eighty-nine  times  greater  than  the  earth's ; 
and  that  it  revolves  round  the  lun  in  an  orbit,  whjch  is  nearly  circular, 
in  about  eighty -two  years. 

*  The  apparent  diameter  of  this  planet  being  but  about  four  fe- 
conds,  it  can  feldom  be  feen  very  plainly  by  the  naked  eye,  but  may 
cafily  be  difcovered  in  a  clear,  night,  when  above  the  horizon,  by  a 
good  tclefcope ;  its  fituation,  with  refpecl  to  the  fixed  liars,  being 
previoufly  known.  Whether  it  be  attended  by  any  fatellites  has  not 
yet  been  difcovered ;  it  (hould  feem  probable,  however,  as  the  fupe- 
vior  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  have  feveral  moons  revolving  round 
them,  that  this  ajfo,  which  is  much  farther  removed  from  the  fource  of 
light  and  heat,  {hould  have  the  fame  kind  of  attendants ;  but  which, 
on  account  of  their  immenfe  diftance  and  fmallnefs,  are  totally  in> 
vifible. 

*  As  a  mark  of  refpecl  to  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  to  convey  an  idea 
to  pofterity  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  difcovery,  Mr.  Herfchel  has 
diftinguiihed  this  planet  by  the  name  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Galileo,  who,  in  honour  of  his  patrons,  the  iiluf- 
trious  houfe  of  Medici,  called  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  firft 
difcovered,  the  Medicean  Stars. 

*  This  difcovery,  which  at  firft  appears  more  curious  than  ufeful, 
*iay  yet  be  of  great  fervice  to  aftronomy;  the  circumftance  of  a  prif 
mary  planet  having  been  unobferved  for  fo  many  ages,  will  naturally 
lead  aftronomers  to  examine,  with  greater  accuracy,  thofe  fmall  liars 
Which  have  hitherto  been  generally  neglected,  or  only  conddered  as 
of  ufe  in*  determining  the  pofition  of  the  planets.  And  thefe  obferv- 
ations may  produce  many  new  difcoveries  in  the  celeftial  regions,  by 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  immutable 
laws'  that  govern  the  univerfe,  will  become  much  more  extended-; 
which  is  the  great  object  of  the  fcience,  and  tr\e  fource  from  whence 
we  may  expect:  to  derive  fuch  confeqirgnces  as  are  of  practical  appli- 
cation, and  the  moft  ufeful  to  mankind,' 

In  this  delineation  of  aftrpnomy  our  author  has  fallen  into 
feveral  miftakes,  both  with  regard  to  hiftory  and  fcience ; 
but  perhaps  he  imagined  that  a  fcrupulous  exadneis  was 
not  necef&ry  in  a  work  which  was  only  preliminary  and 

intro- 
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introductory.  „  If  he  infpires  the  reader  with  that  enthufiafm 
with  which  he  feems  to  have  been  animated  himfelf,  'he 
\vill  have  recourfe  to  other  authors  to  b6  initiated  intp 
the  abftrufer  myfteries  of  mathematical  and  aftronomical 
fcience.  » 


Art*  XII.     Ifaiah  verfified.    By  George  Butt,  A.  M.  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefty.    8vo.  53.    CadelL  .  London, 

I T  is  an  opinion  pretty  generally  received,  that  the  lan- 
guage  or  ftyle  of  the  prefent  authorized  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  can  hardly  be  exchanged  Tor  a 
better.  No  inconclufive  proof  that  this  opinion .  is  well 
founded  Teems  to  be  that  few  or  none  of  the  partial  verfioirs 
lately  attempted  have  fucceeded.  Eveji  Bifhop  Lbwtb;  in 
bis  learned  and  elegant  verification  of  Ifaiah,  has  adopted 
as  much  of  hisdicHon  from  our  common  tranjlation  as  thfe 
form  of  his  compofition  and  grammatical  purity  would  per- 
mit. 

With  fuclr  a  mafterly  performance  before  th£~IuThor  of 
the  article  under  confideration,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
what  could  induce  hini  to  attempt  a  new  one,  We  perufed 
his  prefatory  addrefs  in  the  perfuafion  that  he  wpuld  qeir- 
tainly  have  accounted  for  a  production  which;  to  us  at 
leaft,  appears  wholly  unneceffary,  -In  this,  however,  them 
is  not  a  word  about  the  matter.  To  deluge  the  Bi/hop  qf 
London  with  a  torrent  of  fulfome  panegyric ;  to  cohi|)lir 
ment  the  genius  of  his  author,  as  if  Mr.  Butt  only  had  been 
aware  of  his  fuperior  excellence  ;  to  decry  the  public  tafte 
for  that  negleft  which  he  forefees  and  depreciates ;  and  to 
affect  a  contempt  for  criticifm,  from  a  confcioufnefs,  pro-r 
bably,  that  his  work  was  not  calculated  to  ftandthe  teft  6$ 
it ;  are  the  only  or  principal  objects  of  what  he  pompoufly 
ityles  A  Prefatory  Addrefs  to  the  Reader. 

Of  his  pfofe  he  has  given  a  fpecimen  which  we  think 
feeble,  perplexed,  and  obfcure.  He  fpeaks  in  a  decided 
tone  againft  a  fedulous-  attention  -  to  ftyle;  anaV'fo  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  he  illuftrates  and  exemplifies,  hjs.owo 
doctrine  with  lingular  aptitude.1  'His  page  is.  every :  where 
deformed  by  hyphens  and  parenthefes ;  and  his  expreffioh. 
debafed  by  a  profufion  of  obfolete  and  improper  wbrds. 
There  is  fo  much  confufion  in  his  matter,  that  we  fhoul^ 
have  willingly  forgiven  the  petulance  of  his  manner,  had  he 
'{>ut  deigned  to  have  made  himfelf  intelligible. 


**♦      Effay  on  the  Life,  Ckmratkr,  tfr.  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 

The  merit  of  bis  verification  we  fubmit  to  tlie  judgment 
«f  the  public ;  and  ftiall  content  ourfelves  with  prefenting 
|lte  following;  lines  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole : 


*-Lo!  with  vermillion  cement  I  the  way, 

By  which  thy  daily  triumphs  pafs,  will  lay. 

Beneath  thy  pomps  wilt  bid  the  fkpphires  glow, 

Will  all  about  thy  battlements  beiiow. 

The  blaze  of  rabies  will  each  towVy  gate 

Wifh  the  carbuncle's  ruddy  mirror  plate. 

And  ev'ry  ftone  that  darts  the  ray  moft  bright,  , 

Of  evVy  hue  that  faireft  meets  the  light, 

Shall  thy  whole  courie  of  walls  lobe  in  resplendent  light,1 


} 


All  this  elaborate  and  pompous  description  is  founded  on 
Hrefe  two  verfes  in  the  prophet,  chap.  liv»  ver.  n,  12.  u  O 
**'  them  totted  with  tempeft  and  not  comforted  1  behold  t 
"  will  by  thy  flones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  found- 
**  ations  with  fapphires.  And  I  will  make  thv  windows  of 
**  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  a(l  thy  borders 
«f  #f  pkxrfknt  ftone*." 


JUtT.  XIII,.  An  Effay  en  the  Life,  Character  y  and  Writing* ,  df 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnfm.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Hitched.  Dilly.  Lon- 
don, 1 7$6. 


*T  ETno  mem  treft  la  pofthumous  reputation,*—^*  De 
*~*  mortuh  mi  nifi  verunt" — were  favourite  maxims  of 
Dfe  Johnibn,  which  have  been  abundantly  verified  and  con - 
fcmed  by  his  own  pofthumous  hiftory.  Few  "men  hare  been  fb 
much  flattered  during  their  life  as  Dr.  Johnfon,  by  a  circle 
of  witlings  and  petty  authors,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  §l 
dictator;  repeated  bis  fayings  as  if  they  had  .been  the  re- 
fjponfes  of  an  oracle,  flattered  his  prejudices,  and  worflup*- 
ytd  his  absurdities.  But  no  fooner  had  he  entered  that  re* 
gjon  of  repofe,  where,  according  to  his  own  expreffion, 


"  No  KofcHncs  ii 
Th'  oblivious  graved  ittviokble.fliade," 

dfam  all  the  dark  fpots  of  his  character,  the  peeviffmefs  of 
hi*  weak,  and  the  ravings  of  his  frantic,  moments,  were 
published  to  the  world  by  thofe  very  perfons  who  had  been 
in  the  chofen  circle  of  his  friends,  qis  companions,  his  fju- 
▼ouriftesj  and  his  flatterers !  The  voracious  appetite  of  the 
public  is  at  laft  gratified  and  difgufted;  curiofity  turns 
afide.  frorr>  the  thrice- told  tale  ;  and  even  Mr.  James  Bof- 

wclT* 
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cell's  daughter  Veronica  is  likely  Co  be  defrauded  of  her 
promifed  dowry  *, 

This  Eflay  on  the  Life,  Qharadter,  and  Writings  of  Dr* 
Johnfon,  contains  no  new  incidents  in  his  hiftory  or  aneo 
dotes  of  his  life.  His  general  merit  as  an  author  and  a  man 
is  acknowledged  upon  the  whole,  though  controverted  in 
particular  inftances.  The  chief  obje&  of  tbis  author  is  to 
attack  his  political  principles,  where  certainly  he  lies  open 
to  criticifm, 

*  In  thefe  political  productions  many  petitions  are  laid  down  in  ad* 
mirable  language,  and  in  highly  poliflied  periods,  which  are  incoo~ 
fiflent  with  the  principles  of  the  Englifh  constitution,  and  repngaaat  to 
the  common  rights  of  mankind.  As  a  political  writer  he  makes 
much  more  ofe  of  hi*  rhetoric  than  of  his  logic;  and  often  gives  hit 
reader  high-founding  declamation  inftead  of  fair  argument.  And,  in- 
deed,  m  chsrsderizing  thofe  who  differ  from  him  in  fentiment,  b* 
ieems  femettmes  to  pay  fo  little  attention  to  truth,  equity,  or  candour*, 
that,  in  perufing  his  pieces,  we  are  inclined  readily  to  affent  to  a  pro- 
portion of  his  own,  that  **  there  is  no  credit  due  to  a '  rhetoririaiTa 
account  either  ef  good  or  eriL"  However  we  may  refoect  the  me- 
mory of  Johnfon,  and  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  (peak  of  triog 
with  harihnefs,  thofe  who  impartially  pernfe  his  political  puhheation^ 
will  be  obliged  to  confefs  that  few  party  pamphlets  have  appealed  m 
this  country  which  contain  greater  malignity  of  mifieprefentalkwu 
Even  Swift,  who  carried  the  rancour  of  party  to  a  great  height,  hardrr 
equalled  the  malignity  of  Johnfon's  reprefentations  of  thofe  who  diG» 
feted  from  himielf  on  political  fubje&i,  it  feems  difficult  arfuppofe 
that  he  could  ferioufly  believe  many  things  that  he  has  advanced  can* 
ceroing  thofe  whofe  political  fentiments  were  different  from  his  owa^ 
and,  if  he  did  not,  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  vindicate  hi*  coo~ 
dodt 

*  The  petitions  prefented  to  the  king  about  the  year  1769,  and  in 
which  many  of  the  beft  and  worthieft  men  in  die  kingdom  undoubt- 
edly concurred,  are  represented  by  Dr.  Johnfon  as  containing  "  the 
fonfe  only  of  the  profligate  and  dnTolute."  And  he  was  fuch  an  enemy 
republic  aiTemblies  of  the  people,  and  fo  little  inquired  whether  what 
he  advanced  was  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that  he  maintained  that 
"  meetings  held  for  directing  reprefentarjves  are  feldom  attended  but 
by  the  idle  and  the  diffolute."  No  man,  who  had  ever  attended  many 
meetings  of 'that  kind,  could  be  of  this  opinion ;  and  next  to  a  man's  • 
advancing  things  which  he  knows  to  be  falfe,  is  his  averting  tninas 
which  he  cannot  knoy/  to  be  true. 

*  In  1775  he  publilhed  his  "  Taxation  u6  Tyranny  *  an  Anfwer  to 
the  Reflations  and  Addreft  of  the  American  Congrefs."    The  ftyle 


**** 
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•  Mr.  Bofoell  has  bequeathed  the  profits  of  his  quarto  Tolarne  oty 
johnfon**  Life  to  his  daughter  Veronica.  Vid#  his  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides, 
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of  this  pamphlet  mull  appear  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  are  ic* 
quainted  with  the  termination  .of  the  great  conteft  which  then  fabiifted 
between  Great-Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  The  terms  which 
fie  employs  in  fpeaking  of  the  congrefs,  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
of  their  caufe,  are  grofsly  indecent,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  of  letters, 
a  Chriftian,  or  a  philofopher.  They  reflect  difhonour  only  on  him- . 
felf ;  and  we  are  grieved  that  fuch  fentiments  mould  be  couched  in 
fuch  language,  and  mould  proceed  from  fuch  a  man* 

'  Dr.  Johnfoa  contended  that  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  had 
**  a  legal  and  confHtutional  power  of  laying  upon  the  Americans  any 
tax  or  impoft,  whether  external  or  internal,  upon  the  product  of  land, 
or  the  manufactures  of  induftry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in  the, 
lime  of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  of  America,  for  the  purpofe 
of  railing  a  revenue,  or  for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empire;"' 
and  that  they  had  "  a  right  to  bind  them  by  flatutes ;  and  to  bind 
them  in  all  cafes  whatfoever."  Every  impartial  man  is  now  convinced 
of  the  injuftice  and  ridiculoufnefs  of  thefe  claims ;  and  there  are  few . 
who  do  not  lament  that  any  attempts  were  ever  made  to  enforce 
them. 

'  It  mull  always  be  regretted  that  a  man  of  Johnfon's  intellectual 
powers  mould  have  had  fo  ftrong  a  propenfity  to  defend  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples .of  government*  But,  on  this  fubject,  the  ftrength  of  his  lan- 
guage was  not  more  manifeft  than  the  weaknefs  of  his  arguments.  la 
apology  for .  him,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  tory  from  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  much  of  what  he  wrote  was  conformable  to  his  real  fen- 
timents. But  to  defend  all  that  was  written  by  him,  his  warmeil 
friends  will  find  impoffiblc.* 

The  truth  is,  Dr.  J6hnfon  was  neither  a  whig  nor  a  toty* 
He  had  never  examined  either  his  religious  or  political 
creed.  From  early  prejudices,  which  all  his  philofophy  and 
learning  could  never  overcome,  he  was  a  high-churchman 
and  a  jacobite;  and,  having  transferred  his  allegiance  from 
the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ( after  he  had 
received  his  penjion)  he  found  himfelf  iji  that  confufion 
and  dilemma  which  a  profelyte  from  intereft  muft  ever 
feel.  m  . 

.   This  pamphlet  is  candid  and  irrtpartial ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  highly  favourable  to  the  character  of  Dr*  Johnfon. 


Art*.  XIV.  Sermons  on  various  Suljefts.  By  James  Ogilvit* 
.  D,  £>.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Forbes \  Curate  of 
'  Egham,  late  Reftor  of  Wejtover  Parifb  in  Virginia.     8vo« 

6s*    boards.    Murray.    London,  1786. 
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JN  a  very  elegant  and  affe&ing  preface  Dr,  Ogilvie  ac- 
%  quaints  us  with  the  occafion  on  which  thefe  fermons  are 
published, 
)  -  The 
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c  The  author  of  thefe  Sermons*  deeply  fenfible  of  his  obligations  to 
the  benevolent,  parifhioners  of  Egham  and  of  Thorpe,  and  to  a  very  re- 
fpe&able  lift  of  fubfcribers,  takes  the  opportunity  both  of  returning 
them  his  public  thanks,  and  of  fubmitting  to  their  candour  an  apo- 
logy for  the  imperfections  which  he  is  confcious  will  appear  in  the  pre* 
fent  publication. 

*  *  When  the  late  troubles  in  America  broke  out,  the  author  was  a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  Virginia.  Holding  the  fame  principles  with 
refpeft  to  government  that  are  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England,  he 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  rejecting  the  meafures  adopted  by  thofe  who 
took  the  lead  in  that  country.  This  was  foon  followed  by  the  fofs  of 
his  preferment  and  property,  and  the  profcription  of  his  perfon.  To 
be  deprived  of  a  comfortable  refidence,  and  to  become  in  one  hour 
deflitute,  was  a  trying  and  a  heavy  calamity.  This,  however,  was 
aggravated  by  the  piercing  reflection  that  he  mud  leave  behind  him  an 
amiable  wife,  (who  had  been  accuftomed  to  look  forward,  with  well- 
founded  confidence,  to  better  profpecls  when  fhe  united  her  fortunes 
to  his)  and  three  young  children.  Yet  he  accounted  the  enduring 
tbefe  diilrefles  to  be  preferable  to  the  facrifice  of  his  civil  and  religious 
principles. 

*  *  In  1778  he  arrived  in  England,  where,  in  addition  to  the  fmall 
penfion  allowed. him  by  government,  he  laboured  to  maintain  himfelf 
and  his  family  by  officiating  for  fome  time  as  chaplain  on  board  the 
Vigilant  man  of  war ;  an  appointment  he  (hall  ever  with  the  utmoli 
gratitude  acknowledge  to  have  received  folely  from  the  humanity  of 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  without  any  other  recommendation  than  the 
author's  fufferings ;  and,  fince  that  time,  by  ferving  the  curacy  of 
Egham. 

'  On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  after  a  feparation  of  Eve  years, 
his  wife  determined  to  come  to  England,  and  (hare  with  him  the 
humble  rewards  of  his  labours.  But  her  refolutions  were  not  accom- 
plifhed.  Her  conftitution,  naturally  delicate,  had  been  too  much  im- 
paired by  accumulated  fufferings.  She  ftruggled  againft  them  with  re- 
ligions fortitude,  in  the  fond  hope  that  each  fucceeding  fummer  would 
enable  her  to  undertake  the  voyage.  Animated  by  affection,  fhe  be- 
lieved herfelf  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  took  leave  of  thofe  friends 
who  had commiferated  her  diftrefles.  It  was  afofemn  and  a  laft  farewell 
She  died  before  (he  could  carry  her  purpofe  into  execution  / 

'  During  this  anxious  fufpenfe,  the  firft  idea  of  the  prefent  publica- 
tion was  fuggefted  by  the  benevolent  parifhioners  of  Egham ;  and  the 
author's  apology  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  appears,  is,  that, 
ever  fince  the  laft  melancholy  event,  his  health  and  fpirits  have  been 
fo  impaired  that  he  has  been  utterly  incapable  of  giving  thefe  Sermons 

*  the  correction  which  they  (land  in  need  of.  He  has  already  too  long 
delayed  the  publication,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rendering  it  lefs  unworthy 
the  patronage  of  his  fubfcribers :  he  now  entreats  their  favourable 
admifCon  of  his  apology,  and  returns  them  his  moil  fincere  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  kindnefs  and  liberality/ 

But,  in  reality,  they  ftand  in  need  of  no  apology  what- 
ever.   They  turn  Qt\  the  molt  ufeful  and  interesting  iubjects ; 

abound 
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abound  frith  the  riobleft  fentiitoents  of  Chriftian  piety  ahdt 
philanthropy;  and  are  written  in  a  ftyle  remarkable  for  ittf 
peripicuity,  purity,  and  neatnefs.  The  fubjefts  of  thefe 
Sermons  are  the  following:  i.  The  Faith  of  the  firft  and  ' 
latter  Ages.  2.  The  Nature  and  Reward  of  Purity  of 
Heart.  3.  The  Nature  and  Effefts  of  genuine  Contrition. 
4.  The  Advantages  of  devoting  the  Heart  to  the  Service  of 
Religion.  5.  The  Diipciitions  neceffary  for  partaking  the 
Lord's  Supper.  6.  The  Alcenfion.  7.  The  Nature  and 
Advantages  of  Prayer.  8.  The  Tendency  of  a  well~fpeat 
Life  to  make  Death  happy,  9.  Religion  the  only  Means  of 
Happineft.  10.  Guardian  Angels.  11.  Confolations  in 
Affliction. 

On  thefe  topics,  that  comprehend  the  great  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  involve  the  beft  interefts  tff  tfian- 
kind,  Dr.  Ogilvie  treats  in  a  judicious  and  animated  manner  J 
difcovers  an  extenfive  reading  and  refie&ion;  and  makes 
that  mingled  appeal  to  the  underftanding  and  the  heart 
which  is  beft  calculated  to  convey  at  the  fame  time  kiftruc* 
tion  and*  perfuafion.  The  following  ex  trad  from  the  fer* 
mon  on  "  Religion  the  only  Means  of  Happineft,"  may  ferve 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  manner* 

*  Life  and  immortality  are  feid,  with  mat  troth  srnd  propriety,  in 
fcripture  to  be  €*  brought  to  light  through  the  gofpel  V*  Pagan  phi- 
lofcphers  beheld  thefe  ebje&s  •*  darkly,  as  it  were,  and  through  a 
glafs."  The  reafoning  of  Socrates  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the  admired 
Phedon  of  Plato,  is  metaphyseal,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  inconeltt- 
fire  and^  ambiguous*  It  is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  his  own  difciplef 
Were  by  no  means  thoroughly  convinced  of  it.  Bat  the  apoftle  Paul 
fpeaks  upon  this  fubjeft  with  a  certainty  that  carries  conviftion  to  the 
mind  of  every  follower  of  Jefus.  "  We  know/*  fays  he,  "  that  if 
©or  earthly  hdufe  of  this  tabernacle  were  diflblved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  an  houfe  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  f.** 

<  A  better  argument  than  thofe  that  are  employed  by  this  great 
philofopher,  has  been  drawn  from  thofe  paffions  of  the  human  mind 
that  demand  a  gratification,  to  which  the  world  affords  not  any  ob- 
Jefts  that  are  fully  adequate.  Ambition  toils,  as  it  were,  on  the  fide  of 
an  eminence,  whofe  fummit  it  cannot  reach.  Hope,  diflatisfied  with 
'what  it  is  in  pofieffion  of,  carries  its  eye  forward  into  futurity  with  un- 
seating ardour,  and  looks  at  laft  to  another  world  for  fruition.  Even 
Admiration  is  excited  almoft  perpetually  by  the  wonders  of  Nature* 
without  being  gratified.  And,  while  we  view  the  planetary  worlds* 
we  are  fenfible  that  the  mind,  before  its  curiofity  refpecling  thefe  can 
be  fatisfied,  muft  be  difincumbered  of  its  material  vehicle,  and  at  liberty 
to  range  at  large  in  the  nniverfe. 
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*  Now,  w,e  cannot,  confiftently  with  the  divine  perfections,  believe 
that  the  Being  who  implanted  thefe  paffions  in  our  breads,  gave  them 
folely  with  the  purpofe  of  exciting  pain,  and  uneafy  fluctuation.  Rea- 
fon,  therefore,  lool^s  forward  to  a  future  date  with  expectation,  which 
revealed  religion  converts  into  aflu ranee.  And  I  will  challenge  an  un*  • 
believer  to  fay,  whether  he  can  conceive  any  purpofe  of  greater  import- 
ance and  utility  as  the  fubjett  of  a  revelation  from  God;  or  more} 
worthy  of  the  Being  by  whofe  miniftration  it  was  effected,  than  that  of* 
afcertaining  to  weak  and  imperfect  creatures  a  truth,  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  they  mull  be  miferable,  and  which  reafon  has  been  un- 
able to  eftablifh  upon  any  proper  foundation. 

'  To  know,  then,  that  there  is  an  appointed  time  at  which  defires* 
that  have  the  nobleft  ends  in  view,  will  receive  gratification,  is  to  gainV 
information  whereby  hope  is  animated  in  her  purfuit  of  happinefs ;  the 
trials  of  life  are  alleviated ;  and  even  the  era  of  d  involution,  (Which  na- 
ture (hud ders  to  contemplate  as  the  period  pf  exigence)  is  viewed  as" 
the  Commencement  of  perfect  felicity  Nature  affumes  a  new  face  as 
foon  as  this  great  doctrine  h  thoroughly  cleared  and  explained,  to  the 
real  difciple  of  Jefui.*  He  confiders  himfelf  as  a  traveller  going 
through  the  world,  rather  than  as  an  inhabitant  of  it.  The  calamities 
of  life  are  like  rocks  and  precipices,  which  render  a  journey  irkfome 
and  fatiguing,  without  difcompofmg  the  mind  that  is  animated  by  the 
hope  of  reward.  The  promiies  oMcripture  are  an  unceaiing  fund  of 
joy  to  a  good  man,  who  finds  an  internal  and  ineffable  tranquillity 
arifing~from  his  reflexions  on  a  well-fpent  life,  and  his  view  of  the 
glory  that  is  to  be  revealed ;  which  the  world,  with  all  its  deceitful 
allurements,  can  neither  confer,  nor  take  away.  While  he  beheads* 
through  the  mirror  of  faith,  the  maniions  of  the  juft;  while  he  views 
the  glorious  affembly,  of  which  he  will  foon  become  a  member ; 
while  he  contemplates  the  happy  •  land  afar  off,  whither  his  fathers 
have  already  gone,  and  hears  their  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the  hollow 
tomb,* calling  upon  him  to  follow  them ;  his  fpirits,  his  foul,  are  on  the 
wing  to  depart  I    .    .  ... 

«  *    f        i.f  ■•■  r     •  ■■  .i  Belongs 

To  have  his  paflport  fign'd,  and  be  difmifsM  V1 

How  are  the  trials  of  this  tranfitory  fcene  loft,  as  a  drop  of  water  in  thet 
mighty  ocean,  by  him  who  has  in  view  the  interminable  profpects  thafc 
open  beyond  it !  When  confidered  as  mtrodu&ory  to  this  glorious 
ftate,  inftead  of  poifon,  that  preys  upon  the  vitals*  they  become  a  me- 
dicine, of  which,  although  the  operation  be  painful,  the  effect  is  falu- 
taryand  beneficial.  To  the  forlorn  fceptic,  indeed;  to  the  folitary 
Tpcculator  j  to*  the  atheift,  who,  marked  like  Cain  ty  his  Maker, 
wanders  as  a  vagabond  and  ah  an  outCaft  arriOrig  his  fellow- nien ; 
the  troubles  of  life  may  afftfme  a  glodmy  and  a  formidable  af- 
pe&.  Leaning  upon  the  brittle  fhread  of  life,  they  fee  the  gulph  of 
annihilation  opening  beneath  •  them,  .and-  eternal'  darknefs  ready  to 
fhield  them  in  her  bofom  from  the  terrors  that  render  it  their  re- 
fuge I 
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*  I  withhold  from  view,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  tfie  ir£ 
ftruments  wherewith  defpair  arms  the  miferable,  as  the  means  of  Aid- 
ing unperceived  into  the  {hide  of  oblivion..  Let  us  leave  them  to  the 
rhercy  of  that  God,  who  pities  the  weaknefs,  who  pardons  the  offence* 
of  his  creatures  j  remembering,  in  the  midft  of  wrath,  that  they  are 
fading  flefh ;  a  wind  that  paiTeth  away,  and  returns  not  any  more.  Lei 
qs  turn  from  a  fcene  replete  with  horror  to  behold  the  peaceful"  exit  of 
}iim9  who,  having  gone  through  his  rfatc  of  trial  With  approbation,  has 
its  reward,  its  glorious  reward,  at  laft  in  profpelt.  And,  while  we, 
look  back  upon  the  tempeftuous  (eas  through  which  he  has  pafled,  and 
forward  to  the  land  of  feftivity  and  rejoicing  that  waits  to  receive  him, 
let  us  remember  that  his  example  has  a  'voice ;  that,  while  we  behold, 
it  fays  emphatically  to  the  furvivors,  "  Be  ye  hot  flothful,  but  fol- 
lowers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  pro- 

mifes  *.n 

„  ... 

This  paffage,  which  is  highly  animated  and  eloquent,  is 
fupported  by  the  general  ftrain  of  thefe  difcourfes,  whicH 
give  the  author  no  iriferior  rank  among  the  preachers  <af  ih6 
^ge.  We  are  happy  to  fee,  that*  from  the  zeal  irid  aclivit/ 
of  the  refpeSablfe  parifhioriers  of  Egham,  they  are  triherecl 
into  the  world  With  the  names  of  the  firft  families  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  higheft  digjnitanes  in  the  chufrch.  From  fucK 
patronage  we  hope  that  a  fecond  edition  will  fopn  givd 
a  more  extehfive  circulation  to  the  excellent  leftoiis  ©I" 
pie|y  and  virtue  contained  in  thefe  Sermons. 


Art.  XV.    Luanda  Ofb'&rh  %  fc  Nfrel.    In  Ttvb  Vcltimes.    Bjf 
dToungLady.  iirhd.f6§.  levied.  Geary.  London,  1786. 

'"pHIS  novel  is  the  compofition  of  a  lady;  and  welovi 
**    the  works  of  the  ladies..   The  authoreis,  indeed,  does 
not  difcover  any  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
does  not  excel  in  drawing  original  or  uncommon  charac- 
ters ;  or  in  weaving. the  incidents  of  her  tale  fo  as  to  make 
an  affe&ing,  tntereftirig,  and  perfect  wholes  but,  by  way 
of  recompencej  we  have  %  feredt  deal  of  talk  about  foft- 
neft,  fentimeiit;  flghing^  dying,  love,  faptur*,  adoration* 
atid  all  that.    A  fair  incognita,  two  or  three  lovers,  a  con- 
fidante, a  difcoverj:,  and  a  marriage,  form  the  outlines  of 
the  ftory,  as  iri  moft  of  the  novels  2nd  comedies  of  the  age'. 
There  is  one  incident  in  thi$  piece  which  has  tfye  merit  oif 
novelty;  Lucinda  Ofborn,  the  heroine,  was  on  the  point  p£ 
being  married  to— her  oumfatkev.  tier  friend,  Mifs  Serwyn, 
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(ieferibirtg  tfee  important  proccfs  of  the  toilette  OH  the  wed- 
ding-morning, proceeds  to  relate  this  lingular  occurrence. 

'  la  this  manner  t  ran  on,  In  hopes  to  amufe  her ;  and  it  had  a  to- 
lerable effect.  I  next  went  to  look  at  her  jewels,  which  are  fuperb, 
for  a  pair  of  bracelets,  &c.  &c.  By  the  bye,  this  puts  me  in, mind  of 
the  trinkets  left  you  by  your  mother,  my  dear  Lucinda,  faid  I ;  and  k 
actually  did  fo.  You  have  a  picture  of  your  father,  I  think;  come* 
produce  him,  child ;  as  he  (hall  positively  go  on ;  fince  we  cannot  have 
bim  with  us  on  this  joyous  occafion,  I  am  determined  his  refemilance 
Jhall  be  of  the  party  $  fo  get  up  and  fetch  it.  The  idea  gave  her  plea- 
fore.  "  I  am  amazed  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  Cried  fhe ;  yes,  my  be- 
loved father,  your  refemblance,  fince  Heaven  denies  me  the  confola- 
tion  of  yourfelf  to  fupport  my  fpirits  in  this  trying  hour,  fhall  fupply 
your  loved  place."  She  took  it  from  its  cafe,  with,  a  locket,  in  which 
was  feme  of  her  mother's  hair,i mixed  with  fome  of  her  fathers;  a 
Hug  too  of  considerable  value— they  ihall  all  go  on,  my  love,  (aid  I ; 
and  then  examined  the  picture.  Wherever  he  is,  Lucinda,  continued 
I,  he  is,  or  at  lead  has  been,  moiftrous  handfome :  don't  you  admire 
that  phrdfe,  child  ?  Not  very  like  you,  I  think,  though  ;  I  fuppofe 
yon  refembled  your  mother  more  than  him.  I  vow  I  could  almoft  fancy 
it  like  Lord  Leinfter — pray  look  at  the  turn  of  that  mouth— that  {mile, 
I  mean:  the  forehead  too— does  not  this,  my  dear,  render  it  Hill  more 
pkafing  to  you  ?    I  now  looked  at  my  watch— fhe  darted. 

*  What  now,  my  dear  f— did  youthen  fimply  imagine  the  hours 
were  to  fland  Hill  to-day  ?  My  life  for  it,  my  lord  is  at  this  moment 
chiding  them  for  the  flovvnefs  of  their  motions.  Come,  come,  every 
fool  is  waiting  for  us,  and  have  been  this  hour.  Never  mind  your 
gloves  ;  for  &e  was  endeavouring  to  pull  them  on  while  I  fpoke  :  but 
actually  her  tremor  was  fo  great  (he  could  nbt  do  it.  J  hurried  her 
down,  two  or  three  meffages  having  been  fent  for  us  already.  She  was 
fbll  fiddling  about  them,  when  we  entered  the  drawing-room,  glad  df 
any  employment,  I  believe,  as  an  exctife  for  not  looking  at  the  com- 
pany :  Lord  Leinfter  flew  to  lead  her  to  a  feat. 

«  Do,  my  lord,  cried I>  help  my  Lucinda  to  pot  on  her  gloves;  fhfe 
is  a  fad  bungler  this  morning ;  I  never  faw  her  fo  awkward.    Every 
one  fmiled  at  this  fally,  and  faw  my  motive ;  I  wifhed  to  break  the 
formality  of  the  Irene.    But  ah!  my  dear  mother,  it  was  fben  put  an 
end  to  in  a  very  different  manner.    His  lordihip  inftandy  began  to  help 
her,  yet  feemed  in  no  harry  to  fucceed,  unwilling  to  deprive  himfelf  6f 
the  fight  df  the  Uttdl  hand  in  the  world ;  he  was  prefiing  it  to  his  lips 
with  infinite  tendernefs ;  when,  happening  to  cad  his  eyes  on  the  pic- 
tare,  which  (he  wore  on  her  arm,  he  ftarted,  gazed  on  it  with  wild* 
nfcfs  in  his  looks,  fo  ftriking,  that  we  all  obferved  it  at  the  fame  iH- 
ftant.    At  laft,  .having  eagerly  examined  it,  he  gready  added  to  oar 
ftrpriae  by  faddenly  exdaiming,  «'  For  God's  fake!  tell  me,  my  be- 
loved creature,  where  you  got  this  picture!"  with  fuch  emotions,  that 
his  voice  faultered  as  he  fpoke,  and  his  colour  changed  at  every 

word* 

«  Lucjada  was  fcarce  lefs  agitated  than  himfelf;  but  at  once  re- 
plicd>  v  It  is  the  picture  of  my  dear,  my  unfortunate  father,  my 
*  la  lord, 
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Jord,  left  me  by  my  no  lefs  dear,  though  equally  unfortunate,  ino^ 
then" 

"  Your  father !"  exclaimed  his  lordlhip,  railing  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  clafping  his  hands  with  the  utmoft  aftonifliment  in  his  counte- 
nance :  "  Your  father  !"  feid  he,  again  and  again,  feizing  her  hand, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  it ;  "  Good  Heavens !  is  it  poffible !  can  it 
be !  Is  your  name  really  Ofborn,  my  belt  beloved  ?  Oh !  fpeak  to 
me ;'  anfwer  me  quickly,  left  my  reafon  forfake  me  ere  I  have  power 
to  clear  up  this  wonderful  myitery!  tell  me,  my  gentle,  my  lovely 
Lucinda,  was  your  father's  name  really  Ofborn  J" 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  having  fo  long  delayed  tq  acquaint 
•you  with  the  truth ;  I  referved  it  till  after  I  had  given  you  my  hand  ; 
flattering  myfelf  revealing  it  then  wou^d  be  an  agreeable  furprize,  not 
only  to  you,  but  fome  other  of  my  kind  friends ;  it  was  not,  my 
lord;  his  name  was  Alton." 

"  Alton,  Alton  !"  exclaimed  he,  clafping  the  dear  terrified  crea- 
ture to  his  heart;  "  Great  God  of  heaven  and  earth!  what  do  I 
hear !  do  I  then  live  to  hold  thee  thus,  my  darling  child !  my  dear, 
my  long-loft,  my  long-lamented  daughter!" 

•  Overpowered  with  the  violence  of  their  emotions,  they  were 
finking  to  the  ground,  had  we  not  all  ran  to  fupport  them.  Jt  is  not, 
my  dear  mother,  in  the  power  of  language  to  give  you  an  idea  ef  the 
confternation  we  were  all  thrown  into  by  this  altonifhing  event;  I  was 
the  only  perfon  prelent  who  was  acquainted  with  jhe  fecret  of  hex 
birth ;  but  though  I  was  informed  of  that  circumftance,  you  may 
well  believe  I  had  ftill  abundance  of  amazement.' 

The  reflection  of  the  fame  correfppdent  on  the  above  inci- 
dent is  very  curious.  «  Lord  Leinfter  [the  father  of  the 
46  heroine]  is  abfolutely  more  the  lover  than  ever.  Heaven?, 
«f  what  a  doating  hufband  the  dear  girl  has  loft  by  this  woxi- 
4*  derful  diicovery  * !" 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppoled  that  women  have  fome 
ideas  of  virtuous  fenfibility,  delicacy,  and  a  moral  nature; 
but,  if  we  may  judge  from  individual  inftances,  they  are  very 
different  from  thole  of  men. 


r 

Art.  XVI.  General  Regulations  and  Orders  for  his  Majefty's 
Forces.  Small  8vo.  is.  6d.  War-Office,  printed.  J.Walter. 
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TV/fA  NY  attempts  have  been  made  to  introdu 
1V1  army  that  economy  of  eftablifhmenty  and 


introduce  into  our 
uniformity 
of  difcipline,  which  are  lb  juftly  admired  in  the  JPruffian  and 
Auftrian  iyftems.    In  the  firft  of  thefe  points  great  improve - 
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merits  have  undoubtedly  taken  place.  A  flop  has  been  put 
to  thofe  infamous  combinations  in  imposition  which  dif- 
graced  officers  of  every  rank ;  the  fituation  of  the  foldier  has 
been  rendered  more  comfortable ;  and  immenfe  fum9  have 
been  faved  to  the  public :'  but  even  in  this  much  ftill  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  the  fecond,  hardly  any  thing  has 
been  attempted.  Orders,  indeed,  have  been  repeatedly  if- 
fued,  but  were  firft  infringed  with  impunity,  and  are  now 
totally  disregarded.  Hence  the  foldier  is  narafled  and  fa- 
tigued with  trifling,  changes  in  discipline,  and  the  be/i,  we  had 
almoft  faid  the  only  clafs  of  good  officers,  thofe  whofe  pro- 
feffion  is  their  fupport,  involved  in  expences  their  fcanty 
pittance  can  by  no  means  afford,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of 
every  fucceeding  commanding  officer. 

In  order  to  reftify,  in  fome  degree,  thefe  abufes,  and  at  * 
the  fame  time  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general  plan  of  difci- 
pline,  the  adjutant-general,  by  command  of  his  majefty,  has' 
composed,  or  rather  compiled,  the  regulations  now  before 
us.    In  the  "  Introduction"  we  are  informed  that  they  are 
meant  only  as  the  bafis  of  a  greater  undertaking.     To  pafs 
a  definitive  judgment  upon  them  would  therefore  be  unfair ; 
indeed  they  contain  little  to  blame  or  to  commend.    The 
changes  introduced  are  few  and  unimportant ;  and  perhaps ; 
it  may  be  prudent  not  to  put  obedience  all  at  once  to  over-  • 
rude  a  trial;     The  greater  part  of  them  is  employed  in  or- ' 
ders  for  a  review :  which,  we  are  forry  to  fee,  will  be  gone 
through  in  as  general  and  fummary  a  manner  as  before. 
What  we  can  find  in  them  befides,  are  fome  inftruftions  for 
forming  recruits,  and  directions  for  marching  in  line,  and  in 
column.    This  laft  we  regard  as  the  moft.ufe fill  of  the  whole. 
The  maxirris  laid  down,  "  that  all  marches  and  movements* 
'*  fhall  be  made  in  given  lines,  and  all  formations  on  fixed 
"  and  determined  obje&s,"are  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  manoeuvres  where  exa&nefs  and  precifion 
are  aimed  at ;  and  have  not,  we  hope,  efcaped  thofe  officers 
who  were  induced,  by  a  laudable  defire  of  improvement,  to 
become  fpefiators  of  the  Pruffian  and  Auftrian  reviews  *. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  fpirit  of 
the  fyftem  going.to  be  introduced,  we  cannot  help  fearing 
that  fufficient  attention  will  not  be  paid  to  the  fupereminent 


*  In  the  «  Effoi  general  de  Tafiique"  thefe  marches  and  move- 
ments are  treated  of  at  full  length  ;  and  it  is  from  it  that  this,  and 
moil  of  the  other  novelties  contained  in  the  prefent  publication,  are 

borrowed. 

I  3  intre- 
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intrepidity  which  characterises  the  Britifli  troops ;  and  tha* 
the  rapidity  of  attack,  the  only  point  in  which  we  expel, 
will  be  made  a  facrifice  to  the  flow  regularity  of  the  German 
manoeuvres.  In  military  initiations,  as  in  every  other,  this 
genius  of  the  people  ihoqld  he  consulted ;  and  a  medium 
might  furely  be  found  which  would  curb  the  irregular  ira*- 
petuofity  of  courage,  without  reducing  men  to  mere  m*r 
9hines. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  knowledge  of  military  af* 
fairs  which  General  Fawcett  mvsft  have  acquired  from  long 
experience,  makes  us  augur  well  of  a  fyftem  of  which  he  fe 
the  author.     Were  we  to  prefqme  to  point  oqt  the  abufes  oa 
which  reformation  fliopld  firft  lay  its  hand,  we  ftiould  vvifh 
to  fee  the  poor  foldier  freed  from  the  load  of  stoppages  un-r 
der  which  he  now  groans ;  and,  in  his  cloathing,  reafon  and 
cpnveniency  attended  to,  in  preference  to  fafhion  and  the 
\yhirji  of  the  day.    It  would  give  us  pleafure  to  find  the  im-i 
portent  duty  of  forming  the  recruit  no  longer  entrusted  folely 
to  the  adjutant  and  ferjeant,  but  become  the  firft  care  of  the 
officer;   and  thus  a  fpirit  of  emulation  excited,  without 
vphich  excellence  can  never  be  attained.    In  reviews,  infi- 
nitely more  ftri&nefs  and  detail  flbould  take  plape ;  and  iixw 
partial  praiie  or  cenfure  ihould  invariably  accompany  merit 
or  demerit.    And  laftly,  we  ihould  be  happy  to  fee  a'plan  of 
naaucepvres  laid  down  adapted  to  every  fituation ;  the  prin- 
ciples qf  them  examined  and  ascertained ;  and  the  eafieft  and 
fliortell  method  pointed  out  of  carrying  them  into  execu* 
tion.  ~ 

.  To  efie&uate  thefe  important  purpofes,  great  military 
knowledge,  much  time,  and  iteady  perfeverance,  are  re- 
quired.  We  hope  that  the  adjutant-general  has  thefe  great 
qbje#s  in  view,  and  that  his  attempt  will  be  crowned  with 
fucceft.  The  foldier  has  been  too  long  peftered  with  the 
:*k>ption  of  frivolous  novelties,  which,  eacl*  in  its  turn* 
baraiTed  for  a  time,  and  then  tank  into  difufe.  As  the  army 
is  ja  neceffary  evil,  we  wifli  for  a  permanent  and  well-digefted 
fyftem  of  military  difcipHne.  A  plan  of  this  kind  will  re* 
dpund  equally  to  the  honour  of  the  reformer,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  femce,  $nd  to  tl*e  good  of  the  Hate. 
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Art.  XVII.    Numa  Pompilius,  thficond  King  ofRme,  fcfr. 

npHEr  labours  of  the  venerable  -Fenelon,  have  received 
*    from   time   the   ftamp    of   approbation    which  they 
deferve.      His   <c  Adventures   of  Telemachus"  Hill    con- 
tinue to  pleafe  the  imagination,  to  improve  the  under- 
standing, and  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  the 
heart.     M.  de  Florian,  in  the  prefent  work,  has  profeffedly 
followed  him  as  his  model,  and  appears  to  poffeis  no  fmail 
portion  of  the  ipirit  of  his  original.    Thefe  little  volumes 
breathe  the  pureft  morality  throughout.    In  them  the  du- 
ties of  princes,  and  of  fimple  individuals,  are  painted  in 
£he  moft  amiable  colours,  and  are  forcibly  imprdfled  upon 
the  mind  by  the  fuccefs  and  happineis  of  thofe  who  have 
afted  well,  &nd  the  mifery  of  thole  who  have  done  amifs ; 
while  the  attention  is  kept  awake  by  a  itory  which  does  ho- 
nour to  the  invention  and  narrative  powers  of  the  author. 
He  himfelf  thinks  modeftly  of  his  performance,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  words  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Ceres ;  by  which  he  no  doubt  means  indire£Uy  to  charac- 
terize his  own  work,  and  that  of  the  amiable  bifliop,     "  I 
44  have  intreated,"  fays  fee  to  Numa,  "  my  fitter  Minerva  to 
"  fliower  down  her  bounties  upon  thee.    But  expeft  not 
44  to  become  an  equal  favourite  with  the  fon  of  Ulyffes. 
fc  No,  my  dear  Numa,  no  mortal.muft  flatter  himfelf  with 
44  the  hope  of  ever  rivaling  the  divine  Telemachus.     He 
4€  is  the  mafterpiece  of  the  goddefs  of  wifiiom  :  flie  her- 
u  felf  dare  not  venture  to  equal  her  own  work.    Yet, 
4€  happy  he  who  fhali  trdad,  though  at  a  diftance,  in  his 
**  footfteps!  iappy  the  young  hero  on  whom  the   god- 
**  deft  {hall  fometimes  deign   to  call  a  look,    and  who. 
««  fhallfill  the  fecond  place,   though  far  below  his  mo- 
"  del  P 

An  abftra&  of  the  ftory,  and  a  tranflation  of  one  or  two 
pafiages,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment  of  this 
publication. 
r  '         '  J  4  Numa, 
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Numa,  the  hero  of  this  epic  romance,  is  educated  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  by  the  chief  pontif  Tullus,  and  paffes  for 
his  fon.  Haying  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  lend  Numa 
to  Rome,  Tullus  obeys  with  regret,  after  having  revealed  to 
him  the  fecret  of  his  birth.  He  informs  him  that  he  is 
the  fon  of  Pompilius,  of  the  royal  blooii  of  the  Sabine 
kings,  who  loll  his  life  by  refcuing  his  wife  Pompilia  from 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  on  the  fatal  day  that  the  Sabine 
virgins  and  matrons  fell  a  prey  to  the  brutal  politics  of 
Romulus.    The  action  of  Pompilius  is  thus  defcribed. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  tumult  your  father  Pom- 
pilius, bearing  his  wife  in  his  arms,  had  endeavoured  to 
force  a   paffage  through   the   ravifliers.    He  had  already 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Circus,  when  he  is  purfued  by  a 
Roman  cohort,  ftopt,  and  bereaved  of  his  wife.     With  a 
cry  of  rage  and  or  defpair  he  feizes  a  fword,  and  the  iur- 
rounding  Romans  fall  before  him.     He  advances,   giving 
and  receiving  wounds,  rejoins  Pompilia,  facrifices  her  ra- 
vifher,  again  gets  poffeffion  of  his  beloved,  preffes  her  in 
his  bloody  arms,  fooths  her,  confoles  her*;  and,  in  fpite  of 
the  fury  of  the  Romans,  in  fpite  of  the  darts,  which, almoft 
overwhelmed  him,  he  gets  without  the  Circus,  embracing 
thy  unhappy  mother,  endeavouring  to  recal  ber  to  life,  and 
happy   in    having  preserved    what  he .  fo    highly    prized. 
Thus  the  Numidian  lionefs,  when  fhe  defcries  from  tar  the 
imprudent  hunter  carrying  off  her  young,  furious,  roaring, 
with  fiery  and   blood-tinged  eyes,   fhe  fprings  upon  the 
wretch,  who  abandons  his  prey  in  vain,  ieizes  him,  and 
makes  his  palpitating  members  fly  around.     Her  rage  foon 
giving  place  to  maternal  tendernefs,  with  a  cry  of  joy  fhe 
Hie*  to  her  whelps,  careffes  them,  her  tongue,  yet  bloody, 
imprinting   on   them   the    marks    of    her    affection;    fhe 
ftretches  herfelf  by  them,  and  offers  them  the  dug,  while 
her  mufcles  ftill  quiver  with  the  effects  of  her  fury. 
-    «  Such  was  Pompilius.     Though  the  blood  poured  in- 
ccffantly  from  his  deep  wounds,  he  at  laft  reaches  this  tem- 
ple.    He  lays  his  dear  burthen  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of 
thegoddeft,  and  fupplicates  Ceres*  to  preferve  and  defend 
her,  whom  he  places  under  her  protection.    Having  finished 
his  prayer,  enfeebled  by  lofs  of  blood,  exhaufted  by  fatigue 
and  grief,  he  falls  upon  the  marble,  and  expires.' 

Tullus  and  Numa  part  with  mutual  regret.  The  latter 
fets  off  for  Rome,  and  falling  afleep  in  a  wood,  dreams  that 
his  patronefs,  Ceres  introduces  him  into  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  that  he  is  favourably  received,  and  inftructed 
by  the  goddefs.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  preients  the 
letter  which  his  mother  had  written  before  her  death,  to 

Tatius, 
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Tatius,  the  joint  monarch  with  Romulus.  The  venerable 
Sabine  receives  him  with  paternal  affeclion,  and  hints  a 
wifh  thafan  union  might  take  place  between  him  and  his 
daughter  Tatia.  Numa  difcovers  Herfilia,  the  danghter.of 
Romulus,  afleep,  and  conceives  for  her  the  moft  ardent 
paflion,  which,  however,  partakes  more  of  the  fury  of  de- 
fire  than  the  delicacy  of  true  love.  As  Herfilia,  with  the 
beauty  of  Venus,  pofTefles  all  the  warlike  pafiions  of  Bel- 
lona,  'Numa,  forgetting  the  counfels  of  Tullus,  and  deaf  to 
the  remonftrances  of  Tatius,  pants  for  nothing  but  to  dif- 
tinguifh  himielf  as  a  fbldier.  An  expedition  againft  the 
Marfi  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  latisfying  his  defire.  He 
receives  from  Ceres  an  impenetrable  fhield ;  by  his  prudence 
and  bravery  faves  the  Roman  army ;  and  the  hand  of  Her- 
filia is  promifed  him  as  his  reward.  While  he  Ms  returning 
in  triumph  to  Rome,  in  the  fame  chariot  with  Herfilia,  a 
meflenger  informs  him  that  Tullus  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Quitting  at  once  his.  triumph  and  his  intended 
bride,  he  haftens  to  fuccour,  at  leaft  to  clofe  the  eyes  of 
the  guardian  of  his  youth.  Tuflus  receives  him  with  tranf- 
port,  and  makes  him  recount  all  that  had  befallen  him* 
But  w~hen  he  is  made  acquainted  with  his  love  for  Herfilia, 
the  good  old  man  cannot  reftrain  his  grief.  "  O,  my  dear 
fonV9  cries  he,  «  with  what  perils  do  I  fee  thee  envi- 
roned! Thou  believeft  thyfelf  at  the  fummit  of  happi- 
nefs  becaufe  Romulus  has-  promiied  thee  his  daughter — 
Romulus,  a  king  of  robbers,  who  never  knew  any  right 
but  force,  nor  any  virtue  but  brutal  courage ;  whofe  firft 
exploit  was  the  murder  of  his  oWn  brother;  and  who 
fealed  his  Sabine  alliance  with  the  blood  of  thy  father 
Pomptfius,  Thou  fhuddereft!  Behold,  however,  the  man 
that  thou  muft  call  father!  Immortal  gods!  turn  afide 
thefe  dreadful  prefages,  or  tear  from  this  innocent  heart 
the  poifoned  dart  which  mult  at  once  deftroy  in  it  virtue, 
piety,  and  the  facred  love  of  his  country.  O,  my  fon! 
this  idea  adds  pain  even  to  death  itfelf !  Thy  love  for 
•Herfilia  fills  my  laft  moments  with  bitternefs  and  dread. - 
Thy  heart  is  abufed,  doubt  it  not :  urged  on  by  the  ne* 
cefiity  of  loving,  it  has  caught  fire  at  the  firft'  object  which 
feduced  it ;  and  of  a  ihort  moment  of  intoxication  has 
made  a  long  error. 

*  Numa,  there  are  two  kinds  of  love  produced -for  the 
happinefs  and  mifery  of  the  world  :  the  one,  the  moft  com- 
mon, perhaps  the  fierceft,  is  that  which  confumes  thee.  Its 
empire  is  founded  on  the  fenfes ;  it  is  produced  by  them, 
by  them  alone  it  lives  %  it  dwells  not  in  the^ heart,  it  flows 
*only  in  the  veins  ;  it  does  not  elevate  the  foul,  it  fubjecls 
.    »  it; 


*  . 


if ;  it  ha*  no  peed  for  efleem,  it  defires  only  to  enjoy.  Thk 
^efpicablc  love  has  nothing  in  common  with  our  fovii 
judge,  then,  if  it  can  be  the  fource  pf  happinefs.  No,  my 
ion,  it  is  only  to  humble  pur  pride  thaf  the  gods  have  fub- 
jefted  man  to  its  power.   , 

*  The  other  kind  of  love,  that  celeijkial  hpocr,  ft>ringp 
from,  and  lives  upon,  efteem,  Jt  is  lefs  a  paffion  than  ? 
yirtue ;  it  has  no  fiery  % ranfports,  but  experiences  only  the' 
feelings  of  tenderpefs.  This  love  r.efides  in  the  foul;  ijt 
warms  and  enlightens  withQUf:  confumipg  it ;  it  fi^rniijies  ijt 
jvkh  the  only  iuitable  nourifhmeAt,  the  defir.e  of  attaining 
every  perfedHon.  Its  pleafures  are  always  pure;  even  its 
pains  have  charms.  In  the  midft  of  the  greateft  fufferings 
it  enjoys  a  fweet  repofe  ;  and  this  peace,  this  repofe,  alone 
is  happinefs,  Thou  wilt  experience  it,  my  fon,  thou  wilt 
|eel,  that  honours,  riches,  pleafure,  even  glory  itfelf,  cannojt 
ijRplace  that  peace  which  innocence  alone  beftows,  and  of 
lirhich  old-age,  which  deftroys  every  thing,  feems  to  aug- 
ment the  velifti.' 

.Numa,  having  paid  the  laft  duties  to  Tullus,  &ts  out  to 
j&in  the  Roman  army;  and  is  ftruck  with  horror  at  thjar 
marks  of  carnage  and  defolation  with  which  the  inercilef^ 
Herfilia  had  marked  her  route  through  the  country  of  the 
enemy.    He  returns  difgufted  to  Rome,  finds  the  people  af- 
fegnbled,  and  Romulus  thanjting  the  gpds  in  the  Capitol  for 
all  the  evil  he  had  done  to  men.     The  fon  of  Mars  receives 
him  with  open  arms,  fixes  the  day  of  his  marriage  with 
Herfilia,  and  then  propofes  in  the  affembly  future  wars,  znd. 
future  cdnquefts,    Tatius,  on  the  contrary,  reprefents  the 
iiyuftice  of  fuch  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  neighbouring 
patrons,  and  exhorts  the  Romans  to  remain,  at  leaft  for  f. 
time,  fatisfied  with  their  prefent  conquefts.    His  opinion 
prevails,  and  Romulus  quits  the  affejnhly  in  a  rage,  breath- 
ing vengeance  againft  the  Sabine  monarch.    His  threat? 
p*e  foon  ^realized.    Numa,  ill  at  eafe,  wtthing,  yet  dread- 
ing, his  approaching  marriage,  while  he  wanders  in  die 
Wood  qf  Egeria,  hears  the  cries  of  Tatius,  and  finds  him 
jajQrtally  yvounded  by  the  fatellites  of  his  intended  father -in- 
law*   Struck  with  this  atrocious  deed,  while  he  calls  .to 
mind  the  favage  character  of  Herfilia,  that  family  of  blood 
becomes  his  deteftation,  and  he  vows  to  the  expiring  mo- 
aarch  to  unite  himfelf  for  ever  with  the  gentle  Tatia.     But 
he  is  not  allowed  to  fulfil  his  vow ;  Romulus  and  his  daughr 
Jtear,  to  complete  their  crimes,  poifon  Tatia,  and  fhe  expire? 
jbefore  the  funeral  pile  of  Jier  father,  at  the  mqment  her  han4 
is  joined  to  that  of  Numa.    The  Sabines  revok ;  Nuina  apr 
peafes  them ;  and,  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  goes  into  volun- 
tary 
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•ppf  banishment.    He  finds  his  friend  Leo,  the  Marfan 
J*ero,  who  had  alfo  been  baniibed  by  thefe  republicans. 
Each  recounts  his  adventures  j  and  thpy  determine  to  retire* 
to  the  cottage  where  Leo  had  paffed  his  infancy.    They 
flieet,  in  the  Appenines,  with  an  old  man  and  his  daughter, 
whom  they  difcpyer  to  be  adorer?  of  fire,  and  ir*  whole 
ppttage  they  are  received  with  hofpitalify.    They  proved 
to  the  ancient  habitation  of  Leo,  where  the  latter  finds  bis 
beloved  Camilla ;  they  are  married,  and  return  with  Numa. 
tp  the  abode  of  the  old  mai>  and  his  daughter,  whom  they 
rsfcue  from  the  hands  of  robbers.    They  are  impreifei 
jyitb  awe  and  veneration  ^hen  this  venerable  fage  discover* 
himfelf  to  be  the  great  Zoroafter ;  and  tbs  [ay  of"  Leo  is 
jnconceiveable  when,  from  fome  circumftances  of  the  ftory, 
he  beholds  in  him  his  father.    Numa  conceives  the  moft  ar- 
dent paffion  for  Anais,  the  daughter  of  Zoroafter,  but  finds 
the  father,   from  religious  motives,    unpropitious  to  his 
wifhes.     But  at  laft,  overcome  by  his  intreaties,  and  thole 
of  Leo,  he  confents^o  their  union,  and  every  thing  is  pre- 
paring for  the  hapfJy  day,  when  IVJetius,  arid  other  ambaffa- 
dors,  arrive  from  Rome,  informing  Numa  that  Romulus  is 
dead,  and  that  he  is  ele&ed  king  by  the  unanimous  fuf^ 
frages  of  the  Romans  arid  Sabines.     He  refufes  the  throne 
tp  pais  his  day  $  in  retirement  with  his  dear  AnaiV  Iq 
vain  does  /he,  with  her  father  and  his  friend  Leo,  implore 
him  tp  alter  his  refolution;   he  remains  unfhaken.     The 
ghoft  of  Tatius  appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  announcing; 
that  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  he  fhould  reign.    In  the 
morning,  inftead  of  finding  Zoroafter  and  Anais,  he  difco- 
vers  only  a  letter,  which  informs  him,  that,  for  his  own 
glory,  and  the  happinefsof  a  great  people,  they  had  quitted 
him  forever.    In  defpair,  he  wifhes  inftantly  to  fetoutiij. 
fcarch  of  Anais,  when  a  voice  like  thunder  is  heard  from 
the  Ikies,  pronouncing,  "  Numa,  think  on  Tatius.'1 

Overcome  by  this  unifon  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  at  laft 
confents  to  reign,  and  is  received  in  Rome  with  the  accla^ 
mations  and  tranfports  of  a  happy  people.  Before  he  car- 
ries into  execution  any  of  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the 
regulation  of  his  kingdom,  he  goes  to  the  wood  of  Egeriat 
to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  Minerva.  There  a  voice  ad- 
dreffes  him  in  the  name  of  Egeria,  promifing  her  advice 
whenever  he  wiihed  to  confult  her.  Guided  by  tfie  coun- 
fels  of  this  tutelary  voice,  he  enadts  juft  and  equal  laws, 
and  becomes  happy  in  bellowing  happinefs  on  his  fub- 
jefts. 

-In  the  meanwhile,  the  fierce  and  implacable  Herfilia  ftirs 
jjp  the  grcfiteft  part  of  Italy  againft  him,  and  lays  fiege  to 

Rome 
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Rome  with  a  numerous  army.  But  this  ftorm  is  diflipated 
without  bloodfhed;  the  confederates,  by  the  prudence  of, 
Numa,  are  detached  from  the  caufe  of  Herfilia,  and  that 
wretched  princefs  perifhes,  by  her  own*  hands,  in  the  fight 
of  both  armies.  Henceforward  no  cloud  obfcured  the  hap-* 
pinefs  of  Numa  ;  he  paflfed  his  days  bleffcd  in  the  friendfhip 
of  Leo  and  Camilla,  and  doubly  bleffed  by  difcovering,  in 
the  nymph  Egeria,  his  beloved  Anafc, 

» 

Such  is  the  fkeleton  of  the  work.  The  writer  has  been 
much  more  fparing  of  machinery  than  the  author  of  Tele- 
machus ;  and,  in  other  refpe&s,  has  not  fo  frequently  imi- 
tated the  epic  mufe; 
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AaT.'  18.     Harold  \    a  Tragedy.     By  Thomas  Boyce,  A.M.  Refior  of 
Warlwgham,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk.     4to.  $s,  Becket,    London,  1786. 

THIS,  drama,  as  we*  are  informed  in  the  preface,  was  finished 
before  Mr.  Cumberland's  tragedy,  on  the  lame  fubjett  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane.  Wifhing  to  avoid  a  -comparifon  with  a  dra- 
matic veteran,  Mr.  Boyce  withheld  his  piece  from  the  public  for  fome 
years.  Mr.  Cumberland'*  "  Battle  of.  HaftingsM  is  certainly  one  of 
the  Worft  tragedies  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  Norman  conqueft 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  and  criminal  Harold  forms 
a  bad  fubjecl  for  a  tragedy  ;  and  Mr.  Boyce  has  alfo  failed.  From  the 
two  firli  fpeechcs  in  this  tragedy  the  reader  may  judge  of  its  me- 
nu, 

'GURTH. 

*  From  yonder  tented  plain,  how  gracefully 
The  green  lawn  rifes  to  this  ample  wood  I 
Deep  in  whofe  Qiades  the  venerable  tow'rs 
And  lofty  fpires,  crown'd  with  the  facred  crofs, 
Uprear  their  heads — Religion's  awful  reign. 
Hail,  holy  folitudes !— would  I  could  bid 
Peace  be  among  you  I— but  fair  Peace  Is  fled . 

Beneath 
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Beneath  the  broad  (hade  of  the  branching  oak, 
That  fpreads  around  an  hundred  arms  to  fhield  her, 
Oft  would  fhe  fit,  delighting  Hill  to  hear 
The  (hepherd's  pipe  upon  the  plain  below ; 
While  ever  and  anon  die  foiemn  found 
Of  pealing  organ,  or  the  fhriller  voice 
Of  choral  virgins,  from  thofe  hallow'd  walls 
Baril  on  the  lenfe,  and  rais'd  the  raptur'd  mind 

'  From  earth  to  heaven. 

» 

•  L  E  W  I  N. 

Such  mufings  are  no  more* 

The  lofty  clarion  breathes  a  louder  drain  ,• 

And  Contemplation,  darting  from  her  trance, 

Wildly  beholds  the  threatening  world  m  arms. 

High  on  a  radiant ,  car,  his  deeds  of  fire 

Guided  by  Dediny,  comes  glorious  War: 

Beneath  the  terror-nodding  plume  he  moves, 

Lovelily  dreadful  -  and  with  giant  arm 

Scatters  his  lightnings  round :  his  march  is  thunder :"  ' 

Creation  jfeems  to  ihrink  at  his  approach : 

The  mountains  yield  to  his  refidlefs  courfe, 

And  rivers  roll  obedient  to  his  bidding.* 

♦ 
This  is  the  dialogue  of  two  vifionary  poets  under  the  agency  of  /«- 

fpiration  or  poffijjton ;  but  is  not  the  difcourfe  of  "  men  of  this  world." 
The  quaintnefs  and  affectation  of  Mafon,  who  is  our  author's  model, 
are  ill  adapted  to  the  drama,  which  ought  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
nature,  not  of  fancy  and  conceit.  There  are,  however,  many  poeti- 
cal lines  in  this  performance. 

Art.  19,    The  "Patriots  Vifion ;   or,  The  Triumph  of  Oppofition.    A 
Poem.    4to.  is.    Stockdale.    London,  1786. 

This  poem  is  a  fevere  fatire  againft  feme  of  the  leading  members 
of  oppofition.  'It  is  more  deficient  \n  political  than  in  poetical, merit. 
From  ignorance  or  partiality  the  author  has  produced  fuch  caricaturas 
of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  North,  that  no  reader  would  have 
recognized  the  originals  unlefs  he  had  prefixed  their  names  to  their 
portraits,  like  the  painter  who  wrote  below  the  mifhapen  manufac- 
ture of  his  hand,  "  This  is  a  Bear."  When  he  compares  Mr.  Burke 
to  Belial,  accufes  Mr.  Fox  of  avarice,  and  imputes  the  rcftleflhefc  of 
Lord  North  in  oppofition  to  the  un gratified  defire  of  completing  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  he  adds  to  the  many  melancholy  proofs  with 
which  perpetual  obfervation  prefents  us,  that  party-fpirit,  when  car- 
ried to  excefs,  not  only  deflroys  the  natural  candour  of  men,  but  im- 
pairs their  underftanding.  His  attack  on  Peter  Pindar  is  rude  and 
indelicate.  The  fatyrid  that  laughs  will  always  get  the  better  of  the 
fatyrift  that  rails.  Notwithstanding  thefe  faults,  the  conclufion  of  the 
poem  is  elegant  and  fpirited  in  no  common  degree  \  and  the  addrefs 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  one  of  the  happieft  efforts  of  political  poetry 
4hat  jve  have  met  with  in  modern  times, 

4  Then 
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.    *  Then,  Tro'ny's  thin  femblance  laid  afide, 

Let  tfie  bdtd  Mufe,  with  independent  pride* 

Poar  Truth's  ftrong  dictates  in  a  Prince's  ear* 

Which  Kings  of  Freemen,  muft  from  Freemen  near* 

Teach,  that  howe'er  Britain's  annals  mew, 

A  Prince  in  early  youth  decorum's  foe. 

Shine  forth,  matur'd  by  manhood's  ripening  age, 

The  brighteft  ftar  of  her  hiftoric  page  j 

Yet  (till  in  Diffipation's  wildeft  hours, 

Would  in-born  worth  by  turns  difolay  its  powers, 

And  Shrewfbury's  infant  trophies  brought  to  fight, 

A  dawn  of  Agincourt's  immortal  fight. 

«  O  royal  youth !  think  not  my  eymc  mnfe 
The  joy's  of  Life's  gay  feafon  would  refufc. 
No ;  give  to  fcenes  of  focial  mirth  thy  fold ; 
Woo  the  kind  fair,  and  drain  the  genial  bowl. 
If  Oppofition's  fons  with  arts  are  ftor'd, 
To  grace  the  converfe  of  the  feftive  board, 
With  the  convivial  band  delighted  fit; 
Avoid  their  faction,  but  enjoy  their  wit : 
Prince  Hal  for  pleafure  loofe  companions  chofc, 
But  join'd  not  Percy  and  his  Father's  foes. 
And  O!  if  Beauty's  charms  triumphant  {hine, 
Of  power  to  tempt  a  colder  heart  than  thine, 
Yet,  howfoe'er  the  foft  enchantment  draws, 
Revere  a  jealous  people's  facred  laws ; 
Nor  fport  with  rights,  for  whofe  defence  aloft* 
Thy  anceftors  were  call'd  to  Britain's  throne. 
-    £e  Paffion's  rage  by  Reaibn's  fway  reprefs'd, 
And  fpare,  ah  fpare !  a  mother's  tortured  breaft.! 

When  an  author  fpeaks  the  language  of  good  fenfe,  ami  appeal! 
to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  he  wiH  always  meet  with  applanfe. 

Art.  26.  Ode  prefenUdto  the  King  at  Blenheim,  tsfc.  4*0.  is.  Kearfley, 

In  the  real  Ode  prefented  to  the  king  at  Blenheim,  panegyric  was 
perhaps  carried  to  excefs  from  the  natural  efFufions  of  loyalty  on  the 
recent  efcape  of  the  fovereign  from  the  knife  of  an  aflaffin.  Bat  this 
Joes  not  juftify  the  low  and  malignant  attempt  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  private  life  of  an  amiable  fovereign',  and  the  feelings  of  a  loyal 
people.  The  "  School  of  the  Rolliad,"  from  which  this  fpurious 
produ&ion  originates,  difpl&ys  a  monftrous  mixture  of  ribbaldry  and 
ingenuity,  of  malignity  and.  elegance,  of  the  grafted  fentfrftttnts  of 
the  vulgar  expreifed  in  claffical  language.  This,  however,  is  not 
without  an  example.  At  Athens*  before  its  ddwtfai,  Euripides  and 
Ariftophanes  addreffed  themfelm  to  the  fame  amtttnee,  and  w*r* 
equally  well  received. 


Air* 
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ART .  2 1 .    *£be  Triumph  of  Benevolence ;  ouajhhed  By  the  National  t)i- 
fign  of  irecJing  a  Monument  to  John  Howard,  Bfj.    4W.    is.  6a1, 
jbod(fey,Robfoh,  Cadell,  Elihfly,  and  Dilfy,  London;  Princ*,  O** 
ftrdi  Mefrill,  Cambridge.     1786. 

The  publication  before  us,  independent  of  the  fubjeft,  and  theoc- 
fion  on  which  it  was  written,  is  entitled  to  a  favourable  reception  front 
its  own  intriniic  merit.  It  rifes  above  the  mediocrity  of  common 
performances;  the  author  pofeffes  reputable  talents;  and  his  warmth 
and  goodnefs  of  heart  deferve  every  praife  that  can  be  bellowed. 
We  are  therefore  happy  to  mention  him  with  approbation,  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  man.  The  following  fhort  extraft  will  exhibit  both  thefe 
chara&ers  in  no  difadvantageous  point  of  view. 

*  By  Heaven  commiffion'd,  now  our  Patriot  flies 
Where  Nature  fcourges  with  her  worft  difcafe, 

Where  plague-devoted  Turkey's  viftim  lies, 
Where  fpotted  deaths  load  every  tainted  breete^ 

With  love  unbounded,  love  that  knows  not  fear, 

Wherever  pain  or  forrow  dwells  he  goes, 
Kindly  as  dew,  and  bounteous  as  the  fphere* 

His  focial  heart  no  poor  diftin&ion  knows. 

Ah!  what  is  friend  or  foe  to  Him,  whofe  foul* 

Girding  creation  in  one  warm  embrace^ 
Extends  the  faviour  arm  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  feels  akin  to  all  the  human  fact ! 

To  all  the  human ;  all  the  brutal  too ; 

Bird,  beaft,  and  infe£t,  blefs  his  gentle  power; 
From  the  worn  deed  repofing  in  his  view, 

To  the  tame  redbreaft  warbling  in  his  bower,' 

Well  may  the  Spirit  of  the  IJli  arife, 
With  loud  accord  its  beft  good  man  to  grace) 

Well  may  the  ftatue  point  to  yonder  ikies, 
And  <:all  on  Cherubim  to  guard  the  place.9 

To  this  poem  are  fubjoined  a  fonriet  to  Dr.  Lettfom,  and  pKcea 
relative  to  the  progrefi  of  the  defigri  of  paying  a  public  grateful  tri- 
bute to  the  character  of  Mr.  Howard: 

Art.  22.  Saint  "Peter's  Lodge;  a  Serio-comi  legendary  Tale.  In  fiudi* 
tropic  Verfe.  By  the  Author  of  the  Regifter-Ojfke.  8vo.  is.  Da- 
vis, Egerton,  and  Bew.    London,  J786. 

An  ohd  flory,  told  in  very  indifferent  Hudibrafttcs.  An  addition  to 
the  mafs  of  publications*  without  contributing  to  die  amofemen*  of 
the  public* 

Art.  23.  Poems  on  fever al  Qceafions.  By  the  late  Edvlard  Lovihona, 
Efj.    i2mo.  3s.    Dodfley.    London,  1785. 

This  is  a  mighty  ingenious  gentleman,  Who,  it  feems,  haa  enter- 
tained the  world  with  his  poetry  for  twenty  years  together.     His 

friends, 
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friends,  according  to  the  acco.unt  of  the  editor,  are  as  mad  as  him- 
felf,  and  expedt,  becaufe  a  copy  of  his  verfes  found  their  way  into 
the  paper  of  the  "  World,"  that  he  is  to  defcend  undifputed  to  im- 
mortality. That  we  may  help  him  with  a  (hove  in  this  laudable  bu« 
finefs,  we  will  prefentthe  reader  with  the  two  lines  to  which  the 
book  firft  opens  in  our  hands.  They  are  a  part  of  an  elegy  on  rural  ' 
fports. 

*  The  ftately  flag  falls  butcher'd  on* the  plains; 
The  dew  of  death  hangs  clammy  on  his  cheeks/ 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  24.  Man  naturally  inclined  to  Religion;  a  Differ tation  by  the 
Rev.  John  fyejfe*  *  Gray,  Chelmsford, 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  amufing  pamphlet.    •'  To  nothing," 
fays  our  author,  "  is  man  more  lothly  than  to  devotion ;  in  nothing 
is  he  fo  dronijh  and  fleepy.     Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  of   - 
the  true  as  well  as  the  falfe.     Learning  fome  how  debauches  the  mind. 
Nations,  likeindividuals,  grow  lefs  devout  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
more  learned  and  refined.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  moll  piety  * 
when  they  had  leaft  learning.     How  aftonifliing  are  the  devotions  of 
the  Hottentots  !  How  rapturous !  What  leaping  and  dancing  all  the  night  . 
when  worfbipping  the  new  moon  !   •  Nothing  furely  exceeds  it4  except 
the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah,  who  will  not  quit 
their  devotions  though  their  houfes  are  on  fire.     So  ftrong  isoour  na- 
tural appetite  for  religion,  that  nothing  is  fo  cparfe  but  it  will  go  down„ 
A  god  we  muft  have,  though  we  make  him  of  a  block  of  marble,  or 
the  ftump  of  a  tree.     Mankind  have  a  natural  propenfity  to  religion, 
as  much  as  todlating,  drinking,  or  Jleeping*'    Notwithstanding  thefe 
ftrong  declarations,  our  author  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  averfe- 
nefs  of  theprefent  age  to  religious  exercifes;  to  remedy  which,  he 
propofes  that  the  churches  fhould  be  converted  into  theatres,  and  fer- 
mons  exchanged  for  tragedies  and  comedies  taken  from  the  fcrip- 
tures ! 

Art.  25.  A  D  fence  of  the  Do  Brine  of  the  Trinity,  and  eternal  Sonjkip 
of  our  Ifird  Jefus  Gbrifi,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Opfojition  to 
a  late  Scheme,  of  temporal  Sonjhip.  By  a  Baptift.  8vo.  IS.  6d« 
Printed  for  the  Author:  "Buckland.     London,  1786. 

« 

The  author  of  this  treatifcon  the  Trinity  is.  well  aware  that  every 
attempt  to  ihveftigate  or  explain  this  fublime  myftery  is  not  only  im- 
proper burmdecent,  being  a  prefumption  to  fathom  the  ways  of  Hea- 
ven which  it  has  pleafed  God  to  keep  concealed  from  us. 

By  ir/mrtf/Tcnfltiip  our  author  means  that  relation  of  the  fecond  per- 
*fon  in  the -trinity  to  the  Father  exi  fling  from  eternity;  whereas  by  tem- 
poral fonfhip  he  means  this  relation  firit  given  to  our  blefled  Saviour 
on  bis  taking  upon  him  the  human  nature.  The  bapt^fts  here  held 
the  doftrine  of  eternal  fonfhip  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  gofpefj 
but  fome  of  the  elders  of  their  church  have  thought  proper  lately  to 
introduce  a  new  idea  refpefting  this  myftery,  and  to  advance,  that 
.3  thu 
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this  filial  relation  of  our  Redeemer  did  not  take  place  till  he  was  born 
of  a  woman,  and  thus  became  in  reality,  according  to  our  notions  of 
thjngs>  the  fon  of  God.  Many  conferences  of  the  baptift  clergy 
Were  held  upon  this  ddclrine,  the  fdhjecl  was  bpenly*  debated,  and  this 
new  idea  adopted ;  which  occafioned  a  feceflion  of  the  members  in 
the  oppofite  way  of  thinking,  which  terminated  afterwards  in  the 
following  agreement  between  both  parties,  viz.  That  a  temporary 
forbearance  (hould  take  place  between  them  till  further  enlightened 
on  one' fide  or  the  other. 

Now,  the  chief  arguments  which  prevailed  with  the  majority  of 
the  baptift  church,  to  adopt  the  fcheme  of  temporal  fon  (hip,  having 
been  let  forth  in  a  manufcript  letter,  and  argued  on,  it  was  taken  afrefli 
into  confideration,  and  the  majority  became  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrift's  eternal  fonfhip.  This  doctrine  is  here 
fet  forth  at  large,  and  fupported  by  all  thofe  fcriptural  paflages  that 
refer  to  the  fubject ;  the  arguments  in  oppofition  to  it  are  refuted  j  and 
the  original  doftrine  vindicated. 

Such  as  wifh  to  have  any  infight  into  the  nature  of  this  myftery 
will  find  it  here  ably  and  clearly  let  forth,  with  all  the  arguments  /r* 
and  con.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  doftrine  of  the  trinity,  becauf* 
.it  is  pad  our  compreheniion,  is  the  lei's  true.  The  Lord  hath  conde- 
fcended  to  declare  it,  and  it  does  not  become  us,  who  are  creature* 
only  of  an  hour,  to  canvas  and  difpute .  his  perfect  word.  His  re- 
vealed name  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  finite  capacities  i 
and  as  myiterious  as  it  may  appear,  we  ought  humbly .  to  receive  if 
upon  the  credit  of  his  infallible  teftimony* 

Art.  26*  Sentences,  divine,  moral,  and biftcirtcal,  in  Profe  and  Verfe\ 
*witb  Copies  for  the  Alphabet.  Defignedfor  the  ConducJ  of  human  Li/ef 
and  particularly  for  the  Improvement  of  Youth  in  good  Senfe  and  correct 
Englijb.  The  whole  being  the  Beauties  of  Addifon*  Jotinfon,  Rollitt, 
Weft  ley,  and  other  eminent  Authors,  accurately  extraSedfrom  their  Works* 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  Order.  For  the  life  of  Schools \  By  Jo- 
feph  Longman,  Writing- Mafter  at  Cbild-Oktford,  near  Blanaford^ 
Dorfet.  8vo.  5s.  boards*  Salisbury  printed.  Wilkie.  London, 
1786. 

A  collection  of  apophthegms,  &c.  confiding  of  paiTages  in  profe, 
fome  few  in  verfe,  and  fome  comprized  in  one  line,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  which  begins  them.  In  "t>rder  that  each  paffage 
Jhould  begin  with  a  particular  letter,  the  author  has  confined  him- 
felf  fo  as  to  felect  thofe,  particularly  the  poetic  ones,  as  might  very 
well  have  given  way  to  better,  had  he  thought  proper  to  make  fome 
little  alteration  in  the  beginning  of  them  j  and  had  he  added  the  au- 
thorities from  whom  he  took  them,  they  probably  would  be  better  re- 
ceived. However,  it  is  a  work  of  labour,  and  will  be  found  of  ufe  % 
for  if,  inftead  of  fingle-lined  copies,  boys  are  exercifed  in  writing 
thefe  (ententes,  it  will  not  only  improve  their  minds,  but  accuftam 
them  to  right  fpelling.  On  thefe  confiderations  the  work  before  u* 
deferves  our  commendation, 

ENf.Rtv.  VoUX  £^.1787^  K  medica*. 


»' 
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MID1CAL. 

Arr.  27.    Dr.  Duncan's  Heads  of  LeOures.    (vo,   l»*£d.    Murra^* 
London;  Elliot,  Edinburgh.     1786. 

It  is  not  without  the  ftrongeft  reafons  that  this  judicious  author  has 
deviated  from  the  common  mode  of  arrangement,  in  treating  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  a  conrfe  of  Ieftures.  He  has  preferred  the  me- 
thod of  treating  each  article  as  a  feparate  and  independent  fnbftancc, 
and  therefore  arranged  them  in  an  alphabetical  order.  But,  in  fome 
degree,  to  unite  with  this  the  advantages  of  other  arrangements,  he 
has  fubjoined  to  the  alphabetical  lift  diftribntions  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  both  according  to  the  natural  orders  to  which  the  different 
articles  belong,  and  to  their  medical  virtues.  One  circumftanee  will 
render  Dr.  Duncan's  lectures  of  particular  advantage  to  fhidents ; 
which  is,  that  he  means  to  .confine  his  remarks,  though  not  folely, 
yet  principally  to  thofe  articles  of  which  he  himfelf  has  had  expe- 
rience in  practice.  During  the  courfe  of  lectures,  likewife,  every 
ftudent  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining,  in  the  lecture  room, 
iiot  oirly  fpecimens  of  the  articles  themfelves,  but  of  their  different 
preparations.  With  fuch  advantages,  and  under  a  matter  fo  confpi* 
cuous  for  his  knowledge  in  the  leveral  departments  of  medicine, 
there  is  reafon  to  expect  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  from  thofe  Un- 
dents who  will  induftrioufly  avail  themfelves  of  fo  valuable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement. 

Ar t«  2 8.  .Bfearfs  Le&ure  to  the  Scholars  of  tht  Maritime-School.  8vo. 

'    fs.6d.    Dilly. 

An  eiFufion  of  blood  from  the  great  arteries  has  ofteri^proved,  the 
means  of  deftroyjng  lives  which  might  have  been  prtferved  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  tourniquet.  The  truth  of  this  renjark  is 
experienced  in  almoft  every  military  engagement ;  and  likewife  from 
numberleis  accidents,  by  which  thofe  veAels  have  been  injured.  To 
lender  the  application  of  this  ufeful  inftrument,  therefore,  generally 
well  known,  efpecially  amongft  fuch  as,  from  their  profeffion,  are 
peculiarly  expofed  to  wounds  of  the  great  arteries,,  is  a  beneficial  act: 
"*t>f  humanity,  and  merits  the  warmed  encouragement.  The  prefent 
lecture  is  well  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  Mr.  Blizard  points  out 
difiinctly,  by  verbal  defcription,  illuftrated  with  a  plate,  die  conrfe 
"of  the  great  arteries  in  the  extremities;  and  Jfrewa  in  what 
parts  the  tourniquet  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  The  me- 
thod of  application  is  extremely  fimple;  the  effects  of  it  are  invalu- 
able ;  and  we  would  therefore  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  the  gene* 
tfal  notice  of  readers,  whether  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civa  de- 
partments in  life. 


Art.  29.  The  Midwife* tPccht~Comp*ni<m,  Bj,Dr.Jot»IMmis>Pfy± 
Jkianin  Aberdeen,  an  J. a Manager ;  of  the  RoyaJ  Infirmary  in  t$a&  Gjty* 
Small  8vo.  is.  6d.    Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Author,     1  ?8& 

This  treatife  U  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  nrH,  the  author  de- 
livers an  anatomical  account  of  the  uterus,  and.  its  fituation  ;  in  the 
iecond,  he  gives  inilructkms  relative  to  the  art  of  midwifery  in 

different 
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different  rircumftances  $  and  in  die  third  he  teaches  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  mother  and  child*  We  think  the  whole  is,  by  its 
Simplicity,  wejl  adapted  to  the  purpofe  intended.  The  author  hat 
thought  proper  to  dedicate  thitf  treadle  Jo  his  Majefty,  of  whom,  af- 
ter an  addrefs  in  the  fecond  perfon,  he  choofes  to  take  his  leavd  ia 
the  third. 

AaT.  30-  APraSUat  Treatife  on  the-  Prevention  and  Cute  fiftiiftafes 
in  general.  By  Dr.  John  Mentis,  Pbyfician  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  A9a« 
nagerofthe  Royal Infirmary  in  that  City.  Small  8vo.  is.  6d.    Abet- 

x    deen,  printed  for  the  Author.     17S6. 

This  treatife  prefents  us  with  many  examples  of  bad  grammar,  in- 
correct printing,  bad  ftyle,  and,  we  are  forry  to  add  to  fo  man/ 
blemifhes,  had'fenfe.  For  the  jultnefs  of  this  character  we  appeal  to 
the  following  extract. 

*'  A  proper  attention  on  this  fubjett  would  enable  us  to  improve 
Hot  only  the  conftitutions  but  the  chara&ers  of  our  frofperity  *.  Yet 
We  every  day  fee  very  feniible  people  who  are  cautioufly  attentive  to 
improve  the  breed  of  their  horfes  arid  dogs,  tainting  the  blood  of 
.their  children,  and  entailing  on  them  not  only  di&afes  of  body,  but 
xnadnefs,  folly,  and  the  moft  unworthy  difpofitfons  -,  and  that  too 
when  they  cannot  plead  being  ftimulated  by  neceffity;  or  impelled 
by  pafHon.' 

«*  By  the  moil  accurate  circulation,  one  third  of  mankind  dies  un- 
der two  years  of  age.  Of  one  hundred  children  born  in  the  fame 
week,  only  forty  are  alive  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  eighty-four,  which  fhould  be  the  fhorteft  natural  period  pf  hu- 
man Bfe,  they  are  all  dead.  As  this  mortality  is  greateft  among  the 
moft  luxurious  part  of  mankind,  and  gradually  decreases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  diet  becomes  fimpler,  the  exercife  more  frequent,  and 
the  general  method'  of  living  more  hardy;  and,  as  it  is  altogether 
Unknown'  among  wild  animals,  the  general  foundations  of  it  are  diffi- 
cultly pointed  out  The  extraordinary*  havock  made  by  difeafes 
among  children,  is  owing  to  the  greater  delicacy  of  their  tender 
frames,  Which  are  but  ill  iuited  to  fupport  the  male  or  i?ad  treatment 
they  meet  with.  Their  own  inftincr.,  and  the  conduct  of  Nature  in 
rearing  other  animals,  are  never  attended  to  (or'  have  formerly  been 
.  jfever  attended  to) ;  and  they  are  incapable  of  helping  themfelvet 
when  they  are  advanced  in  life;  the  voice  of  Nature  is  become  too 
Jood  to  be  ftifled;  and  then,  in  fpite  of  influence,  df  corrupted  ex- 
ample; and  adventitious  or  accidental  tafte,  will  be  obeyed:1 

We  know  not  on  what  principle  Or.  Memis  affirms  that  eighty-four 
ftxould  be  the  j&orteji  period  of  human  life;  but  there  is  (bong  reaion 
to  fa(pe&  that  even  die  ftri&eft  attention  to  the  rules  which  he  pre- 
scribes for  the  prevention  of  difeafes,  will  feldom,  comparatively, 
extend  human  life  to  that  date.  This  treatife  contains  nothing  new, 
except  the  mode  of  printing,'  which  certainly  affords  a  curious  ipecj- 
men  of  die  practice  of  the  art  at  Aberdeen.    Out  of  in  pages, 

itm+*m++  m»       imti  mini  1  »  \mmh*emt4K**0+***&im**+* 

*  We  fnpppfe,  fojftritjf. 
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of  which  it  confifts,  little  more  than  the  half  are  of  the  fame  fize ;  'A 
page  59  there  begins  a  very  perceptible  declenfion ;  and  from  page  75 
they  contain  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  original  quantity .  Du 
Memis's  method  of  extending  a  pamphlet  feems  fomewhat  analogous 
to  his  idea  of  human  longevity. 

Art.  31.    Joneses  Treati/e  on  the  Gout,    Small  8vo.    No  Price. 

When  this  pamphlet  has  been  advertifed  we  fhall  take  it  into  con- 
fideration. 

Art.  32.  Murray* s  Catalogue  of 'Booh  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Anatomy  9 
Natural  Hifiory,  («ff .     For  the  XJ ft  of  the  Faculty  and  Practitioners  in 

'  general  t  and  nuhich  are  to  be  fold  at  the  Prices  marked  againft  the 
federal  Articles.     8vo.    3d.     Murray.     London,  1787. 

The  great  difficulty,  on  many  occafions,  of  being  fupplied  with 
particular,  medical  books,  is  fo  general  a  complaint,  that  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  repbfitory,  where  a  large  cbllettion  of  fuch  trad* 
might'  always  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  demand,  cannot  but  prove 
highly  acceptable  to  gentlemen  of  the  faculty.     From  this  confider- 
ation  Mr.  Murray,  not  confining  himfelf  to  the  fale  of  works  of  a 
more  general  nature,  has  been  induced  to  form  a  large  collection  of 
publications,  either  profeffedly  medical,  or  written  on  fubje&s  inti- 
mately connefted  with  that  fcience.     The  Catalogue  now  before  us 
contains  i960  different  productions.     It  is  already,  we  believe,  by 
far  the  moft  numerous  of  any  extant,  of  the  kind,  in  this  country: 
and,  by  the  encouragement  which  there  is  evtry  reafon  to  expedl  that 
the  plan  will  receive  from  the  faculty,  to  whofe'  convenience  it  is 
devoted,  apd  to  the  forwarding  of  whofe  literary  purfuits  it  muft  es- 
sentially conduce,  the  colle&ion,  without  all  doubt,  will  yet  be  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  number.     The  great  trouble  and  expence  in 
forming  fuch  a  repofitory  of  books,  colledted  from  various  quarters, 
may  be  ealily  imagined,  but  can  only  be  rewarded  by  the  generous 
patronage  of  thofe  who  are  the  obje&s  of  the  plan. 

Art.  33.     Ammadverfions  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Dropfy*    8vo« 
Js.    Dodfley. 

The  original  of  thefe  Animadverfions,  by  Dr.  Milman,  was  pub- 

lifhed  a  few  years  ago.    The  author,  upon  the  authority  of  fome 

cafes  which  he  had  known  to  be  fuccefsfufiy  treated  on  the  continent, 

endeavours  to  introduce  the  method  of  curing  the  dropfy  by  allowing 

the  patients  the  free  ufe  of  drink  during  the  evacuation  of  the  water 

by  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines,     This,  however  repugnant  to 

eftablifhed  prejudices,  is  clearly  (hewn  to  have  been  the  pra&ice  of 

Hippocrates;  and  the  utility  of  it  is  farther  confirmed  by  fome  cafes, 

which  'were  treated  under  Dr.  Milman's  own  direftion,  in  the  Mid- 

'  dlefex  Hofpital,    To  render  the  Animadverfions  more  generally 

^knowh,  they  are  now  translated  by  Dr.  Swediaur,  who,  at  the  fame 

time  that,  he  has -performed  the  talk  with  a  precision, fui table  to.  his. 

extenfive  medical  knowledge,  appears  as  an  additional  evidence  in 

Javour  of  the  pradice  recommended.     A  few  foreign  idioms  are 

nobfervable  in  theverfion;  but  they  are  of  fo  trifling  a  nature  that 

.  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fpecify  them. 

Art. 
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A*T.  34.     An  Effay  on  the  Virtues  and  Properties  ofGinfeng  Tea.  ,  8vo. 
is.    Randall. 

The  fcope  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  introduce  Ginfeng  Tea  in  the 
room  of  the  tea  generally  drank.  The  pernicious  efFe&s  of  the  latter 
are  urged  upon  the  authority  of  fome  preceding  writers ;  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  former  extolled  with  proportionable  panegyric.  The 
competition,  however ,  is  likely  to  prove  very  unequal,  between  the 
public  tafte  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  trumpeters  of  their 
own  commodity,  Count  Belchilgen  and  Dr.  Cope. 

Art.  35.     Coleman's  Addrefs  to  the  Public.     8vo.    is.  Buckland. 

It  is  ufual  for  addrcfles,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  written  in  the 
firft  perfon ;  but  that  now  before  us  \s  tnodefily  couched  in  the  third. 
Mr.  Coltman,  we  find,  ads  in  the  capacity  of  a  jack  all  to  a  Tho- 
mas Bailey,  an  obfcure  perfon,  who  follows  fome  laborious  employ- 
ment, but  fo  well  inftrucled  by  Nature  in  the  cure  of  feveral  obfti- 
nate  complaints,  that  he  infinitely  excels  the  mod  eminent  f  urge  on  s  in 
London.  Bailey  thus  being  the  pupil  of  Nature,  and  Mr.  Coltman 
the  pupil  of  Bailey,  who  dare  deny  Mr.  Coltman  to  be  the  greateft, 
moil  knowing,  moil  fuccefsful,.  and  wonderful  practitioner  within  the 
hills  of  mortality  \  This  is  certainly  the  inference  intended  by  the 
prefent  Addrefs, 

MISCELLANEOUS   AND    POLITICAL. 

Art.  36.     A  Woollen-Draper's  Litter  on  the  French  Treaty.     2vo.  is. 
French*    London,  1787. 

The  commercial  treaty  between  Great- Britain  and  France  has 
been  long  a  topic  of  public  f peculation;  and  will  foon  become  the 
fubjeft  .of  parliamentary  difcuffion.  As  this  negotiation,  if  efta- 
blifhed  by  parliament,  will  produce  a  revolution  in  the  fyftem  of  Eng- 
lifh  commerce  and  policy,  it  is  highly  proper  and  expedient  that  it 
fhoald  meet  with  a  minute  and  fevere  inve (ligation.  There  is  one 
delufion  which  feems  to  have  milled  all  the  illiterate  pens  that  have 
been  .drawn  againll  it.  They  feem  to  have  totally  forgot  that  the 
commercial  treaty  is  intended  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that,  though  a  particular  corporation  or  manufacture  may  fufFer, 
(which  is  by  no  means  certain)  the  treaty  may  Hill  be  beneficial  to  the 
country.  ' 

The  chief  topic  of  the  humble  penman  of  this  pamphlet  is,  "  That 
the  home-market  for  our  manufactures  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
foreign  market."  If  this  maxim  were  generally  eitablifhed,  what 
would  become  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great-Britain  ?  We 
fhould  be  reduced  to  the  fituation  which  Friar  Bacon  conceived  when 
he  propofed  to  furround  the  ifland  with  a  brazen  wall.  The  whole 
of  this  pamphlet  is  founded  era  iimilar  fophiflry.  The  trite  com- 
parifon  between  this  treaty  and  that  figned  in  1713  is  again  renewed ; 
and  the  illiberal  oppofition  of  a  fa&ion  to  that  treaty  is  called  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  England. 

•  The  Irifh  draper,  who  demolilhed  Wood's  halfpence,  was  a  politi- 
cian in  difguife  ;  but  the  Engiifh  woollen -draper  feems  to  be  as  much 
unacquainted  with  his  own  manufa&ure  as  with  the  commercial  treaty, 
or  with  common-fenfe. 
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ART-  37.    Am  %ffaj  Qn  Wind\  ntiitb  curious  Aneubfes  of  emlmMt  IV* 
teurs.    8vo.   2S. 

That  part  of  th$  human  body  in  which,  according  to  Hirtfibris,  tio<* 
nour  is  placed,  has  been  rendered  the  fobjeel  of  muck  v/h  and  fen* 
mour  by  Dean  Swift,  who  feems  to  have  had  a  delight,  as  Dr.  John-  * 
fon  exprefles  it,  in  ideas  that  were  pbyiically  impure.  The  natural 
hiftory  of  that  mufical 'and fragrant  wind  of  the  back -ft airs,  which  k  th«  ' 
fubjeft  of  this  eflay,  does  not  come  within  the  bounds  of  pur  Retfew. 
Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  Man,"  mentions  a  lingular  «en*re 
that  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  by  which  the  vaflal  held  his  benefice 
u  ex  conditionibus  exprejjts  cantandi,  faltatidi,  it  fartandf*  before  his 
liege  lord  on  his  birth-day.  If  there  be  any  vacancy  in  this  office  at 
prefent,  we  would  recommend  oar  author  to  be  /^/-laureat  en  fu<*b  an. 
occafion. 

This  eflay  is  dedicated  to  the  lord  chancellor,  as  being  the  mod  ce- 
lebrated perfon  for  that  a  pofleriore  eloquence  in  his  majefty's  domi- 
nions. 

Alt.  38.     Obfervatim  en  the  Ufe  and  Abaft  tf  the  PfaSite  of  th* 
Law.    8vo,  is.6d.   Stalker,    1787. 

The  abufe  of  the  law  has  been  long  a  ftfbjeft  of  complaint  and  of 
fatire ;  and  will  always  continue  fo.  This  little  tracl  gives  us  the  fe- 
cret  hiftory  of  fome  pettifogging  attornies,  who  are  too  infignificant  to 
be  brought  into  public  view. 

0 
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For    FEBRUARY,    1787. 

rpHE  Impeachment  of  Warren  HAatUKGf,  Efq. 
A  for  High  Crimes  and  Mifdemeanors*- which  is  now  de- 
termined in  the  Houie  of  Commons,  opens  3.  new  fcene  in 
the  prefent  century.  The  conduft  of  Eaift-Indian  adven- 
turers, whofe  delinquency  was  notorious  to  .the  world,  has 
tfptfrierly  been  a  fubje<9:  of  public  investigation,  but  never 
of  punifhment ;  while  alrnoft  the  only  peribn  in  high  office 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  whofe  general  merits  have  been 
recognized  both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  and  will  be  tranfmitted 
from  the  prefent  times  to  pofterity,  has  bfcen  doomed  to  im- 
peachment by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The 
fpeech  9f  Mr,  Sheridan,  on  the  memorable  question  con- 
cerning the  Princeffes  of  Oude,  was  an  exhibition  of  ingen 
nuity  and  eloquence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  parh** 
jsnent.    Accompanied^  as  it  was  with  all  the  gracw  of  «%ing% 

no 
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ao  wonder  that  it  drew  thofe  burfts  of  applaufe  which  are 
never  given  but  in  a  public  theatre  *.  When  the  Houfe  had 
recovered  from  the  fafcination  and  fatigue  into  which  it  waa 
thrown,  a  member  of  parliament,  who  understood  the  fub« 
je&,  might  have  replied  in  the  following  manner : 

REPLY. 

€<  At  the  fupreme  tribunal  ol  the  Areopagus,  the  Athe* 
man  legislator,  fenfible  how  apt  the  people  were  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  orators,  ordained  that  the  parties  themfelve* 
fliould  ftate  their  caule  in  a  plain  and  Ample  manner ;  and 
that  the  dangerous  talent  of  eloquence  fliould  not  be  em- 
ployed and  perverted  in  difcolouring  innocence,  or  in  var- 
Jtiming  crimes*  In  a  folemn  trial  of  this  kind,  whiclj  may 
involve  the  character,  the  fortune,  and  the  lift  of  an  indi- 
vidual who.  has  done  the  moft  eflential  fervice  to  his  coun- 
try, it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  fame  mode  of  arraignment 
had  been  adopted;  and  that  the  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
reafon,  not  to  the  faffhns  of  this  Houfe.  From  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Englifh  nation,  which  renders  them  the  daily 
dupes  of  every  impoftor  who  can  tell  a  pathetic  tale  ;  from 
the  common  declamations  againft  Indian  delinquency, 
cruelty,  and  oppreffion,  which  have  been  long  propagated 
through  the  kingdom,  and  not  without  effett,  it  is  eaiy  to 
move  the  paffiom  of  an  audience  by  the  representation  of 
tragic  icenes ;  efpecially  in  an  age  when  fennbility  to  fi&U 
tious  diftrefi,  or  diftreft  fo  remote  as  to  appear  fi&itious,  had 
become  the  tcft  of  a  virtuous  character,  the  fubftitute  of 
manly  refolution  and  aftive  exertion.  Feeling  and  fentiment 
form,  indeed,  a  moft  commodious  compendium  of  morality ; 
they  require  no  facrifice  but  a  figh,  no  tribute  but  a  tear. 
But  I  do  not  like  this  charity  which  begins  at  the  Poles ;  thi* 
humanity  which  exifts  only  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globed 
this  feeling,  which  can  onty  be  excited  by  fictitious  Icenes  of  - 
fbrrow ;  and,  of  all  the  men  upon  earth,  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  f  is  the  lafk  who  ought 
to  have  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  mm  of  fentiment  on 
fuch  an  occafion, 

"  That  his  reprefentations  have  been  fiftitiou9,  as  well  as 
his  reafoning  fallacious,  from  undoubted  knowledge  I  boldly 

*  Mr.  King  the  comedian,  who  was  then  in  jthe  gallery  of  the 
Houfe  of.Commons,  pbferved,  "  that,  if  Mrs.  Siddons  had  been  pre- 
lent  to  perform  the  part  of  the  Bbow  Begum,  it  would  have  bsen  the 
moft  perfect  piece  of  a£Hng  in  the  world."  A  Grecian  orator,  or  a 
Roman  fenator,  would' have  bluflied  at  fuch  applaufe.  It  was  on  a 
fimilar  occafion  that  Fhocion  turned  round  to  his  friends  and  aiked 
*  What  eiror  have  I  committed  V% 

f  Mr.  Sheridan,  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal. 
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affirm.    Thofc  millions  in  India  that  have  been  represented 
as  imploring  the  companion,  the  juftice,  and  the  vengeance 
of  this  country,  exift  only  t  in  imagination.     What  deputies 
have  they  fent  to  explain  their  wrongs  and  their  lufferings? 
What  advocates  have  they  appointed  to  petition  for  redrefs 
or  relief?  None.     Volunteers  have,  indeed,  appeared;  but 
they  refemble  the  knights-errant  of  antiquity,  who,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  rid  the  world  of  giants  and  monfters 
that  never  exifted,  were  themfelves  the  chief  nuifances  of 
the  age  to  which  they  belonged.     It  is  a  fa<a  known  to 
every  perfon  who  is  converfant  with  Eaft-lndia  affairs,  and 
capable  of  conviftion  by  evidence,  that  no  perfon  ever  en- 
joyed the  confidence,  both  of  the  native  and  European 
powers,  more  than  the  late  governor- general  pf  Bengal ;  that 
he  left  India  in  a  tranquil  and  flourishing  flats;  and  that  his 
departure  was  attended  with  the  fnoft  unequivocal  marks  of 
admiration  and  regret  from  the  inhabitants  of  lndoftan, 
,  '*  The  queftion  of  to-night  takes  its  origin  from  a  tranf« 
*&ion  between  the  Nabob  Aflulph  ul  Dowla,  and  the  Bhow 
JJegijm  of  Oude,  in  which,  by  the  miniftry  of  Mr.  Briftow, 
he  obtained  from  her  an  agreement  to  pay  thirty  lacks  of 
rupees,  on  the  condition  of  the  Nabob's  granting  to  her  an 
engagement  in  writing,  with  the  Company's  guarantee,  that 
no  more  demands  of  any  kind  fliould  ever  be  made  upon  her ; 
£nd  that  flie  fhould  enjoy,  during  life,  her  jaghires,  and.  other 
eftates  and  pofleffions,  unmolefted.    The  Board  approved  of 
Mr.  Briftow's  conduct,  and  confirmed  the  guarantee*     Gene-* 
ral  Clayering,  Colonel  Monfbn,  and  Mr.  Francis,  formed  at 
that  time  a  permanent  and  unvaried  majority  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal ;  and,  although   Mr.  Haftings  difap- 
jproved  of  this  tranfaftion,  he  was  certainly  bound  to  obferve 
|t  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Council,  provided  no  fufficient 
caufe  or  neceffity  fhould  arife  to  juftify  its  violation.     Ac-* 
cordingly,  in  virtue  of  that  engagement,  the  Begum  conti-« 
nued  jn  the  quiet  and  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  her  jaghires, 
and  her  trgafures  till  the  years  178U  and  1782,  when,  upon 
the  revolt  and  rebellion  of  Cheit  Sing  the  Zemindar  of  Be^ 
pares,  the  Begums  of  Fyzabad,  united  their  authority  and 
influence  to  harafs  and  diftijrb  the  Englifh  government  in 
India.    Circular  letters  were  fent  to  the  Zemindars  of  Oude, 
inciting  them  to. rebellion ;  rewards  were  proclaimed  for  the 
Jieads   of  Englifh  officers*  foldiers,  and  iepoys ;  a  general 
tevolt  enfued,  of  which   their  agents  were  the  principal 
leaders,  in  the  diftrift  pf  Goorucpoor  and  Bareech ;  the  twQ 
chief  eunuchs,  and  confidential  fervants  of  the  Younger  Be* 
gum,  openly  levied  troops  in  the  great  fquare  of  the  city  fotf 
tk$  aVQWe4  fer vicg  pf  CJieJt  Sing  againft  the.  Englifh ;  and 
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tliefe  were  fent,  under  the  name  of  Nejeebs,  to  Cheit  Sing, 
and  aftually  employed  in  his  battles  againft  us.  Thefe  fafts 
have  been  proved  by  the  depofitions  of  the  moft  reipeftabte 
^vitneffes  taken  before  the  chief  jufticc  of  India,  with  all 
the  proper  folemnities. 

"  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  Captain  Williams, 
taken  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  lait  feffions  of  parlia- 
ment, confirms  all  the  material  points  of  the  evidence  thlt 
was  adduced  in  India  *•  The  Begum  having  now  forfeited 
her  allegiance,  and  openly  excited  the  fubjedts  of  her  fove- 
reign  to  rebellion,  the  original  compaft  was  diifolved,  the 
guarantee  of  the  Company  was  withdrawn,  and  orders  were 
iffued  to  feize  the  treafures,  and  refume  the  jaghires,  of  the 
rebellious  princefe. 

«*  What  is  oppofed  to  this  ftrong  concurring  evidence,  taken 
before  the  chief  juftice  of  India  and  this  Honourable  Houfe? 
Insinuations,  conje&ures,  mutilated  extra&s  from  letters,  ar- 
bitrary conftru&ions,  jefts,  witticifms,  and  an  accumulation 
of  the  moft  opprobrious  abufe  that  ever  was  faftened  upefn 
any  individual — except  on  oneoccafion, — when  Ariftophanc8,: 
the  Athenian  comic  poet,  prepared  the  way  for' the  death  of 

'  .1 
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*  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken. before  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Part  Third,  p.  168,  Mr.  Middleton  depofes,  «?  It  was  my  firm  belief 
£hat  the  Begums  ufed  €<very  means  in  their  power  to  promote  the  rebellion 
of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing ;  and  that  they  encouraged  it  in  the  Nabob's 
own  dominions ;  on  that  belief,  for  which  I  had  the  concurrent  tefiimonj 
jf  the  whole  country  >  I  founded  my  opinion  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  Eaft-india  Company."  Ibid.  p.  219,  Captain  Wil- 
liams depofes,-  •*  That,  about  the  30th  of  September,  1781,  he  inter- 
cepted a  letter  directed  to  Adjie  Sing,  Rajah  of  Gorackpoor,  mentioning 
the  names  of  his  brothers,  Perwant  Sing  and  Subant  Sing,  defiring 
them  to  arm  their  people,  and  to  attack- the  troops  that  were  in  that 
country  in  the  Vizier's  employment,  commanded  by  European  officers, 
-and  to  deftroy  them  wherever  they  met  them.  This  letter  was  written 
by  Behar  Ally  Cawn,  officially  as  agent  to  the  Begum ;  that  Bridge 
Booten,  a  perfon  well  known  and  diftinguifhed  in  that  country,  and 
who  could  raife  two  thoufand  men,  declared  to  him  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  repeated  letters  from  Jewar  and  Behar  Ally  Cawn,  the  Be- 
gums agents,  offering  him  rewards  for  extirpating  the  fepoys  5  that  the 
Kanna  of  Banfey  had  letters  addrefled  to  her  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  that 
the  officers  belonging  to  his  battalion  intercepted  a  number  of  letters 
from  Behar  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn  addrefled  to  the  Zemindars  and  Ra- 
jahs of  that  country,  directing  them  to  colled  all  their  force  together  to 
deilroy  the  fepoys  and  officers  in  that  country*  that  Bejar  Sing,  one  of 
his  Sou  bandars,  had  intercepted .  a  Perwannah,  with  the  Begum's  feal 
jtffixed,  offering  a  reward  for  the  heads  of  Europeans,  native  officers, 

•  *nd  fepoys," 
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Socrates.'  Did  it  ever  happen,  in  any  coyrt  of  law,  in  any 
civilized  country,  that  circumftantiai  and  conftru&ive  evi- 
dence was  preferred  to  direct  and  positive  proof  ?  In  the  ab* 
fence  of  the  latter,  the  former  is  often  admitted ;  but  he 
would  be  a  ftrange judge  indeed  who  ihould  believe  his  own 
conjectures  and  eonftru&ions  in  opposition  to  direft  and  po- 
fitive  teftimony.  The  chara&er  of  the  Begum,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Francis,  prefumed,  on  former  occasions,  "  to  talk  . 
*i  appointing  minifters,  and  governing  kingdoms,"  give  cre- 
dibility to  the  charges  againft  her ;  the  evidence  produced 
was  fufficient  to  convince  the  governor-general  of  her  treach- 
erous and  hoftile  intentions — for  the  queftion  is  not,  what 
appears  to  us  now,  but  what  appeared  to  Mr.  Ha  flings  at 
that  critical  period.  With  juftice,  therefore,  as  well  as  wif- 
dom,  he  gave  orders  to  feize  thofe  treasures  which  put  the 
city  at  her  devotion,  and  to  refume  thofe  jaghires  (giving  at 
the  fame  time  an  eqijivalent)  which  enabled  her  to  keep  up 
numerous  bands  of  military  attendants. 

"  If  the  conduit  of  the  Begums,  who  were  then  in  a  ftate  of 
revolt,  rendered  the  proceedings  of  the  Englifti  government 
againft  them  juft,  the  fituation  of  our  affairs  in  the  Eaft 
rendered  them  not  only  expedient,  but  nfeceffary.  In  every 
form  of  government,  even  the  moft  free,  there  is  a  difcre- 
tionary  and  despotic  power.  There  are  critical  periods  in 
human  affairs  when  a  ftrift  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  may  endanger  the  exiftence  of  the  ftate.  In  fnch  fix- 
ations it  is  given  in  charge  to  the  fupreme  executive  power, 
4€  ne  quid  detrimenti  refpublica  capiat."  Political  neceffity, 
like  felf  prefervation,  fuperfedes  all  laws.  The  certainty  of 
danger  will  excufe  the  exertion,  and  the  public  fafety  juitify 
the  infringement  Pufillanimity,  at  fuch  a  period,  is  tacit 
treafon  againft  the  ftate,  which  enjoins  us  to  prefer  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  public  to  that  of  the  individual.  Then  the  laws 
of  all  nations,  like  thofe  of  Sparta,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuftra,  "  fleep  for  one  moment  that  they  may  awake  for 
u  ever." 

u  The  fituation  of  India,  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Raftings 
fupported  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  ieizing  the  treafures  and 
refuming  the  jaghires  of  the  Begum,  was  one  of  the  moft 
critical  and  momentous  which  is  to  be  found  in  hiftofy.  In 
September  1780,  intelligence  was  received  in  Calcutta  that 
Hyder  Ally  Cawn  had  defeated  the  Britifh  troops  commanded 
by  Colonel  Baillie,  and  that  Sip»He£tor  Monro"  had  found  it 
fteceffary  to  retreat  to  Madras.  At  the  fame  time  accounts 
arrived  that  a  ftrong  armament  was  expe&ed  from  the  iiland 
Of  Mauritius,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Hyder  Ally.  And  - 
the  enemies  ol  Mr.Haftings  have  allowed  that  to  his.fpifited 
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exertions,  at  that  period,  w«  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  Carnatic.    What  were  the  representations  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  when  he  returned  in  fafety  to  Madras  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  men,  money,  and  provifions  ?    He  wrote  to 
the  governor  and  council  that  his  army  mufl  in  future  be 
paid  and  fed  at  Madras ;  and  that,  with  every  affiflance. 
that  could  be  given  him,  the  iflue  would  he  exceedingly 
doubtful.    At  this  moment,   Chiranagee  Boofla,   the  iba 
of  Moodagee,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  at  Cuttack,  which  had  marched  for  the  avowed  puiv 
pofe  of  invading  Bengal.    This  impending  ftorm  Mr.  Haf- 
tings  averted  by  the  payment  of  fixteen  lacks  of  rupees,  and 
withdrew  Moodagee  from  the  confederacy.     He  fecured  the 
unmokfted  march  of  Colonel  Pearce,  at  the  head  of  ten  bat-- 
talions  of  fepoys,  to  join  Sir  Eyre  Coote  before  the  fccond 
a&ioa  with  liyder ;  and  he  efFe&ually  broke  the  combinatioa 
that  was  formed  againft  the  Engli/h  intereft  in  India — a  fer- 
vice  condemned  by  a  v6te  of  this  Houie  ;  but  which  is  now, 
avowed,  approved,  and  applauded  by  every  enlightened  man, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  flate  of  our  affairs  in  the  Eaft* 
All  the  money  that  could  be  procured  upon  bond  was  bor- 
rowed previous  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Haftings  from  Cal- 
cutta in  July  1781,  when  he  proceeded  to  Benares.    The 
funds  of  tht  Company  were  exhaufted,  but  the  public  ne- 
ceflities  daily  increafed. 

"  One  Angular  circumftance  I  mufl:  mention  in  order  t& 
trove  the  diftrefe  to  which  we  were  then  reduced.  Our  army 
in  Bengal  was  considerably  in  arrears.    Our  inveflment  waa 

5 provided  by  loan?;  and,  in  November  1781,  when  it  was  ab-» 
blutely  neceffary  to  fend  confiderable  fupplies  of  money  to 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  council  at  Calcutta  could  not  complete 
the  i'um  from  the  public  treafury,  but  obtained  it  on  tha 
credit  of  a  principal  native  in  Calcutta.  The  army  in  Oudeft 
the  brigade  at  Cawnpore,  Colonel  Muir's  army  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mahrattas,  were  in  arrears  and  mutinous ;  vaft 
fums  were  required  at  Madras  and  Bombay.    Mr.  Haftingf 
knew  that  Suffrein  would  appear  on  the  coaft  early  in  1782 ; 
and,  without  the  moft  ftrenuous  exertions,  India-would  have 
been  loft  to  this  empire.    The  fifty-five  lacks  of  rupees 
feized  from  the  rebellious  Begums,  warranted  by  the  ftri&eft 
juftice,  functioned  by  the  ftrongeft  neceflity — were  no  where 
elfe  to  be  found.   And  without  fuch  a  feafonable  fiipply  (for 
the  fafety  of  India  hung-  upon  the  moment)  Mr.  Hailing* 
,     might  now  have  been  in  the  fituation  of  thole  commanders, 
who,    after   having  difmembered   the   Britifh  dominions* 
fought  a  refuge'fiom  impeachment  in  the  fan&uary  of  op- 
portion.     To  underftand  our  afiairs  in  India  we  mull  feefc 
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for  a  parallel  not  in  modern  but  in  ancient  hiftory,  when  a 
conquering  army  was  fupplied  by  the  cities  and  provinces 
through  which  it  marched.  We  cannot,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  borrow  millions  upon  the  ftrength  of  taxes  which 
throw  a  burden  on  remoteft  pofterity.  Our  dominions  in  In- 
dia muft  be  prefei;ved  by  the  extended  arm ;  danger  muft  be 
lepelted,  and  deftru&ion  averted,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
moment ;  and  he  who  ftarts  at  accufation,  or  fhrinks  from 
refponfibility,  will  lofe  a  diftant  province.  When  the  dur- 
ation of  empire  depends  on  the  hour,  it  may  be  lawful,  and 
even  meritorious,  to  enter  a  zenana,  or  plunder  a  mofque. 

•'  To  what  purpofe  were  the  treafures,  feized  from  the 
enemies  of  the  Englifh  government,  applied?  To  the  public 
fcrvice ;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.  The  moft  invete- 
rate foe  of  Mr.  Haftings,.  raging  with  all  the  furor  AJiaticux% 
and  rendered  keener  from  having,  by  fbme  decifions  of  this! 
Houfe,  already  tafted  the  blood  of  his  prey,  has  never  ac- 
cofed,  never  fufpefted  him  of  private  peculation,  or  perfonal 
corruption.  If  an  injury  has  been  done,  let  reparation  be 
made  by  the  Company,who  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  meafure  ; 
and  let  the  fervant  of  the  public,  who  effentially  promoted 
their  interefts,  be  honourably  acquitted  and  difcharged. 
There  have  been  culprits  from  India  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
this  Houfe  who  had  enriched  themfelves  at  the  expence  of 
the  public,  and  whofe  delinquency,  corruption,  and  oppref- 
feon  were  vifible  to  the  world.  But  their  enormous  riches, 
however  acquired,  covered  their  crimes,  and  fecured  the 
protection  of  that  tribunal  which  fhielded  the  criminality 
which  rt  faw.  And  fhall  the  man,  who  preferred  the  interefl 
t&  Great-Britain  to  his  own ;  who  has  returned  from  India, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  in  poverty ;  be  impeached  by  his 
Country  for  having  preferved  to  it,  folely  by  the  greatnefs 
and  fertility  of  his  own  genius,  the  dominion  and  revenues 
of  the  richeft  empire  in  the  world,  and  which,  but  for  fuch 
exertions,  would  at  this  moment  have  acknowledged  another 
fovereign? 

"It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  confefled  by  experience 
tod  confirmed  by  univerfal  hiftory,  that  wars  and  conquefts 
carry  defolation  and  calamities  in  their  train.  Afia  in  parti- 
cular hath  more  frequently  exhibited  thofe  revolutions 
which  are  incident  to  human  affairs,  and  the  evils  which  at- 
tend them,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  From  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  firit  European,  who  over- 
run and  fubdued  India,  to  the  invafion  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  conquefts  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  acquisitions  of  the 
French  and  Englifh,  you  will  find  fufficient  proofs,  that 
while  Europe  is  deftinedto  rule  Afia,  Afia  is  doomed  to  fuffer 
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from  the  tyranny  of  Europe,  The  natural  equaKty  of  man- 
kind is  a  vague  metaphyseal  notion,  which  never  extended 
its  influence  beyond  the  clofet  or  the  college.  Superior  ta- 
lents will  always  bold  their  afcendant  in  the  world ;  and  the 
fceptre  will  be  wrefted  from  the  hand  that  does  not  grafp  a 
fword  to  defend  it.  Nor  are  theie  calamities  confequent  oa. 
military  enter  prize  and  exertion,  confined  to  India.  Ex- 
amine the  Greek  and  Roman  hiitory.  Who  are  the  heroes 
and  the  patriots  celebrated  by  the  refined  nations  of.anti-r 
quity,  and  tranfmitted  as  objects  of  admiration,  and  mo- 
dels of  conduct  to  all  fucceeding  times  ?  Not  thoie,  who, 
like  the  generals  of  Theodofius  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire^  fat  down  to  weep  when  they  ihould  have  led  on 
their  troops  to  victory ;  not  thoie,  who,  like  the  commanders 
in  the  laft  war,  withdrew  from  engagements,  and  furrendered 
armies  to  the  common  foe;  it  was  thoie  only  who  fought  in 
order  to  conquer,  and  knew  at  what  a  price  victory  was  to 
be  purchafed.  Where  is  the  conqueror  that  has  not  been  re- 
proached with  cruelty  ?  Where  are  the  laurels  that  are  un- 
iiillied  with  blood?  Who  is  there  that  is  unacquainted  with 
the  atrocious  feverities  and  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  and  the 
conqueror  at  Culloden  ?  Impartial  poflerity,  however,  ap- 
preciates their  merit,  and  confiders  thefe  exceffes  as  the  re- 
fult  of  fituation  rather  than  of  fentiment ;  as  produced  by 
heceflity,  not  arifing  from  character.  To  a  philofophic  eye, 
contemplating  the  fyftem  of  nature,  the  inequalities  in  the 
furface  of  the  globe  do  not  detract  from  its  ipherical  form  ; 
nor  the  fpots  in  the  fun  diminiih  his  iplendour. 

"  It  deferves  remark,  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
charges  of  cruelty  againit  Mr.  Haftings  are  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  The  treatment  of  the  eunuchs  was  fuch  as 
is  common  in  the  Eaft ;  and  the  attachment  of  the  Begum  to 
the  EnglUh  intereft,  two  years  pofterior  to  thefe  events,  vin- 
dicates the  conduct  of  the  governor-general. 

"  If,  notwithftanding  the  effectual  and  the  fplendid  fervices 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country,  Mr.  Haftings  is  to  be  imr 
peached,  what  will  be  the  interpretation  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world  ?  The  caufes  of  hoftility  in  the  members  of 
oppoiition,  they  underftand ;  but  what  apology  can  they 
make  for  the  leaders  in  adminiftration  ?  From  undoubted 
knowledge  I  affirm  their  decifion  will  be,  That  there  are 
oriental  politics  in  England  ;  that  the  jealouiy  of  fome.  mem- 
bers of  this  Houfe,  who  are  afraid  of  beholding  a  rival  and 
a  fuperior  prefiding  at  the  board  of  control,  or  other  partial 
motives,  has  determined  them  to  unite  their  influence  with 
thole  of  oppoiition,   in  order  to  fix  a  ftigma  upon  the 
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chara&er  of  Mr.  Haflings  to  prevent  him  from  promotion 
in  the  fervice  of  a  fovereign  who  refpefts  his  merits.  They 
will  make  this  farther  animadversion  on  the  members  in 
the  other  fide  of  the  Houfe,  that  if,  to  all  the  imaginary 
miiHemeanors  which  have  been  imputed  to  Mr.  Mailings, 
he.  had  added  one  real  crime,,  had  thrown  himfelf,  like  the 
American  delinquents,  into  the  arms  of  oppofition,  and 
given  his  aid  to  wreft  the  government  from  the  fovereign, 
and  to  veft  it  in  a  turbulent  faftion  who  courted  his 
aid,  his  impeachment  would  never  have  been  heard  pf,  and 
his  name  and  charafter  been  tranfmitted  without  a  ftain  to 
the  moft  diftant  pofterity. 

«*  If  Mr.  Haftings  is  to  be  impeached,  who,  in  tjiefe/te- 
trzotic  times,  and  in  this  unccrrupted  age  is  to  cafi  the  firfi 
Jhne9  and  carry  his  impeachment  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords? 
Shall  the  pure  and  immaculate  hands 9  recent  from  the  abfb* 
hition  of  Rumbold,  prefent  the  impeachment  of  Warreh 
Hastings  ?  Shall  the  minifter  who  loft  our  dominions^and 
colonics  in  the  Weft;  impeach  the  maw  who  preferv^d  out 
empire  in  the  Eaft?  Shall  the  admirals,  under  whofe  au- 
fpices,  courage,  and  condudt,  Englifh  fleets  ignomimoufly 
fled  before  fhofe  of  France  and  Spain,  and  fbrrendered  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean  ;  the  generals,  who,  rather  than  fhed 
one  drop  of  Chriftian  blood,,  fought  the  battles  of  America, 
and  delivered  up  their  armies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; 
appear  as  the  accufers  of  htm  who  broke  the  moft  formid- 
able confederacy  that  ever  was  formed  againft  our  empire 
in  India,  and  faved  it  from  deftruftion  ?  Shall  the  parlia- 
mentary adventurers ,  the  orators  of  fortune  ;  men  who  exhibit 
talents  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  (for  where' no  delicacy  has 
been  ufed  on  one  fide,  it  is  unneceffary  to  exhibit  it  on  the 
bthen);  men  who  cannot  come  into  this  Houffe  without  hav«- 
fng  an  impeachment  written  in  their  brow;'  who  cannot  ap- 
pear within  thefe  walls  without  virtual  perjury*,  without 
proftituting  and  profaning  the  laft  appeal  which  a  man  of  ho*- 
nour  can  make  to  heaven  and  earth  for.the  purity  and  integr 
xity  of  his  charafter,.  appear  as  the^  champions  of  Indian  in- 
nocence, and  the  guardians  of  Britifli  virtue?  Public  ridicule 
would  attend  the  ignominious  farce,  general  execration  ac- 
company the  meditated  tragedy. 

«  Although  this  nation  fhould  continue  infenfi&le  to  thp 
virtues  of  Mr.  Haftings,  and  renew  the  oftraciim  of  the  an- 
cient republics,  there  are  countries  where  his  merit  is  recog** 
nhed  and  his  name  illuftrious.  The  rival  of  England  Has 
irit  his  importance.    At  this  moment  the  gates  of  CarrtoK 

*  Every  member  of  parliament^  preriout  t6hUadin!$on,4S  obliged 
ta  fwett  that  he  has  an  eftate  of  3001.  a  year, 
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jrie  bpen  to  receive  with  plaudits  the  hem  who  fhook  the 
46*Matioas  of  her  eaftexn  greatness,  and  levelled  her  towers 
with  the  duft.  Armed  at  the  head  of  the  Volfci,  Coriolanus 
might  lop  the  remaining  great  arm  of  your  empire,  and  re* 
duce  this  ifknd  to  its  primitive  infignificance  in  the  map  of 
the:  world. 

«<  But  from  fuch  dangers  you  are  protefted  by  that  regard 
'  which  his  whole  life  has  expreflfed  to  his  country.  The  mag- 
nanimity that  conquered,  can  forgive.  Injured  innocence, 
persecuted  virtue,  can  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  world  a»d 
•f  posterity.  Whatever  may  be  the  decifion  of  this  Houfe, 
hiAory  wiu  vindicate  the  name  of  Hastings.  India  will 
remember,  with  tears  of  gratitude  as  well  as  compaflicm, 
j»£  deliverer  and  her  hero ;  and  though  ww  domnatus  fircufo9 
atcufatms  damnavit  in  onrnibut" 

FURTHER   REFLECTIONS   ON  INDIA   AFFAIRS. 

k  is  extraordinary  that,,  notwithftanding  the  zeal  witk 
which  the  minifter  jadned  his  farces  to  thole  of  oppefition  in 
.the  charge  agarnft Mr.  Haftings,  with  regard  to  the  Prince&s 
of  Oude,  that  fixty-eight  members  of  parliament,  and  thole 
of  the  higheft  eftimation  for  their  abilities,  integrity,  and  in*- 
dependeace,  voted  in  his  favour.  It  is  a  fa£t  alfo,  which 
ought  tw  he  remembered,  that,  previous  to  the  divifion,  aa 
hundred  and  forty  members  left  die  Houfe,  who,  though  they 
believed  Mr.  Haftings  in  fome  refpe&s  culpable,  yet  by  no 
means  deferring  to  he  impeached ;.  fo  that  the  rial  majority 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  declared  by  their  votes  or 
their  conduct,  that,  in  the  fourth  charge,  there  are  no 

-GROUNDS  FOR  IMPEACHMENT  of  Mr.  Haftings* 

In  eftimating  the  character,  and  judging  of  the  conduct,  of 
men  in  public  offices,  we  are  to  confider  the  fituation  in  which 
they  are  placed.  A  company  of  merchants,  at  the  head  of 
an  extenfive  empire,  feparated  from  them  by  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  forms  a  new  fituation  in  human  affairs.  We  may 
as  well  expeft  the  grape  or  the  pine^ apple  to  ripen  in  the  pop- 
lar regions,  as  that  a  genius,,  equal  to  the  liberal  exercife  of 
fovereign  power,  fhould  fpring  from  the  compting-houfe. 
The.  character,  of  merchant  will  ever  predominate  over  that 
•  of  fovereigm  Mercantile  habits  draw  them,  in  a  flatural  and 
inlenfible  manner,  to  prefer  the  tranfitory  profit  of  the  mo- 
oopolift  to  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  prince ;  and  in 
grafpingthe  preient,  to  forget  the  future.,  Confidered  as 
Sovereigns,  their  intereft  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  govern ;  confidered.  as  merchants,  it  is  fre- 
quently oppofite. 

\  But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government  carries  disorder*  in 
its  eflence,  that  of  its  admimftration  is  ftill  more  faulty. 

Power 
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Power  is  Vefted  ia  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profcflion  whictfj, 
however  refpeftable,  in  no  country  of  the  world  carries  along 
with  it  the  authority  which  commands  the  veneration,  and 1 
fecures  the  obedience,  of  the  people.  Such  a  council  can 
onlj  imprefs  awe  by  the  military  force  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied ;  and  hence  the  government  necefTarily  become* 
military  and  despotic. 

From  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  too,  the  fervants  of  the 
Company  inay  beidifpofed  to  fupport  their  own  intereft,  both 
againft  that  of  their  millers,  and  thecountry  which  they  go* 
vern.  The  real  interefts  of  the  matters,  if  their  minds  were 
fufficiently  enlarged  to  underftand  it,  is  the  6me  with  that 
of  the  country;.,  but  it  is. not  to  withrthe  Company's  fervants 
in  India.  Motive^  to  rapacity  muft  frequently  arife  in  that 
lingular  form  of  government,  in  which  every  member  of 
adminiftration-wiihes  to  realize  a  fortune,  and  to  retire,  and 
to  whofe"  intereft,  afterwards,"  it  h  perfeftly  indifferent 
though  the  whole  country  were  overrun  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  or 
iwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
ftance,.and  redounds  highly  to  the  praife-of  Mr.  Haftingf^ 
that,  while  raoft  perfons  in  high  office  in  India  have  been  ac* 
cufed  of  the  vices  which  arede  from  the  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, viz.  perfonal  rapacity,  the  auri  facta  fames,,  the  defire 
of  ere&ing  perfonal  emolument  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
Company ;  thefe  have  never  been  imputed  to  the  governor'; 
.and,  after  9II  the  charges  that  have  been  made.aigainft  him, 
perhaps  the  decifion  of  an  impartial  public  .will  be,  thaty 
though  he  may  .have  been  led  into  errors,  which  no 
perfon  in  his  fituation  could  have  avoided,  he  has  rendered 
fervices  tq  his  country  which  no  other  individual  of  the  age 
could  have  performed. 


To    Correspondents;  . 

J5*  S»  S'»  favour  is  not  finijhed  enough  fir  publication. 
*  C.  P*s  memorandum  Jball  he  attended  to. 

t  A.  B's  ftriSures  are.  pointed  and  fevere.  We  are  not,  however, 
difhleafed  with  them  3  hut  if  eg  to  affure  this  correjpondent  that  he  it  mif- 
taken  in  afcribinfc  to  fear  the  omiffim  be  complains  of,  which  ig  indeed 
purely  owing  to  accident.  Of  this  <we  Jball  endeavour  to  give  A.  H* 
foon  ftronger  proofs  than  promifes ;  as  we  have  an  amotion  to  pleafe 
readers  of  bis  cultivated  good fenfe. 

%*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefted  to 
befent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fteet-ftreet,  London;  vjhere  Sui- 
fcrihers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are .refpeQfully  defired  to  give  im 
their  Names*  '         - 
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Art.  I.  The  Biftory  of  the  Lives  ofABeillarcl  and  HeJtifd} 
com£rifing  a  Period  of  Eighty-four  Years,  from  1679  to  1163* 

*  With  their  genuine  Letters]  from  the  ColleSion  of  Amboijei 
By  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Beringtoh.  4to.  il.  is.  boards,  Bir- 
mingham printed.    Robinfons,  London.    1787* 

♦T^HE  amours  and  misfortunes  of  Abelard  and  Heloife, 
'**  the:  moft  accomplished  perfons  of  the  age  to  which 
they  belonged,  have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  the 
page  of  the  hiftorian,  and  the  fong  of  the  poet.  The  works 
*of  Abelard,  colle&ed  with  much  care  by  Francis  d'Amboife, 
and  firft  published  in  1616,  furnifli  the  materials  for  all  the 
fubfequent  publications  on  the  fubjeft.  The  Hiftoria  Cala- 
mitatum,  or  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  written  by  Abelard 
hirrffelf,  is  the  genuine  repofitory  from  which  the  chief  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  Jiiftory  are  collefted.  Andrew  du  Chefne, 
under  the  affe&ed  ^appellation  of  £%uercetanus  *,  wrote  ex- 
planatory notes  to  thefe  Memoirs,  which  are  fubjoined  to 
Amboife's  Colle&ioh.  Otl)o  Frifingenenfis,  Geoffrey,  a  monk 
of  Clairvaux,  Bernard  of  Citaux,  and  Peter  the  Venerable, 


*  This  affe&ation  of  claffical  names  was  common  at  the  revival  of 
letters.  Angus  Wood,  a  Scotch  author,  took  the  heathen  appellation 
of  Eneas  Silvius;  and  George  Buchanan,  in  his  Hiftory,  bellows  the 
name  of  Sophocardios  on  Wifliart,  one  of  the  apoftles,  or,  as  Dr. 
Jobnfon  exprefles  it,  one  of  the  ruffians  of  reformation. 

Eng.Rkv.VoUX.  March  1787.  ^  a**1** 


l6z    Berlngton'j  Hi/Iffy  nf  the  Lives  of  AbeiUard andHehifd. 
abbot  of  Cluni,  are  the  cotemporary  authors  who  princi- 
pally mention  the  life  or  transitions  of  Abelard. 

BayJe,  in  his  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Dictionary,  has  re- 
lated at  large  the  ftory  of  thefe  uhfortunate  lovers ;  but  his 
loofe  and  prurient  imagination  faw  only  the  grofs  threads  in 
the  texture  ot  their  loves  ;  and  he  has  interweaved  fo  many 
anecdotes'  of  ancient  arid  modern  obfcenity,  as  to  dil^uft 
modefty,  and  offend  tafie.  Ddln.  Getvaife,  an  abbot  of'La 
Trappe,  has  gone  into  the  other  extreme ;  and,  in  his  Lives 
of  Abelard  and  Heloife,  publifhed  in  1720,  has  delineated 
them  as  perfeft  models  of  fanflity  and  virtue.  Selecting 
from  fheJe  materials,  the  ingenious  and  enlightened  author 
before  us  has  ftruck  the  happy  medium  between  panegyric 
and  fatire  ;  drawn  a  juit  portrait  of  thefe  celebrated  lovers 
and  conventuals;  and  blended  their  adventures  with  the 
tranfactions  of  the  times.  - 

The  Memoirs  of  Petrarch,  written  by  De  Sade,  feem  to 
have  fuggettcd  the  model  of  this  publication.    The  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  Hiftory  are  no  lefs  illuftrious  than  Petrarch, 
nd  the  collateral  aiiiflance  of  the  principal  bm*. 
lourilhed,  and  the  great  events  that  took  place, 
ing  period,  of  eighty-four  years,  which  mea- 
1  of  Abelard  and  Heloiie,  give  it  an  equal  title, 
jnentioned  work,  to  the  curiflfity  and  attention 
After  having  related  the  early  particulars  in 
elard,  and  the  wonderful  lucceis  that  attended 
prances,  our  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
age,  when  the  ingenuity,  of  men  was  everted 
id  m  the  fophifms  of  perverted  logic,  and  the 
iird  metaphyfics,     He  then  fteps  into  general 
relates   the  pubjic  tranfactions  of  the  times, 
of  the  bold  .and  extravagant,  but  fyflematici 
Sregbry'the  Seventh,  whpwi/hed  fp  fubjedt  all 
if  Ghrillendom  to  the  triple  crown,  is  too  fa- 
vourable to  that  proud-fpjntea  pontiff;  but  his  relation  of 
the  tirft  crufade  contains  juit  and  political  views  of  hif- 
tory' 

'  After  Conftandne,  in  the  fttvth.  eentury,  had  given  eelebrity  to 

the  Chrhlian  religion,  and  byh\i  cftft.  ffldfthst  of  hi?  mother  Helen, 
taleftineln  particular,  the  native  land  of  our  Saviour,  had  been  deco- 
rated with  many  moitttmeirts-flf -their -prety-,  and  the  holy  places  at  Je- 
■rufaiem  had-been  brought  out  jo  more  public  infpeftion,  a  cercajn  in- 
flinftive  veneraiion  for  that  djltant  and  venerable  fnq[  fcized  qji  the 
minds  of  men.  The  foil,  on  which  Jems  Chrift  had  flood,  th«y 
deemed  bleflod;  and,  wliat  fcems  mare  extraordinary,  fays  a  writer 
«he  does  riot  always  reafoii  juftly,  even  (he  inflriUMnts  which  had 

been 
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*W  «ft4  ip  A^ftl^tog  Pf  %»*  Jjpfifl-  ^hat  nian,  concuss  hp, 
left  to  the  free  impulfe  or  humanity,  would  imprint  his  kifl£s  0$  the 
a**&*thtfl#WHh*)&<#  fa^&  &&$>.  THV  new  impre£ 
fion  was  hmwax  Wft^l  f*d,  in  VW  it  was  founded  on  ideals  of 
*k?  fop&tifl  piety.  Jj  may  J>e  calW  *w,  becaufe  it  feems  to  have  . 
had  no  pJaf €  m  $U*  flunks  of  tfcq£  CV#^D5  wbo  were  contemporary  . 
to  jfce  period  w&ea  tfeeg^at  tragedy  was performed. 

«  CoQftaatjge,  *s  &$  Wftorians  relate,  had  feep  a  miraculous  appa- 
rition p/th^  cro.ft  *  a^d  fl^ier  t}ia*%a  fte  tad  cpnqiiered.  f  rpm  tpajt 
twa#  &p  *W$  m*  »P  longer  a  mar^  of  tafamy  j  k  waved  on  the  ban- 
ners of  his  afgny;  ^  tfceRorcian  eagle  was  taught  to  ftoop  before  it* 
Om  ©/  gpmpjjiffiejat  ft>  the  W^er  frf  «h?  w.p/lfl,  had  no  pious  impulfe 
helped  fte  bias,  &  was  natura)  that  sejfpect  /hould  be  j(hewn  to  this , 
fawpjred  figju 

*  Pil^QMf  s  (o  &c  iftly  lanpl  foqn  became  frequent,  and  fpon  they 
Wtre  frftipwfa .  Even  affer  the  definition  of  the  wejtern  empire,  the 
journey  wa^s  ^tended  with  no  peculiar  difficulties,  becaufe  the  new\ 
kingdom*  yiimb  arpft  continued  tp  profefs  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  in ' 
the  feveosk  ceg*  ujy  the  gfeat  change  took  place ;  when  the  difciples  pf 
MaJjoj&tf,  4  ftf«f4e  divided  from  us  by  region,  by  language,  and  by 
manners,  jrftfe  Jt&e  a  dark  cloud,  in  the  Eafr,  and  fpread  themfelvea 
over  the  furface  of  many  kingdoms,  StUl  were  the  pilgrims  permitted 
tp  refoit  to  JflrpCtfem  t  $  be  pious  travellers  carne  not  empty  handed ;  it 
was  befides  a«(pecj«.s  o/d$vptiqn  of  which  (he  infidels  were  themfelvea. 
rather  fwi  i  and  Ptfiojfey  w^ould  be  pteafed  at  the  fig^t  cjf  ftch  a  mpt- 
ley  cootourfe  of  grangers  ftom  every  corner  of  Europe.  Mecca,  off 
its  brigfoeft  days,  eRyld  fca/dly  bpaft  pf  a  fairer  fpeclacle.  ., 

-  ?  Tfegs*  for  /Btfry  years*  continued  this  woaderous  practice;  when 
A* Safifc  efls,4na&r«  $jf  tfce  .land,  no  forger  pleafed  with  the  idle  fcene, 
prir«|a|ed  fey  jtfea  njjfspjtfuft  of  thp.j^grims,  or  apprehenjive,  not 
wkbtw  reaffcu,  rtW  f  ntjmflafin  migjit  at  lift  prompt  them  to  meditate 
d*fig«s  agajnft  the.  gate,  began  tp  fhew  them  fewer  mark's  of  kind* 
9Gbi  and  turn  opprpiftd  thpfe  of  ^ie  CbriiLian  name  who  were  fettled 
tafligft  item.  JQf  thif  o.ppreffios,  an^  of  their  own  ifl-tieatmentv 
they  &ii  a|^ous  and  exaggerated  tale  on  thajr  return  to  Europe ;  and 
dreadful  indeed.,  they  faid,  it  was-  that  the  holy  places  mould  be  pof- 
fcfifedty  ;ftt4ac|ftrid  £stis  ^^e.reljgipacif  Clirift!  To  attempt  tkeir 
j*toe,  hpw$Y&,  w&  an  a£  9f  fotew  f$\yfry  wWc)i  ojuy  $$  tytfp 
•f  agef  .coajdJj|>ng.tpi»atMrity. 

*  The  Or#^iaaj^|W ors,  indeed,  were  ever  at  war  with  the  Otta- 
mftfl  powftri ^fc^ti.t (was  to  4efe/i4  ^heir  oi^n  frontiers,  w)iich  tbf  e^emy 
daily  iny*died  ^vi*  facpeie.  The  blpp^ran  baftk  ppon  t^^cAft,  and 
the  ftfpdd  tOwert  of  Cpq(laati«opje  trembj|d  for  their  own  fecflrity .  It 
wets  ftOitirte  flojtfaiak  of  foreign  conquers.  The  Gotl^s,  the  Lombards, 
the  Fnanjw,  afyl  ^wr  natipw,  whic^  now  iofe  into  power  in  the  Weir, 
werembrotlfid  in  domeftic  quarrels,  pr  occupied  with  iciacmes'of  Jeff* 
pnf&riUlipq.  JEvfta  fron|  ^e  jn£dejg ,the/iH«lves  th^y.had  reafon  to 
fear  the  moft  ruinous  incurfions ;  already  they  vyere  \xi  ppfiifton  of  tho 
tao&ftasi&  frfifvyxb^of  Spaifl ;  an^  ^fee  fata  pf  .Spain  itemed  to  hover 
cyer.ti^^hcr,  fiaft*  of  J^ttrflfc.  <^mo«  policy  &oold  have  told 
AflriKhat  th«  belt  fecarity  againit  the  inroads  of  an  enemy  is>  to  carry 
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war  into  his  own  territories.   Bat  I  have  faid  that  the  European  powers 
were  themfelves  unfettled. 

. '  It  was  only  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
Weftern  Chriftians  conceived  the  defign  of  a  general  confederation 
againft  the  infidels  of  the  Eaft.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  the  man  whofe 
virtues  1  praifed,  whofe  abilities  I  admired,  but  whofe  extravagancies 
I  centered,  feems  firft  to  have  adopted  the  grand  idea.  Hiloriana 
tell  us  that  he  was  moved  to  it  by  the  melancholy  recital  of  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  Chriftians  who  groaned  under  the  Ottoman  yoke.  It 
might  indeed  be,  that,  knowing  how  powerfully  a  tale  of  diftrefs  oper- 
ated on  the  human  mind,  he  would  not  lofe  its  effect ;  and  therefore 
urged  it  as  an  efficacious  motive  whereby  to  accomplim  more  eafily  his 
deigns.  Bat  he  was  too  wife  a  man,  I  think,  to  give  much  weight,  in 
his  own  mind,  to  a  circumftance  in  itfelf  fo  trifling.  Thefe  Chriftians 
were  not  numerous,  and  might  readily  have  withdrawn  from  the  hand 
which  opprefled  them.  Nor  can  I  for  a  moment  fuppofe  he  would 
deign  to  give  a  lingle  thought  to  the  fuggeftion,  that,  by  marching  into . 
the  Eaft,  he  (hould  be  able  to  give  protection  to  the  pilgrims,  or  facili- 
tate their  wild  emigrations  into  Paleftine.  Gregory  had  other  views. 
The  infidel  powers  were  become  terrible  to  Europe;  their  depredations 
were  feared  upon  every  maritime  coaft;  they  had  landed  in  Italy,  and 
infulted  the  gates  of  Rome. 

*  Europe,  I  have  alfo  faid,  was  cruelly  lacerated  by  internal  wars; 
the  hand  of  every  man  was  armed  againft  his  brother;  nor  did  it  feem, 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  that  this  deplorable  fcene  could  be 
brought  to  a  conclufion.  They  had  had  recourfe  indeed  to  a  lingular 
expedient,  which  was  called  the  Truce  of  GoJ,  whereby  it  was  for* 
bidden,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  make  any  attack  on  a  pri- 
vate enemy,  from  the  fetting  of  the  fun  on  Wednefday  to  its  riling  on 
Monday  morning.  This  was  fome  relief.  Commerce  and  agriculture, 
the  fioews  and  the  wealth  of  ftatts,  were  little  known ;  or  thofc  thou- 
fand  arts  of  peace  which  give  employment  to  the  more  populous  na- 
tions of  modern  times.  But  could  the  arms,  which  Chriftians  nfed  for 
mutual  deftrudlion,  be  turned  againft  a  common  enemy,  the  evils  of 
domeftic  difcord  would  ceafe,  and  Europe  might  again  profper  and  be 
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*  When  in  this  light  we  view  the  crufades,  they  will  not  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dictated  by  that  wild  enthufiafm  to  which  generally 
they  are  afqribed;  not  that  I  mean  to  inftnuate  that  the  multitude  or 
their  leaders  were  influenced  by  fuch  rational  motives;  thefe  can  only 
belong  to  fuch  men  as  Gregory,  or  to  Urban  his  fucceffor.  The 
marching  crufaders  waved  their  banners  under  a  more  animating  im- 
puhe;  They  viewed  themfelves  as  the  chofen  foldiers  of  the  Cord  ; 
they  looked  to  the  land  of  Paleftine  as  to  a  country  they  had  a  right  to 
occupy,  not  refleding,  if  the  prefent  pofleftbrs  were  ejected,  that  it 
(hould  devolve  to  the  Jews  as  an  old  inheritance;  and  they  were  pro- 
mifed,  that,  in  the  blood  of  the  unbelieving  mtuTulmen,  their  own 
crimes  (hould  be  cancelled. 

«  To  the  expedition,  of  which  I  fhall  now  fpeak,  had  been  a  ca- 
rious prelude  in  1064,  wiien  fevcn  thoufaad  Germans,  at  the  head  of 
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whom  was  Sigefroi,  archbifliop  of  Mayence,  in  a  body  took  up  the 
pilgrim's  ftaff,  and  marched  towards  Jerafalem.  They  were  attacked, 
even  on  Good  Friday,  by  a  fuperior  band  of  twelve  thoufand  Arabs, 
and,  after  a  ftout  defence,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  the 
rapacious  infidels,  when  nnexpe&edly,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun  00 
Eafter  Sunday,  they  were  refcued  by  an  army  of  Turks,  and  conduced, 
under  a  ftrong  efcort,  to  the  walls  of  Jerafalem ! 

•  When  the  minds  of  men,  from  a  concurrence  of  drcumftances, 
have  been  long  expofed  to  certain  impreffions,  it  matters  not  with  what 
difguft,  or  even  horror,  they  were  at  firft  received,  gradually  they  be* 
come  familiarized  with  them,  and  reafon,  or  what  by  them  is  called 
reafon,  will  foon  be  difpofed  to  give  them  its  folemn  approbation.  At 
this  moment  the  moft  trifling  caule  will  produce  the  greateft  effeft ;  it  is 
a  ipark  which  falls  upon  a  mine  of  gunpowder/       ' 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  enthufiafm  and 
ruftic  eloquence  of  Feter  the  Hermit  were  the  fpring  and 
origin  of  thefe  romantic  undertakings,  while  he  was  only 
a  rude  engine  adapted  to  a  rude  age,  to  accomplilh  the  views 
which  the  ambition  of  Gregory  had  fuggefted,  and  the  po- 
licy of  Urban  faw  proper  to  purfue.  rhilofophical  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind  mark  the  difference  between  a  mere  com- 
piler of  events,  and  a  writer  of  hiftory. 

Returning  from  his  digreffion  into  the  ftate  of  public  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Berrington  describes  the  progrefs  of  Abelard  to 
the  acme  of  literary  fame  among  his  cotemporaries.    He 
was  originally  deftined  to  arms,  but,  from  the  education 
which  he  had  received,  foon  loft  all  relifli  for  the  purfuits  of 
that  brilliant  profeffioft,  and  refigned  his  inheritance,  with 
all  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  to  his  younger  brothers. 
€€  At  the  feet  of  Minerva,"  lays  he,  "  I  facrificed  all  the 
*'  military  pomp  which  blazes  round  the  car  of  the  god  of 
"  war."    In  that  period,  perhaps  the  darkeft  which  divides 
ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  the  page  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man literature  was  open  to  the  eye  of  the  ftudent.     But  the 
uncongenial  tafte  of  the  times  could  not  reliih  thefe  precious 
remains  of  antiquity ;  and  all  that  they  acquired  from  the 
perufal  was  to  multiply  the  fources  of  fophiftry,  and  im- 
prove in  the  art  ot  wrangling.      The    vi&ories  of  the 
lchools,  however,  being  the  only  literary  prize  that  was 
known  in  an  ignorant  age,  had  charms  as  attradive  tQ  in- 
tellectual ambition  or  vanity  as  thofe  of  the  forum  or  the 
field.    Whatever  engages  general  attention  awakens  emu- 
lation ;  epic  poetry,  or  fcholaftic  difputation,  may  equally 
open  the  career  to  diftin&ion  and  preeminence.    When 
Abelard  had  borne  the  palm  from  all  his  rivals,  and  rifen 
on  the  ruins  of  his  mailers  in  philofophy,  the  critical  period 
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**  Is  enervated,  \fr.Mte  the .  {^(Jufee AQe  of  fieaAirc.cbfrplettt 
f  tfcs  y J#<?ryf    At  3  tiifce  when  I  thought  my lelf  this  firft 
u  phta&pner  in  Ei*ro«ea  J,  who  Jiad  fcesji  a  patterr*  of  ?lr* 
«*  tue,  firft  loofencd  (to  reign  at  the  call  o£  p*fi*o».    In 
*'  proportion  a»  I  had  life*  higher  in  the  fcale  of  literary 
"  excellence,  the  lower  did  I  fink  in  Vfti*?f  depiarity,, 
<<  Pride. and  pita/ore  were  the  monfte*s  *ha*  febdtied  ri»e *.* 
But,  to  account  for  "this  opining  of  his  cft*r*fl!er,  we  fftaj 
flippy  the  defefi*  of  his  Kog^ap her,  arid*  remark,  (hit  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  ucentiotis ,  to  an  e£t!rerfte;  And 
that,  after  having  attained,  by  the  exertions  of  genius,  2nd 
the  eiefcife  of  1  dff-denial,  to  the  head  of  the  literary  World, 
It  was  not  unnatural  for  a  young  philofopher  to  wift  torelai 
from  his  efforts,  and  to  enjoy  his  confetjuence  and  hU  plea* 
fure  in  the  correfponding  attra<5Hons  of  beauty,  arid  recr> 
probations  of  love.    At  this  time  Hefoife,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  Celebrated  far  her  beauty,  her  literature  and  wit, 
drew  the  public  eye,  arid  the  attention  of  Abtelird.    Frorri 
preconceived  views  of  fedudrion,  not  the  generous  impulfe 
of  love,  he  procured  adrhrfflon  into  the  houfe  of  her  uncle 
as  her  tutor  in  philofbphy.    u  Viewing  this  ftmplicity  of 
««  the  uncle,"  obferves  Abefard  f?  "  1  was  not  left  afta- 
*'  nifhed  than  if  1  hud  behdd  a  fhepherd  intrufting   bfs 
u  lamb  to  the  care  of  a  hungry  wolf.    He  committed  hfe 
"  niece  to  me,  to  be  taught  ana  to  be  corrected  as  I  pleafed  \ 
*<  which,  in  fa#,  was  fupplying  rtie  with  every  occaiion,  not 
«•  only  of  gaining  her  afre&ions,  but  lifcewife  with  a  power 
**-  of  forcing  her,  by  chaftifemerrt,  to  comply  wfth  my  de-* 
*<  fires,  flvould  perfuafion  prove  irteflfeAiial/     Nothing  can 
mark  more  ftrongly  the  baftnefs  of  the  philofophicai  fe*» 
ducer,  and  the  determined  fenfualift.  **A  growing  attach-* 
tnent  between  the  fexes,  from  congenial  ftudies,  and  re* 
fembling  minds,  fuch  asllouflfeau  has  defcribed  ih  the  New 
Heloife,  will  meet  with  an  advocate,  or  an  'ajiologift,  in  the 
bed  bofems ;  but  a  cajm  and  logical  phtn  of  fecruftlon  by  % 
philofopher,  who,  from  the  vanity  of  conqueft,  and  the  vice 
ot  ieniuality,  coolly  concerted  and  accomph'ihed'  the  ruin  of 
the  moft  amiable  woman  of  his  age,   mint  revolt '  every 
reader  who  has  either  tafte  or  virtue,  and  reconcile  him,  in 

fome  meafore,  to  the  future  difcfters.  in  the  life  of  Abelard* 
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With  much  minutenefs  and  little  delicacy  he  details  the}- 
circumftaaces  of  their  ftudiou&  hours,  and  relates  the  pre- 
grefs  his  pupil  loon  made  in  the  art  of  love  *.  The  admir- 
ation procured  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name  prepared  the 
heart  of  Heloife  for  more  tender  ftnpreffions ;  every  refine<f 
art  of  fedudlion  was  praftifed  to  heighten  the  natural  in* 
fluence  of  perfonal  attractions^ ;  the  uruggle  was  too  grea( 
for  female  virtue  at  that  inexperienced  age ;  Helqife  begaq 
to  love ;  and,  from  a  combination  of  incidents  joined  to  a 
natural  caft  of  difpofitions,  fueh  a  ftrength  of  paffion  tpofc 
pofleflion  of  her  foul,  as  the  wild  legends  of  romance  hav* 
ieldom  exhibited.  Her  firft  letter  explains,  in  a  beautiful 
and  affedting  manner,  the  origin  and  the  enthufiafm  of  he| 
tove# 

*  Heaven  knows  I  in  all  my  love  it  was  you,  and  yon  only  I  fought 
for.  I  looked  for  no  dowry,  no- alliances  of  marriage.  1  was  even, 
infenfible  to  my  own  gleafutes;  nor  had  I  a  will  to  gratify.  AW  was 
abforbed  in  you.  I  call  Abeillard  to  witnefs.  In  the  name  of  irif* 
there  may~be  fomething  more  holy,  fomethjug  more  iwpofing;  but 
the  name  of  nufirefs  was  ever  to  me  a  more  charming  found ;  the  more 
I  humbled  myfelf  before  you,  the  greater  right  I  thought  1  fhoujd  have; 
to  your  favour  j  and  thus  alfo  I  hoped  the  lefs  to  injure  the  fplendid 
reputation  you  had  acquired. 

'  fhie  circumftanee,  on  your  own  account,  you  did  not  quite  forget 
to  mention  in  tfye  letter  p  your  friend*  You  related  alio  fome  of  thf 
arguments  1  then  urged  to  deter  you  from  that  fatal  marriage ;  but  you; 
fuppreifed  the  greater  part,  by  which  I  was  induced  to  prefer  bye  to 
matrimony,  and  liberty  to  chains*  I  call  Heaven  to  witneis !  Should 
.Auguftus,  mailer  of  the  world,  offer  me  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  £e* 
cure  to  me  the  uninterrupted  command  of  the  univerfe,  I  iho^ld  deem 
it  at  once  more  eligible  and  more  honourable  to  be  called  the  miftrefs 
of  Abeillard,  than  the  wife  of  Caefar.  The  fource  of  merit  is  not  in 
riches  or  in  power;  thefe  are  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  but  virtue  only  gives 
worth  and  excellence. 

'  The  woman  who  prefers  a  rich  to  a  poor  man,  (hews  (he  has  a  ve- 
nal foul.  In  a  hufband,  it  is  his  wealth,  and  not  himfelf,  which  (he 
admires ;  and  to  her,  who  marries  with  this  view,  fome  reward  aiay 
be  due,  but  no  gratitude.  It  is  clear  that  I  have  not  mifconilrued  her 
intentions :  propole  but  a  richer  match,  and,  if  not  too  late,  (he  will 
embrace  it  with  ardour.  The  truth  of  my  opinion  the  learned  Af- 
pafia  has  confirmed  in  a  cortrerfation  with  Xenophon  and  his  wife,  as 
related  by  Efchines  the  diftiple  of  Socrates.  When,  toe&tt  a  recon- 
citation  betwixt  them,  (he  had  propo&d  this  reasoning,  Afpafia  thus 
concludes:  "  When  you  have  got  16  far  as  mutually  to  be  convinced 
that  there  lives  not  a  better  man,  and  a  more-fottunate  woman,  all 
yvui  thoughts  will  be  directed  to  produce  the  greateA  good :  Xeno- 
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phon  will  be  Happy  in  the  reflexion  that  he  is  married  to  the  beft  of 
women,  and  fhc,  on  her  fide,  that  her  hulband  is  the  beft  of 


men." 


4  Thefe  fentiments  are  beautiful;  they  feem  the  production  rather 
of  wifdom  herfelf,  than  of  philofophy.  Bat,  in  the  married  ftatc, 
.  Ihonld  this  favourable  opinion  be  even  grounded  on  error,  how  charm* 
ing  is  it  to  be  thus  deceived f  It  produces  love;  and  on  this  refts  the 
fureft  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity ;  while  purity  of  mind  cooperates  far 
snore  efficacioufly  than  her  filler  virtue. 

'  But  that  happinefs,  which  in  others  is  fometimes  the  effect  of  fancy, 
in  me  was  the  child  of  evidence.  They  might  think  their  hufbands 
perfect,  and  were  happy  in  the  idea ;  but  I  knew  that  you  were  fuch, 
and  the  univerfe  knew  the  fame.  Thus,  the  more  my  affection  was 
fecured  from  all  poflible  error,  the  more  fteady  became  its  flame. 
Where  was  found  the  king  or  the  philofopher  that  had  emulated  your 
reputation?  Was  there  a  village,  a  city,  a  kingdom,  that  did  not 
ardently  wifh  even  to  fee  you  ?  When  you  appeared  in  public,  who 
did  not  run  to  behold  you  ?  And  when  you  withdrew,  every  neck  was 
ftretched,  every  eye  fprang  forward,  to  purfue  you.  The  married  and 
Che  unmarried  women,  when  Abeillard  was  away,  longed  for  his  com- 
pany ;  and,  when  he  was  prefent,  every  bofom  was  on  fire.  No  lady 
of  diftin&ion,  no  princefs,  that  did  not  envy  Heloifa  the  pofleflion  of 
her  Abeillard. 

*  You  poflefled,  indeed,  two  qualifications,  a  tone  of  voice,  and  a 
grace  in  tinging,  which  gave  you  the  control  over  every  female  heart. 
Thefe  powers  were  peculiarly  yours :  for  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever 
fell  to  the  fhare  of  any  other  philofopher.  To  foften,  by  playful  amufe- 
snent,  the  ftern  labours  of  philofophy,  you  competed  feveral  fonnets  on 
love,  and  on  fimilar  fubjeds.  Thefe  you  were  often  heard  to  (ing, 
when  the  harmony  of  your  voice  gave  new  charms  to*  the  expreffion. 
In  all  circles  nothing  was  talked  of  but  Abeillard  ;  even  the  moll  igr 
norant,  who  could  not  judge  of  compofition,  were  enchanted  by  the 
melody  of  your  voice.  Female  hearts  were  unable  to  refill  the  im- 
prefliou.  1  hus  was  my  name  foon  carried  to  dill  ant  nations ;  for  the 
loves  of  Heloifa  and  Abeillard  were  the  conftant  theme  of  all  your 
fongs.    What  wonder,  if  1  became  the  fubje&  of  general  envy  I 

4  You  pofiefled,  befides,  every  endowment  of  mind  and  body.  But, 
alas !  if  my  happinefs  then  raifed  the  envy  of  others,  will  they  not  now 
be  compelled  to  pity  me  ?  And  furely,  even  {he,  who  was  then  my 
enemy,  will  now  drop  a  tear  at  my  fad  reverfe  of  fortune.* 

Nothing  can  exprefs  more  ftrongly  the  elegance  of  Eloife's 
jnind,  and  the  power  of  paffion  over  her  devoted  breaft. 
An  attachment  to  thofe  who  have  obtained  a  celebrated 
name  in  arts  or  arms,  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  in  the 
characters  of  .women ;  nor  can  there  be  a  nobler  object  of 
female  ambition  *,     The  elegant  accomplishments,    and 
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*  Penelope,  in  the  Odyfley,  affigns,  as  the  reafon  of  her  conflancy 
to  Ulyffes,  "  that  (he  was  attached  to  the  glory  of  her  hufbaad.  * 
Mr.  Pope,  who  knew  the  Greek  language  and  heroic  nature  equally 
well,  Jus  omitted  this  circumitanse, 
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fafcinating  manners,  of  Abelard  completed  the  conqueft 
which  his  reputation  and  renown  began,  and  poor  Heloife 
became  the  viftim  of  love.  When  ihe  fays  that  "  ihe 
«  would  rather  be  the  miflrefs  of  Abelard  than  the  wife  of 
«  Cefar,"  we  rriuft  remember  that  Abelard,  being  deftined 
to  the  church,  was  prohibited  to  marry.  A  lady,  to  whom 
the  celebrated  biftiop  of  Meaux  was  early  attached,  is  faid 
to  have  thrown  herfelf  into  a  convent  in  order  to  prevent  z 
matrimonial  union,  which  would  have  marred  his  future 
profpe&s  in  life,  and  promotion  in  the  church. 

From  the  fame  generous  motives,  when  Abelard  propofed 
marriage  to  Heloife,  after  their  amours  were  difcpvered, 
flie  replied,  with  a  firm  tone,  ««  No,  Abelard ;  I  can  never 
"  confent  to  become  your  wife.  If  to  fave  my  honour  be 
<c  your  objeft,  moft  evidently  you  miftake  the  means* 
"  What  reproaches  fliould  I  rrjerit  from  the  world,  from 
u  the  fchools  of  philofophy,  were  I  to  draw  from  them 
"  their  brighteft  ftar  ?  And  (hall  a  woman  dare  /to  appro- 
€t  priate  to  herfelf  that  man  whom  Nature  meant  to  be  the 
"  ornament  and  the  bene  f aft  or  of  the  human  race  ?  No, 
<c  Abelard;  1  am  not  yet  fo  fliamelefs.  Then  refleft  on  die 
"  Hate  of  matrimony  itfelf ;  with  its  littleneffes  and  its  cares; 
"  how  inconfiftent  is  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  philofopher! 
"  Socrates  was  a  married  man;  and  the  example  of  his  life 
"  has  been  fet  up  as  a  beacon  to  warn  his  followers  from  the 
"  fatal  rock.  The  feats  of  Xantippe  are  upon  faithful  re- 
4t  cord.  The  hidden  feelings  of  my  foul  ftiall  be  open  to 
«•  you.  Abelard,  it  is  in  you  only  that  all  my'wifhes  centre. 
u  1  look  for  no  wealth,  no  alliances,  no  proyifion.  I  have 
"  no  pleafures  to  gratify,  no  will  to  ferve,  but  yours."  The 
Jovers,  however,  were  married ;  and  from  that  period  their 
misfortunes  were  to  commence. 

The  biography  of  two  fuch  celebrated  perfons  as  Abelard 
and  Heloife  is  an  objeft  of  literary  curiofity ;  and  the  addi- 
tional light  which  it  throws  on  the  twelfth  century,  render 
it  interening  to  the  public.  A  Roman  Catholic  writer  too, 
attached  to  his  religion,  but  free  from  its  prejudices,  and 
who  writes  in  the  fpirit  of  philofophy,  is  a  pew  chara&er  in 
the  republic  of  letters. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Alt  t.  II.  Qbftr&atiens  relattw  chitffy  U  PiSurefjue  Beauty, 
madf  in  the  Tta*  1772,  $n  fever al  Parts  ofEmgland,  parti- 
cularly the  Mountains  and  Lakes  ef  Cumberland  and'Wefi- 

.  meretand.  My  William  Gilpin,  M.  A.  Prebendary  6f  Salt/bury; 
and  Vicar  rf  Btldre  in  New  Fsreft,  near  Lymingtm*  2  vols. 
8vo.   il.  us.  6d.    Blamire.    London,  1786. 

THESE  Obfervations,  the  author  informs  ns,  were  writ-' 
ten  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  intended  folely  fed 
Ills  ewn  amufement.     The  partiality  of  his  friends,  and 
particularly  that,  of  Mr.  Mafon,  who,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Gray,  has  fpoken  refpeftfully  of  this  performance,  induced 
kirn  to  think  it  lefs  unworthy  of  public  notice.    The  late 
Duchefs  Dbwfrger  of  Portland,  it  teems,  offered  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  a  fubfeription,  if  Mr.  Gilpin  had  chofen  to 
defray  the  eapence  of  publication  by  fuch  an  expedient. 
Though  he  thought  proper  to  decline  this  advantageous 
propofal,  her  graced  perfuafion,  he  tells  us,  was  among  his 
principal  inducements  for  exhibiting   his  ftriflures  to  the 
public  eye.      His  fubjeel,    he  is  juftly  fenfible,    is  of  a 
Very  extenfive  nature.     To  paint  a  country  with  precifion, 
requires  not  only  great  delicacy  of  tafte,  but  repeated  oppor- 
tunities for  obftrvation.     Two  different  landfcafpes  may  be 
formed  by  the  fame  materials,  as  they  are  influenced  by  a 
bright  or  a  gloomy  Iky. ""  Diftant  views  may  be  fplendi^ly 
exhibited,   or  entirely  concealed.     Even  the  fame  objects 
may  affume  a  different  appearance,  as  they  are  illumined  by 
a  rifing  or  a  fetting  fun.    To  give  an  accurate  portrait  of 
nature  in  the  light  and  fituation  in  which  he  beheld  her,  is 
all  which  can  be  expected  from  him  who  pretends  to  de- 
lineate her  features.     When-  he  preiumes  to  correct  them, 
his  attempt  becomes  more  difficult.     He  muft  then  be  in- 
ftrutted  by  nature,  and  enlightened  by  tafte.    He  muft  be 
able  to  combine  in  his  imagination  thofe  beauties  which  are 
widely  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  creation,  and  forrti 
them  into  a  perfeft  whole.     This  is  not  to  change,  but  to 
follow  nature ;  it  is  to  improve  her  by  herfelf.     The  cele- 
brated ftatue  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  had  never  exifted,  if  the 
ftatuary  had  confined  his  imitation  to  any  fingle  beauty. 
That  iurprizing  effort  of  human  genius  owes  its  perfection  to 
the  collected  charms  of  a  great  number  of  females.     The 
painter  is  therefore  permitted  to  bring  together  the  pleafing 
features  of  nature  in  order  to  conftitute  an  attractive  land- 
scape.   What  Mr.  Gilpin  advances  on  this  fubjeft  is  inge- 
nious and  juit. 
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«  lie  Who  works  from  Wwagiwanoto,  that  is*  he  wio  calls  ft**  na-  - 
fens  the  moft  btamiJel  pans  of  her  protiifftfoas*- a  dittoes  here,  surf 
there  »f6fc-giwmd— ^xrmbiaro  tteib  assifidatty  ?  and,  ranorisg  e wp 
thing  cffira&ve*  admits  only  fueb  facts  as  #r*  t&egston*  *»d  bcautiJut* 
iriH,  in  ail  probability,  mafte  a  ouch  better  Ian dfcapt  than  he  wh+ 
takes  all  as  it  comes ;  and,  without  feleftiag  beauties,  copies  oalf 
what  he  fees  presented  in  each  particular  feene. 

'  But  you  with  for  the  reprefentation  of  fome  particular  fcefle.    It 
h  truth  yon  defire,  and  not  nxlion, 

*  Who  objefts  ?  But  even  here  you  mxstt  allow  a  little  to  the  una- 
giuatkm,  or  yottr  feene  will-  probably  never  pkafe.  What  fs  it  that 
you*  admire  r  Is  ft  the  fp<rf  y*i  ftond  en  ?  of  is  k  the  grandeur  of 
fcrae  lake— a  core  of  mountains*— an  enriched  diftaact— 4he  windings 
of  a  noble  rimer— -or  fome  artor  exhibition  which  k  iafacl  moth  to  be 
admired  ?  This  noble  fetne,  whatever  It  is,  ran  wkh  to  fee  &i  off  m 
the  heft  advantage*  In  order  therefore  to  give  thk  advantage  to  the 
part  you  admire,  you  nuift  allow  your  artift  to  take  fbrae  liberty  with 
the  ground  he  Hands  on,  which  is  evidently  not  the  part  you  admire^  * 
and  probably  abounds  with  deformities. 

«  It  is  not  meant  to  give  him  licence  inftead  of  liberty.  Of  the  grand 
exhibition  before  him,  which  k  the  portrait  you  Want,  he  mult  take  a 
faithful  copy.    If  it  prefent  any  linking  deformity,  it  is  not  a  fubject 
for  the  pencil ;  if  ihould  be  rtiirfqmmed ;  bat,  rf  it  be  pore  m  all  its 
partsythe  fore-ground  fhoukl  be  made  equal  to  it.    Yet  nothing  fhooid 
be  introduced  alien  to  the  fceae  prefenteti.    Such  alterations  enry  yoar 
artift  flioohd  make  as  the  natareof  the  country  allows,  and  the  beaut? 
of  coitipofition  requires.    Trees  he  may  generally  plant,  or  aemtve,  at 
pleaif  re.    If  a  withered  flump  fuit  the  form  of  hp  laodfcape  better 
than  the  fpreading  oak,  which  he  finds  in  nature,  he  may  make  the 
exchange— or  he  may  make  it,  if  he  wilh  for  a  fpreading  oak,  where 
he  finds  a  withered  trunk :  he  has  po  right,  we  allow,  to  add  a  mag- 
nificent callle,  an  impending  rock,  or  a  river,  to  adorn  his  fore-grounds 
Thefe  arc  new  features.    But  he  may  certainly  break  an  ill  formed 
hillock  ;  and  fhoVftoiie  earth  about  hhn  its  he  pieafes,  without  offence, 
fie  may  pull  up  a  piece  of  awkward  paling  ;  he  may  throw  down  a 
cottage;  he  may  even  turn  the  coarfe  of  a  road,,  or  a  river,  a  few  yards 
(On  this  fide,  or  that*    Thefe  trivial  alterations  may  greatly  add  to  the 
fceauty  of  his  composition ;  and  vet  they  interfere  not  with  the  troth  of 
portrait.  Mod  of  thefe  things  auy  in  fe&  he  altered  to-morrow,  though 
they  difguft  to-day.    The  road  and  the  river,  it  is  true,  keep  their  Na- 
tion ;  but  the  change  you  defite  is  fo  trifling,  that  the  eye  of  truth  can 
never  be  offended,  though  the  pi&urefque  eye  may  be  exceedingly 
'gratified.    There  is  a  rety  beautiful  fcene  on  the  banks  of  the  Tap 
near  Perth,  which  in  competition  k  eorreelly  pi&urefqec,  except  only 
that  the  river,  forming  two  parallel  lines  with  the  fides  of  the  picture, 
enters  the  fore-ground. at  right  angles.     So  ofienfive  a  form  could  not 
but  injure  the  beauty  of  any  landscape.     Would  the  truth  of  portrait  be 
iajured,  in  painting. this  iubjecl,  if  trees  were  planted  to  hide  the  de- 
formity ;  or  a  fmall  turn  given  to-  the  rivet  to  break  its  difguftiag 
regularly  V 
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Mr.  Gilpin  feems  to  have  attended,  with  great  accuracy, 
to  the  appearances  of  nature.  He  defcribes  with  precifion 
the  different  tints  which  landfcape  afiumes  from  the  various 
mediums  through  which  it  is  feen;  He'diftinguiihes  the  ef- 
fedbs  of  hazinefs,  mifts,  and  fogs.  But  unfortunately,  while 
lie  is  inculcating  what  he  knows,  he  unwarily  touches  upoft 
a  fubjed  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.  He  fliews,  by  this, 
that  he  has  attended  more  to  the  effefts  than  to  the  caufes 
of  things.  "  Thofe  mifts  and  vapours,'9  fays  he,  "  which 
44  fleam  from  the  ground  at  night,  are  difperfed  with  the 
*'  morning  fun."  Though  an  ignorant  country  girl  would 
be  pardonable  in  fo  far  believing  her  eyes  as  to  think  that  a 
mitt  rifes  from  the  ground  in  an  evening;  yet  the  reverfe  is 
a  principle  fo  eftablflhed  in  philofophy,  that  any  one  who 
afpires  to  the  appellation  of  a  fcholar,  ought  not  to  be  un- 
informed of  fo  fimple  a  truth.  The  dew  falls  in  an  even- 
ing becaufe  the  fun,  whole  power  has  kept  it  fufpended  in 
Solution  with  the  air  during  the  day,  has  withdrawn  his  a£- 
fiftance.  It  rifes  in  a  morning  from  the  very  oppofite 
caufe, 

A  defeft,  however,  in  the  knowledge  of  philofophy  does 
IK*  make  a  work  like  the  prefent,  which  is  merely  defcrip- 
tive  of  appearances,  lefs  valuable  or  entertaining.  We  turn 
with  pleafure  from  the  author's  defe&s  to  his  excellencies. 
We  acknowledge  that  he  has  ftiewn  confiderable  tafte  in  his 
feleftion  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  great  warmth  and 
energy  in  his  defcription  of  them.  He  has  much  enlivened 
his  fubjeft  by  allufions  to  hiftory,  and  by  apt  quotations 
from  the  poets.  The  following  obfervations  on  the  effect 
which  a  view  of  lakes  and  mountains  has  upon  the  imagin- 
ation, will  give  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  author's 
power*. 

4  We  may  remark,  that  the  power  which  the  imagination  hath 
over  thefe  fcenes  is  not  greater  than  the  power  which  they  have 
over  the  imagination.  No  tame  country,  however  beautiful,  however 
adorned,  can  diftend  the  mind  like  this  awful  and  majeftic  fcenery. 
The  wild  fallies  of  untutored  genius  often  ftrike  the  imagination  more 
than  the  moft  correft  effufiom  of  cultivated  parts.  Though  the  eye, 
therefore,  might  take  more  pleafure  in  a  view,  (confidered  merely  in  a 
pidurefque  light)  when  a  little  adorned  by  the  hand  of  art,  yet  I 
much  doubt  whether  fuch  a  view  would  have  that  ftrong  efred  on  the 
imagination  as  when  rough  with  all  its  bold  irregularities  about  it ; 
when  beauty  and  deformity,  grandeur  and  horror,  mingled  together, 
ftrike  the  mind  with  a  thoufand  oppofing  ideas,  and,  like  chymical 
infufions  of  an  oppofite  nature,  produce  an  effervefcence  which  no 
harmonious  mixture*  could  products. 

*  Surely 
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"  Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
'Mid  the  lone  majefty  of  untamed  nature, 
Controling  fober  rcafon". 

•  Were  a  lover  of  nature  placed  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  fuck  fcenet 
as  thefe,  the  effeft  might  be  too  ftrong :  and  in  this  inftance,  as  ia 
others,  he  might  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  his  firft  progenitor,  ia 
whom,  on  viewing  fuddenly  a  grand  landfcape,  we  are  told, 

"  So  deep  the  power  of  thofe  ingredients  piere'd, 
Ev'n  to  the  inmoft  feat  of  mortal  fight, 
That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  clofe  his  eyes, 
Sank  down,  and  all  his  fpirits  became  entranced." 

•  But  nature,  which  brings  put  the  fun  through  the  medium 
light,  hath  in  this  cafe  alfo  provided  for  the  weaknefs  of  the 
nerve.  Thefe  grand  fcenes  are  gradually  introduced ;  die  idea  grows 
imperceptibly  to  maturity.  The  great  fiones  of  yefterday  become 
rocks  to-day.  Hills,  in  a  few  ftages,  are  converted  into  mountains! 
and  we  fee,  now  and  then,  the  gtimpfe  of  a  lake  before  the  eye  is 
tilled  with  die  whole  vaft  fplendid  furface  of  it. 

'  If  the  imagination  be  thus  fired  by  thefe  romantic  fcenes,  even  ia 
their  common  Hate,  how  much  more  may  we  fuppofe  it  wrought  oa 
when  they  ftrike  us  under  fome  extraordinary  drcumftance  of  beauty  or 
terror — in  the  tranquillity  of  a  calm,  or  the  agitation  of  a  ftorm  ? 

'  Some  fcenes,  particularly  of  the  fylvan  kind,  are  perhaps  beft 
fuited  to  a  calm.  They  receive  their  principal  beauty  from  the  rich- 
ne6  of  the  obje&s,  which  is  improved  by  cheerful  and  fplendid 
lights. 

'  Other  fcenes,  lefs  enriched  by  objefts,  are  meagre  in  a  calm  and 
glaring  funfhine ;  a  bright  hemifphere  only  renders  their  poverty  more 
apparent.  To  fuch  fcenes  a  ftorm,  which  produces  fubume  ideas  by 
heaving  clouds  and  burfting  lights,  gives  an  adventitious  confeqoencc, 
and  leads  die  eye,  in  its  purfuit  of  obje&s,  to  the  grandeur  of  die 
cflect. 

«  But  there  are  fome  fcenes  in  nature  which  are  adapted  to  both 
tircumftances ;  none  more  than  the  fcenery  of  lakes ;  none  perhaps  fb 
much. 

«  During  five  days,  which  we  fpent  among  the  lakes,  we  faw  one 
of  them  only,  and  that  but  once,  under  the  circumfiance  of  a  perfeft 
calm;  when  there  was  neither  wind  to  ruffle,  nor  cloud  to  obfeure;  the 
refplendency  of  the  forface;  when  we  faw  the  poet's  defcription  literally 
tranflated, 

■    ■  ■       -       ■ "  Silet  arduus  aether : 

Turn  zephyri  powers :  premit  placida  ssquora  pontus." 

•  If  an  artificial  mirror,  a  few  inches  long,  placed  oppofite  to  a 
door  or  a  window,  occafions  often  very  pleafing  reflections,  how  no* 
ble  muft  be  the  appearance  when  an  area,  of  many  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, is  formed  into  one  vail  mirror,  and  this  minor  furrounded  by 

a  combination  of  great  and  beautiful  objeftj !    The  majeftic  rcpote 

of 
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of  fo  grand,  fo  foletna  and  Jpiendkf  a  fcene,  raifes  in  Ae  mind  a  fort 
of  cnthufiaftic  calm,  whkkipreath  a  mild  complacence  over  the  breaft  ; 
a  tranquil  paufe  of  mental  operation,  which  may  foe  kh,  bat  not  de- 
feated* • 

«  Soothing  each  guft  of  paf$o*  into  peaee* 
AH  but  the  lulling*  of  ike  fobs**  jieaft, 
Thai  waken,  not  ditto*  b>  ^  ttaaqjul  mind  " 

*  When  the  jftjod  hie  a  little  ifecpvercd  it*  tope,  4roj»  Ac  genera! 
impreffion  of  fach  a  fcenp,  it  feels  a  n*w  pleajuj*  fr  exajnising  more 
minutely  the  feveraj  pjutarofque  ingKdfetttfr  which  produced  it ;  the 
Hillnefs  and  putfcy  of  the  air ;  tbe  ftltfpg  lijfeu  a*d  fades ;  the  tints 
upon  the  mountains;  the  polifh  of  the'  lake ;  and,  above  all,  the  ro- 
fie&oas  displayed  «£oo  to  boiom  tohtia, 

t*ii  mi i  ji <  1 1  c<  upfeao 

too  a  liquid  plap,  it  (lands  unmov'd, 
Pure  a*  oV  expaafe  of  heaven  ■ 
And  to  the  frjnged  baok,  with  chars  ctrowa'a** 
Its  cryftal  mirror  hphfc"   

*  Qtbef  adventitious  circurnftances,  of  lefs  value  in  tbemfelves,  bat . 
in  union  very  picYurefque,  add  new  life  and  beauty  to  fo  ftill  a  fcepe ; 
groups  pf  cattle  in  various  parts,  driven  by  the  Jieats  of  noon  along  the 
ftpresofthe  lake;  and  ftfhing- boats  extending  their  nets  in  <wted 
circles,  and  forming  tremulous  reflections  from  their  flaccid  fails. 

*  When  we  take  a  view  of  fuch  a  glorious  fcene  in  all  its  fpjendour, 
we  regret  thatlt  Ihould  ever  be  deformed  by  the  rough  blalls  of  tempell  $ 
and  yet  I  know  not  whether,  under  thii  latter  circuiaftance,  jt  may  not 
kave  a  Hill  greater  power  over  the  imagination,  Every  little  idea  ia 
loft  in  tie  wnA  uproar  and  confufion  of  fuch  a  feeoe. 

*  Nor  is  it,  in  this  .difturbed  ftatp,  lefs  a#  6b>ec!l  of  pilturefoue 
beauty.  The  Iky  floating  with  broken  clouds ;  the  mountains  half  ob- 
fcured  by  driving  vapours,  and  mingling  with  the  iky  in  awful  ob- 
fawny*  the.tr^s  draining  in  the  blaftj  and  tbe  lake  Sirred  from  the 
bottom,  and  whjtenin*  every  rocky  promontory  With  fts  foam  ;  are  all 
objects  highly  adapted  to  die  pencil. 

«  In  -the  midft  0/  the  tempefl,  if  a  brjgb*  foflbeam  (frouM  iad&njy 
break  put,  and,  in  Shakefpeare's  language,  rt  light  ujp  the  farm,  thp 
fteoery  of  an  agitated  lake,  thus  affifted  T>y  *be  powers  of  contrail,  af- 
fefisboUi  the  imagination  and  the  eye  in  a  ftill  greater  degree.  Some, 
btoad  mountain-fide,  catehing  a  mafs  of  light,  produces  an  aftonjfhing 
effect  amidft  the  leaden  gloom  which  furrounds  it.  Perhaps  a  funbeam, 
half  fufFufed  in  vapour,  darting  between  two  mountains,  may  ftretch 
along  the  water  in  a  lengthened  gteaai,  jaft  as  the  JJdJTjMes  to  re- 
ceive the  light  upon  its  fweiyng.fail 3  w.hile  the  feagull,  wheeling  ajong 
the  ftortn,  Tarns  its  ftivfery  fide,  ftfotigly  illumined,  againlfc  tfie  bofom;, 
of  fome  lurid  cloud,  and,  by  that  finglg  touxb  of  tofttftidn,  gives'' 
double  a#kn$ft  to  tke  rifirig  tempelt/ 
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They  who  are  defirous  of  imj>roviog  their  tafte  for  pie~ 
tapefque  beauty,  and  |>ropofe  viihing  the  fceaes  which  Mr, 
Gilpin  has  defcribed,  will  find  his  observations  hath  ufeful 
and  entertaining.  They  will  teach  the  fpeftator  to  reafon 
upon  what  he  lees,  and  point  out  to.  him  many  features  <£ 
nature  which  he  might  otherwise  overlook.  This  work  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  etchings,  which,  though  tbey 
augment  its  price,  increafe,  perhaps  in  an  equal  degBee>  k» 
utility. 

m 

Art.  III.  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  ofjon&s  Han- 
-  way,  Efj.  comprehending  an  Abflratt  effuch  Parti  of  his 
Travels  in  Rujfia  and  Ftrfia  as  are  the  mcfi  iTiterefting ;  a 
Jbort  Hijlory  of  the  Rife  and  Pregrefs  of  the  charitable  and  po- 
^  ■  litical  Iqftitutions  founded  or  fup ported  by  him  5  feveral  Anec- 
dotes ;  sand  an  Attempt  to  delineate  his  "CharaH-cr.  Byjehn 
Pugh.  8vo.  6fi,  boards.  Printed  for  the  Author,  fayne 
and  Bon.    London,  1787. 

IF  a  life  fpent  in  the  zealous  cultivation  ef  moral  virtue* 
and  the  moft  affiduous  endeavours  for  promoting  both 
public  and  private  happinefs,  deferve  to  be  recorded,  it  it 
that  of  the  late  Mr."  Hanway,  whofe  name  will  be  held  la 
veneration  as  long  as  his  extraordinary  merit  JrtaU  be  re- 
membered. It  affords  us  pleafure,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  memorabilia  of  this  *  excellent  character  have  not  been 
left  to  the  common  fate  of  oral  and  detached  -cortimunic*-* 
tion,  but  are  cdlle&ed  into  a  diftinft  narrative,  and  that  by 
a  biographer  wjio  had  tended,  from  hie  early  youth,  under 
the  roof  of  the  amiable  patron  whom  he  celebrates. 

Mr.  Hanway  was  born  at  Portffnouth,  in  Hampshire,  oil 
the  1 2th  of  Auguft  171 2.  Mis  father^  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
way, was  an  offieer  in  the  tiaval  ifcrvice,  and  for  forfce  years 
fiore-keeper  to  the  dockyard  at  that  place.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  jjfe  *by  an  accident,  and  left  his  widow  with 
four  children  Jonas,  William,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  ait 
of  a  very  tender  age.  Mrs.  Hanway,  coming  to  London* 
&fter  the  death  of  her  hufband,  put  Jonas  to  fchool,  where 
he  learned  writing  and  accompts,  and  made  fome  proficiency 
in  Latin.  At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was  fent  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  arrived  in  June  1729,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  merchant  in  that  city.  His  early  life,  we  are  in* 
formed,  was  marked  with  that  difcreet  attention  to  hufi* 
nefs,  and  love  of  neatnefe  aqd  regularity,  which  afterward! 
diftinguiflied  his  character.    At  Liflaon  his  affeftions  were 

captivated 
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captivated  by  a  lady,  then  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
mental  accomplishments;  but  flie,  preferring  another  for 
her  hufband,  returned  to  England,  and  fpent  the  latter  part 
of  her  life  in  London  with  her  family,  on  terms  of  friend - 
Jhip  with  Mr.  Hanway. 

On  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Hanway's  apprenticefhip,  he 
entered  into  bufinefs  at  Lifbon  as  a  merchant  or  fa&or ;  but 
did  not  remain  there  long  before  he  returned  to  London* 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  capital  to  the  year  1743, 
when  he  went  over  with  intention  to  fettle  at  St.Peterfburgh, 
we  meet  with  no  remarkable  occurrence.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  in  this  period,  nor  in  any  other  part 
of  his  life,  ina&ive.  Commerce  being  his  employment,  he 
purfued  it  with  an  indefatigable  attention,  and  the  ftri&eft 
regard  to  honour  and  integrity. 

The  firft  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  the  occur- 
rences in  Mr.  Hanway's  life  from  the  period  abovementioned 
to  the  year  1750,  when  he  returned  to. London,  after  an 
abfence  pf  near  eight'years,  fpent  chiefly  in  travels  through 
Perfia,  of  which  we  meet  with  an  interefting  abftra&. 

The  fecond  part  contains  remarkable  tranfa&ions  in  the 
fife  of  this  eminent  and  worthy  perfon,  who,  from  his  return 
to  London,  which  was  the  place  of  his  residence  ever  after, 
appears  to  have  devoted  his  time,  labour,  and  attention,  to 
the  perpetual  exercife  of  beneficence.  The  tranfa&ions  in 
which  he  chiefly  diftinguilhed  himielf  were,  an  opposition 
to  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews ;  the  plan  for  a  uniform 
pavement  of  the  ftreets  of  London  and  Weftminfter ;  the 
encouragement  of  the  Marine  Society,  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, the  Magdalen  Hofpital,  the  Stepney  Society ;  the 
prefervation  of  infant  parifli-poor ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
pra&ice  of  giving  vails,  which  had  arrived  at  a  very  extra- 
vagant pitch,  efpecially  among  the  fervants  of  the  great. 
We  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  anecdotes  relative 
to  this  fubjedt,  on  the  authority  of  the  biographer. 

*  It  was  Mr.  Hanway  who  anfwered  the  kind  reproach  of  & 
friend  in  a:fcigh  ftation  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with  him,  by 
faying,  "  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it." 

'  £1  1762  he  pubiifhed  "  Eight  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  »■»" 

on  this  cuftom.  The  nobleman  here  meant  was  the  Duke  of  New* 
cattle.  The  letters  are  written  in  that  humorous  ftyle  which  is  mod 
attractive  of  general  notice,  and  was  bed  adapted  to  the  fubjedt.  If 
I  am  not  miftaken,  it  was  Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  firft  put  him  on 
this  plan.    Sir  Timothy  ha^dined  with  the  Duke  of  N-  ,  and* 

on  his  leaving  the  houfe,  was  contributing  to  the  fupport  and  info 
lence  of  a  train  of  fervants  who  lined  the  hall ;  and  at  laft  put 
crown  into  die  hand  vt0  the  cook,  who  returned  it,  faying,  '*  Si 
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do  not  take  filver.'* — "  Don't  you  indeed  I"  faid  the  worthy  ba- 
ronet, putting  it  in  bis  pocket ;  '*  then  I  do  not  give  gold."  -  Among 
the  ludicrous  circumftances  in  Mr.  Hanway's  letters  is  one  which 
happened  to  himfelf.  He  was  paying  the  fervants  of  a  refpeclable 
friend  for  a  dinner,  which  their  mailer  had  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  they  appeared ;  "  Sir,  your  great-coat ;"  a  (hilling — "  Your 
hat;"  a  milling—"  Stick;"  a  milling—"  Umbrella;"  (hillings 
•*  Sir,  your  gloves;"— "  Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves  * 
ihcy  are  not  worth  a  (hilling/* 

The  many  ufeful  and  public-fpirited  plans  which  Mr, 
Hanway  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  or  the  community 
had  now  rendered  his  character  moft  refpectably  popular, 
while  his  dilintereftednefs,  and  the  iincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions, were  confpicuous  to  all.  Five  citizens  of  London* 
of  whom  the  late  Mr.  Hoare  the  banker  was  one,  waited 
on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  minifter ;  and,  in  their  own 
names,  and  the  names  of  their  fellow-citizens,  requefted 
that  fome  notice  might  be  taken  of  a  man,  .who,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  unremitting  applica- 
tion, had  rendered  fo  many,  and  fuch  meritorious,  lervices 
to  his  country.  In  consequence  of  this  requeft,  he  was,4n 
July  1 762,  appointed,  by  patent,  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  victualling  the  navy. 

The  next  a<ft  of  public  beneficence  in  which  we  find  him 
engaged  is  the  collection  of  money  for  the,  fufferers  by  the 
fire  which  happened  at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
in  May  1765,  when  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  confumed. 
On  this  occafion  Mr,  Hanway,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  gentlemen,  colle&ed  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  poun4s. 

At  fubfequent  periods  he  continued  to  intereft  himfelf  in 
various  other  plans  for  relieving  the  diftrefles,  and  promot- 
ing thp  good,  of  different  claffes  of  the  community.  His 
attention  was  particularly  directed  towards  alleviating  the 
miferies  of  young  chimneysweepers ;  patronizing  the  Ma- 
ritime-rSchool  at  Cbelfea  ;  and  reforming  diffolute  convi&s 
by  means  of  foUtary  imprifonment ;  a  propolal  from  which, 
if  carried  into  execution,  he  flattered  himlelf  with  the  hopes 
pf  great  effecft, 

The  laft  part  of  the  work  contains  anecdotes,  with  the 
character  of  Mr,  Hanway,  delineated  in  a  plain  but  inte- 
refling  manner ;  apd  we  ought  in  juftice  to  add,  without 
any  appearance  of  partiality.  The  following  anecdotes  are 
extracted  for  the  entertainment  °f  cmt  readers. 

*  In  one  of  Mr.  Hanway *s  walks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Park* 
Lane,  he  was  met  by  a  man  much  inebriated,  who  approached  him 
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In  fo  irregular  a  dire&ioh  that'  it  might  haye  been  conclu4ed  he  had 
bufinefs  on  both  fides  the  way.  Mr.  Hanway  flopped  when  he  came 
pp  to  him  to  give  him  his  choice  which  he  would  take ;  but  the  man 
Hood  as  ftili  as  his  intoxication  would  permit  him,  without  attempting 
to  pafe  on  either  fide.  After  viewing  each  other  a  mornent,  fays 
Mr:  Hanway,  "  My  friend,  you  feem  as  if  you  had  drank  rather  tqo 
~  much :"  to  which  the  man  replied,  "  You  feeni  as  if  you  had  ate  ra- 
-fher  too  little." 

*  He  never  took  any  of  his  fenrants  from  the  recommendation  of 
Jiis  friends ;  but  commonly  advertifed  for  them,  appointing  their  ap- 
plications to  be  left  at  ibme  tavern.  One  advertifement  lor  a  coqlt 
Vras  anfwered  by  more  than  a  hundred  letters,  and  he  dire&ed  his 
jclerk  to  requeft  the  attendance  of  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  number 
r  at  different  hours  of  the  next  day,  which,  he  dedicated  to  this  bufi- 
'  fiefs ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  miftake,  they  were  all  appointed  to  come, 
at  the  fame  hour ;  and  at  noon,  on  a  hot  day,  in  the  midft  of  fumrner* 
were  feen  upwards  of  twenty  cooks  parading  the  fquare,  broiling  in. 
tike  fun,  inquiring  for  Mr.  A.  B.  and  attended  by  feveral  hundred 
spectators. 

f  Mr.  Hanway,  at  another  time,  had  hired  a  coachman,  and  was 

.felling  hini  the  duty  he  required,  concluding,  "  you  will  attend  wicli 

the  reft  of  my  family  every  evening  at  prayers."— "  Prayers,  Sir?** 

jays  the  defendant  of  Jehu.    '*  Why,  did  you  never  fay  your 


wages  '• 


«  During  the  progrefs  of  Mr.  Hanway's  exertions  in  favour  of 

chimney -fweepers,  he  addreffed  a  little  urchin,  after  he  had  fwept  3 

phimney  in  his  own  houfe ;  "  Suppofe  now  I  give  von  a  fhiHing.  — 

f  *  Qod  Abnighty  blefs  your  honour,  and  thank  you  !**— "  And  what 

if  I  g*vC  you  a. fine  tie-wig  to  wear  on  May -day,  which  is  juft  at 
land  .?,Vt"  Ah,  blefs  your  honour !  my  mailer  won't  let  me  go  oof 
on  May-day."—*?  |^o !  why  npt??,-*«  He  fays  it's  low  life." 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  wha| 
|$  recited  among  the  anecdotes,  vi?.  that  one  of  Mr,  Han- 
ways  two  pamphlets,  qn  bread  was  written  by  the  biographer^ 
irom  his  patron's  dictation,  in  pne  forenoon,  though  it  con- 
tains ninety  pages  o&avo*  with  feveral  calculations  of  the; 
proportipngte  propluce  of  grain,  when  ground,  drefled,  and 
>aked?   . 

We  thinly  Mr.  Pugh  deferyes  mucji  commendation  foy 
$hi$  tribute  of  reipeft  to  fp  worthy  a  character  as  Mr.  Han? 
^yay.?  y^hofe  virtues  well  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  a  fculp-. 
fured  as  is/e!}  as  a  literary  monument.  The  narrative  con- 
tains iilcewife  an  hiftorical  account  of  fame  public  charities, 
narficujarly  the  Foundling  *nd  l\lagdaleri  Hofphals. 
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Akt*  IV.  A  Syfiem  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Infurances ;  v?ith 
three  Chapters  on  Bottomry ;  on  Infurances  on  Lives ;  and  on 
Insurances  againfi  Fire.  By  James  Allan  Park,  Efq.  tf 
Ljncolris-hm,  Barrifler  at  Law.  Royal  8vo.  ios.  6d. 
boards.    Whieldoh.    London,  1787. 

T  T  may  Teem  ftrange  to  affirm,  notwithstanding  the  number 
*  of  cafes  which  have  of  late  years  been  determined  in  the 
Englifh  courts  of  juftice  upon  the  law  of  infurance,  and  the 
uniformity  of  principle  which  pervades  them  all,  that  the 
do&rine  of  insurance  is  not  fully  underftood ;  yet  the  fa&  is 
undeniable;  and  a  clear  andVonriefted  fyftem  of  this  im-r 
portant  part  of  jurisprudence  has  hitherto  been  a  great  de- 
sideratum amongft  the  ftudents  and  pra&itipnera  in  the 
higher  tribunals  in  this  country.  Several  caufes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  effett.  The  decifions  upQn  the  fubje&,are 
Scattered  in  the  various  books  of  reports,  according  to  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  determined,  and  without 
any  regard  to  connexion.  Few  perfons  are  inclined  to  take  . 
the  trouble  of  collecting  the  different  cafes  into  one  point  of 
view,  or,  if  they  would  fubmit  to  the  talk,  they  are  pre-, 
vented  from  carrying  it  into  execution  by  other  avocations. 
The  public  is  therefore  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Park  for  hav- 
ing completed  a  work  fo  eflential  towards  ascertaining  the 
ruling  principle  of  decifion  through  the  various  l^wp  of  inT, 
iurance.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  £ndifpenfably  neceffary 
that  the  materials  fhould  be  methodically  arranged;  but  of 
fuch  a  mode  of  arrangement  the  author  could  be  furnifhed 
with  no  example.  Proceeding,  however,  by  the  di&ates  of 
his  own  judgment,  the  firft  objeft  he  had  in  view  was  to  fix 
upon  certain  heads  which  would  be  Sufficient  to  compre- 
hend all  the  law  upon  infurances.  He  thus  ftates,  in  the 
preface,  the  reafbns  that  influpnced  him  in  the  mode  he  has 
iidopted:  ■,,'.'  » 

*  As  the  policy  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  contract 
depends,  I  have  began  with  that,  and  endeavoured  to  (hew  its  na* 
Sure,  and  its  various  kinds;  and  I  have  alfo  pointed  out  the  requifites 
Which  a  policy  moft  contain,  their  reafon  and  origin,  as  they  are  to 
be  coHeclcd  from  decided  cafes,  or  the  ufage  of  merchants.  When 
we  have  afcertained  the  nature  of  a  policy,  the  next  objeft  is  to  dis- 
cover by  what  general  rules  courts  ©f  juibce  have  guided  themfeives 
in  their  conftru&ion  of  this  fpecics  of  contrail.  It  is  then  neceffary 
to  deiccnd  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  fubjeft,  and  to  fix  with 
accuracy  and  precifion  thofe  accidents  wjiich  fhali  be  deemed  loflea 
within  certain  words  ufed  in  the  policy.  Thus  lofiet  by  perils  of  thd 
fc*i  by  capture;  by  detention;  and  by  barratry;  will  be  a  material ... 
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ground  of  consideration.  When  a  lofs  happens,  it  moll  either  be  4 
partial  oratotaHofsj  and  hence  it  becomes  necefTary  to  afcertain  in 
what  inftances  a  lofs  (hall  only  be .  deeme^  partial,  in  what  cafes  it 
{hall  be  confidered  as  total ;  and  how  the  amount  of  a  partial  lofs  U 
to  be  fettled:  hence  alio  arifes  the  doctrine  of  average,  falvage,  and 
abandonment.  Thefe  points,  therefore,  will  be  the  next  object  of 
attention.  •     •• 

•  Having  confidered  the  various  inftances  in  which  the  underwrite/ 
will  be  liable  upon  his  policy;  either  for  a  part,  or  for  the  whole 
amount,  of  his  fubfeription,  we  fecm  to  be  naturally  led  to  .the  con- 
sideration of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  underwriter  is  releafed  front 
jlis  responsibility.  This  may  happen  in  feveral  ways ;,  for  fometimea 
the  policy  is  void  from  the  beginning,  on  account  of  fraud ;  of  the; 
jfhip  not  being  fea  worthy;  or  of  the  voyage  infured  being  prohibited. 
1'here  are  alio  cafes  in  which  the  infurer  is  discharged  becaufe  the  in? 
ftf  red  has  failed  in  the  performance  of  thofe  conditions  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  fulfil;  fuch  as  the  non-compliance  with  warranties; 
and  deviating  from  the  voyage  infured :  thefe,  and  many  other  points 
of  the  fame  nature,  occupy  feveral  chapters. 

*  When  the  underwriter  has  never  run  any  rifle,  it  would  be  uncon- 
scionable that  he  fhould  retain  the  premium ;  therefore,  after  cpnfider* 
ing  thofe  inftances  in  which  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  natural  .next  to  af- 
certain in  what  cafes  the  underwriter  ihould  retain,  and  in  what  cafes 
)be  fhould  return  the  premium. 

«  Jt  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  a  man  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  a ffi fi- 
ance of  the  law,  and  that  his  cafe  was  editable  and  right,  without 
jointing  out  in  what  forum,  and  by  what  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
Ihould  leek  a  remedy.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  proper 
tribunal  to  which  a  perfon  injured  is  to  apply ;  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing which  he  is  to  adopt;  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  muft 
adduce  to  fubftantiate  his  claim  with,  refpect  to  this  contract :  after 
the  difcuffion  of  marine  infurances,  I  have  added  three  chapters 
upon  fubjects,  which,  though  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  plan,  are 
fo  materially  connected  with  it  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  decifion, 
that  it  feemed  to  me  the  work  would  be  deficient  without  them ;  thefe; 
are,  bottomry  and  refpondentia,  infurances  upon  lives,  and  infurances 
againft  fire. 

'  When  I  planned  this  work  I  intended  to  prefix  an  introduction, 
containing  a  fhort  hiftorical  account  of  the  rile  and  progrefs  of  in- 
furances in  this  country ;  but,  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  one*  to  whofe 
opinion  I  bow  with  deference,  and  whofe  judgment  will  always  com- 
mand obedience,  I  was  induced  to  enlarge  my  defign.  The  readec 
will  now  find  a  (hort  account  of  fuch  of  the  ancient  maritime  Hates  as 
Jiave  promulgated  any  fyftem  of  naval  jurifprudence;  and  alfo  of  the? 
progrefs  of  marine  law  among  the  various  ftates  of  Europe.  .  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  infurance  to  its  fource ;  to  point 
out  thofe  countries  in  which  it  has  flourifhed;  and  the  progrefs  awl 
improvement  of  it  in  our  own.  Such  is  the  arrangement  which  I 
have  adopted  j  and  on  the  propriety  of  which  the  world  and  the  pro^ 
feffion  are  to  decide. 
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*  As  to  the  mode  of  treating  the  fubjeft,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that,  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  I  have  dated  the  principles  - 
upon  which  the  cafes  on  that  point  depend  ;  and  then  have  quoted 
the  cafes  themfelves,  to  mew  that  they  Ire  agreeable  and  confonant 
to  the  principles  ad vaaced.  If  there  are  any  / cafes  which  /cem  to 
differ  from  the  others,  I  endeavour  t6  prove,  either  that  they  depend 
upon  different  principles,  or  that  there  are  circumftances  in  thcna 
which  make  them  exceptions  to  the  general  rules.  In  quoting  cafes, 
I  have  been  careful  minutely  to  ftate  all  the  circumftances,  and  alfo 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  without  any  alteration  or  comments  of  my 
own;  convinced  that  the  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  confilU  in  the 
true  and  accurate  account  of  what  the'tW  is,  not  iff  idle  fpeculations 
of  a  private  tnan  as  to  What  the  law  ought  to  be.  Be  fides,  one  main 
purpofe  of  fuch  a  compofition  is,;  to  fare  the  profeflbrs  of  the  law  the  - 
trouble  of  turning  over  vait  volumes  of  reports,  by  collecting;  into  one 
book  all  the  cafe* upon  a  particular  fubjeft.'      •     - 

*  With  refp£#  to  the  riiaterials  which  the  learned  author 
has  ufod  in  the  execution  of  this  work,   he  has  always 
followed  the-  moft  approved  authorities,    and  never   ad- 
vanced any  pofition*  without  referring  to  the  book  in  which 
it  was  found;  unlefs  it' be  upon  tome  unfettled  point,  where 
he  has  ftated  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  on  both 
£des,  and 'left  tt*tq-the  reader-toform  his  own  conditions. 
We  believe  he  has  not  omitted  a  fingle  cafe  that  lias  ap- 
peared in  print  relative  to  the  decifions  of  tHe-Englifli 
cdurls  of  juftice  on  this  fubjeft.    Befides  thefe,  the  collec- 
tion fcontairfe  a  great  dumber' of  martufcript  cafes,  of  which  ' 
fome  have  been  determined  ztnijipriur  only;  and  many  . 
fiave  been  the  fubjeft  of  deliberation  in  court  upon  cafes  • 
freferved,  or  upon  motions  fof  new  trials.    To  the  above* 
rnentidned  foufcesof  information r we  may  add,  that- Mr. 
Park  feems  to  have  consulted  every  foreign  author  that' 
he  could  poffibly  obtain ;   and  has  made  as  much  ufe  of ' 
their  labours  as  the  fiature  of  the  plan  would  adrriit.     On 
the  whole,  this  work  is  executed  with  great  ability,  and 
will  prove  a  Valuable  acquisition  to  the  funds  *of  juridical 
knowledges  .      .  / 
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181  The  Idyllia,  fcte.  of  Theocritus. 

Aat.  V.  Tfe  Jdyllia9  Epigrams,  qnd  Fragments  f  offkeocri* 
tus,  Bion,  and  MoJchusf  with-  the  Elegit*  sf  Tyrtdtuo. 
Tranfiated  from  the  Greek  into  Englijb  Perje.  To  which  are 
added,   Dtjertatiens  and  Notes.     By   the  Rev.  Richard 

'  Pohvkele,  Student  in  Oft///  Law,  late  of  Ckrifi-Ckurxh,  ' 
Oxford,  and  Author  of  the  Englijb  Orator  and  PiSuresfrom 
Nature!    4to.    il.  is.   boards.    Exeter  printed.    Cadell, 

'  London.     1786. 

TJROM  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  beginning  of  thk 
-*•    century   the    tranflation   pf  the   Greek  and   Romai> 
dailies  was  a  valuable  and  refpeftable  part  of  literature. 
The  ancient  mailers  of  composition  were  models  to  the 
moderns ;  and  a  tranlcriptipn  of  their  beauties  into  the  ver- 
nacular tongue?  was  of  infinite  importance  ta  thofe  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  original  au-  ; 
thors.    The  tranflation  of  Virgil  by  Dryden,  and  of  Homer  . 
by  Pope,  however  liable  to  objettioqs,  would  have,  givea 
them  a  rank  in  ,the  literary  world,  altJiQugh  they  had  pro-  . 
duced  no  other  Specimens  of  poetical  merit.    The  time, ' 
however,  when  translation  <ejevates  to  fame*  is  npw  paft.  < 
We  have  models  in  our  own, tongue  of  finq  writUg  ia  alt 
it*  form^;  .the  moderns  have  imitated,  have  equalled,  $nd,T 
irLiome  things,  furpaiTed  the  ancients;  there  is  no  occafoa 
tQ  import  from  abroad  what  may  be  found  ir>  as  $fea$  or  - 
greater  excellence  at  home ;  *nd  henceforth  trwtfla*iQfl  can  „ 
only  rank  among  the  fumble  and  menial  office  of  litent-  * 
ture. 

Of  all  authors  whatever, ,  Homer  not  excepted,  Theocritu* 
is  the  molt  difficult  to  tranflate.    That  mixture  of  elegit, 
rude,  and  even  grois  nature,  which  prevails  in  his  worts, ' 
hpwever  protected  by  our  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Gre^k  tongue,  is  inadmiffiWe  intq  modem, 
languages.    JBefides,  his  principal  beauties  have  been  traft- 
fcribed  by  Virgil,  Fontenelle,  Phillips,  and  Pope ;  and.  have  ; 
been  fo  much  adopted  into  the  paftoral  poetry  of  European 
nations,  that  the  original,  in  a  modern  drefs,  will,  to  molt 
readers,  appear  an  imitation. 

By  theie ,  reflections  we  mean  no  disparagement  to  the 
tranflation  before  us,  which  pofleiTes  very  confutable  me- 
rit, but  to  ihew,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  difficulty  of 
the  talk,  and  the  improbability  of  fuccefs. 

Our  author's  reafon  for  engaging  in  this  tranflation,  after 
the  public  had  been  in  pofleffion  of  one,  much  above  medi- 
ocrity, by  Fawkes,  is  given  in  the  preface,    "  In  my  opi- 
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nion  the  chief  requifite  in  a  poetical  tranflatot  is  that  of 
a  good  ear*.  It  was  this  which  rendered  Pope  fo  emi- 
nently happy  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  Dfyden  was 
unqueftionably  fuperior  to  him  in  ftrength  and  brilliancy 
*<  of*  imagination ;  could  expand  a  fine  thought  with  equal 
•*  advantage,  and  give  a  nervous  fentiment  the  fame  dig- 
«  Hity  and  fofce ;  ftt  the  effeft  of  his  Virgil  is  much  infe*- 
€4  rio*  to  that  of  Pope's  Homer.  And  what  occafions  this 
€i  partiality  to  Pope  ?  Nothing  but  the  perfuafive  charm  of 
€<  bis  verification;  that  fpecies"  of  fyllabic  mufic,  whichf 
4<  iikd  *  the  harmony  of  colouring,  gives  dlftion  its  trut 
€€  proportion,  lo  that  the  found  of  one  fyllable  in  a  line 
*<  ihall  not  predominate  over  the  found  of  another."  That  " 
the  charm  of  his  verification  was  one  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of 
Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  no  Reader  will  deny ;  that  it  " 
v/s&thejbk-  caufe,  no  found  critic  wHl'  affirm,  Pope*s  poenk 
is  uniformly  dHtinguiflied  by  an  elegance,  a.  fpirit,  and  the 
happleff  combinations  of  poetic  didion,  and  wants  nothing 
but  the  Homeric  fimplicirjr,  and  the  Homeric  futtimity,  to' 
render  it  the  belt  tranflation  that  ever  was  given  of  any  au- 
thor. ,  .  .     ~~  :  \ :   • 

The  firft  Idyffium  of  Theocritus  hag  ever  been  held  one  of 
his  happieft  effijfions ;  and  ha$  been  imitated  in  the  third 
^nd  tenth  paftorals  of  Virgil.  The  tranflation  is  elegant 
and  harmonious,  but  is  deficient  in  paftoral  fimj&fcity* 

*'  Sweetie  thy  warbling*  than  the  ftreams  that  glide  * 
Down  die  fmooth  rock %*  Jo  mtfical  a  tide?  - 

This  fupplemental  refle&ion  is  not  to  be  found  i»  the  ori- 
ginal, ...  * 

w  *j*  Tits  TfTpK  x&T&xufrtrai  lTtf*00  \fr*f% 

is  at  once  fimple*  harmonious,  and  pifturefque* 

The  addrefs  &f  Thyrfis  to  the  nymphs  has  been; often  imi- 
tated by  the  paftoral  poet*.  -      ;: 

"  Wherefira/d  ye,  nymphs,  when  Dapfcms  pm'dsrith  love. 
Thro*  Peneas'  vaie,  or  PindttV  ftaepy  grova  ?       .    •  • 
For  not  Anapa*'  flood  your  fteps  delay 'd, 
Or  Actf  fecrcd wave,  or  Elnafc  fhado." 

The  imitation  by  Virgil,  Quanemora,  aut  qui  vos  feltus* 
&c.  is  too  literal;  that  by  Pope  is  tame  and  infipid;  Milton's 
is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  an  original* 

«  Whew  were  ye,  ay «ph%  when  the  femorfekfr  deefr  * 
CW/d  o'er  tHs  head  of  yoar  lo^d  Lycida**      > 
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For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep,  .  *.   . 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  druids,  lie; 
•  (tor  on  the  (haggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizzard  ftream.*' '  * 

Bythis^roup  of  poetical  and  romaqtic  imager  Miltpn,  haf- 
furpafTed  the  author  whom  he  imitated.  :;.  .. 

The  anoftrophe  to  the  winds  in  the  opening  of  Darthula# 
bears  fucn  a  remarkable  rcfemblance  to  thefe  add*eiTe$  that  •■ 
it  is  impoiiible  not  to  impute  it  to  irnitation  :  "  ftut  the  -* 
«'  winds,  deceive  thee,  Q  Darthula!  and  deny  the  woody  - 
"  Etha  to  thy/(aifc.    Thefe  are, not  thy  mountains,  Nathosa 
€t  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy;clunbing  wave*  ;  Where  have  - 
"  ye  been,  ye  Southern  winds,-  when  the  fons  of  my  ,Wc  : 
«  were  deceive^? .  But  ye  have  freer*  fj?Qi?i$g  x>n  plains,  and  -i  t 
««  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard,    O  that  ye  had  been.ruftling 
*€  JAthe  fails  of  Nathos  tiiitJieJyUs  of  Etha.rofe;;  till  they* 
"  rofe  in  the  clouds  and  faw  ifhek  cpming  chief  J" : 

The  talents  of  Theocritus  for  rural  description  have  been?  - 
much  admired.;,  the,  follawwig  ,Jtrom  his  , Seventh  Idyllium*  « 

the  "  Harypftfjeail/Vis.well^tiianllated..        .  .  \-h  .,  :      - 

». 

'  I  fung,  and  (as,  preferring  me  his  crook, 

'..[:   T^heto,  parting  to  the  lcftt,-  for  Pyxa's  towers 
r-  :  Hetum'd,  iivhile: we ItdTkrafidaihus* bowers 

, Si^p'4  p^rtke  rjght  ikgApjith^rfpeedy.way^.     :.; 

And  hai'd  the  pleasures  of  the  feftal  day  t 

Tfcfcre,  in.  kind  courtefyj.-okr  hofl  had  fpread  •*  •*. 

Of  vine  and  lentt&,>  therefirejfhing  bed! .      ?u,   .  .    .: 

Their  breezy  coolnefs  elm?  and  poplars  gave, 
J      Aitdfrill«f  their  mifrinurp  from  the  naids  cave!' 

Cicadas  now  retiring  from  the  fun,  ; 

Amidthe ft ady  fcrqbsi  their  fong  begun.  ^ 

»    .  From' the  "thick  copfe  we  heard, Tar  off  and  lone, 

The  me&ovvM  fhfiflnefeof  the  woodlark's  $ene! 

Waijbkd.the^mne^and  the^  finch  more  pear, 

And  the  foft-fighing  turtle  footed  the  ear  I      •,   ; 

The  yellow  bees  humm'd  fweetly  in  the  made; 
.:   And  rotohd the  fonntain'jsflowery^margin  played.  „ 

All  fummer  s  redolence  ^ffuYd  delight  I  *       .   *■ 

All  autumn,  in  luxuriant  fruitage  bright—*    .  .     ..... 

The  pear's,  the  thick-Hrown  apple's  vermeil  glow,    -. 

And  bending  plums,  that  kifs'd  the  turf  below ! 

Our  wines  four  years  had vmellowM  in  the  caik  i 

An^  cou|d  Aicjdes  boaft  fo  rich  a  flaffc,      •„'•,. 

(Say,  nymphs  of  Caftaly)  when  Chiron  gave  -  .     :  :; 

The  generous  juice  in  PholoV  flony  cave  ? 

.  Or  did  fuch  nedar,  at.Anapus'  ftream, 

Roufe  to  the  dance  the  cyclop*  Pdyphemt 
r-  (Wht 


*•* 


(Who  hurls  the  mountain  *ocks  acrofs  the  bi&ne}  - . : s.~> 
As,  nymphs*  yenux'd,  at  Ceres' glawing  fhrine^  <  . 
Oh  !  may  I  fix  the  purging, fan  again-  :;  .  "* 

(Delightful  taflc!)  amid  her  heaps  of  .grain;  . .,  .» 
And»  in  each  hand,  the  laughing  goddefs  hold  tol. 
The  poppy's  vivid  red — the  eaa*s  tf  :goldJ*  • :,, , 

This  forms  a  pi&urefqu^  defcrtptiori  j.  but  thefe  UfltCft, 


All  fummer's  redolence  eflflis^deR^h'tT" 
All  autumn,  in  luxuriant  fruitage  bright, 


,  i  * 


though  they  may  be  admked  by jonirnary  .readers,  are  rmfi€ 
for  paftoral.  That  fpecles  pf  f>«HSt*y  avoids  abftra&  ideas* 
The  ihepherd  has  not  learned  to  genwalize ;  'alJ  his  conpep-* 
tions  are  particafev  <I»  Virgil's:  dfefcrfptibn  of 'faring,  nunc 
emnes  parturit  arbor yis  natural  aad  plflurefque.;  bu£  when 
he  adds  nunc  formojtjtmks  annus,  it  is  the  poet,  not  the 
ihepherd,  that fpeaks.'    /'  .'*'•'      '     .„.,"  ... 

l^he  Fifteenth  Idyfliura,  or,'<The  Syracufian  Goffips," 
44  Cynifca's  Love,"  and  other  ldy Ilia,  where  low  humour  is 
ciefcribed,  feem.to  mark  a  ipeciqs  of  conipofitioR,.  lingular 
and  unique,  which  hitherto  has-nwer  been  tmderftood  or 
explained  by  therlearnedL  The*  nature  of  it  id  a  kind  of 
Dutch  painting,  and  confifts  •*  merely  in  throwing  fye  man- 
ners and  language  of  low  life  into  verfe,  like  the  petition  of 
Frances  Harris  in  Swift,  and ■  forfitf ;  of  his  other  jperform- 
ances.  This  furnifhes  a  key  "to  "the  hurhoroiis/or  rather 
burlefque,  Idyllia  of  Theocritus;  •; '  "  ' 

The  fong  of  the  Greek  gidy  introduced  into  it,  forms  the 
contrail  with  the  vulgarity  of  the  preceding  convention. 
Its  fubjeft,  the  ftory  of  Venus  and:  Adonis,  *w>as  the  favourite 
of  the  Grecian  mufe,  and  has  paffed  into  Ae  rxtetry/rf  mo- 
dern times.  As  it  is  one  of  the  Thoft  fihrfhea  and:  elegant 
pieces  of  Theocritus,  and  tranflated  "wittt  fpirit,  we  fhaU 
tranicribe  it  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  thfe  readier,  . 


1»    «s<    UU 


4  Sweet-frailing  arbitrefi  ofldve^ 
Queen  of  the  fcfl;  Idaiian  grbve  ]  , 
'Whom  Gblgos  and  the  Eryciari  nejgh^ 
And  thy  fair  fanes  of  go)cfd%feht  I' 
How  lovM  the  dbwir-ftotf  ttoraVled '  I 
Thy  own  Adonis  frorJi"  the3  deatt  i 
To  all  thy  ardent  wiftwa  dear1;'    ' 
RefotiS^toblefs  the  tfofiflg  ye*rl  - 
Still,  tho'  they  move>  on.  lagging  wingi 
Some  balm  of  life  the  Horse  bring  I 

'  Hail!  daughter  of  Dione,  hail? 
Whole  pqwet  front  dark  Avcmui'  vale 


'i?  ■    ■     'l  r  '  '   •     i* 


,A 


t«: 


Caught 


•    I 


•  *  "  *.*  * 

Caught  Berenice  td  the  Meft,  

And  with  ambronafirTd  her  breaftT 

For  thee,  bright  gwMefs  of  the  fides,'     '. 

To  whom  a  thodftnd  tuples  rife. 

The  child  of  Berenice  comes   -  • 
•    Arfinoe!  (Helen-like  fht  blooms) 

With  Nature's  luxuries  to  adorn. 

Thy  lovM  Adonis'  fettri  morn  f 

Lo  I  fruits  whate'e*  creation  yields!  ^ 

Lot  the  ripe  produce  of  the  fields 

And  gardens,  mingling  many  a  dye, 
:  In  £lver  bafkets  round  him  lie  I 

:  See,  richly. jcas'4  in  globing  gold,         ... 

Von'  box  of  alabafter  hold 

The  fweets.  of  Syrian'  groves;  add  ftqrU 
;  With  honey'd  cakes  the  lufcious  board  t 
"'  Obfcrve,  whatever  (kirns  the  air, 
•    *   J'  Or  lives  on  earth,  ai&mbled  there  r 

And  green  (hades,  arcli'd  with  anil?,  rtf0£      ' 

Whfcre  many  a  Httle  Cupid  flies, 
.like  Ihe  young  nightingales  that  love, 

KewWtedg'd,  to  flutter  thro1  the  grove— 

Now  fjerdring,  not  with  fliort-  eflky  •    ••  • 

Boj»e  o»  vreak  wing,  ftom  fptfy  to  %ayf 

Of  sold— of  el^on,  what. a  flore! 

Ana  fee  two  ivory  eagles  fo», 

Swift  carrying  to  the  feats  above 

The  blooming  cupbearer,  of  Jove  t 

*  "Behold  that  tapeftry  diflfufe  . 

The  richnefs  of  the  Tyriai}  hues?  . 
EVn  they  who  tend  Mifefian  fheep  . 
Would  own  'tis  fofter  far  than  deep  I 

'  Amid  this  be&'i  relieving  ftade» 
Mark  rofy-arnTd  Adonis  laid! 
And  on  that  couch  furvey  the  bride, 
Rejoicing  in  the  vernal  pride 
Of  him,  Whofe  imooth  and  ruby  fcift 
Is  bath'd  in  quinteflbnee  of  blH&f ,  :   •. 

Npw  let  her  joy— But  ere  the  mom 
Shall  dry  the  dews  that  gem  the  thoxav 
His  image  to  the  Store  we'll  bear, 
With  robes  unzbu'6%  and  flowing  Jiairw* 
With  bofoms  open'd.  to  the,  day; 
And  warble  thus  the  choral  lay: 

'  Thou— thou  alone,  dear  youth!  'tis  feid> 

*  Canft  leave  the  manfibnr  of  the  dead; 

*  And,  paffing  oft  the.  dreary  bourn, 
4  Duly  to  Earth's  green  fea$s  return! 

*  Such  favour  not  the  Atfidst  knew, 

!  Nor  who  the  fleecy  flocks  o'eKhrewf 
:  ?No# 


Tie  Mjilidy&c.  of  Theocritus;  ..  ffj; 

*  Nor  Hedor^his  fond  mother's  Joy;  » 

*  Nor  Pyrrhus,  proud  of  plunder'd  Troy  r         ; 

4  Nocev'n  Patroclus  peat  and  good;.  < 

*  Nor  they  who  boaft  Deucalion'*  bloody 
4  Nor  Pdops'  font  $  nor,  firft  in  fame, 
•'The  high  Pelafgian's  blaaon'd  name  I* 

c  Propitious,  O  Adams,  hear!         ,  •        • 
Thus  bring  delight  each"  future  year! 
Kind  to  our  views,  Adnnis,  prove, 
.  And  greet , us  with. returning  love!' 

As  Tbeocriftis  lived  at  thje.cqurt,  pi  Ptolemy,  be  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  part  of 
which  is  conveyed  in  this  beautiful  ode.  The  anniversary 
of  the  death  of. Adonis  was  ofcferved  among  jhfc  Greek** 
Syrians;  and  all  the  nations  who  borrpwed  their  religious 
rites  from  .the  Egyptians.  ,Th$  «iy  fiery  of  thefe  lament- 
ations may  he  thus  explained  t  Adonis,  in  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology, wast  the  fun.  The  upper  hemifphere  of  the  earth 
was  anciently  called  Venus ;  the  under,  Proferpine;  when 
the  fun,  therefore,  was  in  the  fix  inferior  fignis,  ,theyi  faid  he 
was  with  Proferpine ;  when  iri  the  fix  fupcrior,  with  Vtnus* 
By  the  boar  that  flew  Adoois,  they  underftood. winter,  not 
unaptly  represented  by  fo  fierce  an  animal.  .  Hence  Theo- 
critus, in  the  ode,  represents,  him  not  only  as.  dyings  but  as 
returning  to  life*# 

The  Idyllia  of  Bion  and  IVfafchus  are  more  eafily  tranf- 
lated  than  thofe  of  Theocritus.  The  following  translation 
of  a  much-admired  paffage  from  the  epitaph  gf  Bion  is  ele- 
gant and  affe&hig.  .  - 

4  Begin  the  plaintive  flrain,  Sicilian  mnfef 
O'er  Nature's  feene  the  fofteft  fighs  difiufe ! 
Tho*  fades  crifp  anife,  and  the  paruey's  gpeen, 
And  vivid  mallows  from  the  garden  icene,     ,  v 

Ah!  ah  I  the  breath  of  Spring  their  life  renews, 
And  bids  them  fkwriih  in  their  fbumer  hues  I 
But  we,  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wife, 
When  once  the  feal  of  death  hath  clos'd  our  eyes* 
Loft  in  the  hollow  tomb  obfcure  and  deep, 
Slumber,  to  *wake  no  more,  one  long  unbroken  fkepf 
Thou  too,  while  many  a  fcrannet  reed  I  hear 
Orating  eternal  harfhnefs  on  my  ear-*- 
Thou  too>  thy  charm  of  melting  mufic  o'er,  >    - 

Shut  in  the  fflent  earth,  fhalt  rife  no  more! 


-W— 


*  VM*  Jablon&i,  Theatr,  Egyptiac.*  and  Savary's  Letters  on 
EBpt,V4lL  «" 
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'  Begin  the  plaintive  ftrain,  Sicilian*  «oufe  f 
,    O'er  Nature's  fcene  the  fofteft  fighs  diffufe  f 
TVas  poifon  gave  thee  tci  the  gfafp  of  death— 
Ah?  could  not  poifon  fweeteri  at  thy  breath  r  * 

*Wh&  for  thofe  lips  of  melody  could  dare 
The  venom 'd  chalice  (murd'rous  wretch !)  prepared* ' 

Ihbc  fecond  line  in  jhe  burden  of  the  fbng,  '  *    . 

O'er  Nature's  fcene  the  fofteft  fighs  diffufe, 

is  afie&ed,  and  the  exclamation,  Ah!  ah!  improperly  in-s 
traduced;  tiuttfie  plaintive  fpirit  of  the  original  is  well  pre- 
fcrved.  :»••'.  :   :•  v.    :  ,    . 

Thediffertatiohs  and  n&tes  fubjoined  to  thtfc  ctf anfla tiont 
contain  jtift  criticifms  and  ttfeful  learning.  Our  author's 
opinion*  that  Theocritus  borrowed  forne  01  his  fiheft  images 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  theTPfalrm  of  David,  and  the 
Prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  'is  too  ridiculous  ,to  need  refutation  ; 
as  well  as  his  fuppofition  that  the  fuperftition  of  the  Engliih 
vulgar,  Who  believe  that  when  a  faorfe  Hands  itiH  unex- 
pectedly he  has  ken  an  apparition,  ft  derived  from  the  ftory 
of  Balaam's  aft.    Thefe  are  tales  for  the  nurfery. 

-Upon  the  whole,  this  is  thd  bed  translation  of  Theocritus 
ikherto  extant.    There  is  an  eafe,  a  fluency,  and  a  hftr-  . 
mony,  in  the  verification ;  but,  like  his  model  Langhorne, 
the  author  courts  the  ear  and  the  fancy  too  much,  and  : 
fornetimes  neglects  the  nobler  appeal  to  the  understanding 
and  the  heart. 


• 


Art.  VI.  Thoughts  on  the  Mechanifm  *f  Societies.  .By  the 
Marquis  de  Cafaux,  F.  R.  &  Tranjlated  from  tk*  French 
(under  the  Injfefiion  of  the  Author)  by  Parkyns  Mao  Mahon> 
8vo.  6s,  boards.    Robinfons.    London,  1786.' 

|~\F  all  fciences,  that  of  political  economy  is  perhaps  the 
^  moft  complicated,  tmd  demarfds  not  only  rigorous  in- 
quiry, but  smexteriflvefundofobfetvation.  The  Marquis 
de  Cafaux  appears  to  have  miftaken  both  his  own  genius  and 
the  nature  of  the  fubjefct  when  he  hazarded  the  publication 
of  his  ideas  on  this  arduous  province  of  refearch.  He  is  a 
writer  of  a  lively  imagination*  brilliant  in  his  thoughts, 
fuperficial  in  remark,  and  impatient  to  draw  cqnclufiona 
from  too  flight  an  attention  to  facts  and  circumftanees.  In 
confequence  of  this  difpofition  he  is  betrayed  into  an  eccen- 
tricity of  conduct,  and  fubftitutes  the  moft  vii&onary  fiotioris 
in  the  room  of  reality.    That  he  might .  illuftrate  his 

1         ■  conceptions 
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conceptions  by  a  great  example,  he  has  chofen  for  his  fubw 
je&  the  prefent  fituation  of  fcngfcnd  in  refoeft  of  her  ppblic 
jdebt.  After  fome  general  refle&ions,  he  endeavours  to 
ihow  that  this  nation  is  at  leaff  twice  as  rich  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  method  bjr.whiph  he  pal-, 
culates  is  from  the  additional  commerce  and  increased  re- 
venue ;  and  he  divides  the  annual  income,  at  the  different 
periods  of  his  progrefs,  according  to  the  repute  population 
at  thofe  feveral  times ;  in  one  cafe,  determining  the  ihare 
of  each  individual  to  be  fourpence,  in  the  other  eightpence, 
per  day.  Having,  as  he  thinks,  eftablifhed  his  do£trine  by 
this  fallacious  mode  of  computation,  he  proceeds  to  confider 
the  greateft  attainable  height  of  opulence,  which  he  dev 
ferities  as  refulting  from  the  favings  out  of  the  fum  of 
eightpence,  the  ^aily  allowance  of  the  revenue  toe  ach  in- 
dividual ;  and  which  favings  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  labour.  At  the  fame  time 
that  the  marquis  expreffes  the  ftrongefl  perfuafion  of  the  ac^ 
curacy  pf  his  deductions,  he  is  fo  little  fcrupulous  about  a£. 
certaining  the  precife  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country, 
that  he  does  not  regard  even  a  near  approximation  as  an  ob- 
j£&  of  any  importance.  4  , 

The  author  becomes  yet  more  confident  of  his  principles 
as  he  advances,  and  declares  that  he  fe^s  nothing  alarming 
f n  the  prefent  Hate  of  our  national  finances.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  contends  that  it  would  be  injurious  for  this  coun- 
try if  the  whole,  of  our  prefent  debt  ihould  be  liquidated  ; 
and  that  even  the  carrying  pn  war,  without  the  aid  of  taxes, 
would  have  proved  more  hurtful  than  the  impofts  under 
'which  we  now  labour*  In  the  fuppofition  here  affumed  by 
pur  author  this  wonderful  difcovery  bears  only  the  fallacious 
appearance  of  truth,  fo  fa*  as  it  regards  the  immediate  re- 
payment of  the  money,  and  its  immediate  circulation. 

The  editor,  vyho  has  given  an  analyfis  of  this  work  in  the 
introdudHon,  freely  tells  us,  that,  if  we  find  no  changes  of 
our  opinions  when  we  have  perufed  the  arguments  of  our  au- 
thor, yhjch  tend  to  fhew  that  taxes  are  no  evils;  that 
hoarding  up  treafures  to  avoid  them  would  be  a  great  one  ; 
and  that  reimburfement,  befides  being  ufeleis,  would  pro- 
bably prove  detrimental ;  we  ftiould  throw  the  book  into  the 
fire.'  Though  we  muft  confefsour  opinions  are  not  much 
changed,  we  ifave  not  yet  complied  with  this  requeft;  nor 
indeed  do  w$  intend  it.  The  work,  notwithftanding  the 
yifionary  principles  on  which  it  is  erefled,  may  afford  fome 
lilefiil  hints,'  and  induce  others  to  inveftigate.  The  latter, 
we  are  informed,  16  one  of  the  author's  great  obje&s ;  and 
pf  thofe  which  he  niore  particularly  recommends  to  th$ 
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confederation  of  all  Europe,  we  have  fele&ed  the  following, 
as  they  evince  the  eccentricity  of  his  views,  and  the  un- 
common light  in  which  he  would  examine  the  great  fubjeft 
of  national  finances. 

*  it.  Whether  it  could  poffibly  coft  England  more  than  five  mil- 
lions fterling  (found  once  for  all)  to  fecure  for  ever,  in  the  mod  foiid 
manner,  the  payment  of  the  intereft  on  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  millions,  that  intereft  rated  at  nine  millions  of  the  fame 
currency  f  * 

«  adly.  Whether  there  be  not,  (without  its  being  fufpefted)  in  the 
Jyftem  of.  finance  in  England,  fome  of  thofe  imperfections  lb  well  re* 
narked,  fo  fuHy,  fo  bitterly  critkifed  in  that  of  France  ?  and  whether 
a  national  rdmburfement  be  not  the  eafieft  of  all  the  fports  a  miniftar 
of  finance  can  think  of  to  amufe  fociety  without  ferving  it  ? 

*  $dly.  Whether  the  poffibility  of  a  balance  of  trade,  always  ft* 
Tourable,  be  not  as  doubtful  as  the  neceffity  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
and  the  advantage  of  a  national  reimburfement  ? 

*  4thly.  Whether  ah  equilibrium  in  all  things  (and  every  where), 
be  not  indifpenfable  ?  and  whether,  to  maintain  or  reftore  it,  any 
great  effort  of  imagination  be  required  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  fancy 
they  hold  the  balance  ? 

*  5thly.  Whether  the  difference  of  prices  be  fomething  or  nothing'? 
and  whether  more  has  been  wanted  by  the  French  than  fixty-fix  mil- 
lions Tournois  (found  once  for  all),  to  fecure  for  ever  the  intereft  at 
five/*r  c*nt%  on  a  national  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  Tout- 
nois  V 

*  I3th!y.    Whether  imports  and  exports  be  not  a  mere  fport,  as 
' innocent  as  the  game  of  tennis  ?     A  fport,  neverthelefs,  which  all  go- 
vernments might  turn  to  great  profit,  all  fubje&s  to  great  advantage, 
and  all  ftates  to  an  increale  of  power  and  wealth. 

«  I4thly.  Whether  the  generality  of  exports  from  England,  at 
different  periods,  considered  with  regard  to  her  foreign  correfpon- 
-knee,  do  not  demonftrate  a  kind  of  electricity,  unthought  of  -hi- 
therto, though  not  unworthy  of  amufmg  the  greateft  politicians  at 
their  leifure  moments  ? 

*  ijthJy.  Whether  the  trifling  jeft  of  luxury  be  not  equally  as  in- 
nocent as  the  diverfion  of  exporting  and  importing ;  and  how  much 
the  mofl  faftuous,  the  moft  profufe,  the  moft  fenfual  of  all  monarch** 
confumes,  above  the  moft  avaricious  of  all  his  fobje&s  I 

*  i6chly.    How  much  (not  counting  Shillings  and  pence)  England 
>  has  loft,  When  her  right  arm,  as  her  colonies  were  called,  was  lopped 

off;  and  how  much  (not  counting  millings  and  pence)  Europe  might 
lofe  by  loiing  her  fovereignty  over  both  the  Americas  V 

When  this  ingenious  marquis  becomes  as  much  a  practi- 
cal financier  as  he  is  at  prefent  a  vifionary  theorift,  he  will 
be  convinced  how  dangerous  it  is,  in  iuch  researches,  to 
liften  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  imagination,  -  The  Scjrlla, 
and  Chary bdis  of  the  poets  could  only  prove  deftiu&ive  to 
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yeflfels  which  had  deviated  from  their  due  track ;  but  fhoffe 
which  fhould  afiail  a  political  pilot  might  involve  a  whole 
nation  in  ruin. 
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Ar t.  VIIf  jASftf  hifiorica  Reginarum  Angli*,  in  TwtlvePlates ; 
/ram  Twelve  Original  Drawings  firmed  en  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  and  executed  by  J.  G.  Huch>  of  Duffel- 
doff  9  under  the  DireSion  of  Valentine  Green,  Mczzotinto  En- 
graver to  his  Ntajefty,  and U  the  Elettor  Palatine,  and  F.S.A. 
in  whofe  Poffeffim  they  are,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  en- 
graved \  by  whom  alfi  they  have  been  aaompankd  with  an 
hijlorical Account ,  compiled  from  the  heft  Authors,  ilhijlrating 
the  refpeSive  Sub)e8  of  each  Plate.  Tranflated  into  French 
by  theUtevalier  deSaufeudl.  tfo.  6s.  Printed  hy  T.Spilf- 
bury,  London,  for  V.  and  R.  Green,  Newman-Street, 
1786. 

THIS  work,  which  accompanies  the  two  firft  numbers  of 
.a  feries  of  historical  engravings,  of  which  the  objeft  i* 
todifplaythe  virtues  and  memorable  a&s  of  onr  Engliih 

Sueens,  is  intended  as  explanatory  of  the  views  qf  Mr- 
reen  in  that  publication.    It  contains  likewife  a  narrative 
pf  the  hiftorical  fafts  represented  in  thefe  two  engravings. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  more  contributed  to  impreis  a  ftrong 
belief  of  religion  on  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics  thaji 
the  well -told  ftory  of  faints  and  martyrs,  with  which  their 
churches  are  adorned.  There  a  vivid  reprefentation  outdoes 
jill  the  efforts  of  cold  narrative ;  the  magic  of  the  pencil 
almoft  realizes  the  tale  of  wonder*  of  triumph,  or  of  woe. 
The  ingenious  artift,  whp  now  prefents  himfelf  to  the  public, 
wiihes  to  intereft  the  mind  for  lbme  of  our  Engli/h  queens, 
by  telling  their  ftory  in  a  fimilar  manner.  That  the  truth 
pf  reprelentation  might  be  prefervcd  as  much  as  poffible, 
Mr,  Green  has  been  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  procure,  and  "  to 
f<  introduce  portraits  of  the  queens,  and  other  diuinguifhed 
*«  perfonages,  who  either  a&ually  were,  or  prefumably  might 
*«  have  been,  affifting  in  the  feveral  icenes  in  which,  they 
ft  are  reprefented;"i  ib  that  this  feries  of  engravings  may  be 
ponfidered  as  a  gallery  of  portraits  from  1x41 -to  1706.  The 
labour  and  induftry  which  this  part  of  the  work  required 
jaiuft  have  been  very  considerable.  A  lift  of  the  portraits, 
with  the  authorities  whence  they  have  been  derived,  will 
be  giv?a  with  $acb  plate,  in  the  ovdtt  they  are  published. 
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As  the  dfefs  of  the  different  periods  our  hiftory  has  been  at- 
tended- to  fufficrently  to  fatisfy  the  antiquarian,   without 
difgufting  the  artift,  the  engravings  become  a  magazine  of 
ft/ivme  for  the  Englifh  hiftoncal  painter* 
,  .  Another  advantage,  which  arifes  fronrtfae  nature  of  die 
fubjeft,  is  the  predominancy  of  the  female  figure  in  all  the 
prints*    On  this  the  author  very  juftry  remarks,  "  In  hfC- 
<*  torical  compofitions  it  has  ever  been  confidered  an  im- 
u  portant  advantage  to  be  able  to  introduce  the  female 
*  figure  with  propriety.    The  more  principal  and  confpi- 
"  cuous  it  pan  be  made  to  appear,  the  more  interefting  the 
"  fituation  in  which  it  can  be  difpofed,'  the  more  attractive 
«  do  fuch  works  become.    Fortunately  the  prefent  plan 
"  poffeffes this  advantage  in  its  utmoft  extent.    The  entire 
f  mtereft  of  each  of  the  fubje&s  fele&ed  originating  from, 
**  and  concentrating  in,  thofe  portions, of  our  hiftory  only 
«*  which  were  fuftained  by  the  queens  of  England." 
'     On  viewing  an  hiftorical  compofition,  though  faultlpfs  in 
every  refpedt,  thq  mind  ftill  remains  unfatistied  if  the  cir- 
curjaftances  of  the  ftory  are  unknown  *;  Mr.  Green  therefore 
propofes,  notwithftanding  the  fubjefts  are  fele&ed  from  our 
national  hiftory,  to  publim  a  fhort  account  of  the  ftory  alorig 
with  eaph  plate,  that  nothing  may  he  wanting  to  give  en-* 
fire  fatisfaaion  to  the  publip.  .  The  ftory  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  and  a  hiftory  of  the  Union,  form  part  of  this  volume, 
and  are  accompaniments  to  the  two  plates  already  publiftied. 
They  are  chiefly  compiled  from  our  old  hiftorians,  who  are 
more  circumftantial,  and,  for  that  reafon,  better  painters 
of  manners  than  our  more  elegant  writers.    The  following 
fhort  extra  (El  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  :  we  make  choice  of 
it  in  preference,  as  it  defcribes  the  fituation  which  the 
artift  has  adopted  for  his  eighth  plate,  the  death  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray. 

•  At  the  appointed  hour  fhe  was  led  forth  to  fuffer,  attended  by 
Dr.  Feckenham,  Sir  John  Gage,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  her  wo- 
laen,  and  the  officers  of  the  fortrefs.  But,  as  if  her  punifhment 
were  likely  to  prove  inefficient  to  atone  for  the  tranfgreffion  fhe  had 
involuntarily  fallen  into;  and,  as  if  the  ruin  which  now  defatted 
her  houfe,  and  was  fweeping  away,  her  tendered  and  deareft  ^onnee* 
tkms,  had  wanted  poignancy  to  make  ^er  fufferings  keen  as  cruelty 
could  invent;  in  her  way  to  her  execution  (he  encountered  what 
might  juftly  be  termed  the  bitternefs  of  death;  for  (by  defign,  aj 
fame  have  conjectured,  or  by  accident)  fhe  was  met  by  the  officers  of 
the  Tower  bearing  the  headlefs  body  of  her'hufband,  dreaming  with 
blood,  .which  they  were  conveying  to  the  chapel  for  interment.  She 
flopped j  a*d  looked  on.  the  afiicling  fpcftacle  for  fome  time,  without 
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appirem* emotion;  at  length,  recovering  from  the  fliock  (he  had 
fuftained,  and  uttering  a  deep  ugh*  (he  deiired  her  cordu&ors  ton 
proceed/ 

This  hiftorical  feries  will  confift  of  twelve  prints,  of 
which  the  fubjefts  are,  lit.  Queen  Matilda,  at  thejeej  of 
the  Empreis  Maud,  foliciting.  the  releafe  of  her  hufband 
Stephen,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  of  Lin* 
coin,  A*  D.  1141.  2d.  Queen  Eleanora,  delivered  of  Ed- 
ward, firft  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  Hd;  at 
Caeriiarvon-Caftle,  A.  D.  1284.  3d,  Queen  Philippa  inter- 
ceding with  her  huiband  King  Edward  Hid;  for  the  lives  of 
the  fix  devpted  citizens  of  Calais,  A.  D.  13471.  4th.  Mar- 
garet, Queen  of  King  Henry  Vlth,  with  her  ion  Prince  Ed- 
ward, attacked  by  a  robber  in  a  foreft,  after  their  efcape 
from  the  battle  of.Hexham,  A.  D.  .1463,  5th..  Lady  Elisa- 
beth Grey,  afterwards  queen,  at  the  feet  of  King  Edward 
IVth,  foliciting  the  reiteration  of  her  late  hufband's  forfeited 
lands,  A.  D.  146s.  6th.  Elizabeth,  Queen  r  Dowager  of  Ed- 
ward IVth,  in  the  fanfiuary,  delivering  up  her  fon,  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  to  Cardinal  Bourchier,  A.  D.  1483.  7th.  The 
marriage  of  King  Henry  Vlllth  with  Ann  Bullen,  A.D.1533; 
8th.  The  death  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  A.  D.  1554*  9th-  ^  he 
death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots*  A.  D.  1587.  10th.  Queer! 
Elizabeth  at  the  head  of  her  array  atTilfmry-Fort,  A.  D; 
1588.  1  ith.  Queen  Mary.  lid.  reviewing  the  militia  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Weftrainfter  in  Hyde-Park,  A. Da 682* 
12th.  Queen  Anne  prefented  with  the  articles  of  the  Union, 
by  the  commiffioners  of  England  and  Scotland,  at  St. James's ,. 
A.  D.  1706.  The  fubje&s  are  all  drawn  by  J*  G.  Huck,  of 
DuiTeldorfT,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Green ;  and,  as  we 
have  feen  them,  we  can  pronounce  th3t  they  do  honour  to 
the  artift.  They  are  to  be  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  Mr. 
Green,  whofe  merits  in  that  line  have  long  been  well 
known.  They  are  to  be*  publifhed  in  pairs,  price  three 
guineas  the  pair,  with  the  hiftorical  account,  containing 
two  plates  of  the. portraits,  with  proper  references*  In  this 
feries  are  introduced  near  one  hundred  authentic  portraits  of 
diftinguiihed  perfonages,  anc$itor&  of  the  firft  families  in 
Great-Britain.  The  hiftorical  account  is  printed  in  French 
and  Engliih.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  laving  to  Mr.  Green 
were  he  to  deliver  the  account  in  Engliih  only  with  the 
prints  intended  for  home  fate;  and  the  French  only  with 
thofe  which  are  meant  to  be  difpofed  of  abroad  :  the  object 
in  view  would,  by  this  means,  be  equally  anfwered,  and 
the  expence  very  coniiderably  diminilhed.  We  have  only 
to  add,  that,  from  a  perufal  of  the  translation,  M.de  Saufeuil 
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appears  pcrfpdly  well  ^cquamtedboth  with  the  English  kn* 
guajge  aid  his  owau 

The  drawings  and  prints  may  be  Teen  at  the  hoof*  oft 
Mr.Grceg,  in  NqwmanrStreet  ♦ 
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tttwy  in.16tbiQ.the  prtJentTHmc.  Wiw  a?  particular  Ac- 
count  rf  its  Produce  and  Inhabitants  >  and  a  Dtfcriptim  of 
Hotxwp  B*?:  aifo,  a  Uft  of  the  naval,  marine,  military  s  ancfi 
civil  Bjfahiifhmnt.  $#  tofyck  is  prefixed,  an  hUmdiiSwj 
Qifcautf*  w  Banifbmtnt,  ty  ike  Right  Hto.  William  Edm. 
Ulujlrated:  with  a  Map  ofNeu(  Htltand,  a  Chart  of  Botany 
Bay*  and  a  general  Chart  from  England  t%  Botany  Bay.  8wk 
"  i.  boards.    Rockdale.    London*  1787. 


1KJEW  Hpllaiid  is-  at  prefent  a  fiibjeft  interefting  to  the 

-^  putyic  etiriofity,  0*1  account  of  the  refaction  formed  by 
government  o£  trqnfgorting  thither  the  Brkalh  eonvi&s*  lrt 
the*  vpluma  npw.  before  u$>  the  editor  has  availed  himfelfof 
this  circumftaaea,  by.  reciting,  in  i  chronological  fer  les,  the 
obfcrvation&made  by  the.  different,  navigators  who  have*  hi-* 
tiierto  vifiteid  tf\afc  country*  Whether  New  Holland  'fiiaM 
bsdefiprnmatedan  i/limd,  o*,  from  its  magnitude,  dignified 
with  the  tffltfeof  continent,  can  be  a  matter  of  no  import-* 
ance  tp  geography*  It  appears  to  have  been  firft  discovered 
in  1609,  by  a.  Spanifli  captain,  Don  Pedro  Fernando  de 
Quiros,  whofe  tcftimony  refpe&jng  its  exiftence  was  con- 
Srrned  a  few  years  after  by  feveral  Dutch  navigators,  who 
fiicceiftvely  explored  various  parte  of  the  wefterh  ooaft,  giv- 
ing the  whole  country  the  name  of  Terra  Auftralis  incog- 
nita* Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century  it  was  twice  vi- 
fited  by  Captain  Dampier,  an  Englilhman ;  and  of  later 
years  as  often  by  the  Captains  Purneaux  and  Cook ;  the  lat*- 
ter  of  whom  firft  explored  that  part  of  it  danominated'-South-. 
Wales,  and  in  which  lies  Botany  Bay,  the  intended  deftm- 
ation  of  the  jconyidls,  ■     *     " 

New  South*. Wales,  which  forms- the  eaftern  fide  of  New; 
Holland,  extends  through  almoft  27  degrees  of  latitude,  ter-< 
urinating  to  the  north  *  at  York  Cape,  in  latitude  10*30';* 
and  to  the  fcxutfa,  at  Point  Hicks,  in  38*  fouth  latitude.  Bo- 
tany, Bay  is-fituated  in  340  fouth,  and  longitude  151**23? 
eaft*  >  From  the  narrative  of  Captain  Cook  refpefting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  he  found  i* 
Hnpofiihle  to  eftablifli  a  friendly  correspondence  with  thera 
during  bis  ikort  ftay  in  that  harbour,  which  was  only  eight 
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fap.  Their  drefad'  of  our  beopleV  fire*arms,  arid  the  re> 
fcntmenf  which  rhey  conceived  from  the  flight  hurt  that 
ope  of  their  number  probably  felt  from  the  fmall  (hot  firei 
a'mbng  them  upon  the  firft'  landing  of  the  Endeavour's  boa£» 
were  ever  after  invincible  obft'acles  to;  an  amicable  inter* 
caurfe  with  them.  Fpr-  the-,  gratification  of  our  readers  we 
fkudl  prefent  them  with  an  extract,. containing  a  topograph*** 
eat  account  of  this  part  of  the  country.  v  .  ? 

#  The  foil  of  the  country  about?  Botany  Bay  is  not  every  where  of 
&e  fame  quality ;  in  general,  however,  we  have  favourable  reports 
of  it ;  for1,  though  it  was  the  beginning  of  wirrterwhen  Captain  Coofc 
arrived  there,  every  thing,  feemed  in  perfection. 

*  Tothefofttth  and'fouth-weft  of  the  bay  he  found  it  to.  be  eifher, 
fwamp  or  light  grey  famr,  andifrerface  of  the  country,  finely  diverfifie4 
with  wood  and  lawn.  THe  trees  are  tail,  ftraight,  and  without  un* 
derwootf,  Handing  attach  a  diftanCc  from'  each  other,  that  the  whole 
country,  at  leait  where  die  IWarhps  do  not  render  it  incapable  of  culi-, 
tWation,  might  be*  cultivated 'Without  cutting  down  one  of  them,  be- 
tween the  trees  the  ground  is  covered  with  grafs,  of  which  there  is* 
great  abuntrarrce,  growing  in  tufts  about  as  big  as  can  well  be  grafped? 
m  the  hand,  which  Hand  very  elbfe  to  each  other. 

€  To  the  weflward  of  the* bay  the  face  of  the  country  was  found  to* 
tie  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  has  been  juft  described,  but  the* 
fbii  mtrch'  rfcher :  fbr,  inffead  of  a  grey  fand,  it  was  a  deep  black: 
mocAd,  fuch  as  might  be  judged  very  fit  for  the  production  of  grain* 
of  any  kind'. ,  Here  the  Woods'  were  inteVfperfed  with  fome  of  the 
JmerV  meadows  in4  the'  world";  not,  however,  without  a  few  rooky, 
patches,  the  (tone  of  which  is  faridy,  and  might  be  ufed  to  advantage 
fir  building. 

*To  the  north  of  the  bay  the  face  of  the  country  changes:  it  is  compa*- 
ratrveiy  bate, producing  no  wood*,  and  iomewhatrefem  Ming,  our  moors- 
in  Enghuid.    The  furface  of  the  gsound,  however,  is  covered  with  a 
tfcm  brn(h  of 'plants  about  as  high'  as  the  knees;  the  hills  near  ther 
coaft  are  low,  but  others  rife  behind  them,  increafing  by  a  gradual* 
afefcfrt-to  a  conftder able  diftance,  with  marfhes  andmorafles  between*  > 
WoodSs  every  where  plenty  round  Bbtany  Hay,  but  there  are  only 
two  kinds  which"  may  be  confidered  as  timber.    Thefe  trees,  are  as 
large  ot  larger  than  the  Englilti  oak  j  and  one  of  them  has  not  a  very  r 
different  appearance ;  this  yields  a  gum,  or  rather  refin,  which  is  of' 
a' deep  red  colour,  and  refembtes  Xhzfanguis  draconh ;  poflibly  it  may 
be  the  fame,  for  this  fubftance  is*  knowii  to  be  the  produce  of  more 
titan  one  plant.    The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and  dark  coloured,  like/ 
lipmnt  vitar.    The  other  tree  is  tall  a,nd  ftraight,  fomething  like  the* 
pint;  and  the  wood  of  this,  which  has  fome refemblance  to  the  liver 
oatt  of  America,  is  alfo  hard  and  heavy.     In  fome  of  thefe  trees,  ftcpt 
had  been  cut,  at  about  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  for  the : 
convenience  of  climbing;  a  circumftance  which  Tafman  alfo  obferved. 
at  Ffcederickxttenry  Ba/,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  , 

«' It  need' hardly  be  repeated,  that  the  country  about  Botany  Bay. 
affords  a  grearvaftety  ofplants  to  enrich  the  cofleffion  of  a  botanift ; 
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but  very  few  of  them  are  of  the  efculant  kind.  There.  wa»  alfo 
found  here  a  variety  of  flowering  fhrubsj-  a  fpecies  of  falviafortgai 
and  feveral  kind*  of  the  palm ,  befides  a  fmall  tree  which  produce! 
•berries  of  a  pale  ttimfon  colour,  and  about  the  fizeof  a  cherry.  This 
iruit  has  a  ftone  within  fide,  and,  though  not. remarkable  for  flavour, 
its  juice  has  an  agreeable  tartnefs. 

*  As  tcr  animals,  thole  of  the  four-footed  kind  feem  not  to  abound 
here,  either  in  number  or  variety  >  for,  during  the  eight  days  that 
Captain  Cook  lay  in  the  bay,  he  faw  only  one  quadruped,  and  of 
that  he  and  his  party  had  but  a  tranfient  and  itaperfecl  view ;  nor 
were  his  people  more  fortunate.  This  beaft  was  about  the  fizc  of  a 
hare  cr  rabbit.  A  greyhound  being  with  the  party  when  it  was  put 
up,  got  fight  of  it,  and  would  probably  have  caught  it,  but  the 
moment  he  fet  off  he  lamed  himfelf  againft  a  flump  which  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  long  graft.  Jn  the  fame  excorfson  they  faw  the  dung  of 
an  animal  which  fed  upon  grafs,  and  which  they  judged  could  not 
be  lefs  than  a  deer;  and  the  footfteps  of  another,  which  was  clawed 
like  a  dog,  and  feemed  to  be  about  as  big  as  a  wolf.  They  alfo. 
Cracked  a  lmall  animal  whofe  foot  refembled  that  of  a  polecat  or. 
weafel. 

•  «  The  woods  hefe  abound  every  where  with  birds  of  exquifite 
beauty  and  variety  of  plumage,  particularly  parrots  of  different  kinds, 
cockatoos,  and  loritjuets,  that  flew  about  in  flocks  of  feveral  fcoces 
together ;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  in  a  fowling  excurikm,  found 
fuch  vaft  numbers  of  quails,  refembling  thofe  in  England,  that  he 
might  have  fhot  as  many  as  he  pleafed,  had  number  been  his  objett. 
There  are  alfo  crows  here,  exaclly  the  fame  as  thofe  in  England, 
fome  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  forts  before  mentioned,  were  fhot, 
and  found  to  be  very  agreeable  food. 

;  <  Befides  thefe  land  fowl,  they  faw  about  the  head  (or  weft  fide) 
of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  large  flats  of  fand  and  mud,  a  great 
plenty  of  bitds  of  the  aquatic  kinds,  mod  of  which  are  altogether 
unknown  in  Europe.  One  of  the  mod  remarkable  was  black  ana 
white,  much  larger  than  a  fwan,  being  near  five  feet  high,  and  in 
ihape  fomewhat  refembling  a  pelican. 

4  On  thefe  banks  of  land  and  mud  there  are  great  quantities  of 
oyfters,  mufcles,  cockles,  and  other  fhell-fifh,  which  feem  to  be  the 
principal  ftrbfiftence  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  into  fhoal-water  with 
their  tittle  canoes,  and  pick  them  out  with  their  hands.  It  was  not 
©bferved  that  they  eat  any  of  thefe  fbell-fifh  raw;  nor  do  they  al- 
ways go  on  ihore  to  drefs  them,  for  they  have  frequently  fires  in 
their  canoes  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  not,  however,  under  the* 
neceflity  of  fub filling  wholly  upon  this  food,  for  the  bay  abounds 
with  a  variety  of  other  fifh ;  fome  of  which  they  ftrike  with  gigs,  and 
fame  they  take  with  hook  and  line.  On  hauling  the  feine,  the  En- 
deavour's people  caught  great  numbers  of  thofe  lmatt  jfiih  whiefc  are 
well  known  in  the  Weft- indies;  and  which  our  faiiors  call,  leather 
jackets,  becaufe  their  fkin  is  remarkably  thick.  They  ftruck  alfo  fe- 
veral fiiitg  rays,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  the  bay.  .  Thefe  are 
of  an  enormous  f^ze ;  they  follow  the  flowing  tide  into  the  (hallows, 
wfcere  there  is  no  more  than  two  or  three  feet  water,  and  are  there 
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eaiily  (truck.  One  of  thefe  great  £(h  weighed  bo  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred ant!  forty  pound*  after  his  entrails  were  taken  out}  and  another 
was  frnick  dill  larger,  for,  when  his  entrails  were  taken  out,  he  weighed 
three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  pounds.  They  tailed  very  much  like 
the  European  rays ;  and  their  vifctra  had  an  agreeable  flavour,  hot 
unlike  ftewed  turtle. 

•  c  It  is  high  water  in  Botany  Bay  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
noon,  about  eight  o'clock ;  and  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  perpendku. 
larly  between  four  and  five  feet.  The  variation  of  the  needle*  (A.  D. 
1770}  was  n°  3' eaft. 

Thofe  who  are  delirous  of  obtaining  all  poffible  inform- 
ation relative  to  this  country,  will  not  find  their  expectations 
difappointed  in  the  volume  cow  before  us ;  as  it  is  carefully 
compiled  from  the  authentic  narratives  of  different  voyagers^ 
and  illuftrated  by  two  charts. 


Art#  IX.  Strictures  on  Female  Education;  chiefly  as  it  re* 
lates  to  the  Culture  of  the  Heart  p  In  four  EJJ'ays.  By  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Small  8vo.  3s.  boards'. 
Printed  for  the  Author,    Cadell.    London,  1786. 

TF  the  ladies  of  the.prefent  age  are  deficient  in  accomr 
-*•  plffliments  or  virtues,  it  is  not  fop  want  of  inftru£tk>n. 
As  the  fubjeft  comes  home  to  men's  bufineffes  and  bofoms,  it 
has  drawn  the  public  attention;  and,  for  half  a  century  paft, 
the  art  of.  making  perfeS  women  has  been  the  Ulyflean  bov* 
among  the  learned,  in  which  every  adventurous  candidate 
has  been  endeavouring  to  fhoot  his  longeft  and  moft  vigorous 
arrow.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  treatHe  on  the  fubje&  of 
female  education  was  known  among  the  ancients,  or  ap- 
peared among  th6  moderns,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  beft  authors  flouriflied  before  criticifm  be- 
came an  art ;  and  men  enjoyed  the  moft  perfect  health  be- 
fore phyfic  was  made  a  trade ;  a,nd  it  may  be  i ufpeded  that 
fo  many  critics  on  female  manners,  and  phyficians  of  the 
female  mind,  argue  fome  diiorder  or  degeneracy  in  the  fair 
iubjjeft. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  work  before  us  confifts  of  four 
«flays.  The  firft  contains  a  flight  furvey  of  the  treatment 
of  women  in  the  different  ages  and  nation*,  of  the  world ; 
and  an  invfcftigation  of  the  caufes  which  have  contributed 
to  the  obvious  and  ihameful  negligence  in  their  education. 
In  the  fecond  the  author  makes  obfervations  on  the  manner 
'  in  which  the  treatment  of  this  fex  will  be  itiflttenced  by,  and 
will  reciprocally  influence  the  tafte*  the.fentiment*i  the.  ha- 
bit? and  puriuits,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  public  and 
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private  haopip^fe,  9f  ,a,  peqple.  The  t^iird /contains  a  dif- 
quTfitioji  c^ncernirte  the  nature,  ^yality,  and  .extent*  pF  fer 
piale  talents,  anfi  jfne  conipajative  diJEfer^nce  erf  »undcifl»n4'- 
ing  irjt  tjtie  fe^s.-  la  the  fourth  ipe  pave  jraflc&ions  .anth* 
^gers  iiid  j^u%^cy  <pf  ^a^n£-fcho9k#  c«rai&d*»ed  as 
a  mode  of  female  education. 

_  As  a-  ijpecinto*  of  this  performance  We  ibtfH  «exlyaft  a  .paf- 
fagejft^m  the  third  ^ffay.  The  author  having  mefttioned 
title,  infigftificant  and  frivolous  intercourfe  which  tafces  place 
between  the  fexes,  whofe  ufual  cbnverfation  turns  on  the 
Utile  fWtfadotes  qi  the  day*  the  h&  intrigue  or  amour  which 
JMft£  has  p.viWiihed,  ,or  feme  cqafitieotial  £nead  wtoiipoied  •£. 
tfee  hrikiiiaeoe  of  a  jbirtlwaight,  aor  the  advcRfiura  -of  a.feall? 
proceeds  in  the  following  animated  and  feasible  mawacrw    * ' 

«  In  this  career  of  gallantry  much  rime  muft  be  fpent,  and  hf  that 
precious  and  important  i'eafon  of  life  when  the  foundations  of  eyejy 
thing  great  fhould  be  laid,  when  activity  ihould  be  roufed,  when  ta« 
jU^ts  Should  be  ripened,  and  wfce<i  <t^e  <hii&  of  glory  Abuld'be  felt  aa 
the  grand  and  Simulating  m^vemejot  0/  tjpe  foul;  tyitfc:  mea  of 
Boijhed  gaiety,  fcarcely  is  *  little  life  {ufficient  for  the  pqrpefc.  At- 
tention and  attachment  mult  be  varied  and  multiplied  in  an  endlefs 
fucceffiori.  This  fair  one  mult  be  forfaken,  and  another  muft  be  ad. 
drefled  It  were  hprrjd  to  be  conftant  where  variety  is  t^e  faHriojnj 
^vherefafhron  only  gives  tiie  laurel  of  drftinftion,  and  adjudges  it  to  & 
inoft  gracefully  upon  the  brows  of  thofe  who  can  make  their  ravages 
amongft  the  fex  itfrvfive  as  the4r  connections. 
,  «  M or  is  the  loft  of  time  the  only  difadvantage  ariftng  from  tlhie  fyf- 
tem.  The  properties  it  gives  are  ujifevourabie  to  £  very  gceat a«d. 
magnanimous  exertion. 

*  Young  men  become  infenftbly  affimilated  to  ^jefrivole^fRefs  they 
addrefs  and  affe&  to  admire;,  and  that  frivplouij^efs  extends  itfelf  to  ' 
all  their  habits  and  modes  of  thinking ;  to  all  their  deigns,  and  all 
their  undertakings ;  to  all  their  aclions  and  intercourfe  with  the  world- 
.  They  gjet  modes  of  Jevity,  effeminacy,  and  diffipation,  which  arc 
equally  incompatible  with  the  acquirement  of  fcience,  oV  the  labori- 
ous efforts  of  virtue.  Their  purfuits  of  every  kind  will  he  marked 
With  this  frivolity.  The  youth,  which  ihould  be  the  glory  of  a  na- 
tion, will  become  its  reproach.  Imtead  of  climbing,  with  arduous 
labour,  this  facrgd  bill  of  virtue  or  of  learning,  they  will  endeavour 
to  transform  and  remodify  their  nature,  and  take  up  with  fuch  imper- 
feft  fragments  of  both  a*  they  are  afck  to  find  ia  t&e  bofem  of  plea- 
sure, or  the  inglorious  vale  of  indulgence.  Such  a  revolution  this  age 
fias  experienced,  Yhis  expedient  has  been  ridicatoujly  attempttc|. 
Pfcilofophy  has  refigned  its  ufual  fternnefs,  and  dropped  its  abftraqted 
language,  to  pieafe<the  ladies.;  Authors,  in  general,  affett  to  lie 
upon  the  toilet.  They  4kim  the  furface,  and  publifh  the  beauties  of 
ine  writers.  Morality  affumes  the  meretricious  drefs  of  novels  to 
iaptjyate  tbe  fake.  W± have  vuyfrety  preachers;  we  have.  »jw&M* 
|Bnitor?4  wc  have  vary  pUtt  officers ;  and  few  gr^atmeft,,  Confe- 
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q«^*r<»  rnafi£rmr*,  and  f©  totipreMHifrfefe  tMefrtftaf,  deftrye 
confideration.  A  difeafe,  fo  interwoven  with  the  tftafe  of  the  cdnftU 
tu*ion>ifeDi4d  not  be  *<gleded. 

'  I  have  not  enumerated  haJf  the  evils  of  this  fafiiien*  If  it  <pre» 
vent*  many  marriage*,  it  rob*  thofe,  which  do  exift,  of  all  their  fwcet- 
nefs,  and  all  their  joys. 

'  It  is  in  retirement  that  fenfible  minds  look  for  real,  heart*  felt  fa- 
tiifadion.  It  is  in  woman,  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  that  re- 
tirement, that  felfifh  is  exalted  iato  focral  enjoyment ;  a*nd  that  the 
fweets  of  fKendftrip,  and  the  Ifiiury  of  confidence,  leave  us  nothing 
td  defirte  bat  tfteir  ihibflhy  and  dwir  duratt6n.  Hew  dots  •&*  itioft 
dftllafeit  fTofp&t  of  fuch  a  ftate,  arntfft  the  Mils  of  labour*  «fce  winkle* 
of  care,  and  the  agonies  of  difappwutMtnt,  charm  the  melt  <ele+tftcd 
and  penetrating  wnd ! .  How  often  has  it  jrioumftared  cwmage  to  the 
hero,  eloquence  to  die  fenator  *  aod  how  equally  do  the  monarch  and 
the  peafant  court  it  as  a  relaxation  from  their  toils  f  The,  tender  in*  " 
terview  of  Hedor  with  Andromache,  immortalized  by  Homer,  and 
tie  nWert,  timid  fcrinking  of  Aftyanax  from  his  helmet,  are  pleafurea 
which  the  pureft  virtue  may  acknowledge  for  her  own  :  and  which  this 
greatest  fcholars,  generals,  or  politicians,  need  not  blufh  to  accept  as 
a  recompense  for  their  fatigues!  How  pleafing  to  refign  the  fceptre 
and  the  laurel  for  the  fofttreilcs  of  fech  an  intimacy,  the  carefTcs  of 
ikch  a  friend ;  and  to  forget,  in  the  aJFeftfoif  Of  a  virtnois  woman, 
tumults,  conflitU,  iikppoirttrafcat,  and  the  world  ! 

.:  *  Bat  let  not  Ancjr  dream  over  all  the  blifs  of  foch  a  fcene,  to  he 
awakened  only  in  d  if  appointment.  The  prtfent  education  of  women 
blafts  this  proipeel,  and  deftroys  inch  an  hope.  Sensible  men, , if 
they  be  determined  to  form  this  connexion,  malt  do  it  often  to  a  d\C- 
advantage ;  they  mull,  in  general,  marry  females  mir$Jy.  They  muff 
riot  alwaVs  exped  in  them  affociates  or  friends.  The  union  of  know- 
ledge and  talents  with  frivoloufnefs  and  infipidity  cannot  be  agreeable. 
What  is  not  agreeable  will  not  be  lading.  The  heart  can  feel  no  dur- 
able attachment  where  it  knows  no  efteem.  Without  the  fecret  con- 
currence bf  the  heax;t,  there  cannot  be  enjoyment  Marriage  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  bare,  ceremonious  onion  of  hands.  Thh  feeming 
paradife  of  fweets  will  roughen,  as  we  approach  it,  into  a  wildcrnefe 
of  thorns*  The  fenfes  are  foori  palled.  DHgutt  fucceeds  to  iatiety; 
quarrels  to  difguft ;  where  the  foul  has  no  frem  graces  to  expand,  and 
there  remain  no  new  and  unexplored  treafures  in  the  underrtandjng. 

'  *  Though  this  fubjeft  is  of  fo  immenft  a  magnitude,  and  fo  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  firft  and  deareft  interelh  of  fociety,  as  to 
ceterve  the  attention  of  any  monarch  or  legislator  in  the  world,  yet, 
in  a  free  and  opulent  country  like  our  own,  where  education  cannot 
be  made  a  public  concern,  and  where  any  particular  editts  of  a  prince 
iVould  be  eifeemed  a  grofs  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  fubject, 
it  is  only  in  the  power  of  parents  or  guardians  to  remove  or  palliate  fo 
"malignant  an  evil,  tf  there  be  a  fpecific,  it  is  a  better  and  a  more 
rational  education  of  women ;  and;  if  that  education  is.  to  be  better 
and  more  rational,  it  inuft  not  be  left  to  a  vain,  a  luperficiai,  or  mer- 
cenary goyernefs,  but  planned  by  the  wifilcm*  and  executed,  by  the 
I    ;  -  N  4  .zeal 
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zeal  and  aSe&OQ  of  thofe  mothers,  who,  under  Providence^  hare  • 
given  them  exigence/ 

Thefe  elegant  and  moral  obfervations  feem  to  be  dilated  • 
by  t!*e  ppreft  feelings  of  the  heart, 

In  eftimating  the  talents  and  natural  endowments  of  wo- 
men, our  author  rrjay  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  fuperficial  * 
adorers  apd  panegyrifts  of  women;  but  his  obfervations  are 
founded  gn  nature  and  experience.    Among  the  inferior 
animals,  the  males  are  obieryecLto.poflefs  greater  ftrength, 
courage*  vigour,  and  enterprise;   females  fuperior.  beauty 
of  form  and  proportion,  more  delicacy  and  foftneft,  but  * 
withal  a  higher  degree  of  timidity  and  weaktiefs.    The . 
fame  analogy  prevails  in  the  human  race.     Vivacity,  fancy,  • 
fenfibility,  are  found  arnong  women  ;  the  high  exertions  of 
genius  and  intellect  belong  to  the  other  fex.    But  female 
influence  and  power  is  founded  ori  this  confutation  of  na- 
ture.    That  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  iriquietude  of 
imagination,  which  debar  women  from  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  fcjence  and  learning,  compofe  the  life  and  effence 
pf  their  graces.    They  are  the  very  medium  by  which  they 
pleafe.    If  they  were  conftituted  with  mafculine  firmnels 
and  vigour,  they  would  want  their  native  and  flrongeft  at-% 
tra&ions.    They  would  ceafe  to  be  women,  and  they  would 
ceafe  to  charm* 

'  Nor  let  the  fex  fuppofe  roc  their  accufer  or  tjieir  foe.-  If  I  have 
npt  wholly  miftaken  the  method,  I  mean  to  he  their  advocate  and 
friend.  I  have  left  them  the  feeds  of  every  thing  that  pleafes  and  cap- 
tivates in  woman.  Their  brows  were  not  intended  to  be  ploughed  with 
wrinkles,  nor  their  innocent  gaiety  damped  hy  abftracVion.  They 
were  perpetually  to  pleafe,  and  perpetually  to  enliven.  Jf  we  were 
to  plan  the  edifice,  they  were  to  furnifh  the  em  belli  foments.  If  we 
were  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  the  garden,  they  were  beautifully  to  fringe 
its  borders  with  flowers,  and  fill  it  with  perfume,  if  we  were  deftined 
to  fuperintend  the  management  of  kingdoms,  they  were  to  be  the 
•  faireft  ornaments  of  thofe  kingdoms,  the  embellifhers  of  fociety,  and 
the  lweetenerb  of  life, 

*  If  we  confult  fcripture,  we  (hall  difcover  that  fuch  was  the  original4 
intention  pf  Heaven  in  the  formation  of  the  fexes.    The  fentence  of 
fubordjnation  obvioufly  implies  that  man  mould  have  the  preeminence 
on  fubjedts  that  require  extenfive  knowledge,  courage,  ftrcngth,  acti- 
vity,  talents,  or  laborious  application,     women  were  not  formed  for 
political  eminence,  or  literary  refinement.   The  foftnefs  of  their  nature,1" 
ihe  delicacy  of  their  frame,  the  timidity  of  their  difpofition,  and  the 
modefty  of  their  fex,  abfolutely  diftjualify  them  for  fuch  difficulties  and 
exertions.   Their  deftiny  of  bearing  and  nurfing  children  ;  the  neceffity  * 
of  fujperintending  domeitic  concerns;  and  the  peculiar  difeafes  to  which 
they  are  liable;  leave  them  little' time  for  fuch  public  undertakings, 
whilft  the  humble  offices"  in  which  they  are  engaged  confer'  a  blefiing 
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asd  a  benefit  upon  fociety.  that  afc  iBfinitcly  beyond  the  coWacfs  of  > 
knowledge,  and. the  apathy  of  fpeculation.    The  wife*  the  mother,  : 
and  the  eeonomift  of  a  family  would  unfortunately  be  loft  in  the  lice*  > 
rary  pedant;  the  order  of  nature  would  be  totally  reverfed,  and  the  , 
population  of  the  globe  prepofteroufly  facrificed  to  the  cold,  forbidding 
pride  of  a  ftudious  virginity.    The  woman  of  "the  cloifter  would  want 
the  graces  of  a  Citizen  of  the  world.     In  that  ardour  of  undemand- 
ing which  roufes  emulation,  (he  would  lofe  that  toothing  manner 
which  conciliates  and  endears.    The  world  would  be  deprived  of  its 
faireft  ornaments,  life  of  its  higheft  zeft,  and  man  of  that  gentle  bo-  • 
fom,  on  which  he  can  recline  amldii  the  toils  of  labour,  and  die  agonies  - 
of  difappointment.    •  ♦ 

*  So  far  as  the  qualities  of  the  heart  are  concerned  (and  this  rajs 
fometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  queftion)  I  think  the  fe#e»  wiH  not 
bear  a  comparifon.  Women,  in  this  refpeft,  have  everv  c|aim  to  a  ; 
marked  fuperiority.  If  their  retired,  domeftic  life  did  not. of  itielf 
lead  to  more  innocence  and  contemplation,  their  natural  difpofitions 
are  certainly  more  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue.  Their  ftrong  fenfe 
of  weaknefs  prompts  them  to  fupplicate  the  protection  and  affiitance  of 
a  Superior,  invisible  power,  whilft  their  exquiiite  feniibility  powerfully 
difpofes  them  for  all  the  energy  and  ardours  of  devotion/ 

The  laft  eflay,  on  "  the  dangers  attending  boarding- 
fchools,"  ought  to  be  read  by  every  parent  wno  feels  for ' 
the  happineis,  and  trembles  for  the  virtue,  of  his  children. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  preient  ftate  of  fbciety,  when 
perhaps  the  worft  examples  of  diffipation  and  intrigue  which 
a  daughter  can  behold  are  to  be  found  in  her  father's  houfe, 
and  in  the  chara&er  of  her  mother  ? ' 

In'  this  valuable  little  traft  the  author  is  too  oftentatious 
of  his  learning,  and  too  flowery  in  his  ftyle;  but  the  latter 
defe£t  may  be  excufed  \vhen  we  confider  that  he  was  writing 
to  the  ladies.  v 


A^T.  X.    Si  ha ;  or,  a  Difcourfe  of  Forejf-Trees ,  and  the  iP/»-  • 
pagation  of  Timber  in  Jus  Majcjifs  Dominions:  as  it  war 

-  delivered. in  the  Royal  Society'  on  the  1  $th  Day. of  October,  1662, 
,  upon  Occajion  of  certain:$uerhs  propounded,  to  that  ilhifirious 
-Ajfembly  by  the  honourable,  the  principal  Officers  and  Com~ 

-  mijfioners  of  the  Navy.    Together  with  an  hifiorical  Account  '* 
of  the  >  Sacrednefs  and  Ufe  of  ^landing  Groves.    By  John-* 
Etely^yEfQ.  F.R.S.   With  Nrtes  by  A,  Hunter,  MJ>.  F.R.S* 
A  New  Edition.  To  which  is  added,  The  Terra,  a  philosophic 
cat  Difcourfe  of  Earth.  2  vols.  4*0,  boards,  zl.  15s.  York 
printed.    Dodfley,  London.    1786, 

THE  world  is  much  obliged  to  Mr. Evelyn,  for  an  im-» 
.  remitted  attention,  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  to 

promote  every  tiling  that  is  ufcfui  or  elegant,  that  can  in-. 

creafe 
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cteafe  iftMCTtofom,  or  enlarge  oar  ideas*  Hi*  a4te*ity  Of 
juM  fed  bint  4ft  &ek  #br,  and  to  acqtrire,  ktoowtedge  of 
cvferykirtd ;  and  his  benevolence  imhsced  hinrtOTXrmmuiH* 
ckte  hit  atrqtilfitiotis  for  the  public  gtfod.  If  he  did  n&t 
equally  excel  in  the  Variety  of  futye&s  he  tteated,  and  if  a 
jjbod  deal  of  the  quaintnefs  and  pedantry  of  the  times  are 
tp  he  difco*ersd  in  Jus  writings,  yet  the  truly  patriotic 
views,  which  axe  every  where  apparent,  and  the  iolid  in- 
formation we  there  meet  with,  compel  us  to  love  the  taaa* 
apd  f*(fn&  the  author. 

His  "  Siiva,"  the  work  now  before  us,  fliomid  be  ftudwrd . 
by  landholder  ki  every  country ;  they  would  no  longer  he- 
tete  to  dothe  their  dreary  and  unprofitable  waftes  ^witfe- 
t*es/tt>  convert:  deformity  into  ornament,  promote  their 
own  ittteflrfte,  and  benefit  the  community.    The  general 
importation  of  the  propagation  of  timber  trees  is  obvious 
to  Britain;  if  fhe  confuks  her  dearefl  interefts,  it  is  abfo- 
lutelynecctfary.    To  enumerate  reafons  is  perfeftly  need- 
lefs ;  the  truth  k  w<$U  known,  and  too  much  negje&ed. 
We  fliall,  however,  tranferibe  the  concluding  paragraph  <*f 
the  editor's  prefacef  written  in  1776.    It  brings  home  the* 
iubjecl:  to  every  BritiJh  heart ;  and,  if  the  embers  of  true 
patriotifm  be  not  totally  extinguished,  will  kindle  the  holy; 
flame.    u  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Silva,  which 
€t  made  its  appearance  In  1664,  under  the  au Alices  of  the 
«•  Royal  Society,  the  fpirit  of  planting  increafea  to  a  high 
"  decree ;  and  there  is  reaion  to  believe  that  many  of  <omr 
*{  fiiip^  which,  in  the  laft  war,  gave  laws  to  the  whole 
*f  world,  were  conftrii&ed  from  oaks  planted  fct  that  time. 
««  The  prefent  age  muft  reflect  upon  this  with  gratitude  £ , 

*  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  ftiall  be  ambitious  to  re- 

*  ceive  from  jpofterity  the  fame  ackhoWledgritefits  that  we, 
**  a*  thit  moment,  pay  to  the  memory  oi  our  virtuous  m- 
«•  ceftors}" 

.  Mr.  EveJyn,  after  fpeaking  of  trees  in  genera],  and  an- 
nouncing the  method  he  intends  to  puriu*  in  hi*  work, 
treats  oi  "  earth,  foil,  iced,  air,  and  water/'  as  they  relate 
to  *be  propagation  of  trees.  His  next  chapter  h  on  the  fe- 
minary  and  tranfplaming ;  where  the  choice  o£  feeds,  the 
method  Of  ibwmg,  the  management  of  the  nnrfery,  and  the 
beft  manner  of  thinning  and  tranfpianting,  are  miriiHcty  laid 
down/  Having  finiftrfd.  this  introductory  matter,  he  pro- 
ceed^ to  treat  of  particular  trees,  beginning  with  the,  oak. 
He  firffc  enumerates  the^  various  (pecies  of  this  monarch  6f 
the  woods;:  then  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  the  beft  me^ 
thods  of  raiftng  it;  points  out  the  foil  and  fituation  it  pre** 
fers ;  and  concedes  With  tfcc  different  ufes  to  which  it  may 
-.;..  %  bfc~ 


Jbe  applied.  The  fame  method  is  Allowed  whhaiUhe  other 
trees  (petitioned  in  the  Siiva.  Having  tiniflied  hk  account 
of  foreft  trees,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  fcncfcr, 
<|ufckfets,  fee.  the  various  methods  of  fencing  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  tree*  and  fhrubs  propet  far  that  birfinefs  enu- 
merated. He  next  treats  **  of  the  infirmities  of  trees,* 
and  their  cure  ;  «  of  coppices ;  of  pruning ;  of  the  age, 
*  Mature,  and  felling,  of  trees ;  of  timber,  the  fbafcaing* 
u  ufes,  and  fuel/'  We  are  after  this  prefented  with  foroe 
detached  precepts  concerning  planting ;  with  (fasfie  nooount 
of  the  laws  and  ftatutes  for  ibe  preservation  and  improve- 
ment o£ -woods  and  fcfeft* ;  fome  hints  for  the  improvement 
pf  the  royal  foreftt,  blended  with  matter*  of  a  fimihr  fia- 
tare,  conclude  this  part  of  the  work,  The  fourth  and  laft 
book  •contains  "  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  facrednefs  and 
«*  aft  erf  ffamding  groves.*  Here  the  writer  fully  indulgee 
his  enthufiafm ;  pours  forth  all  his  ilore  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  lore  to  inform  us  how  much  trees,  and  groves^ 
and  woods  were  reverenced  in  ajl  ages,  and  by  people  the 
moft  barbarous  as  well  as  the  molt  refined.  This  may  bt 
read  as  a  matter  of  curiofity ;  as  an  exhibition  of  learning  it 
i$  refpe&able,  but  is  of  little,  we  may  lay,  of  no  importance, 
to  the  objed  in  view. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  fliall  tranferibe  his 
*f  aphofifms,  or  general  precepts;"  as  they  form  more  of  a 
whole,  have  left  epifodkal  matter  than  any  portion  of  the 
hook  which  we  could  introduce,  confidently  with  the  nature 
of  our  publication. 

<  Try  all  forts  of  feeds,  and,  by  their  thriving,  yea  ihaM  be*  difc 
©era  what  are  the  moft  proper  kinds  for  grounds, 

and  of  thefe  defcgn  the  main  of  yotfr  plantation.  Try  all  foils,  and 
fit  the  fpecies  to  their  natures.  Beech,  hafel,  and  holly,  affeft  gravel 
aadgHtty;  and,  if  mixed  with  team,  toak,  a(h,  and  ehn. "'  In  AtfF 
ground  plant  a<h  and  hornbeam  5  arid  in  Kgfet  feeding  ground  or  foam, 
any  fort  whatsoever*  in  the  lower  and  wetter  lands,  the  aquatics: 

4  Keep  your  newly- fown  feeds  continually  Aefli,  and  m  the  (hade  (as 
jradi  as  may  be)  till  they  peep. 

. .  *  -All  curious  feeds  and  plantsjure  diligently  to  be  weeded  till  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  overdrop  or  fupprefs  them ;  and  you  (hail  care- 
folly  hoe,  half  dig,  and  Air  up  the  earth  about  their  roots  daring  the 
to(k  three  years,  especially  in  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  V  this* 
workihould  be  done,  in  a  moift  feafon,  for  the  firftyea'r, "to 'prevent 
the  duft  from  fuffocating  the  tender  budr*  but  afterwards  in  the  more 

diy  weather* 
7  f  Plajtir 


3C4.  Siva;  or9~a  Difccurfe  on  Tere/l&rttt: 

*  Plants  raifed  from  feed  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  trome  up  too 
thick;  and  none  fo'fit  to  betranfplanted  into  hedge-rows  as  thofe  yod 
thus  drawf  efpeciatfy  where  ground'  is  precious..        ,  •> 

«  Suckers  that  fprout  from,  the  fartheft  part  of.  the  Hem,,  or  body  of 
the  mother-tree,  are  .beft,*as,  eafier  plucked  up  without  detriment  to 
jjie  roots  and  fibres,,  or  violence  to  the  mother; .  it  were  good  therefore 
foil  to  uncover  the  roots  whence,  they,  fpring,  and  to  cut  them  clofe  off, 
replanting  them  immediately;  thofe  which  grow  at  more  diftan.ee  may 
be  feparated  with  fome  of  the  old  root,  if  you  find  the  fucker  not  well 
furnished. 

.    *  To  .produce  fuckers,  lay  the  roots  bare,  and  flit  ,fome  of  them  here 
and  there  difcreetly,  and  then  cover  them. 

*  Layers  are  to  be  .bent  down  and  couched  in  rich  mould ;  and,  if 
you  find  them  ftubborn,  you  may  flit  a  little  in- the  bark  and  wood; 
but  no* deeper,  than  to  make  it  ply,  without  wounding  the  tender 
heart.  Putting  forth  root  is  aififted  by  pricking,  the  bark,  flitting,  or 
binding  a  packthread  about  the  part  you  would  have  the  root  fpring 
from. 

<  *  The  proper  feafon  is  the  early  fpring  and  mid-autumn;  and,  in  all 
dry  fealbns,  obferye  to  keep  the  layers  diligently  watered. 
•  **  Slips  and  cuttings  (by  which  moll  trees  may  be  propagated;  ihould 
be  feparated  at  the  burs,  joints,  or  knobs ;  ilrip  them  of  their  leaves 
before  you  bury  them,  leaving  no  fide<!  branches. '  Some  flit  the  end 
where,  it  is  cut  off.;,  at  two  years  end  is  the  fooneft  they  will  be  fit  to 
take  up  ;  layers  much  tooner. 

*  In  planting,  on>it  not  the  placing  of  your  trees  towards  their  accuf- 
tomed  afp Q&.$  and,  if  you  h^ye  leifurc,  make  the  hoies.  the  autumn 
before;  the  wider  the  better;  three  feet  over  and  two  deep  is  little 
enough,  if  the  ground  be  any  thing  ftifF,  often  ftining  and  turning  the 
mould,  2nd  mixing  it  with  better,  as  you  may  find  caute.  This  done,, 
dig  or  plow  about  them,  and  that  as  near  thejr  ffems  as  you  can  coma, 
wahout  hurting  them;  and  therefore  rather  ufe  the  fpade  for  the  firft  two 
or  three  years ;  and  preferve  what  you  plant  Heady  from  the  winds  and1 
annoyance  of  cattle,  &c. 

*  Kemove  the  foiteft  wodd  to  the  moifteft  grounds: 

"•'        't   .'Dwlja  afberihus  -f atria       >     Georg.  ii.  ' 

*  Begin  to  plant  fared  trees  when  the  leaves  fall  after  Michaelmas ; 
you  may  adventure  when  they  are  tarnifoed  and  grow  yellow  j  k  ifrloftV 
time  to  commence  later,  and,  for  the.  inoft  part  of  your  trees*,  early. 

Slanters  feklom  repent*  for  fometimes<  a  tedious  bind  of  froil  prevents 
le  whole  feafon.    The  baldnefs  of  a  tree  is  a  note  of  deceit ;  for  fewet 
Qaks,  hornbeam,  and  mod  beeves*  -preferve  their  dead  leaves  till  new 
ones  pufh,thefu  oiF. 

*  Set  deeper  in  the  lighter  grounds  than  in  the  ikong,  but  (hallowed 
in  clay;  iv^  inches  is  iuflkient  for  the  dried,  and  one  or  two  for  the 
moid,  provided  you  cdablifh  them  againd  winds. 

4  Plant  forth  in  warm  and  moill/eaipns,  the  air  tranquil  and  ferene, 
the  wind  wellerly;  but  never  whiles  it  actually  freezes  or  rains,  nor  ioi 
UwJly  weather,  tor  it  moulds  and  infeds  the  roots, 

«  What 
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«  What  you, gather  and  draw  out  of  woods,  plant  immediately,  for 
their  roots  are  very  apt  to  be  mortified,  or  hardened  and  withered  by 
the  winds  and  cold  air.  4 

*  **  Trees  produced  from  feeds^muft  have  the  taproots  abated,  (the 
walnut-tree  and  Come  others  excepted}  and  yet,  if  planted. merely,  for 
fruit,  fome  affirm  it  "may  be  adventured  on  with  fuccefs)  and  the. 
bruifed  parts  cut  away,  but  fparing,  the*  fibrous,  for  they  are  the  prin-  \ 
cipal  feeders  i  and  thofe  who  cleanfc  them  too  much  are  punifhed  for. 
tile  miftake. 

*  Iri  fpring,  rub  off  fome  of  the  collateral  buds  to  check  the  exuber- 
ancy of  fap  in  the  branches,  till  the  roots  be  ,w,ell  ellablilhed. 
"*  Plant  no  more  than  you  well' fence,  for  that  negle&ed,  .free  cut-, 
ture  comes  to  nothing;  therefore  all  young^fet  trees,  would  be  de- 
fended from  the  winds  and  fun,  efpecially  the  eafl  and  north,  till  their 
roots  are  fixed,  that  is,  till  you  perceive  them  (hoot;  and  the  not  ex- 
actly obferving  of  this  article  is  the  caufe  of  the  perifhing  of  the  moft: 
tenderplantations ;  for  it  is  the  invafion.  of  thefe  two  aJl'ajlants  which. 
does  more  mlfchief  to  our  new^-fet  and  leifs  hardy  trees,  than  the  mod 
fevere  and  durable  frofts'ojf  a  whole;  winter.    And  here  let  me  add 
this  caution  again,  that,  in  planting  of  trees  of  ftature  for  avenues  or 
fhades,  you  fet  them  at  fuch  diftance  ay  that  they  be  not  in  reach  of  the 
manfion-houfe,  in  cafe  of  being  blown  down  by  the  winds,  for  rea- 
fons  fufficiently  obvious.    See  Hift.  of  the  ftorm,  Nov.  £6, 1 703. 
/«  The  propefeft  foil,  and  moil  natural,  apply  to  diftinft  f pedes :  nee 
*v*ro  terra  f err*  omnes  omnia  poffunt.    Yet  we  find  \>y  experience  that" 
moft  of  our  foreft-trees  grow  well  enough  in  the  coarfeft  lands,  provided 
there  be  a  competent  depth  of  mould ;  for  albeit  moft  of  our  wild  plants 
covet  to  run  juft  under  the  furface ;  yet,  where  there  is  not  fufficient 
depth  to  cool  them;  and  entertain  the  moifture  and  influences,  they  are 
neither  lading  nor  profperous.  '   '  . 

»  r  Wood  well  planted  will  grow  in  moorifh,  boggy,  heathy,  and  the 
ftpnieft  grounds ;  only' the  white  and  blue  clay,  which  is  commonly  the 
belt  pafture,  is  the  worftfor  wood ;  and  fuch  good  timber  as  we  find  in 
any  of  thefe,  oaks  excepted,  is  of  an  exoefEve  age,  requiring  thrice  the 
time  to  arrive  at  their  ilature. 

'  If  the  feafon  require  it,  .all  new  plantations  are  to  be  plied  with 
waterings,  which  is  better  poured  into  a  circle  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
roots,  which  mould  continually  be  bared  ofgrafs :  and  if  the  water  be 
rich,  or  impregnated,  the  (hoots'  will  foon  diicover  it ;  for  the  liquor, 
being  percolated  through  a  quantity  of  earth,  will  cany  the  nitrous  vir- 
tue 01  the  foil  with  it :  by  no  means,  therefore,  water  at  the  Hem,  be- 
caufe  it  'wafhea  the  mould  from  the- roots,  comes  too  crude,  and  endan- 
gers their  rotting, , 

'  But,  for  the  cooling  and  rerVefhimj  tree  roots,  the  congeAing  of  rotten 
litter,  fprinkled  over  with  fine  earth,  is  good;  or,  plate  potfherds, 
ilints,  or  pebbles,  near  the  foot  of  the  Hem;  for  fo  the  poet, 

"  Ant  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  fquallentes  infode  conchas : 
,     Inter  enipi  labentur  aquse,  tenuifque  fubibit 

Halitus.^    ■  G&oa-o.  ii. 

» 

.    «•  Limeftones*  oc  fqoalid  fhdls,  that  may  the  rain,  4 

,  ^  Vapours,  and  gliding  moifture,  entertain,1* 

.     But 


4*§  fife* ;  to,  aWfawft  of  Portji-Trctf. 

BotRsntmberyoafCTrtoMetttctn  aftef  a  compettmr  dmc,  eHe  theverf. 
j*to,/ttltf^<a!¥BH!ifed  (helter,  will  gnaw 

and  greatly  injure  the  bark ;  and  therefore,  to  lay  a  coat  of  moil? 
rtecen  litter*  wftfc  a  fittle  earth  uppn  it,  will  preftrve  it  moftf  in  fum- 
«s*r,  airfwrnmia  winter,  cjmching  the  iho wetl  and' dews  thatffrainx 
ntoughit*  . 

4  Y ^ong' plants*  wHl be  ftraugledJ  with  corn,  oats,  ftetffe,  or  hemp,  or. 
any  nankly :  growing  giaiir,  ifa-cdiirpctcut  drcife  and  diftance  be  not  Jeft^ 
as  of  near  a  yard  or  To  of  the  ftexn,.  This  is  a  ufewl  remark;  but  whe- 
ther lb*  fetting  or  (owing  of  beany  near  trees  make  them  thrive  tie 
more,  as  ThcophraiUtt  writes,  (Ifupjjofe  he  means  fruit-trees)  I  leaye' 
teejtpeHenoa. 

*>  ttut'ne  firees-  (eigerially  havm^  air  eminent  pith  in  thero>  beings 
yotpig' and  tefctfer-too)  when- either  heat  oredd  are  in  extremes,  nor  in 
▼cry  wot  and  facrwy  weather;  and  itr  this  work  it  is  profitable  to  d&' 
cbarge-all  tree*  of  unmrivinjt,  broken*,  wind-fliaken  browfe,  and  (hcii' 
a*  ourlaw  terms-  Cabfhia,  and  to  take  them  off  to  the  quick, 


>*'  Nftpars-fincera  ttakadurJ 
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« And  for  evergreens*  ei^Uliyfuol*  as,  atn,  tender,  pnme  taern  ne*4 
afte/,  planting-  till  they  do  radicate**  that  is*,  by.  noma  little  .frera  root  dH** 
cover  that  thty  have  taken  root* 

4  Cq,t  not  off  the  topoftheJeadingtwtgejr fheot'(anlefs  veryoooked, 
and  then  at  the  next  ereft  bad),  when  you  ttantplasrt  timber- trees,  but? 
tfcofe  of  the  collateral  yea  may  Jfc4r4tf»,fidppmg  uftthe  reit  dofe-tothe^ 
Hem.;  and  fuch  as  yoada  {pare,,  let  them  not  hethe  moftoppefrte,  but ' 
rather  one  above  anotaer,  tOfprejerye  the  past,  from  {welling  and  hitt>> 
dtying  its  taper  growth :  be  wcftLaifOitak^tyour  trees  from  beings 
fop-heavy,  by  fhortening  the  fide  -branches- ecjnnetentlp near  the  Hem*  * 
Yi>ang.pjaaU9|aipte«theiibytbarfiK>ft  or  teetbof  cattle*  d»  commonly 
break  on  the  fides,  which  iaipedM.be>U^owmajBl'fpifing;  intbiscafe, 
prune  off  fonae, .  and  quicken  the  leading  {hoot  with  your  knifo^t-ftrae 
diftance  beneath  iu  in$m'#y;.  bafcifit<be*in  a.  very  uatikdy  conxMon 
at  fpring,  cut  off*  all  cloft  to  the  very  ground, and  nope  for  anew  (boot*  - 
cootjaualfyfuflr^effing  wJiaiwwr  elfemay  acqompanyit,  byxuttwg  tkeia 
away  in  fy  owner. 

. «  Walnut,  aft,  and  pithy  trees*  are*  faeet  prnned  in  faminef  askhyarm* 
weather  than,  ie  the  fpring,  whatever  the  vnigar  faacyi' 

The.  nperUft  of  the  editor*  Dr;  Hunter*  ace  very  consider-  - 
able.    Hi$  uates,  though  they  haw  doubled  the'  foe  of  the 
volumes^,  have*  adeled-a^  leaft  an*«qwl  proportion  to  their ' 
value.    He  has  given  us  a  more  full  account  of  the  different' 
fpeciee  of.  trees ;  hasraitged  them  according  to  the  Lirinaean 
fyftem-;   minutely  deffcriBed'  all  their  various  parts;  in- .m 
formed  us  where  they  grow  naturally;  has  added  the  moflT 
approved,  methods  of  culture  which  timei  and  experience 
have  now  introduced;,  and;  im  many  places,,  from  betterin- 
formation,  has  cojrre&edi  the  errors  of-  hir  anthor;    There 
are  befides  to  hue  fpuR<li»^«y^ahiablQremat4^xwi  vegetation 

•  .  .in 


iiti  gptarah,  which  may  b^.  of  orach  ufe  ifl  agflcdttfre^  a» 
well  as  planting,:  While  he,  *k&9~adrife  to  tto^HiliM  of  *hv 
text,  he  feems  to  inherit  Mr.  Eyeljn's  ardour  of  mind, 
which  leads  him  Jta  view  the  .propagation  off i)$#r  with  all 
the  anxious  filing*  of  *  real  jpatoo*.  This  apj^e^rs  hi  many 
parts  of  the  work ;  we  ftytl  cpfitqni.  .ourfeJv^  wi*h  inferring 
a  note,  in  which  he  traces  the  decay  of  our  foreft-trees,  and 
<fcl&  t&e  atttrttieh  of  the  nation  6>  tt&9  alarming  circuih* 
ftarice;    -  ■  •    •    .s 

*  In  order  tQtracathe  hiHory  of  the  decay  of  our  fbretf. trees,  if  wi^ 
fee  neceffaxy  tp  rtnwk>  th#  the  firft  atfcicJs  made  qpon  tbejn,,  of  ix^ 
matprwi  coaf^qijiwice,  was.  iflthe.  twenty  tfeY£«  A  XWOjfthfcreigiHrf 
Henry  YIUL  'when  tK#  jjumaich  fei^«4rnsicm  tte'ctafdfc|*nfo  a#4 
qonvefte^tVm*  together  with  then;  woods*  to  his  own  ufe.  Rmoauwa 
fuck  an.  attempt  might  appear  at  iirft,.  ijt,  did  Dot  bring  wifth  if  ^i)f  vsrjf 
pernicious  amfecuiences,  a*  the  whole  kjngfom,,  at  thafc  «$&  p*aod» 
was  plentifully  nocked  with  ail  kinds  <*f  timber-tr*$s,  f£^3Uy  *ta 
gak. .  During  the  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in  164a,  arid  ajl  the 
time  of  the  mter-regnum,  the  royal  foreftva*  well  as  the  wopd$  of 
ihe  nebtfit^  aftd  gentry,  raftered  ar  great  calamity,  ihfomucfc  that  many 
4xteo*vvtfoi#&6  fcao\  in*  few  years*  hardly  atay  memorial  left  of  them 
,  •xiftcnce.bat.tbeir  names.  From,  that  period. to- the  ppoftitt,  there  i*» 
ftunenaufem  ta. apprehend:  th»fc».the  peifa»s<appoihtea  tp  tfce<(ppcria*o 
tendance  of  the  royal  forefts  and  chafes  have  not  fat&iy  and  diligentiyi 
at*«wM<to  ^irt^h^rge,  oth^wvife  the  natfcn  wojul4/4tt  4t  this  day 
have  reason;  to  complaia  of  the  want  a/,  oak  for  the  purgqfq*  of  io«t 
creating  and.  repairing  the  royal  navy*  'This  lofs*  however,  would, 
jrot  have  operated  fo  feverqly,  had  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry* 
been,  as  felicitous  to  plant,  as  to  eat  d^wn  their  woods,  But  this  reflec- 
tion (houldire  made  with  fome  degree  of  limitation,  as  feveral  thoufanrf 
acres  of  wafte  land*  have,  within  thefe  twenty  years,  been  planted  for' 
Ate  benefit  fcf  the  rtfing  generation.  The  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  ella-' 
Wiihed^m  London  »th6  year  1754*  have  greatly  contributed,  by  their1 
bomrary  aad  pecuniary  premiums,  toitftore  the  fpirit  for  planting*: 
*n4  1  flitter  myfclf thout  a  republication  of  Mr.  Evelyn'*  ««  SiW'  wiHf 
al^.coj&ibige  to  thai  mc-ft  dtfrraWa-en*  Tuff**,  a  verier  in  th*j 
jejga  of  Hearythe  Eighth,  complains,  at  tfctt  early  period,  "  tfeaft 
men.were>rAp^e  ftudious.  to  cut  down  than  to  plant  trees;"  a*d,  as  this* 
author  is  often  quoted  by.  Mr,  Evejyrj,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that) 
his  book  is  entitled^  u  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Hujbandry,"  and  ity 
printed  in  black  letter.  It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  ftanzas,  of  four- 
vetfes  each,  and  contains  more  lines  than  Virgil's  Georgics.'  The  ftrft 
edition  was publijfycd  ip  156^2..  There  are  other  editions  in' 1604  and* 
1672  ;  alfo  in  1710  and1 1743,  with  notes  and  observations.  Every 
tiring,  that  ha£,^  tendency  towards  the  raiting  and  ^litfafiitg  a  fpirit  for 
planting,  is  highly  meritorious.;  .and  as  our  wooden  walls,  have  been 
eflecmed,  for  many  ages  paft,  the  bulwarks  of.  this  nation,  we  may 
feqge,  from  the  go^dnefe  of  ^u*  a^aft  Sovereign,  that,  be  will  fct  an 
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cfcampfe  to  the  nobility  and  men  of  large  poifeffions,  by  Ordering  hx^ 
Wane*  to  be  planttfd  with  jjmfaer-titci,  Specially  tbe  oak  ; 


-"  nourift  there 


Thofe  fapling  oaks,  which,  at  Brita4hia*s  call, 
'      May  heave  their  trunks  mature  into  the  maid, 
And  float  the  bulwarks  of  her  liberty." 

.  «  The  wants  of  the  nation  call  for  thjs  fopply.  How  many  d&odanct, 
acres  of  wafte  land  are  there  in  this  kingdom,  that  at  this  prefent  time 
produce  nothing,  but  may  be  profitably  improved  by  planting  f  Did 
men  of  large  poffeffions  bnt  rightly  confider  this,  they  would  carefully 
look  over  their  eftates,  fearch  out  evtry  ufclefs  bog,  and  ptant  it  with 
poplars,  or  6ther  aquatics.  They  would  examine  all  tbe  waftc  grounds, 
and  fet  apart Tome  for  the  cottagers,  and  apply  the  moft  barren  and  ufc- 
lefs for  plantations.  Was  fuch  a  generous  fpirit  to  prevail,  we  fhouloT 
near  few  persons  complaining  that  their  ancient  commoiwights  are  in- 
vaded, and  that  their  extreme*  neccffities  have  obliged  them  to  emi- 
grate to  countries' far  lefs  hofpitable  than  their  own.* 

The  different  fpecies  of  trees,  .defcribed  in  the  "  SilvaV* 
and  their  parts  of  fructification,  are  vv^cll  delineatcyi.  in  tja© 
plates  which  accompany  tbefe  volumes.  The  names  of  the 
different  parts  are  given  in  an  annexed  table,  with  reference* 
to  the  plates,*  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fatisfy  every  reader  the 
moil  unacquainted  with  botany. 

To  this  edition  of  the  Silva  is  added  u  Terra,  a  philo- 
sophical Difcourfe  of  Erirthr"  Without^entering  into  a  mi- 
ikite  detail  of  this  perforrriahie,  it  may  bfe  enotigh  to  fay 
that  it  contairfe,  for  the  time,  a  pretty*  good  accoynt  of  the 
various  kinds  of  earth  ;  and  that  the  author  confiders  thera 
chiefly  with  regard  to  their  different  powers  of  promoting, 
vegetation*  He  fliews  us  how  their  deficiencies  are  to,  be 
{applied  by  a  mixture  of  earths;  by  the  addition  of  varioua 
manures ;  or  by  plowing  and  pulverization  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  informs  us  what  plants  are  congenial  with,  and  thrive 
belt  in,  certain  foils.  In  fhort,  the  *<  Terra"  may  be  con~ 
fidered  as  a  general  treatife,  containing  the  outlines  of  plant- 
ing, gardening,  and  agriculture.  Here,  as  in  the  4<  Silva," 
the  merits  of  the  editor  are  confpicuous :  the  progrefs  of 
fcience,and  our  improvements'^  every  fpecies  of  cultivation* 
have  enabled  him  to  add  much  valuable  matter  to  the  origin 
nalwork.  '  .  ' 

.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hunter  do* 
fcrves,  tor  this  publication,  the  thanks  of  every  well-wiihet 
to  his  country.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  at  is  un* 
necefarily  voluminous.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  a  r$an  of  extenftve 
reading,  and  he  lived  in  an  age  when  a  display  of  learning* 
was  iaihionable.    The  effects  of  this  are  confpicuous  almoit 
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in  every  page ;  the  writer  is  perpetually  ftartingafide  from  • 
his  fubje&,  and  quotations  are  accumulated  without  end.. 
No  book  could  appear  to  more  advantage  in  an  abridge- 
ment.    Were  the  uneffential  parts  lopped,  (to  take  a  meta- 
phor from  the  fubje&9)  and  the  folid  and  perceptive  matter 
only  allowed  to  remain,  it  would,  from  ieveral  cauies,  be 
more  generally  read,  and  of  courfe. become  more  ufeful  than 
in  its  prefent  form.    It  is  true  that  the.  manner  of  the  wri-, 
ter  would  .not  be  difcemed  in  the  abridgement ;  this  perhaps, 
except  to  the  curious  reader,  would  be  no  lofs ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  a  book  which  is  properly 
neither  a  work  of  tafte  nor  of  genius ;  but,  fhould  this  be 
obje&ed,  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  to  the  man  of  fcience  and' 
cariofity  the  larger  work  is  always  at  hand. 

Befidfes  the  engravings,  in  fome  meafure  neceffary  to  this, 
publication,  there  are  Tome  ornamental  ones,  among  which. 
the  head  of  Mr.  Evelyn  by  Bartolozzi  deferves  the  warmeft , 
commendation.  All  the  notes  of  confequence  which  are, 
added  to  this  edition,  are  printed  feparately  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  volume,  that  the  reader  may  perceive,  at  one. 
view,  wherein  this  imp reffion  differs  from  the  former. 


Ar  t.  XI.    A  port  Account  of  the  Marratta  State.    Written  in 
Per/ran  by  a  Munjby>  who  accompanied  Colonel  Upton  on  his  [ 
Erhbajfy  to  Poonan.    Tranjlated  by  William  Chambers,  Efq* 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam tn  Bengal.    To  which  is  added*  The  Voyages  and  Tra- . 
vels  of  M.  Cefar  Fredericks  into  the  Ea/l~]ndies9  and  beyond 
the  Indies.   8vo.  2s.  ditched.   Calcutta  printed.  Kearfley, 
London.    1787. 

I^HIS  produftion  is  extracted  from  the  u  Afiatic  Miicel- 
-*■•   lany,"  a  periodical  work  now  printing  at  Calcutta,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Jones,  William  Cham- 
bers, Eiq.  and  other  refpe&able  chara&ers  refident  in  that 
part  of  the  globe.     As  the  compofition  of  a  Munfliy  it  me- 
rits attention,  and  contains  fome  curious  particulars  with  re-, 
gardto  the  hiftoryand  manners  of  the  Mahrattas. 
•    To  this  is  fubjoined  the  voyages  and  travels  of  M.  Caeiar 
Frederic  to  the  Eaft-Indies  ;.  a  work  which  was  firft  printed - 
in  the  Italian  language  at  Venice  1598,  and  tranflated  into 
EnglHh  by  Mr.  Hickoke.    The  fidelity  of  the  author,  and 
the  ftmd  of  entertainment  which  his  naive  defcriptions  af- 
ford the  feader,,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  fcarceft  books^ 
in  our  language ;  and,  on  that  account,  fhe  republication 
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will  be  acceptable  at  a  period  when  voyages  and  travels  fiav* 
become  fuch  a  frequent  and  fa/hionable  article  of  ftudy.  - 

The  following,  as  it  is  fhefirft  account  by  ah  European, 
is-alfo  the  moft  curious  one  which  has  hitherto  been  pub«* 
Itihed  of  the  coftorh  ^feich  prevails  in  India  ef  wives  burn-* 
ing  themfelves  on  the  funeral  pite  of  their  htiffearkk. 

*  I  rcftcd  ia  Beaeneger  feven  months,  although  in  one  month  1 
might  nave  difcharjed  all  my  bufmisfs ;  for  it  was  neceflary  to  red 
there  until  the  ways  were  clear  of  thieves,  which  at  that  time  ranged 
up  and  down.     And  in  the  time  I  rtticd  there  I  faw  many  ftrang*  and 
beaftly  deeds  done  by  the  Gentiles.     Firfc,  when  there  is  any  noble 
man  or  woman  dead,  they  burn  their  bodies ;  and  if  .a  married  man 
die,  his  wife  mud  burn  herfelf  alive  far  the  love  of  her  hufbaad,  and 
with  the  body  of  her  hufband;  fo  that  when  any  mandietb,  hie  wife 
will  take  a.  month's  leave,  two  or  three,  or  as  fhe  wilt,  to  burn  herielf 
iff  ;■  and  that  day  being  come  wherein  (he  ou^ht  to  be  burned,  that 
fdorning  fhe  goeth  out  of  her  houfe  \eiy  early,  either  on  horfebaek  or  an 
efcphane,  or  elf*  is  borne  by  eight  men  on  a  fjaall  ftage  y  in  one  of  thefe 
oWers  (he  goeth,  being  apparelled  like  to  a  bridg,  carried  round  about 
the  city,  with  her  hair  down  about  her  moulders,  gamiflied  with  jewels 
and  flowers,  according  to  the  eiiate  of  the  party ;  and  they  go  with  as 
great  joy  as  brides  do  in  Venice  to  their  nuptials  j  (be  carrieth  i»  her 
left  hand  a  looking- glafs,  and  in  her  right-hand  an  arrow,  and  iingeth 
throtrgh  the  city  as  (he  paflbth,  arid  faith",  that  (he  go  to  deep  with  her 
dear  ipoufe  and  hulband.    She  is  accompanied  with  her  kindred  and 
friends  until  it  be  one  or  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  v  then  they 
go  out  of  the  city,  and  going  along  the  river's  fide  called  Nigonden, 
which  runneth  under  the  walls  of  the  City,  until  they  come  unto  a 
prace  where  they  ufe  to  make  this  burning  6f  women,  being  widows; 
there  is  prepared  in  this  place  a  great  fquare  cave,  with  a  little  pinnacle 
Kard  by  it,  four  or  five  fteps  up;  the  forefaid*  cave  is  full  of  dried  wood. 
The  woman  being  come  thither,,  aattiftpanied-with  a  great  number  of 
people  which  come  to  fee  the  thing,  then  they  make  ready  a  great 
banquet,  and  (he  that  (hall  be  burnt  eateth  with  as  great  joy  and  glad- 
nefe  as  though  it  were  her  wedding-day;  and  the  feaft  being  ended, 
then  they  go  to  dancing  and  Gaging  a  certain  time,  according  a* 
fKe  will.    After  this,  the  woman,  of  her  own  accord,  ooomandeth 
them  to  make  the  fire  in  the  fquare  eave  where  the  dry  wood  h;  and 
when  it  is  kindled,  they  c6me  and  certify  her  thereof ;  then  prefently 
fhe  leaveth  the  featt,  arid  faketh  the  neareft  kinfman  of  her  hufband  by 
the  hand,  and  titty  both  go  together  to  the  bank  of  the  aforefaid  river,, 
where  (he  putteth  off  all  her  jewels  and  all  her  clothes,  and  giveth 
them  to  her  parents  or  kinsfolk,  and  Covering  herfelf  with  a  doth,  be- 
cause (he  will  not  be  feen  of  the  people,  being  naked,  fhe  throweth  her* 
k\f  into  the  river,  faying,  "  O  wretches  f  wa(h  away  your  (ins."  Cem- 
ing  out  of  the  water,  (he  rolleth  herfelf  into  a  yellow  doth  of  fourteen 
braces  long ;  and  again  (he  taketh  her  hofband's  kinfman  by  the  haimV 
and  they  go  both  together  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  fquare  cave  wherein 
,the  fire  is  made.    When  (he  is  on  the  pinnade,  fhe  talked*  and  rea- 
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fimdfowitb  the  people,  recontmefidrng  unto  fhem  her  children  taA 
kindred.  Before  the  pinnacle  they  ofe  to  fee  a  mar^  becaufe  they  ft  all 
net  fee  the  fiefceftefs  of  the  fire;  yet  there  are  many  that  will?  have 
them  plucked  away,  {hewing  therein  am  heart  not  fearful,  and  that  they 
are  not  afraid  of  that  fight,  When  this  filly  woman  hath  reafoned 
with  the  people  a  good  while  to  her  content*  there  is  another  woman 
that  taketh  a  pot  with  oil,  and  fprinkleth  it  over  her  head,  and  with  the 
fame  fhe  anointeth  all  her  body,  and  afterwards  throweth  the  pot  into 
the  furnace,  and  both  the  woman  and  the  pot  go  together  into  the  fire; 
and  prefently  the  people  that  are  round  about  rhe  furnace  throw  after 
her  into  the  cave  great  pieces  of  wood ;  Co  by  rhrs  means,  with  the  fire, 
and  with  the  blows  that  fhe  hath  with  the  wood  thrown  after  her,  fhe 
is  quickly  dead ;  and  after  this  there  groweth  fuch  forrow  and  fuch  {a* 
mentation  among  the  people,  that  all  their  mirth  is  turned  into  howling 
and  weeping,  in  fuch  wife  that  a  man  could  fcarce  bear  the  hearing  of 
it.  1  have  feen  many  burnt  in  this  manner,  becaufe  my  houfe  was  near 
to  die  gate  where  they  go  out  to  the  place  of  burning :  and  when' there 
dieth  any  great  man,  his  wife,  with  all  his  flave,s  with  whom  he  hath 
had  carnal  copulation,  burn  themfelves  together  with  him.  Alio, -in 
this  kingdom  I  have  feen,  amongfr  the  bafe  fort  of  people,  this  ale  and 
order,  that  the  man  being  dead  he  is  carried  to  the  place  where  they 
will  make  his  iepulchre,  and  fetring  him  as  k  were  upright,  then  eomtth 
his  wife  before  him  on  her  knees,  cafling  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
with  embracing  and  clafping  him  until  fuch  time  as  the  mafons  have 
made  a  walLround  about  them  *  and  when  the  wall  is  as  high  as  their 
neck*,  there  cemeth  a  man  behind,  the  woman  and  ftrangleth  her : 
then,  when  fhe  is  dead,  the  workmen  finifh  the  wall  over  their  heads* 
and  fo  they  lie  buried  both  together,  fiefides  thefe,  there  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  beaftly  qualities  amongft  them,  of  which  I  have  no  de- 
fire  to  write.  I  was  defirous  to  know  the  caufe  why  thefe  women 
would  fo  wilfully  burn  themfelves  againil  nature  and  law  ;  aqd  it  was 
told  me  that  this  law  was  of  an  ancient  time,  to  make  provision  againd 
die  daughters  which  women  made  of  their  hufbands ;  for  in  thofe  days, 
before  this  hw  was  made,  the  women,  for  every  little  difpleafure  that 
their  hufband  had  done  unto  them,  would  prefently  poifon  their  hu£» 
bands,  and  take  other  men ;  and  now,  by  reafon  of  this  law,  they  are 
more  faithful  unto  their  hufbands,  an/i  count  their  lives  as  dear  as  their 
own,  becaufe  that  after  his  death  her  own  fottoweth  prefently.* 

It  is  a  common  error  among  authors  to  attribute  cuftoms, 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  inftinfts,  prejudices,  and 
iuperftition  of  mankind,  to  profound  policy  and  deep  de- 
fign.  The  feelings  of  men  for  their  deceafed  friends  iur- 
vive  the'  objects  on  which  they  were  placed.  A  generous 
iympathy  accompanies  them  to  the  tomb,  and  takes  an 
intereft  in  the  inanimate  corfe,  as  if  it  were  ftill  alive.  The 
warrior  is  buried  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  iwovd  and 
fliield,  as  if  he  was  to  have  Occafion  for  them  in  the  world 
of  fpirits.  The  rudeft  nations  make  offerings  and  libations 
at  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors,  a^  if  the  departed  fpirit 
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hovered  round  the  refidence  of  the  body,  and  received  no&* 
rifhment  from  mortal  viands.  When  a  great  diftin&ion  of 
ranks  is  eftablifhed,  ilaves  are  facrificed  on  the  tomb  of  their 
mailer,  to  attend  him  in  another  world.  This  cuftom  pre- 
vailed in  America  whefr  it  was  firft  difcovered.  When 
Ivives  are  confidered  as  |he  property  of  the  hufband,  as 
they  have  been  from  time  immeittorial  in  India,  they  are 
in  like  manner  facrificed  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  lord, 
to  render  him  fervices  in  the  land  of  fpirits.  The  degraded; 
and  difhonoured  ftate  into  which  a  widow  (inks  who  does 
pot  follow  this  law,  continues  in  India  ;  a  cuftom  which  is 
repugnant  to  reafon,  and  revolting  to  humanity. 


Art.  XII.  The  Forms  of  Her  kern ;  corrected  from  a  Variety  of 
Manuscripts,  fupplied  with  the  diftinguifhing  Marks  of  Con- 
JiruSion,  ana  Uanjlated  into  Englifh.  With  an  Index  of 
Arabic  Words  explained,  and  ranged  under  their  proper  Roots. 
By  Francis  Balfour,  M.  D.  4to.  7^  6d.  ftitched,  Cal- 
cutta printed.     1 781. 


nnHE  "  Infha-i  Herkern,"  tranflated  by  Dr.  Balfour,  con- 
■A  tains  the  common  forms  of  bufinefs  and  correfpondence, 
and  is  generally  put  into  the  bands  of  ftrangers  who  are 
learning  the  Arabic  and  Perfian  languages.  If  it  does  not 
introduce  to  our  acquaintance  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Afia,  it  will  be  highly  ufeful  and  acceptable  to  men  of  bufi- 
nefs.  It  is  even  valuable  to  men  of  letters,  by' making  us 
acquainted  with  the  eftabliftied  manners  and  modes  of  the 
Eaft,  There  are,  it  feems,  forms  for  love-letters,  as  well 
as  thofeof  bufinefs;  and  the  following  are  curious  fpeci- 
mens  of  oriental  compofition, 

'LETTER     XXXII. 

„  «  > 

'  O  moon  of  the  heaven  of  gooditefs !  O  cyprefs  of  the  garden  of 
affe&ion !  O  light  of  the  eye  of  lovers!  O  joy  of  the  affe&ionate. 
heart!  Out  of  your  benignity  and  kindnefs  you  promifed  to  enlighten 
the  cell  of  my  melancholy  with  the  ray  of  your  exhilarating  pre* 
fence.  Verily,  fince  that  time,  the  eye  of  hope  is  upon  the  high  road 
of  expectation.  \     >    • 

«  D  1  stick. 

u  Since  the  days  you  faid  I  will  come,  mine  eye  is  upbn  die  road ; 
"  Why  do  you  burn  me  with  the  cauftic  of  expeclation  ?  Why  don't 
you  come?'* 

*  If,  agreeable  to  your  promife,-  you  fhould  give,  by  a  joyful  fight 
of  you,  illuminating  brjghtnefs  to  the  longing  eye  of  your  friends,  no* 
wonder  at  the  sxcefs  of  yonr  kindnefs,  '■    •   r  •     -    :  * 
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''Distich. 

•  '*  Come,  come,  for  I  love  you  with  an  hundred  fouls ; 
««  Come,  for  I  am  torn  from  myfelf  and  united  with  thee.'* 

'LETTER     XXXin. 

*  O  affiicled  lover  and  forfaken  expectant !  I  have  underftood  that 
you  long  to  fee  me,  and  ftill  preferve  your  attachment  for  me. 

'  But  you  ought  not  to  depend  011  the  promife  of  beauties;  you 
ought  not  to  fe.t  your  heart  on  their  afluranccs, 

'  Distich* 

f<  Amongft  beauties  nobody  ever  met  with  fidelity; 
"  Nor  with  any  thing  but  fchemes  to  torment.1' 

Neverthelefs,  if  the  lover  be  fincere,  and  content  with  beholding, 
what  objection  is  there  ? 

'Distich. 

"  When  lovers  are  fincere  in  their  afFe&ion, 

"  What  harm  though  beauties  attach  themfelves  to  them  ?" 

Want  of  firmnefs  will  not  dp ;  patience  is  requifite.  The  moon  of 
my  beauty  may  foon  fhine  from  the  window :  and  the  tree  of  my  fta- 
ture  may  call  its  Jhadow  on  the  terrace, 

'Hemistich. 

"  Patience  is  bitter,  but  it  bears  fweet  fruit," 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that,  under  the  dominion 
sm4  policy  of  the  Mahometans,  India  enjoyed  profperity, 
tranquillity  and  peace;  and  this  theme  of  panegyric  has 
been  frequently  dwelt  on  by  authors  who  wifhed  to  cri-* 
minate  the  cruelties  of  the  Britifh  government  in  the  Eaft. 
The  reverfe,  however,  is  the. truth,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  narration.  An  officer  had  been  appointed  to  col- 
left  the  revenue  from  fome  villages,  whofe  inhabitants  had 
not  paid  thqir  rent  for  three  years. 

*  Having  marched  with  my  own  people,  and  fome  auxiliary  offi- 
cers who  were  detached  thither  with  your  fervant ;  and  having  en- 
camped in  the  village  of  Maazirnpoor,  which  is  feven  krohs  from 
Ahmedaba<J ;  and  next  day  putting  confidence  in  the  unfailing  prof. 
perky  of  roajefty,  I  made  an  attack  on  thefe  villages  of  the  clans, 
which,  by  the  accounts  of  the  Jageerdar's  agents,  had  not  pajcj  t|ieir 
rent  for  three  years,  and  were  become  rebellious.  When  the  rebels 
heard  of  your  fervant's  arrival,  being  collected,  they  inilantly  retired 
to  the  jungle,  and  polled  themfelves  in  the  road  of  the  army.  When 
this  news  reached  your  fervant,  by  the  advice  of  your  friend,  having 
lent  for  hatchet- men  from  all  quarters  to  cut  down  the  jungle,  we  felL 
a  rutting  it  down.  Although  thefe  fhort  fighted*outcafb,  having  got 
into  the  jungle,  were  not  idle  with  their  fire-arms  and  arrows,  yet, 
when  the  heroes  of  the  army  had  furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  the 

O  3  villagers 
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villagers  being  defperate,  came  out  of  the  jangle ;  and  an  obftinate 
engagement  enfued  with  the  Seyids,  Moguls,  and  Rajpoots,  belonging; 
to  year  fenrant. 

*  And  of  cHefarfemeti  'belonging  to  fome  of  die  officers,  ah  hun* 
dred  and  fifty,  according  to  a  particular  lid  of  their  names,  which 
will  be  prefented  to  your  highnefs,  obtained  the  honour  of  martvr- 
d*fl) ;  and  of  the  intern  fiderate  villagers  near  a  thonfand  having  be- 
come the  food  of  >(word  and  arrow,  went  to  hell.    The  reft  of  the 
cjotcaik  could  not  fuftain  the  fight.    When  night  came  on,  that  def- 
tltute,  ihort-fighted  band,  like  a  Hock  of  iheep  or  goats,  fled  panic- 
ftruck  every  where.     In  the  morning,  the  fcrvants  of  government  rode 
towards  the  villages  of  the  rebels.     That  body,  having  united,  were 
collected  together,  with  their  families  and  children,  in  one  place,  in 
the  village  of  Seltmpoor,  which  is  a*  large  ^iR  age,  with  a  fort  in  the 
middle  »oK  the  jungle,  and  defrayed  the  men  from  ail  quarters: 
But  although   thefe    people  ftruggled  and  fought  ftrenuoufly,    at 
length  the  cavalry,   having  difmounted,  and  entered  the  village, 
killed  a  great  number,    and  fet  the  village   on  fire.     After  that, 
having  feized  and  confined  their  women  and  children,  and  taken 
poffeiuoa  of  their  fubftance  and  effects,  I  delivered  them  to  the 
agents  of  the  jageerdars ;  to  whom   alfo  I  have  committed  the. 
charge  of  the  chiefs  of  that  village,  that  they  may  fatisfy  them- 
fclves  for  their  three  years  rent.    The  rebellious  practice  of  the; 
people  of  this  country  is  clearer  than  the  fun.    At  prefent,  by  the 
power  of  royal  prosperity,  they  have  received  fuch  correction  and 
chaftifement  that  all  the  inhabitants  in  this  diftricl,  having  taken 
warning,  and  having  applied  themfelves  to  the  bufmefs  of  cultivation, 
pay  their  *eati>  willingly  to  the  Jageerdars.' 

Wtet  jaenders  this  defoription  the  more  extraordinary,  it 
H  mat  the  relation  of  a  Angle  a£t  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion, 
but  marks  the  eftabliihed  routine  *€>f  bufinefs  in  caies  of  that 
nlture  •;  and  the  perpetrator  of  tbefe  enormities  boafts  of 
thefe  atdiievements  as  noble  and  heroic.  This  is  a  fuffi- 
cieot  fpejcbnen  of  the  lenity  and  gentlenefs  of  the  Mahometan 
yofce. 

The  Perfian  character  is  kere  printed  according  to  the 
lately-invented  types  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  translator  of  the 
"  Bfyagvat-Geeta ;"  which,  being  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
Tak^ky  the  character  in  which  all  Perfian  books  are  written, 
is  well  calculated  for  the  general  diffanon  of  literary  know- 
ledge or  commercial  improvements  throughout  the  Britifl* 
$mj>irein  InoUa. 


A*T» 
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Art.  XIII.  A  Treatife  m  ike  Maritime  Laws  of  Rhodes.  By 
Alexander  C.  Schomlerg,  M.  A.  Bellow  of  Magdalen  -College, 
Oxford.  &ro.  2$.  6d.  ftkehed.  Oxford  primed.  .  Prince 
and  Cooke,  Oxford ;  Rivingtons,  London*.    1786. 

#T"H£  Rhodians  were  an  indufirlous  and  a  flourishing  peo* 
*  pie  at  an  early  period  of  antiquity*  They  are  men- 
tioned  by  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  the  confederated  fleet 
aflembled  before  Troy ;  and 'he  dwells  with  peculiar  firtis- 
faSion  on  the  *<  nine  veffels  that  were  .brought  by  The;* 
**  polemus  from  the  ifland  of  Rhodes."  Pindar  alio  h^s 
celebrated  this  ifland,  .and  describes  its  wealth  and  fertility 
inthe.boldeft  figures,  by  faying,  "that  the  fun  collected 

together  clouds  which  ,poured  down  upoa  it  drawers  of 

gold."  Strabo  informs  us,  that,  in  times  of  remote  an~ 
tiquity,  Rhodes  was  dittinguifhed  by  the  wifdom  of  its 
Jaws,  the  indttftry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  fuperiority  on 
the  feas ;  and  that,  by  means  of  its  maritime  excellence,  k 
fupported  its  influence  for  fo  long  a  time  among  the  ancient 
flates,  and  Strengthened  its  alliances  with  the  Greeks  aqi 
JRomans. 

.  The  fame  which  this  ifland  acquired,  by  its  feminarios 
-of  Jearning,  is  known  to  every  claflical  reader.  Thither 
Efchines  retired,  after  his  unfortunate  conflid  with  De- 
mofthenes,  and  opened  that  fohool  of  rhetoric  to  which* 
after  his  death,  the  greateft  xiharadecs  in  Rome  retorted. 
Befides  the  cultivation  of  eloquence,  phiiofophy,  and  the 
Greek  language,  which  attracted  fuch  a  nurobcr^f  vjfitants, 
,the  ferenity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  fche  foil,  and 
the  refinements  of  the  capital  city,  confpircd  to  render 
Rhodes  a  defirable  retreat,  and,  at  one  period*  tft&riyal  ?f 
Athens. 

its  ipodern  hifiory  does  not  corrofpond  to  its  Ancient 
luitre.  After  having  groaned  long  under  the  Saracen  yoke, 
it  feemed  to  recover  its  ancient  fpirit.in  the  hands  of  its 
next  poffeflbrs,  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  jerufalem,  who 
maintained  their  ground  from  the  opening  of  the  foutr 
Jsenth  century  till  the  year  1521,  when,  after  incredible 
efforts  of  bravery  and  fkill,  they  were  finally  expelled  by 
the  victorious  arms  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  Since 
that  time  the  ifland  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

The  Cretans,  the  Lydiane,  and  the  Thracians,  -cultivated 
Jthejuct  of  navigation,  both  with  military  and  commercial 
view6,  before  the  flourifhing  times  of  Rhodes.    But  though 

•O  4  the 
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the  Rhodians  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  earlieft 

^navigators,  they.iiave  an  undoubted  right  to  a  much  nobler 

.praiie — that  of  being  the  firft  Ugijlators  of  the  fea.  With 
great  truth,  therefore,  as  well  as  fpirit,  an  ancient  jurift  * 
aflerts,  "  that  to  ere#,  as  it  were,  a  throne  for  juftice  on 
*<  the  ocean,  and  teach  her  to  regulate  the  tranfa#ions  of 

•*'  man  on  that  unliable  element  with  the  fame  firmnefs  and 
"  precision  as  on  land,  was  a  grand  and  original  idea  of  the 

:«  Khodians." 

It  redounds  to  the  praife  of  the  maritime  laws  of  Rhodes 
that  they  were  adopted  implicitly  by  the  Romans.    That 

•people,  who  fa  happily  applied  the  principles  of  found  wif- 
dom  and  natural  juftice  to  the  various  exigencies  of  civil 
life,  and  who  conftru&ed  a  juridical  fyftem  more  durable 
and  extenfive  than  their  empire;,  were  indebted  to  one  of 
their  provinces  both  for  the  form  and  matter  of  their  mari- 
time code.  To  elucidate  this  particular,  and  to  juftify  the 
Roman  adoption  of  the  Rhodian.  laws,  from  their  peculiar 
excellence*  is  the  purport  of  this. valuable  treatile. 

The  Romans  wer$  never  very  confpicuous  as  a  maritime 

•'power,  either  in  a  military  or  commercial  light..  Involved 
in  conftant  wars  with  her  neighbours,  during  the  firft  five 

-centuries,  Rome  paid  little  attention  to  naval  affairs.  The 
fmaller  ftates  of  Italy,  particularly  the  Tarentines,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, Spinetes,  and  Liburnians,  betook  themfelves  at  an 

.early  period  to  the  fea,  and  engaged  in  a  confiderable  com- 
merce for  thofe  times.  The  increasing  power  and  haughti- 
liefs  of  her  rival  Carthage  at  laft  excited  the  jealoufy  of 

.Rome,  and  taught  her  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  a  marine 
force.  The  famous  vi&ory  of  Duillius,  the  firft  fruits  of 
her  application  to  naval  affairs,  encouraged  her  to  perfe- 
vere}  and,  hy  an  unexampled  inftance  of  exertion,  Jhe  in 
a  few  months  confttufted  a  navy  which  enabled' her  to 
maintain  a  fuperiority  at  fea,  which,  with  her  fuperiority 

.  in  military  (kill  by  land,  ended  in  the  total  deftru&ion  of 
Carthage. 

*  The  dominion  of  the  fea  became  much  more  confirmed 
and  extended  under  the  emperors. 

'  It  is  extraordinary,  that,  with  all  this  authority  in  their  hands* 
the  Romans  fhould  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  advantages  to  be 
'  derived  from  naval  power.    In  all  their  equipments  the  principal  ob- 
'-  je&  was  to  (extend  their  empire,  or  to  keep  in  awe  the  refra&ory  pro- 
vinces.   Their  fleets  were  feldom  employed  to  open  new  communi- 
cations,   to  difcover   new  people,  or  to  protect  and  encourage 


*  Docimus. 
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f commercial  intercourfe  with  diftant  climates.  Except  when  they  at- 
.  tended  the  com  (hips  from  Sicily  and  Alexandria,  or  convoyed  home 
the  fpoils  of  fome  conquered  country,  we  never  hear  of  their  being 
ppon  the  feas  bat  for  military  parpofes.  '*  This  (fays  a  writer  who 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted)  was  perfectly  fuitable  with  the  national 
genius  of  "  a  people  of  foldiers,  whofe  trade  was  their  /word,  and 
whofe  fword  fupplied  all  the  advantages  of  trade  j  who  brought  the 
treafures  of  the  world  into  their  own  exchequer,  without  exporting 
any  thing  but  their  perfonal  bravery ;  who  raited  the  public  revenues', 
not  by  the  culture  01  Italy,  bat  by  the  tributes  of  provinces ;  whe 
had. Rome  for  their  manfion,  and  the  world  for  their  farm.  In  cob* 
Sequence  of  this  martial  Spirit,"  adds  he,  "  they  lived  on  terms  of 
defiance  with  all  mankind.  This  proved  fatal  to  factories  and  cor- 
refpondence.  The  world  was  in  arms,  and  infurances  and  under* 
writing  were  but  a  {dead  letter."  In  a  (late  where  the  military  fpirit 
%hus  pervaded  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  it  was  not  probable 
that  many  mould  have  either  leifure  or  inclination  for  the  purfuit  of 
gain.  Sfuifque  hofiem  ferire,  murum  afcendtre,  confpici  dum  tale  f acinus 
factret  properabat ;  eas dMtias,  earn  bonam  fatnam,  magnamque  nobi£~ 
tatem  putabani  was  the  (ketch  which  Salluft  drew  of  the  infant  fea- 
tures of  the  republic ;  and  the  likenefs  was  tolerably  preferred  even 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  except  that  the  contentions  of  the  forum  then 
engrafted  almoA  as  much  of  their  attention  as  thofe  of  the  field. 

«  But  the  interefts  of  commerce  were  not  only  neglected  by  the 
Romans;  it  appears,  from  fome  of  their  beft  writers,  and  from  va- 
rious regulations  in  the  law  books,  that  mercantile  purfuits  met  with 
peculiar  difcouragement :  and  that  trade,  of  whatever  denomination, 
was  exprefly  forbidden  to  men  of  noble  or  illuftrious  families ;  be- 
caufe,  lays  Livy,  Quaftus  omnis  indecorus  paribus  *uifus  eft ;  though, 
in  a  law  of  Honorius,  which  forbids  all  men  of  family  arid  fortune, 
or  fuch  as  had  borne  any  public  offices,  to  engage  in  trade,  a  different 
reafon  is  affigned  ;  Ut  inter  plebeios  et  neeotjatores  facilius  Jit  emehdi9 
yeudendique  comrne return ;  from  the  idea  that  a  bargain  is  likely  to  be 
jnore  joft  when  the  buyer  and  feller  are  on  a  level.  The  fame  honed 
principal,  no  doubt,  which  led  the  Greek  emperor  to  condemn  to 
theitemes  a  veffel  richly  laden  which  had  been  freighted  by  his 

wife. 

4  As  a  further  reftri&ion,  the  merchant  and  mechanic  were  pre- 
vented by  law  from  holding  any  dignity,  or  exerciiing  any  office  in 
the  ftate:  were  forbidden  to  wear  a  fword,  except  on  journeys,  un- 
der certain  reftri&ions;  and,  by  a  dill  feverer  and  more  material  ex- 
ception, were,  in  the  article  of  marriage,  deprived  of  the  hopes  of 
advancing  their  families  to  public  honours  or  employments.  In 
fhort,  what  Cicero  fays  of  trade  (which  fome  have,  I  think  with 
little  reafon,  conftrued  into  a  compliment)  may  be  confidered  as  the 
general  opinion  of  his  countrymen ;  Mercatura  Ji  tenuis  t  firdida  pu- 
tanda  eft ;  fin  magna  et  copiofa,  multa  undique  apportans,  multifque  fine 
wanitate  imparthris,  non  eft  admodum  vituperanda.  It  cannot  be  fuppoied 
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that  employments  (6  little  refpecled  or  under  flood  as  commerce  ami 
navigation  were  by  the  Romans,  would  find  a  very  confpicuous  plaoe 
in  their  political  arrangements.  It  is  true  maay  cdi&s  to  -this  pur. 
pofe  occur  in  the  law  books ;  but  we  look  there  in  vain  for  any  thing 
fcke  a  mercantile  or  maritime  code.  Even  thpfe  laws  which  ate 
found  difperfedin  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Civilit"  are  thought  not  to  be 
intended  as  general  regulations,  but  to  refer  merely  to  the  com  trade, 
wakh,  being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  a  people  whoie  territory 
was  jttot  adequate  to  the  furnifliiog  of  a  fufficient  quantity  for  their 
4>wn  copfiunption,  naturally  forced  the  attention  of  the  legiflatone  fto 
this  branch  of  commerce.' 

From  the  low  rank  in  which  commerce  and  navigation 
were  held  by  the  Romans,  and  the  prohibition  of  trade  to 
ttluftrious  families,  commercial  affairs  could  not  become  ,a 
confpicuous  object  of  their  political  arrangements}  and 
what  regulations  were  wanted  they  borrowed  from  t&ek 
neighbours  the  Rhodians. 

Having  traced  the  origin,  the  progrefc,  and  influence  «f 
the  Rbadian  laws  at  Rome,  Mr.  Schomberg  inquires  into 
their  fate  after  the  diflblution  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
produced  a  total  change  in  the  inhabitants,  manners,  and 
language  of  Europe. 

The  lucceflive  inundations  of  northern  barbarians  in  the 
fiftb  and  fixth  centuries,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  on 
the  coafts  ami  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  ieventb, 
proved  equally  fatal  to  the  intereiis  of.  liter a,tyi#  and  of  com- 
merce* The  latter  in  particular  received  a  fevere  blow  by 
.the  ejitift&ion  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  had  long  been  the 
principal  .branch  carried  on  in  the  Greek  empire,  by  the  way 
pS  Egypt.  Tbi6  was  effeclually  cut  off  when  the  Saracens 
^ookpoffeffion  of  Alexandria.  The  Commercial  intercourse 
•of  nations,  however,  was  not  totally  obftru&ed;  but,  th£ 
mode  of  carrying  it  on  was  changed,  'Diftryftii^g;  an  ele- 
ment infeftedf  by  a  lawlefs  enemy,  the  merchant  fough£ 
other  channels  pf  communication.  The  exchange  of  com- 
modities was,  (luring  this  period,  chiefly  tranfafted  by- 
means  of  inland  traders,  or  travelling  merchants,  who,  for 
|bis  puxpofe,  eftablifhed  ftaples  and  enterpots,  and  thus 
contributed  to  aggrandize  many  of  thofe  towns  which  fince 
Jiave  made  fuch  a  confpicuous  figure  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

*  The  cQnguefts  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  his  eftablifliment  of 
Chriftianity  ia  the  North,  axe  confidered,  hy  fome,  writers,  as  the 
casfes  of  the  revival  of  maritime  commerce;  £nce,.At  t)ie  fame  time 
that  he  diffufed  a  liberal  and  communicative  fpirit  by  the  introduce 
tiop  of  the  tf«e -religion,  -he  removed  in  a  great  meafure  the  princr- 
jpal  obftacles  to  its  gratification,  by  fcouring  the  fca  .pf  -pirates,  .and 
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tendering  .that  pai&ge  from"  the  north  to  the  fouth  more  iafe  and  com- 
anodions. 

*  But  perhaps  we  are  to  look  further  bade  for  the  true  caufe.  The 
furious  ravages  of  Attila,  the  Hon,  in  the  fifth  century,  compelled 
many  of  thediftreled  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  feek  fbrfafety  jn  the 
marines  and  iflands  *t  the  norther  n«xtreraity  -of  the  Adriatic,  whence,, 
in  iefs  than  fonr  hundred  years  *ftcr  th«r  <fettlemcnt,  acofetfce  mag- 
nificent mart  of  Venice  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  eta- 
tory  we  hear  of  .herewith  a  powerful  fleet  defendtngtbe  exaicfeateof 
Ravenna  agakift  the  Lombards  *  .and,  fooo  after  this,  defeating  ah? 
views  of  Charlemagne,  who,  jealous  of  Ac  preference  whjah  {ho 
gave  to  the  Greek  emperors,  had  fent  a  Urge  armament  intp  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  to  this  ftate,  in  ft&,  that  we  are  indebted  far  the,te- 
vival  of  the  commercial  fpirit  in  Europe,  She  itzm%  fad  to  have  .en* 
couraged  it  in  her  neighbour  and  powerful  rival,  Genoa,  by  who/e 
communication  of  the  rich  commodities  of  -the  *Eaft  a  fim'ilar  fceal 
wasexeked  among  the  nations  -on  4he$aitic,  <who  wene  themfdves 
at  laft  enabled  to  contend  with  them  both  for  the.  infante  of  com- 
mercial power,  The  fupeiiorky,  h^wevgr,  of  the  kalian  due*  «*uft 
be  copfefled ;  for  at;the.  time-whoi  the  H&nfeatic  Towns,  having  ma 
their  career  of  glory,  wece  gradually  difimiting  and  yielding  to  the 
gnus  of  neighbouring  princes,  Venice  of  herfeU  was  able  to  foftajrj, 
and  in  fome  meafiire  defeat,  the  moft  formidable  .league  fuddenly 
raifed  againft  her,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  mpdeJia 
times. 

4  If,  during  the  period  called  the  middle  ages,  any  form  of  ma- 
ritime juftice  was  acknowledged,  it  was  prdbably  fuch  as  thofe  frag^ , 
ments  of  the  Rhodian  code,  preserved  in  the  Roman  law,  afforded.  A 
variety  of  caafea  contributed  to  psefenee  an  adive  mteroourie 'between 
the  Italian  provinces  and  Conftantinople,  where  many  parts  4>f  JuJbli 
man's  compilations  were  (till  read  in  the  Greek  langsage,  and 
where  a  new  body  of  jurifprudence  had  recently  been  formed,  into 
which  the  laws  of  Rhodes  were  admitted.  We  have  no  authority  fo* 
fuppofing  that  any  new  fyftem  had  been  drawn  up  more  early  than 
the  dole  of  the  eleventh  century.  At  that  time  the  people  of  ' 
Amain*  had  rifen  into  great  repute  for  {kill  in  navigation,  and  activity 
jn  trade.  They  were  refpefted  by  all  thejr  neighbours  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coafts,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  the  Eaft.  To 
this  people  we  owe  the  firft  code  of  modern  lea  laws,  called,  from 
the  place  of  its  compilation,  Tabula  Amalfitana.* 

This  Amalfitan  code  was  aefknowteged  by  all  the  mar\- 
time  ftates  on  thofe  feas,  and  continued  in  force  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years.  As  trade  increafed,  various  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  acquired  their  fhare  of  it,  and 
became  too  opulent  and  powerful  to  receive  laws  from  their 
neighbours.  The  fources  of  maritime  law  being  thus  mul- 
tiplied, fo  as  to  produce  confufion  and  contradiction  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  at  a  general 
affembly,  to  digeft  the  feparate  laws  of  each  community  into 
Qi\e  body,  making  ufe  of  the  Amalfitan  table  as  a  bafts. 

Hence 
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Hence  arofe^  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Confolato  del  Mare,  a  code  which  to  this  day  retains  moll  of 
its  original  authority. 

While  trade  and  navigation  in  the  South  were  thus  regu- 
lated by  two  codes,  the  Table  of  Amalfi  and  the  ConfoLato 
del  Mare,  the  fpirit  of  commerce  revived  in  the  weft  of  Eu- 
rope. At  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  Richard  the  Firft, 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  reded  for  fbme  time  in 
the  ifle  of  Oleron,  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay ;  and,  having  been 
convinced  of  the  inconveniencies  to  which  merchants  and 
mariners,  in  that  quarter  of  the  worfel,  were  perpetually  ex~ 
pofed  for  want  of  a  maritime  code,  he  there  gave  orders  for 
a  work  of  this  kind  to  be  compiled.  Such  was  the  origin 
pf  the  Lajus  of  Oleron,  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  their  wifdom 
and  equity,  and  for  being  the  model  of  all  the  fea  laws  in  the 
weft  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  feveral  maritime  codes ;  in  all 
of  tf  hich  traces  of  the  Rhodian  Jaws  are  to  be  found :  and 
it  is  no  fmall  proof  of  their  fuperior  excellence,  that,  trans- 
planted out  of  their  native  foil  in  Greece,  they  have  flpu- 
rifhed  in  very  oppofite  climates  and  fituations;  and  that, 
though  conveyed,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  from  one  extre«? 
mity  of  Europe  ro  the  other;  yet,  amidft  all  the  revolutions 
in  government  and  trade,  their  aurhority  has  been  con* 
firmed,  and  their  equity  acknowledged,  in  every  country 
which  has  at  any  time  been  the  feat  of  naval  or  commercial 
empire. 

From  the  ingenuity  and  learning  difplayed  in  the  Chronolo- 
gical View  of  the  Roman  Law,  to  which  this  treatife  is  an 
appendix,  we  look  with  impatience  for  the  fecond  part  of 
his  plan,  which  Mr*  Schomberg  has  announced  to  the 
public. 

Art.  XIV.  Original  Letters,  written  during  the  Reigns,  of 
Henry  Fl  Edward  IF.  and  Richard  HI.  by  various  Per/ent 
of  kank  or  Qmfequence;.  containing  many  curious  Anecdotes 
relative  to  that  turbulent  and  bloody,  but  hitherto  dark,  Period 
of  our  Hijiory ;  and  elucidating  not  o-nly  public  Matters  of 

.  State,  but  likewife  the  private  Manners  of  the  Age.  Digefted 
in  Chronological  Order.  With  Notes  hifiorical  and  expla- 
natory ;  and  authenticated  by  Engravings  of  Autographs,  Pa- 
per-Marks, and  Seals %  By  John  Fcnn,  Efq.  M.A.  and  F.S.A% 
a  vols.  410.  2I.  15s.  boards,  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

'T'HESE  letters  were  written  by  perfonsof  rank  and  con* 

*    fequence  during  the  reign$  pf  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward 

fhe  Fourth,  an4  Kicharct  the  Third.    From  the  "reign  of 
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King  Stephen  there  is  no  period  of  our  hiftory  fo  flightly 
illuftrated  by  records  and  authentic  monuments  as  thefe  tur- 
bulent and  diftraded  years.  The  civil  contentions  betweeh 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter ;  the  daughter  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  the  field,  and  on  the  fcaffold  ;  and  the 
unfettled  ftate  of  property*  fwept  away  the  memorials  and 
authentic  documents  of  the  times,  and  occafioned  a  defi- 
ciency of  hiftoricai  information.  Whatever,  therefore, 
tends  to  throw  light  on  fo  clouded  an  horizon,  muft  be  an 
acceptable  prefent  to  thofe  who  with  to  inveftigate  the  an- 
nals pf  their  country ;  and  when  the  moft  material  monu- 
ments of  thofe  oblcure  and  difaftrous  times  are'  loft,  the 
fflghteft  relics  will  appear  precious. 

"  It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  in  this  colle&ionof 
letters  exhibited  to  the  public,  little  addition  is  made  to  hif- 
toricai difcovery.  The  notices  of  public  occurrences  are 
few  and  unimportant ;  no  new  events  are  brought  forward 
to  view ;  and  the  characters  of  the  diftinguifhed  perfonages 
of  the  age. are  fcldom  placed  in  a  different  light  from  that 
in  whicn  we  hav%  been  accuftomed  to  contemplate  them. 
But  the  page  of  domeftic  hiftory  is  faithfully  explained  and 
illuftrated;  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  that  age  are  painted 
in  the  moft  familiar  language,  undifguifed  and  unadorned; 
The  Englifh  language  too,  which  is  accurately  delineated, 
during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  renders  this  colle&ion  ah 
objeft  of  utility  as  well  as  curiofity.  The  fpelling  and  the 
ftyle  of  thofe  letters,  written  by  perfons  who  had  been  edu- 
cated by  the  religious,  or  in  the  families  of  the  great,  differ 
lefs  from  thofe  of  the  prefent  time  than  might  be  reafbn- 
ably  expeded.  That  the  fpelling  is  not  uniform  we  need 
not  be  furprifed,  when  we  confider  that  even  at  prefent 
there  is  no  eftablifhed  invariable  ftandard  either  for  the  fpel- 
ling or  pronunciation  of  the  Englifh  language. 

The  following  letters,  which  are  among  the  moft  curious 
*in  the  colle&ion,  contain  the  progrefs  of  a  courtihip  be- 
tween John  Pafton  and  Margaret  Brews.  The  method  of 
condu&ing  innocent  amours,  three  centuries  ago,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  no  fmall  curiofity.  The  firft  letter  is  from  the  mo- 
ther of  the  young  lady  to  the  intended  bridegroom. 

'LETTER     LXXI. 

*  To  my  worfhipful  Coufin  John  Pafton  *,  be  this  Bill  delivered,  &c. 

«  COUSIN,  Ijrecommend  me  unto  you,  thanking  you  heartily 
for  the  great  cheer  ye  made  me,  and  all  my  folks,  the  laft  time  that 


*  John  Pafton  was  the  next  brother  to  Sir  John  Pafton,  knight,  and 
his  heir  in  1479.  He  was  high-iherifFof  Norfolk,  &c  in  1485,  created 
a  knight  banneret  in  1487  *  and  died  in  1503. 

I  was 
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1  was  at  Norwich ;  and  ye  promifed  me  that  ye  would  never  break 
the  matter  to  Margery  *  unto  Aich  time  as  ye  and  I  were  at  a  point. 
But  ye  hate  made  her  fuck  (an)  advocate  for  you  that  I  may  never 
hare  reft  night  nor  day  for  calling  and  cvying  upon  to  bring  the  faid 
matter  to  effoft*  &c» 

'  And,  coufia,  upon  Friday  is  Saint  Valentine's  f  day,  and  every 
bird  chufeth  him  a  mate  »  and  if  it  like  you  to  come  on  Thorfday  at 
night,  and  to  purvey  you,  that  ye  may  abide  there  till  Monday,  I 
fruft  to  God  that  ye  (hall  fo  fpeak  to  mine  hufband ;  and  I  (hall  pray 
that  we  (hall  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclufion,  Sec. 

* 

*  For,  cotifin,  "  it  is  but  a  fimple  oak, 
"  That's  cut  down  at  the  firftftroke,*    » 

for  ye  will  be  reafonable,  I  truft  to  God,  which  have  yon  ever  in  Iris 
merciful  keeping,  &e.  * 

'  $  By  your  coufin  dame  EnZABEf  h  Brews  J, 

*  otherwife  (hall  be  called  by  God's  grace*' 

*  Between  die  8th  and  14th  of 

-Feb.  1476-7, 16  E.  IV/ 

From  her  fubfeription  dame  Elizabeth  Brews  appears 
very  folicitous  to  forward  the  match  j  nor  is  the  young  lady 
by  any  means  relu&ant  to  partake  the  iacrament  of  matri- 
mony*, 

•  L  E  TT  E  R    LXXII. 

•  Unto  my  tight  well-beloved  Valentine,  John  Pafton,  Enquire,  be 

this  bill  delivered,  &c. 

«  RIGHT  reverend  and  worfhipful,  and  my  right  well-beloved 
Valentine,  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  full  heartily  deiiring  to  hear 
of  your  welfare,  which  I  beieeeh  Almighty  God  long  for  to  preferve 
unto  his  pkafurc,  and  your  heart's  defire. 

.*  And  if  it  pkafc  you  00  hear  of  my  welfare,  I  am  not  in  good  heel 
(health)  of  body,  nor  of  heart,  nor  (hall  be  till'  I  hear  from  you ;  for 
there  wottys  (knew*)  no  Creature  what  pain  that  1  endure;  and  lor 
to  be  dead  I  dare  it'  not  difcover. 

4  And  my  lady  mv  mother  hath  laboured  the  matter  to  my  father* 
fall  diligently,  but  me  can  no  more  get  than  ye  know  of,  for  the 
which  God  knoweth  I  am  full  forry.  But  if  that  ye  love  me,  as  \ 
truft  verHy  that  ye  do,  ye  Will  not  leave  me  therefore. 


*■!■—!     Ii  H«  ill.         »—— mm         ,»      II  f«^^Ui*1li»l 


*  Margaret,  daughter  Of  Sir  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Brews,  of 
Stinton-Hall,  in  Salle. 

t  14th  of  February.— 

J  Thefe  two  laft  lines  feem  intended  to  rhyme. 

$  Elizabeth  Brews  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Giles,  and  fitter  and 
heir  of  Sir  Gilbert  Debenham ;  fhefeems  very  defirous  of  the  match, 
and  wi(hes  to  call  him  not  only  her  coufin  but  her  fon,  as  fhe  plainly 
in  her  fuperfcriptiott  to  this  letter.    PI.  v.  No.  16. 

2  *      f  And 
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*  And  if  ye  command  me  to  keep  nte  tfue  wherever  I  go* 
I  wis  I  wiU  do  all  my  might  you-  to  love,  and  never  no  X&& 
And  if  my  frieada  fay  that  I  do  amife, 
They  Jhall  not  me  kt  fo  for  to  do, 
Mine  heart  me  bids  evermore,  to  love  yoa, 

Truly  over  alt  earthly  thing  ; 
And  if  they  be- never  fo  wrath, 
I  trtift  it  iriaJU  be  better  in  time  coming. 

*  No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  but  the  Holy  Trkity  have  yon  in 
keeping  $  and  I  befeech  yon  that  this  bill  be  not  feen  of  none  earthly 
creature  fave  only  yourfelf,  &c. 

«  And  this  letter  was  endited  at  Topcroft,  with  full  heavy  heart, 
Jfcc. 

'  By  your  own, 

'Topcroft,  Feb.  147^-7,  *  Margery  Brews/ 

*  16  E.  !V.' 

•LETTER    LXXIII. 

*  To  my  right  well-beloved  Cotifin,  John  Pafton,  Efquire,  be  this 

Letter  delivered,  &c. 

*  RIGHT  worfhipful  and  well-beloved  valentine,  in  my  moft 
h«ntble  wife  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  &c.  And  heartily  1  thank 
you  for  the  letter  which  that  ye  fend  me  by  John  Beckerton,  whereby 
I  underftand  and  know  that  ye  be  purpoied  to  come  to  Topcroft  in 
ftort  time,  arid  without  any  errand  and  matter  bat  only  co  have  a 
ctondttfioR  of  the  matter  betwixt  my  father  and  you ;  I  would  be 
moftglad  of  any  creature  alive  fo  that  the  matter  might  grow  to  ef- 
fedfc.  And  thereas  (whereas)  ye  fay,  and  (if)  ye  come  and  find  th* 
matter  no  more  towards  you  than  ye  did  aforetime,  ye  Would  no  more 
put  my  father  and  my  lady  rny  mother  to  no  coil  nor  bofmefs,  for  that 
caufe  a  good  while  after,  which  caufeth  my  heart  to  be  full  heavy; 
and  if  that  ye  come,  and  the  matter  take  to  none  effect,,  then  fliould  I 
be  much  more  forry  and  full  of  heavinefs. 

*  And  as  for  myfelf  I  have  done,  and  underhand  ki  the  matter  that 
1  can  or  may,  as  God  knoweth ;  and  I  let  you  plainly  underftand  that 
my  father  will  no  more  money  part  withal  in  that  behalf  but  an  100I, 
und  50  marks  (33I.  6s.  $d.)>  which  is  right  far  from  the  accomplish- . 
inent  of  your  defire. 

*  Wherefore,  if  that  ye  could  be  content  with  that  good,  an<j  tetf' 
poor  perfon,  J  would  be  the  merrieft  maiden  on  ground ;  and  if  ye. 
thdnk  not  yourfetf  k>  fatisfied,  or  that  yt  might  have  much  more 
good,  as  J  have  underftood  by  you  afore ;  good,  true,  and  loving  va- 
lentine, that  ye  take4  no  fuch  labour  upon  you  as'  to  come  more  for 
that  matter,  but  kt  (<what)  is,  pafs,  and  never  more  to  be  fpoken 
of,  as  I  may  be  your  true  lover  and  bed  woman  during  my  life. 

*  No  more  unto  you  at  this  time  but  Almighty  Jet  a  preferve  yo<* 
both  body  and  foul,  &c.  ...        - 

« By  your  valentine, 

•  Topcroft*  1476*7,  *  Margery  Brews  * 

However 
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However  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  modern  decorum, 
thefe  letters  contain  the  genuine,  unaffefted  language  of  in- 
nocent pafiion  and  pure  affe&ion.  In  the  verfes  inclofed, 
the  di&ion  is  not  elegant,  but  the  fentiments  are  natural 
and  tender.  «•.  If  you  would  be  content  with  that  good,  and 
"  poor  perfon,  I  would  be  the  merfleft  maiden  on  ground," 
is  not  the  language  of  modern  delicacy,  but  marks  a  happy 
fimplicity  and  candour  of  manners,  to  which  all  the  difguiie, 
affeflationi  and  hypocrify  of  the  prefent  times,  ferve  only  as 
a  foil.  "  Your  true  loyer  and  bedwoman*  during  my  life,?*. 
is  a  trait  of  the  fame  kind ;  the  affefted  delicacy  of  the 
prefent;  age  is  not  a  mark  of  virtue,  but  of  the  want  of -it. 

The  letter  from  the  bridegroom  to  his  mother  ftiews  hisT 
caution  as  well  as  his  love. 

'LETTER     LXXV. 
*  To  my  right  worfhipful  mother,  Margaret  Pafton. 

«  RIQHT  worfhipful  mother,  after  all  duties  of  recommendation/ 
in  as  humble  wife  as  I  can,  I  befeech  you  of  your  daily  .bleffing.  Mo- 
ther, pleafe  it  you  to  weet,  that  the  caufe  that  dame  Elizabeth  Brews 
defireth  to  meet  with  you  at  Norwich,  and  not  at  Langley,  as  I  ap- 
pointed with  you  at  my  laft  being  at  Mawtby,  is  by  my  means ;  for 
my  brother  Thomas  Jenny n,  which  kno we th  nought  of  the  mate 
(match),  telleth  me,  that  the  caufey  ere  ye  can  come  to  Bokenham- 
Ferry  is  fo  overflown  that  there  is  no  man  that  may  an  etbe  (fiercely) 
pafs  it,  though  he  be  right  well  horfed;  which  is  no  meet  way. for. 
you  to  pafs  oyer,  God  defend  (forbid)  it..  But,  all  things  reckoned, . 
it  (hall  be  lefs  coll  to  you  to  be  at  Norwich,  as  for  a  day  or  tweyn 
and  pafs  not,  than  to  meet  at  Langley,  where  every  thing  is  dear; 
and  your  horie  may  be  fent  home  again  the  fame  Wednefday.  . 

*  Mother,  I  beieech  you,  for  diverfe  caufes,  that  my  filler  Anne, 
may  come  with  you  to  Norwich;  mother,. the  matter  is  in  a  reafon-, 
able  good  way ;  and  I  truft,  with  God's  mercy  and  with  your  good 
help,  that  itfhall  take  efFeft  better  to  mine  advantage  than  I  told  you 
of  at  Norwich  ;  for  I  trow  (believe)  there  is  not  a  kinder  woman 
living  than  I  (hall  have  to  my  mother-in-law,  if  the  matter  take ; 
nor  yet  a  kinder  father-in-law  than  I  ihall  have,  though  he  be  hard, 
to  me  as  yet.  . 

*  All  the  cifcumftances  of  the  matter,  which  I  truft  to  tell  you  at: 
your  coming  to  Norwich,  could  not  be  written  in  three  leaves  of  pa- 
per ;  and  ye  know  my  lewd  (poor)  head  well  enough,  I  may  not  write- 
long,  wherefore  1  ferry  over  all  things  "till  I  may  await  on  you  myfelf.. 
I  mail  do  tonne  (tun)  into  your  place  a  dozen  ale,  and  bread  accord-, 
ing,  againft  Wednefday.  If  Sym  might  be  fbrborn  (Jpared)  it  were? 
well  done,  that  he  were  at  Norwich  on  Wednefday  in  the.  morning 


• 


+ Mr.  Fenn  very,  ignorantly  renders  it  "  beadwoman."  * 
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at  market,  tiame  Elizabeth  Brews  fhall  lie  at  John  Cook's ;  if  ft 
aught  plcafeyou,  I  would  fee  glad  that  fhe  might  dine  in  your  houfe 
on  Thurfday,  for  there  fhould  you  have  moft  fecret  talking. 

«  And  mother,  at  the  reverence  of  God,  beware  that  ye  be  fo  pur- 
veyed for  that  ye  take  no  cold  by  the  way  towards  Norwich,  for  it  is 
the  moft  perilous  march  that  ever  was  feen  by  any  man's  days  now 
living ;  and  I  pray  to  Jefu  preferve  you  and  yours. 

'  Written  at  Topcroft,  the  8th  day  of  March. 

*  Your  fon  and  humble  fervant, 

-<  John  Paston.* 

As  forming  a  picture  of  the  times,  thefe  letters  are  cu- 
rious. They  delineate  the  fimplicity  of  country  manner* 
without  their  rufticity  or  groflhefs.  They  ferve  as  a  proof, 
among  many  others,  that  the  diftant  and  referved  manners 
of  chivalry  never  prevailed  in  England,  except  perhaps 
among  the  higheft  ranks.  The  ceremonious  forms  of  the 
adoration  and  refpeftful  courtflup  of  women,  not  on  account 
of  their  fex,  but  of  their  rank,  may  have  been  exhibited  as 
a  piece  of  pageantry  at  feftivals  and  on  folemn  occafions* 
but  never  pervaded  the  general  claffes  of  life,  or  formed  a 
part  of  the  national  manners.  Even  iri  the  courts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary,  the  lait  ages  of  chivalry,  not- 
withflanding  the  pomp  and  dignity  which  was  preferved  in 
public,  much  familiarity,  or  what  in  our  times  would  be 
termed  vulgarity,  prevailed  on  ordinary  occasions.  The 
reprefentations  of  the  early  romances  were  probably  never 
realized*  in  ;any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  ix\ 
the  works  of  Shakefpeare,  the  female  character,  and  the 
courtihip  between  the  fexes,  are  delineated  in  the  lame  man- 
ner as  in  the  letters  which  we;  have  quoted.  In  the  works  of 
that  great  poet,  who  drew  from  nature  and  life,  not  from 
fancy  and  conceit,  there  is  not  a  fingle  trace  of  what  are 
called  the  manners  of  chivalry  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  fexes. 

The  following  paflages  defcribe  the^  attempts  at  humour 
and  pleafantry  in  thofe  times. 

'  Marry,  .we  have  beard  fay  that  the  frows  f women  J  of  Bruges, 
with  their  high  caps,  have  given  fomeof  you  great  claps ;  and  that 
die  feat  of  their  arms  doing  is  fuch  that  they  fniite  all  at  the  mouth, 
and  at  the  great  end  of  the  thigh  ;  but  in  faith  we  care  not  for  you, 
for  we  know  well  that  ye  be  good  enough  M  defence ;  but  we  near 
fay  that  they  be  of  fuch  courage,  that  they  give  you  more  ftrokes 
than  ye  do  them,  and  that  they  ltrike  furer  than  ye  alio ;  but  I  think 
that  the  EngHfti  ladies  and  gentlewoman,  and  the  poor  alfo,  can  da 
as  well  a*  they,  and  Hfl  (Hire)  not  to  learn  of  them  nothing  ;  and 
therefore  we  dread  left  their  high  courages  fliould  move  them  to  make 
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you  war  alfo ;  J>ut  God  defend,  Jor  by  jpy  truth  tfe*ja  Jiave^ye  .#*<& 
to  do  ;  for  it  were  better  and  mpre  e^fy  for  to  4aj>oQr  *hree  pr  fp^f 
days  with  mattocks  and  pickaxes  to  overtur/*  your  wd*-J»Jifc  .*?  w,e 
hear  fay  ye  do  right  worfhipfully,  than  only  one  day  r,p -endure  their 
Jerce  encounters,  fo  as  ye  might  either  get  or  fave  your-w.or&jps  by* 
fmd  look  tha*  ye  truft  to  have  no  ref<gue  of  us,  for  fo  God  floe  help,  w* 
have  enough  to  do  in  thefe  parts  with  the  fame  ware/ .    :    , , 

4  Alfo  I  pray  you  feel  my  Lady  of  Norfolk'*  difpoiitiw  tp  me 
wards,  and  whether  (he  took  any  difpleafure  at '  my  language,  or 
mocked,  or  diicLained,  my  words  which  1  had  to  her  at  Yarmouth, 
between  the  place  wjiere  I  fir  ft  met  with  her,  and  her  lodging ;  for 
my  Lady  Brandon,  and  Sir  William  alfo,  afked  me  what  words  i  had 
had  lo  htr  at  .that  thne;  they  laiti,' that  my  lady  [aid  I  gave  "her 
^hereof,  and  that  I  Qwuld  have  feid  that  my  lady  was  .worthy  to 
have  a  lord's  fon  in  fyer  belly,,  for  Ate  could  chejriih  it,  and  deal  warily 
iyithit.  ...... 

«  In  truth,  either  the  fame,  or  words  much  like,  J  had  tQ  her* 
whicn  words  I  meant  as  I  faid ;'  they  fay  too,  that  I  (aid  &e  took  her 
eafe;  alfo  (that)  I  mould  have  faid1  that  my  lady  was  of  ftaturezoodj 
and  had  fides  long  and  large,  fo  that  1  was  in  good  hope  (he  mould 
bear  a  fair  child ;'  he  was  not  laced,  nor  braced  in,  io'hjs  pain,  but 
that  the  left  him  room  to  play  him  in.  They  fay,  that  £  faid  my  lady 
was.  large  and  great,  and  that  it 'mould  have  room  enough  to  go  but 
at ;  and  thus,  whether  my  lady  mock  me  or  they,  1  wok  not ;  I  meant 
well,  by  my  truth,,  ^o  her,  and  to  (hat  (he  is  with,  as  any  he  that 
pweth  her  belt  will  jn  England ;  if  ye  can  ty  any  moan  weet  wbe&e? 
my  lady  take  it  to  difpleafure  or  got,  or  whether  file  &i?.fe  I  mocked 
her,  or  if  me  weet  it  put  lewdne(s  of  wfelf,  I  pray  y  w  fend  me  word, 
for  f  wot  not  whether  I  may  truft  t^s  Lady  Brandon  artPA.' 

We  cannot  beftow,  px;aife  on^itefc  efforts  *t  pkafeatry  J 
but  they  delineate  the  tirnp%*4   t   \  ,',.)-         ..    *. 

Thefe  letters,  after  h*yipg  bfcri  proferv^lfey  th$  family 
of  Pffton,  through  feveral  .defcenfo  came  into  Ibirpsfflfeffioa 
pf  tire  Earl  of  Yarmouth '\  tJ*ey>  then  became,  tkftpioperty  Q& 
that  'great  colleftpr.and  ajftti^M^ry  'Pettr  le  Newti>  torn  him 
they  devolve^  to  Mr.  Martin,  by  bis  marriage*  mtk  Mrs.>lo 
Neve,  and  were  a  part  of  hii  collections  purchaftd  by  Mr. 
Worth,  froni  whom  in  j  774  th§£  cameitothe  editor..  If  one 
half  of  them  tiad  been  burnt,  ££&  th«  books  oi:ibe  fjhilB, 
their  value  woulg  not  h^ve  Jiepn^ir^iniljhfcL^  \. 
'  The  plates  and  drawings  Wfiigk  '^defa  tfcp.^e&ion  ar£ 
elegant  and  (furipus..,-    .    t     '        .       v     V...  .'..,     . 
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ART.  XV,  EffMs  Se  Gitgratfni,  de  Ptfitffaej  ii  d'Hifltnre  fur 
les  Pojejfions  de  VEmpereur  des  Turcs  en  Europe,  divijes  on 
Mis  Partis*  Par  M.L&  t>.  M. D.  L.ti. <?.  D.  O.  2J/ 
M-L.  &.  D.  A.  pour  fetvfrdt fuih  aux  Metiibfrcs  dh  Karon 
MTitt*    ALohdres.    8vo.    1785,-  ; 

Akt.  XV.  A gedgrapfiieal,  political,  and  MJimcal  Account  6f 
the  Stroptan  PofltffiMt  of  the  Turks ;  intended  its  Si  Appendix 
tolkt  Mem frs  of  th&  Baron  deTott* 

..    . .     * 
nnHE  work  it  feems  was  written  many  years  fince,  and 

■*-    has  lain  concealed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  author.    If  it 

had  n^Tef  feen  the  light,  the  world  would  hkV£  Had  nd 

great  caufe  for  regret.    The  popularity,  however:,  of  the 

Baron  de  Tott,  under  which '  he  thought  to  have  fheltered 

hHnfttf^  *nd  palmed  off  in  edition  of  his  dulhefs*  Wd4  £ 

temptation  not  to  be  withftood.     And,  if  this  failed;  hi  had 

a  fecottd  lure  in  his  numerous  titles.     Till*  now  we* had 

been  16d  td  confides  Sixteen-String  jack  as  an  hero*  of  thd 

moft  dxalted  honodts,  atid  the  fnoft  numerous  promoUohfcj 

but  Mr.  M.  L.  C,  IX  M,  B>.  L.  D.  G.  B.  C.  D.  M.  UC.B:  A; 

iurpaites  him  jtift  one  degree.    Thfc  reader  will1  forgive  hi  "4 

that  our  ingenuity  aiid  learning  are  inadequate  to  the  de* 

velopement  of  thev titles  of  this  dignified  gentleman. 


tm> 


Art.XVI;:  Lettrhlkr  la  Fraftce  J'Angleterre;  H  Italic    Pd? 
kGomte  F.deH. GhambeHan  dtf&Majejitirhptrt&Uetroyafa  ? 
A  Geneve.    2  tomes  8vo.    1786. 

Art.  XVI.    Letters  concerning  France,  Italy,  and  England. 

THESE  Letters  contain  a  tolerably  accurate  account,  in 
no  difagreeable  ftyle,  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the 
title-page.  Almoft  every  traveller,  however,  has  written 
upon  the  fubjeA  with  more  ipirit  and  amuiement.  The 
only  new  thing  the  author  has  told  us,  is,  that,  if  the  Frince 
Kaunitz  would  be  fo  obliging  as  to  retire  from  the  world, 
Lord  Nirth  ^vould  reign  unrivalled  in  genius  and  abili- 
ties ! ! ! 
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Art.  XVII.  Antiauitates  Celto»Scandic<?,  five  Series,  rerum 
'  gejlarum^  inter  Nation?*  Brhaimitarumlnjularim^  etgentes 

Septentrionaks.       Compilavit    Jacobut   John/lone,    A.  M. 

Haunix.  410.  Typis  Augullus  Frederici  Steinii. 

'X'HESE  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  Antiquities^  or  a  Hiftory 
.**■  of  the  Tranfa&ions  between  the  Natives  af  the  Britifh 
Ifles  and  the  Northern  Jtfatipns,  are  extracted  from  Snorro, 
Land-nama-boc,  Niala  Saga,  &c;  whofe  works  have  been 
plundered  of  every  thing  tnat  is  valuable  by  preceding  hift 
torians*  The  ftudy  of  .Celtic  and  Scandinavian  antiquities 
has  been  much  prosecuted  of  late  years;  and  in  this  volume 
there  is  nothing  new  or  important. 


Art.  XVIII.    Antiquitates  CeUo-Normannicce*    By  i hi  fame 
Author.    4to. 

T^HIS  volume  contains  the  Chronicle  of  Man  and  the 
■*•  Ifles,  abridged  by  Camden,  and  now  firft  publifhed 
complete,  from  the  original  manufcripi  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation  and  notes.  To  this  are 
added,  extracts  from  the  Annals  of  Ulfter,  and.  Sir  James 
WareV  Antiquities  of  Ireland ;  Britifh  Topography,  by 
Ptolemy ;  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  the  geographer  of  Ra- 
venna ;  and  Andrew,  Bifhop  of  Catbnefs ;  together  with 
accurate  catalogues  of  the  Piftifh  and  Scottifh  kings. 

The  title-page  of  this  volume  is  as  pompous  as  that  of 
the  preceding,  and  its  contents  equally  important.  A  ca- 
talogue of  the  Pifiifh  kings,  and  of  the  Scottifh  kings  from 
Fargus  L  to  Fargus  II.  is  iufficient  to  eftabliih  the  diara&er 
of  any  author. 
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MISCELLAHEOUS  AND  POLITICAL, 

Art,  19.     4  /orient  Admonition  to  the  Public  on  the  intended  Thief* 
Colony  at  Botany?  Bay.     8vo.  is.  6d.    J,  S>w$U._    London,  1786* 

THIS  writer  is  decidedly  againfl:  the  fcheme  of  tranfporting  our 
felons  to  Botany. Bay.     He  alleges,  chat  the  execution  of  the 
plan  will  encourage  felony,  rather  than  deter  men  from  the  com- 
rniffiori.  of  crimes,  as  it  holds  forth  to  them,  in  (lead  of  fervitude, 
hard  labour,  and  confinement,  freedom,  felf-government,  hay,  prof* 
pelts  of  ambition,  in  a  temperate  climate.     He  further  fays,  that, 
if  an  intercourfe  is  intended  to  be  kept  up  with  this  colony,  it  will 
promote  ftnuggling,  and  every  fpecies  of  illicit  trade.    If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  left  to  themfelves,  he  maintains  that  they  will  necef- 
farily  be  driven  to  Aipply  their  wants,  and  fatisfy  their  deiires,  by 
every  means  which  can  be  employed' by  men  regardlefs  of  honefty  or 
juftice ;  and  that,  in  this  cafe,  miniftry  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
piratical  Hate,  which  may  ruin  our  trade  with  China,  •  and  in  many 
other  rcfpecls  prove  injurious  to  this  country.    Though  he  difapproves 
of  the  tranfportation  of  con v ids  in  the  way  now  propoied,  yet,  if 
they  muft  be  tranfported,  he  recommends  the  ifland  of  Triftan  da 
Cu'nha,  in  37°  fouth  latitude,  whither  they  might  be  fent  at  lefs  ex- 
pence,  and  without  any  danger  from  future  conferences.    The  au- 
thor is.  indebted  to  Mr.  Dairy mple  for  molt  of  the  arguments  in  his 
pamphlet.    It  is  hardly  any  thing  mere  than  a  commentary  on  that 
gentleman's  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  when  the  Eaft-India 
company  was  applied  to  for  permilTion  to  fettle  Norfolk-lfland, 
That  letter,  with  a  defcription  of  the  illands  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Triftan  da  Cunha,  extracted  from  Mr.  Dalrymple's  explanation 
of  plans  of  forts,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  this  publication.  This 
writer  has  undergone  the  fame  mortification  with  moft  political  pam- 
phleteers ;  miniftry  have  paid  no  attention  to  his  "  Admonitions ;" 
hi*  warning  voice  has  been  exerted  in  vain ;  the  expedition  to  Bo- 
tany-Bay is  to  take  place.     We  hope  it  will  not  have  a// the  bad  con- 
fequences  here  prognosticated ;  though,  an  our  own  opinion,  it  appears 
an  ineffe&ual  and  pernicious  plan. 

■  • 

Art,  20.    The  New  Rofciad \  a  Poem.    4to.   is.  6d.    Hookham. 
London,  1787. 

Some  tolerably  juftobfervations  on  the  merits  of  adors  and  aclrefles, 
exprefled,  in  very  lame,  inharmonious  verfe.  The  following  paflage 
will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  poetical  and  critical -abiS* 
ties: 

p  3  *a 


3#)  Monthly  Cataloowe.  flttfattqityHf W&  PlW&J.. 
Lo Crawford  comes!  than  whom  a  foul  more  raia 
Never  appear'd  to  grace  the  ranks  of  fane;  T  . 

.  Will  the,  who  ne'er  can  hope  in «r*»a«uce  to  rifei 
Prefume  with  Siddons  to  difputc  the  prize  I 
Without  one  grain  of  judgment,  can  flie  claim, 
'Mongft  Thefpis  childtcn.  an  eflabUfh'd  name  r 
Of  elocution  quaint,  yet  full  of  lire 
When  lultful  Phafdra  darts  her  vengeful  ire ;      - 
In  parts  where  reafon  is  in  paffion  lolt, 
And  the  big  foul  by  furious  tern  pells  toft, 
Crawford,  you  onoehad  merit;  but  'tis  flown^-. 
Yon  ne'er  can  pleafe,  becaufe  your  fire- is  gone.* 

.  Whatever  may  have  become  of  tyrs.  Crawford's,  firft  the  aflAo*  of 
.fhe  New  RokUd  has  one  confolatipn  with  regard  to  hirn£e)&  he  need 
\>e  under  no  aDprehenfion  of  his  fire  luflTering  diininutjOB.. 

■A  %  T  .  2 1 .     A  Defcriftim  of  a  Set  of  Prints  of  Ancient  Hiffeiy ;  tsntaimd 
■  '  inaSttefeajyXtpav.    7f*?V  tartU   Part  Firfi.     is'.ad.    Mar- 
ihall.     London,  1787. 

T^riia  publication  is,  well  calculated  to,  give  children  an,  early;  ac- 
quaintance *>'b.'tirS  principal  fa/3 s  of  a.ncieut  hiftory,  and,  tp,  imprefi 
them  itronglj'  on  the  memory.  There  cap  be  no,  better  fu/njtura  for 
4  niirfcrji  tha?  atfet  of  prints,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ar« 
a  tource  of  amuu-rnent,  inculcate  the  moll  ufef.nl  inljruftion. 

J      '   "       '  Tbi  Game-L&ws,  from  Hfwy  III.  to  the  pxefent  Periodf  ' »'»» 

the  Alls  of  Parliament  ivhicb  are  now  in  force  on  tfiqt  Su&.- 

'■Obfer-vations  on  tktm,  tending  to  convey t  real  Information  to 

r,  the  fttagijlratt,  and.  the,  Sport/man ;  and  ait  In/f-tiLpie*, 

the  general  Nature  if  Fortfii,  Purlieus',  Chafes^  Pari,,  Free 

..      . ,._.. ,  FiJ&eriei,  Property  in  Animals,  fcfc     fy  George  Clark,  1$, 

4utbor  of  the  Penal  Statutes  aft'idged,  fcfr,     8vo.     l&,  6d.    boards* 

^iflding.    London,  17'S- 

Tylr.  Clark,  in  a.  fhort  inwodnclion,  explains  the  nature,  of  the  obv 
jpci»  to  whjrji.  riis  collefrjon  refers :  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  game 
jg  talfen,  and  the,  different,  fpecies  of  gams,  Wrefbial,  aerial,  and 
aquatic;'  forefts,  purlieus,  chafes,  parks,  free  warrens,  and  pro. 
perty  in  anjroals.  This  collection  of  the  game-laws,  arranged  in  tho 
order  of  time,  is  full  and  accurate,  and  molt,  he  very,  ufeful  to  country 
jutliqci,  bairjllers*  and.fbortfmen,  who  may  very  readily,  niioout  focH 
agujde,  fall  into  .the  molt  fcrious  dangers  while  they. naturally  coaccivs 
they  are  ooiy.ewrcifmg  a  natural  right. 

This  collection  of  game  laws  mews,  in.  the  moft  emphatical  man- 
lier, the  in folent  encroachments  of  pow.er  on.  the  rights,  and  liberties 
«f  human  nature.  Tilie  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  howevjr  fool iihly  and 
unworthily  thefe  may  have  been  incurred,  afford  fome  excofe  for  op- 
preffive  exactions ;  but  the  waatonnefi  of  tbe  game-laws  mu-ft  appear 
intolerable  to  every  man  who  entertains  a  due  refpecl  for  human 
nature.  '-.-.'.. 

'  *'■  AYt. 


A*f\  4$.     $fte  People*  s%  Answer  to  the  Court  Pamphlet  %  entitled,  A  Short 
'Review  of  t&e  Political  State  of  tzreaf-Brifain.  3vo.-  is.  6d.  f)ebrett. 

.The  «' Short  Review  of  the*  Political  State  of  Great- Britain"  has, 
run  ]ik*  #  new  fashion,*  and  of  con&qmenee  raufl  excite  ih'any  critics, 
anfwerers  a»d  opponent*.     According  to  the  author  *of  this  pamphlet, 
*'. it  ha$  been  mentioned  oftener.  than  the  neweft  *7>-*-«w>,  or  the  . 
p*ettieft  drcfe  at  the  birth-day>    The  pages  learn  to  fpell  it;     The  : 
chaplains  in  ordinary  copy  its  ftylrf  in  their  ferntona.     The  laureat  is  to  . 
verfify  it*     The h'oufehold apothecatiei qriotc  it*"  Sot.  .'We are  much  . 
inclined  to*  d<Hfct  the  truth  of  thefe  aneijdotesy  bub  we , are  perfectly  , 
certain-  that  *s.  The- Peoples  Anfwer"  will.'never  be  fo!popuJarr  -  A  few 
liae$  extr§#f£feH*fc  this  petfoima.-nce  wfay  ferve  to,  give  ah  idea  of  it. 
"  The  grand  prefiding  principle  is,rflattcry  to*  bis  majeft)V  which  to 
dream  of  realising  .w«re  rnadn^fs  oridiotifm-.    This  injidi out attempt 
isv  fairly  deductible  from  the  whole  of  the-Court-Ponafphlet ;?  not  of  the 
court  jn\its- proper  fex»fe,r.bttt  of  the  vermin  of: the Krtrtv '  ■  Thih  au- 
thor is  little  more'  inclined  to  flatter  foreign  coutti  (Wan-  the  Britiih. 
Hea|*  how  he  talks  of  the  iateking  ofcPrufliai  and  the  prefent  empfefs 
of  Ruffia.    "*  Chains  of  penury  were  fattened  oa'the  pfcinoe  of  Pruffia? 
by  his  predeceffbr.     How  far  the  pa  If  reftraints  on  the  gallantry  of 
the" fcinfc  ofrVruflin'rnajr  have  produced'  a  multiplicity  df prefent  arnourv  • 
15  Jin  unfair  iwqfuky ,-  but  certainly  his  Pruffiari  maje^Tf  was  tbdpoor  to 
have  a  miftrefs  before  he  afcended  the  throne. — In  Ruffia,  the  teridtr 
expetidi hires  of  imperial  patronage  nfa^bef  fome-  exCufe*  fc#  the  dif- 
tueflea  in  which  the  Grand  Duke  and :  Duche&  are .  retained.  '  Where! 
a  fovereign  who  has  a-  /^for^«w()r!prefidefi^.tl}e  only  mail'  in  her  * 
dominions  who>  muft  defpatr  of  her  munificence  is  he  who  has  the' 
iU~for*um  to  be  too  nearly  her  relation."     Don  Car  lost  the  prince  of 
.  Spain,"  .wcare  told,  "  was  kgttHy murdered  byr  bis^  father  Philip  the  . 
Second;"  -  Such  flowers  of  eloquence  could  never  bepcoduced  by  the 
€tt  vernw  of  the  court." 

:  After  having .  become  the  rival  of  Margaret  Nicholfoh  in  fuch  inno* 
centua&s  of  regicide,,  we  need  not  be  fur  prized  that  he  difpafches  the-, 
character  of  Mr.  Ballings  in  one  line ;  "  His  whole  merit  canfifted 
in  merely  drawing  his  pen  to  fatiate  his  private  enmities." 

Ahautfior  of  this  lcind' may  erifure'the'eaufe  that  he  <&/*»&  j  but' 
what  additional  ftrength  muft  he  give  to  that  which  tie  attach? 

Art,  34.     Laws  of  the  Legiflature  of  the  State  of  New -York  in  force  . 
agabifi  the  Lay  a  lifts,  and  offering  the  Trade  of  G  feat-Britain  and  Bri- 
tifb  Merchants,  and  others  having  Property  in  that*State\    3vo.    3  s. 
'DeUrett.',   London,  1786.  •"     *    * 

Thefe  laws  cqnfift  of  tKofe  for  attainting  the  perfons,  an  J  forfeiting 
and  difpofing  of  the  eftatcs,  of  the  loyalifts;  thofe  refpedling  debts- 
doe'tb  tlfem-;  thdfefor  -bamming  thenr;  puriifhing* their  adherence  to 
the  king  of  Great. Britain,  and  excluding  fuch  as  had  left  the  ftate 
from  returning  j  thofe  excluding,  profeffionai1  men  from  the  exercife  of 
their  profeffions*  thofe  refpeding  trefpaffes,  fubje&ing  the  loyalifts  and 
fervantft  of  the- crown  to  profecutiops  for  a&s  done  in  thf  diicjiarge  of 
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their  duty;  and  thofe  affecting  the  trade  of  Grea^Britain,  by  impdfing 
1  duties  on  Britifh  importations,  and  enormous  taxes  on  Britift  mer- 
chants there  fettled.       "       »       ' 

Thedefign  of  their  publication  here  is  to  (hew  how  Juftly  the  loy* 
alifts  are  entitled  to  the  attention  of  their  fellow-fnbjefis,  as  being  ut- 
terly deprived  of  any  other  refource  ;  and  we  lament,  with  the  editor, 
that  this  view  of  their  fevcre  laws  was  not  made  public  earlier,  before' 
any  of  the  claims  of  the  loyalifts  were  determined  on ;  and  that  no* 
only  thefc  laws  of  New-York,  but  the  fimilar  laws  of  other  Hates, 
which  are  equally  fevere,  and  which  he  thinks  would  check  the  fpiri* 
of  emigration;  as  thofe  who  think  themfelves  oppreffed  in  their  na- 
tive country  would  find  mifery  and  diftrdfs  man  extreme  .degree  in 
that  land  of  freedom  and  independence,  fa  highly  recommended  oy  the 
advocates  of  America  on  this  fide  the  water. 

The  definitive' treaty,  and  the  reftifaj  of  the  fenate  and  aflembly  to 
ratify  the  filth  article,  together  with  fuch  extracts  from  their  journals 
as  tend  to  (hew  the  fpirit  that  actuated  them  in  paffing  fame  of  thefe 
laws,  are  here  added  by  way  of  appendix. 

This  work  does  not  conflft  of  an  abltraft  of  (heir  feveral  adfe,  bat 
gives  us  the  whole  of  them. 

£rt.  25.  A  new  Sjflem  ofLile/Iing  Migrated  \  in  a  critual  Examin- 
'  ation  of  a  late.  Short  Review,  &c.  8vo-  |s.  6d.  Debret*.  Lot*-* 
don,  1787. 

The  **  Short  Review'*  afforded  a  favourable  occurrence  for  thofe 
literary  champions  who  are  ever  forward  to  exercife  their  ingenuity  oij 
a  temporary  fubjeft ;  and  they  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  occafion. 
The  prefent  combatant  difcovers  no  lefs  alacrity  for  the  encounter  than 
the  authors  of  the  *'  Anfwer"  and  **  Reply ;"  but  he  betrays  fr>much 
illiberal  prejudice  and  animofity  againft  a  particular  character,  that  i( 
feems  doubtful  whether  he  is  more  actuated  by  the  importunities  of 
hunger,  or  the  third  of  detraction.  Many  of  the  observations  which. 
he  makes  have  been  anticipated;  and  of  thofe  to  which  he  may  have 
a  perfona)  claim,  we  meet  with  none  that  are  worthy  of  any  particular 
remark.  t 

*  m 

Afij.26.     A  Differtation  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  Qonorrhcea%  and  Tabes 
Dor/alts,  or  Gleet.  Bj  S.  Perry.    8vo.  2s.  Murray.    London;  1 787,    . 

Sp  much  has  been  faid  of  venereal  diforders  ^at  the  faculty  is  now 
f^tiated  with  the  fubjecl.  There  is,  however,  no  end  of  .writing  for 
the  public.  Mr.  Perry,  like  many  others,  adopts  this  expedient  with 
plausibility;  and  what  with  phytic  and  bagatelle  in  conjunction,  it  is 
not  unlikely,  with  fuccefs.  •    «  ■  '■,  '*  .»•' 

i\RT.  27.     The  Complete  Trade/man*,  or,  a. Guide  in  .thejeveral  Parti, 
and  Progrejfions  of  Trade,  l$c.     8vo.    2s;  6d.  .  DixweiL   .laondon, 

17*7-     '  •-..'••  .     >■: 

This  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  bbfervation  and'ffooa  fenfe. 
Jt  abounds  with  ufeful  inftruclions  for  a  tradesman,  in  different  fitu- 
atioris  of  life,  and  the  various  departments  both  of  hii  commercial  and 
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noral  transactions.  In  his  roles  for  writing  letters,  the  author  difcovert 
tafte,  as  well  a*  propriety;  and  on  other  fubjeds,  in  general,  he  fhews 
jultnefs  of  fentiment,  integrity  of  principle,  and  undeviating  •  wifdom 
of  admonition,  In  a  word,  we  would  recommend  this  production  as 
a  valuable  guide  to  thofe  for  whom  .it  is  intended ;  being  happily  cat* 
culated  to  render  them,  not  only  prudent  anal  refpeftable*  but,  eventu- 
ally, fuccefsful  in  their  ftation.  . 

Art.  2fi,  AnAddrefs  toTradtfinen^c. particularly  Shopkeepers,  through* 
out  the  Kingdom.  v  8vo.  6d.    Richardfon.     London,  1787.   ' 

'The  firft  article  of  the  grievances  enumerated  by  this  tradefman  is* 
,  that,  notwithstanding  the  late  regulations  relative  to  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars, they  artfully  contrive  means  to  evade  the  ac*l  of  parliament,  to 
the  no  (mall  prejudice  of  the  fhopkeepers.  Another  objeft  of  com*  • 
plaint*  no  Jefs  injurious  than  the  former,  is  the  rapid  increafe  of  thofe 
travelling  traders  called  riders,  who  are  reprcfented  as.  not  only  ex*  - 
trfcxnely  detrimental  by  their  own  practices,  but  by  the  people  whom 
they  employ  as  their  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  character  of  taylors. 

For  remedying  the  abovementioned,  and  other  fjmilar  grievances, 
the  author  propofes  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  in 
*<very  county ;  to  make  reports;  to  the  principal  chamber  in  London 
.  every  three  months,  of  the  Hate  of  manufactures,  trade,  and  com* 
merce  •  and  to  fend  thither  deputies  to  affift  in  forming  laws,  or  pro* 
pofitions,  to  government,  for  the  better  promoting  and  regulating  ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  and  inland  trade.  Many  advantages,  jt  is  al- 
leged, would  accrue  from  fuch  inftitutipns  at  this  juncture.  For,  as 
fmuggling  decreafes  in  the  maritime  counties,  the  bulk  of  the,  people, 
feeing  unacquainted  with  any  fpecies  of  manufacture,  either  become 
indolent  for  want  of  employ,  or  pilfer  and  rob  to  fupport  theinfelves. . 
Therefore  the  chamber  of  London  might  properly  reprefent  fuch 
grievances  to  government,  with  the  moft  likely  means  of  promoting 
inland  navigation  and  the  fiQieries. 
_  :  Such  is  the  plan  of  reform  fuggefted  by  this  agitating  tradefman, 
wKbfe  propofal,  however,  with  regard  to  the  fhop-tax,  we  think  too* 
indefinite  to  be  mentioned.  • 

Art,  29.     Infiru8i<ms  for  Merchants,  Ship  Owners,  Sbip-M&fterf,  &em 
Extruded and digefied  from  the  Navigation,  the  Mani/efi,  Newfound- 
land, and  Wine  A8s  of  Parliament,  paffed  loft  Tear,  and  from  the 
1  Smuggling  A&  fa fed  17 8 4,     By  a  Merchant.    4to.    is.    Plymouth 
printed.   Law,  London.     1787. 

Thefe  extracts,  we  are  informed  in  ao  advertifement.  were  firft  com- 
piled for  the  private  ufe  of  the  author,  and  deiigned  for  inftru&ions  for 
his  fhip-mafters.  It  wan  afterwards  imagined  that  they  might  anfwer . 
•  the  fame  defign  to  others  concerned  in  trade  and  navigation.  They 
are/publifiied,  therefore,  from  an  experience  of  their  utility;  and,  in- 
deed, confi^ering  the  fcattered  authorities  from  which  they  are  taken, 
they  cannot  but  prove  highly  ufeful  and  convenient  to  merchants  and 
commercial  navigators, 

Art* 
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AftT.  30.    S*ggefi9ttf/or  rd/r&rhig  "the  Enthjfkre  rf  Codftoun  fttUs  amf' 
;  W*ficla*d*  aSouru  of  Population*  and  Riches.     By  Ttdtort  Stent. 
t&ro.  is;6d»    RoWrifons.-    London.     1767.  - 

?Tfte  author's  avowed  defign  in  .thefe  fuggelHons  is  to!  invoice  fkriftly 
into  the  ciufesof  the  ill  fuccefs  which,  for  a  feries  of  years,  h^  at- 
tended tne  entiofure  of -common  fields  and  wafte  lands  :  and  to  point 
out  the  moft  effectual  means  of  preventing  them  in  future.  In  per- 
forming* this  talk  h*/ fir  ft  delivers  air  account  of  the  general  date  and 
management  off  common  fields  ^  and-  afterwards*,,  ar  brief  description  of 
the  management  of  enclofures.  Thefe.  are  followed  by  a  comment  on 
the  arguments  frequently  ufed  again  ft  the  enclofure  of  common  fields 
a!rd"wa,fte  lands;  in  which  the  author,  in  our  opinion,  fatisfadtofily 
vindicates  that  pra&ice  from  many  of  the  objections*  which  have  been 
urged  by  tiibfe  who  confider  it  as  injurious.  Whether  it  is  really  hurtful 
to  population ,  as  has  been  fuggefted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howletfc,  appears 
WtjtASlf  problematical.  Mr.  Stone  fufpe&s  that  the  mode  of  invefti- 
gfctkm  which  this  gentleman  has  adopted  may  involve  the  queition  rar- 
ttfer'm  e*rdr*.  For  inftance,  iF  it  mould  be  proved  that.the  foils  of  the 
refpe&ive  parifhes,  front  which  his  returns  of  population,  fince  their 
endofbrcs,  were  made,  ate  not- properly  cultivated,  or  applied  to  the  ; 
perpbfesifor  which  they  are  bell  adapted..  f  .  .- 

'  Againft  another  important  objedian,.namely,  that  enclofures  are  tre«  . 
quent  caufes  of  ^emigration,  Mr.  Stone  obferves>  that  whoever  draws  a 
general  conclufton  that  the  enclofure  of  common  fields  in  any  par-ifh 
is' the  caufe  of  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  from.the  mifcarriage.  of 
a*  ftw  entlbfures  within  their  knowledge,  or  even  from  the  ill  fuccefs 
with  which  too"  many  of  the  enclofures  that  have  taken  place  within  the 
lanVilxty  years  have  been  attended,  is  over  hafty  in  hia .conclusion.  Snch 
perfbns,  he  fays,  fKould  confider  that  the  enclofure  o£  common  fields 
Will  be  proved' to  be  a'ttended  with  good  or  bad  confluences  to  .the 
community,  in  proportion  to  th&  good  or  bad  management  which;  is 

'adopted1.  '•     *  ' .... 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  diffufed  over  the 
cotrhtry,  thefe  and' other  important  qUeftians .in-rural  economy  will  be,, 
fuify  aicertained*.    In  the  mean  time1;  the  public  is  greatly  indebted  to 
thofe  writers  who  contribute,  by  their  judicious  remarks  arid  fuggeftions, 
to  accelerate'  that  longedvfor  epoch,  fo  aufpkkm?  to  the  aggrand'ifd*  * 
mant  and  general  happinefs  of  the  natkrov 

Afe  T .  3 1 .     A  Rope's -End for  Him  fen  Monopolies ;  vr,  aj)iajpgue  between 
a  Broker,  a*Rojpe-'Malerf  and  the  G%oft  of  Jonas  Hanjuoay}  Efq.  in 
which  are  reprefented  the  pernicious  Effects  of  the  Rife  in  the  Price  of 
l&mfi    dto-.  33. 6d.    Sewell.   London,  1787, 

A  late  tranfadTion  refpeding.the  monopoly  of  hemp  is.  the  fubjeft  of1 
tttis  dialogue,  which'  is  conducted  with  tolerable  ingenuity.     Theau-. 
tHor  Kasjhade  lefs  ufeoffatirethan  of  argument;  but,  he  reprobates  the 
(behaviour  of  the.  oerfons  concerned  with  warm  and  jufl  indignation. 

*■ * 


partifHlarly  fyr  jbA  Ufi  of  ^odi^f  Boarding  Scloois.  .  Bf:G,}£uilk 
UfsberS  T&p  $ecoi\d  Edition .  .i,2jna.  i*.6cL!  Gl0UC«p«i?  ijwintci 
'Evans,  £ofldon.     1786.        ,  ;....,■• 

.  Tfc  aurtor  of  thefe  Elfnxenx.s.  haa,t^k;e^^»iid<ikj  cwrfc  between 
tjbe  large  jjyijeiris'.pj'  fprae.  wa/nwjiriajp,  atf4  the  fcort  abfftgfuejlto  of 
'others.  He  gives- a  concift,  but'  cpHjigrjeJienfiV.e  view  of  jus  {ubje&9 
and  in  a  manner  judicj'oufly  adapted,  to  the  capacity  of.  leader  v*o4 
Ihofe  who  are  tmacqnaint;ed  with  the  ancient  languages.  Knowing 
*hat  rul<$  and  precepts,,' .however-  often  medicated,  make  but  a.  flight 
joipretiioa  on  the  mirids  of  youth,  and  are*  foon  forgotten,' he  hai 
foamed  at  Jtheiend  of  the*  ^m^at  a^oHeo\wn  ef  faulty  <btprejEon$i 
printed  a&facJh  and' accompanied  with, references  to  thereto,  ft  that 
j&e  lfai^r  ipa^t  e#%  cQmtfitUm  angYAuaimpco**  inthe'kuow- 
Jfdge  of  thQ  la#guag£  l^ktyt  eflgrcjit  and}  preqept.  Their  Blemente, 
tbe^efpre,  are  a  uieiul  n^i^a^fo^yputhj  and,  from  irt  a*  Mrv  Ufehe* 
Informs,  us  in  the  ore/ace,,  r^laii^  t&,  fyi*.  method  of  t^afihtogt -lur  ap* 
years  to  be  no  leis  a  |o6^pxa^i9aJ,;mail;er,  than.be.. i*  a<  fytaiatical 
grammarian.  _  .  ,/V...    ...         ',:,,- 
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THE  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  tfieir  vote  of  addreft  to  the 
King,  have  now  given  their  general  implied  fan&iou 
and  approbation  to  the'  Treaty  of  Commerce  between 
©reat-Britain  and  France.  A  commercial*  arrangement  that 
producer  a  complete  revolution  in  the  fyftenV  of  policy 
adopted  by  England  ffar  feverai  ages,  and  has  alirmc;d,  .the 
vigilance,  and  roufed  the  lpirit  ot  the  nation.  The  politi- 
cal-and  commercial  map  orEurope  has  been  examined ;  and 
the  annals-  of;  paft  ages  explored  to  enlighten  the  'prefent* 
Raifed  totheobf^rvationof" the  World,  Englift  genius  baa 
tranf6erKieditfelfVa«d  thepreftiitfeffion'S oiparliajLiient  have 
ptoduce4  exatnpjes  of  eloquence  ec^ual,  if  not  fuperipr,,to  the 
tlappieft  model9«of  Gree.ce  arid  Rome.  The  clear  compre-* 
herifion  of 'a  general  lubjeft,  which  involves  a  variety  of.fe- 
barate  parts ;' that  lucid'  aflrangement,'  which,  by  happily 
'  grouping 
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•grouping  particulars,  fixes  them  on  the  retina  of  the  intellect* 
-that  copioufnefs  of  diclicm,  elegant  as  becomes  a  minifterr 
t>ut  not  too  much  adorned  for  at  man  bf  bulinefi,  which  dif- 
♦inguiftes  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons';  were  never 
difplayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  debates  on  the 
commercial  treaty.  On  no  former  occafion  did  JVIr.  Fox 
difcorer,  and  hi  a  flronger  degree  tothe  aftonilhmentor  im- 
preffion  of  his  audience/ his  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  ryitem  of  European  politics  in  pad  and  prefent  times  ; 
the  great  national  views  which  fttggeft  themlelves  only  to  a 
great  and  ambitious  mind ;  the  rapid  glance  of  argument, 
and  the  efe&ric  flafh  of  dectfion.  Animated  with  the  breath 
cf  better  times,  Mr.  Burke  rofe  to  his  former  luftre,  and  de- 
livered thofe  claffical  effufions  x>f  a  luminous  intellect,  and 
an  elegant  imagination,  which  have  been-  fo  often  heard 
with  admiration  and  delight  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
The  fpeech  of  Mr.  Grey  was  one  of  the  moft  promifing  pri- 
mitive that  was  ever  offered  at  St.  Stephen's  Chapel;  marked 
with  \h&  lumen  purpureum  juventa^  and  at"  the  lame  time 
announcing  the  maturity  of  manhood.  Characters  of  this 
kind,  that*  rife  to  celebrity  without  forfaking  their  ftation, 
awaken  ttre  expectation  of  the  public.  The  nation  places 
little  confidence  in  advertizing  patriots,  orators  imported 
from  foreign  parts,  who,  like  left  reipe&able  articles  of 
cdmmerce,  are  introduced  only  to  iuppiy  the  demands  of 
the  qftr&et.  But  an  enlightened,  ardent,  and  independent 
Englifh  gentleman,  who  has  wifdom  to  difcern  the  interefts, 
*ftd  lpirit  to  affert  the  rights,  of  ;th&  people*  forms  a  charac* 
ter  of  the  firft  luftre,  and,  without  the  whifper  of  kings,  or 
the  huzza  of  faction,  will  command  the  veneration  of  his 
country.  In  that  defcription  of  men  are  depofited  the  hopes 
of  the  prefent  and  of  future,  generations.  *     •  •    '    •  -\ 

The  chief  fymptom  of  wifdom  which  nations  can  dis- 
cover, is  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  fituation. 
Plunged  as  we  are  in  public  debts,  and  loaded  with  taxes  to 
an  extent  that  never  was  experienced  by  any  people  upon 
the  earth,  the  wifeft  meafures  that  we  can  adopt  are  iuch 
as  tend  to  augment  our  revenue,  to  improve  our  induftry, 
and  give  a  wider  circulation  to  trade  and  commerce. -.'An 
intercourfe  with  France  prefents  the  faireft  and  molt  invit- 
ing field  for  this  purpoie.  The  vicinity  of'fituation;  the 
frequent  returns  of  profit;  and  a  country  that  brings  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants  within  the  fjphere  of  our  induftry; 
forma  commercial  profpeft,  which,  confining  the  inve- 
terate and  deep-rooted  prejudices  between  the .  two  king- 
doms, a  political  philofopher  would  rather  wifli  for  than 
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expeft  to  fee  fulfilled.  From  the  fuperiof  induftry,  inge- 
nuity, and  capital,  which  England  poflefles,  and  which, 
gives  her  an  afcendant  in  every  foreign  market,  the  imme- 
diate adyantages  to  England  in  this  treaty  are  obvious ;  nor? 
are  the  future  contingent.  One  line  of  policy  and  induftry 
purfued  for  twelve  years  will  give  a  liability  to  the  councils 
and  exertions  of  a  government  which  hath  fuffered  in  the 
eye*  of  Europe  from  its  uncertainty  and  flu&uation,  Spe* 
oulation,  which  has  often  been  fo  pernicious  to  commercial 
adventurers,  will  be  prevented.;  while  illicit  trade  is  checked* 
a  fair-  intercourse  between  two  neighbouring  kingdoms,  no 
lodger  enemies,  will  be  encouraged;  and  while  the  revenues 
of  the  king  will  increale,  the  induftry  and  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  augmented. 

.  In  former  times,  when  Great-Britain  held  the  balance  of 
Europe,  and  was  the  guardian,  and  the  umpire  among  con* 
tending  nations,  her  feelings,  as  well  as  her  politics,  might 
prompt  her  to  adopt  the  Roman  maxim,  to  oppofe  the. 
ftrong,  and  proted:  the  feeble, 

Parcerefubje3is9  et  defoliate  fuperbos. 

From  thefe  views,  and  this  fpirit,  flie  withftood  the  Spa- 
nifh  power,  when  an  empire,  on  which  the  fun  never  ftt, 
awakened  the  jealoufy,  and  threatened  the  liberties,  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  From  a  more  generous  and  a  more 
provident  policy,  fhe  refifted  the  efforts,  and  broke  the  arm ' 
of  French  defpotifm  which,  ill  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  menaced  the  fubjugation  of  Europe.  But  the 
maxims  of  kings,  and  the  manners  of  nations,  have  changed. 
•  To  military  ambition  an  humbler,  but  more  beneficial,  ob- 
ject fucceeds;  a  rivalfhip  in  commerce  is  eftablilhed,  and 
the  prize  is  to  be  won,  not  by  ta&ics,  fortification,  and 
gunnery,  but  the  mechanic,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile 
arts* 

/An  objection  of  a  different  kind,  that  refers  to  the  moral 
fpirit  of  nations,  may  be  ftarted  to  this  treaty.  M  When  the 
««  Ibve  6f  glory  is  gone,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  <fc  all  is  over  with 
"man;  he  becomes  an  animal,  and  confiders  only  what 
".will  fatten. him.^  This  obje&ion  has  been  long  ftnee 
removed*  ;  Heroic  nature  exifts  no  more.  The  enthufiafm 
for  martial  conquefts  and  military  glory,  which,  when  itf 
pervades  a  nation,  may  lift  individuals  to  diftinftion  and  re-- 
now'n,  has  ce^fed'to  operate  on  the  minds  of  men.  We 
prefer  the  olive  to  the  laurel ;  and  leek  for  diftinftion  by 
arte  rather  than  by  arms.  .Intercft  and  pleafure  have  be- 
come 
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come!  the  fitVouriti  purfuits*  of  men;,  but  Aowgh  in  every 
age  a  golden  apple  may  tempt  tmHippoaiafies,  or  a  Dalilak 
fufadu*  a  giant,  many  eicape  the  general  cont&gicm,  and  be* 
come:  as  eminent  in  the  humbler  ate  of  'pacific  life  as  th<£ 
warrior  .and  the  hero  in-*  he  ilortny. periods  of  former  agesi* 
Enthufiafm,  the  great  fpring  of  ail  inteHe&ual  and  moral 
excellence,  is  not  a  ftranger  to  the  refined  and  even  decline 
ing  periods  of  fociety*  if  the.  bene  Volencd  of  Howatd  ha* 
embraced  a  greater  objeft  than  the  paltry1  one  of  letting  a* 
little  fre/h  air  into  purgatory,  he  would  have  merited  and  ob^ 
tained  a  reward  more  valuable*  th*n  ftatnes,  the  iilent  appro*** 
bation  of  the  Wife  and  :good  itt  every  iage.  Who  knows* 
but  that,  in  the  lapfe  of  1  lew  centuries*  another  race  ot> 
Romans  may  arife  in  New  Holland ;  the  Fabricii,  the  Bra-* 
tuffes,:  and  tie  ScipiosaF  Botany  Bay,,  who,  carried  cm  the 
tide  of  ccMwjuefl;  or  adventure,  may  infafe  a  new  principle 
of  health  iht6  the  battetedconfiitution  of  the  mother  counx; 
try;  and,  by  their  atchmvements  and  renown,  ftriufii  ancdi^ 
fying  fupplement  to  "  Plutarch's  Lives?" 

The  journey  of  the  Emprefs^of  Ruffis^  to*  Gharfcn,.  whflre 
that  enterprizing  .and  magnificent  princefs  is  tp  be  crowned* 
in  the  prefence  of  her  new  fubje&s,hae  attj<at&e4  the  atten-: 
txon  of  Europe*    This  forma  *  glorious  epoch  in  the  hiftory: 
of  Catherine  II.  and  will  tranfnut  her  name  to  pofterity  as- 
the  foundress  of  a  new  Greek  empire.   -Tin*  long- revolveji> 
project, .  announced  for   three  years   pa#  in  the    foreign 
gazettes,  is  now  brought  to  maturity  *  •  from  eroiffariee  that 
fne  hiH  fent  into  the  countries  bordering  on,  the  Black'  Sea* 
fhe  aa4  received  repeated  information  that  the:  Greek  fami- 
lies, wandering  and  oppreffed  in.  Curdiit&n,  Atfrftenia,  Cir-n 
eafiia,  Mingrelia,  bore  the  Mahometan  tyranny  with  im- 
patience, and  only  waited  a  fignal  to  throw  off  the  yoke*<, 
According  to  her  well  concerted  and  ijiagnificeat  pUn>  they 
are  tobje  3&mbled  at  Tauris,  and,  uniting;  with  her  Tartar;  * 
fubjeAk,  will  form  a,  numerous  ^population  in  thefe  her  new- 
dominions.  .-Advantages  of  the  molt  folidand  moft  brilliant- 
kind  present  tkemfelves  to  Ruitia  from  this  .extend  of  empire** 
The  .lucrative  fifiiing  on  the  Black  Seay  which  the  Ruffipn* 
will  tauke  f  torn  the 'Dutch;  the  pofleffion  of  the  ports  of  Ba^- 
kalawa,  Cheribn,  Cay4a«,   and  the  Ui^  of  Taman,  which- 
will  giver.thein  the  empif e  of  thefe  feas;  the  quantity  oi£ 
wood  for  the  conijru&ionof  ihips*  of  iron,  andattthe*fi?*£r:. 
teriaU  &r  a.  marine,  which  they  will  draw  from  the  fertile 
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ttzt\tpvy:  of  tUje|>imea;  fcem  tp  accelerate  the  progress  <rf 
the  4m$W  empire  to,  a  Cqlqflalgreatnefs  that  may  alarm 
the  kVngflUxms  pf  Europe,  ^nd  threaten  dinainutiaa  and  de~ 
ftru&ion  to  fome  of  the  empires  in  Afia.    A  phUofophicai 
inquirer  into  human  affairs  may  hefitate,  however,  concern- 
ing the   permanence  apd  liability  .of  dominions  that  are 
ftretched  to  fuch  preternatural  dimenfions,  and  that  com- 
prehend fuch  large  divifions  of  thg  two  moft  celebrated  con- 
tinents of  the  globe.    An  empire  fo  extended  contains  the 
principles  of  difcord  and  diftnion  within  itfehf;  the  jealoufy 
of  neighbouring  nafion$  will  awake ;  nothing  btit  military 
force,  the  afcendant  of  a  vigorous  chara&er,  and  the  charm 
of  a  great  name,  can  preferye  fuch  multifarious  and  difcon- 
tiguous  nations  under  one  form  of  government.     It  is  an 
eternal  political  truth,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
ages,  that  all  the  meafures  taken  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of,ftate§>,  already  arrived  to. an.  e*ceffive  gr«atn*ii,,  a*evfo 
many  fteps  towards  their  dedenfion  or  xiownfai.     The*great 
empires  of  Afia  in  aacient  times ;  the  extenfive  monarchy  of 
Charlemagne  ;  the  Britifh  empire,  fince  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
foreign. war;  are  ftriking  and  memorable  i-hftance^  ,tfyatt 
after. their  vigorous  periods*  and  ftrained  beyond  their  natu^ 
xal  djinjenfions,  ftates^and  kingdoms  fall  with  tlie  ia»c  fa^ 
9ihty  with  whic  h  they  arofe.    Since  the  tigae  of  Psterxtka 
Great  Ruffia  has.beea  happyj  in  a  fucceffion  of  feverclgn# 
equally  diitinguiflied  by  their  ambition  and  their  policy; 
but  whenever  the  fceptreof  Ninus  and  Semiramis  fhalt  pafs 
into  the  hands  of  a  Sardanapalus,,  fubdivifions  will  be  made 
of  the  Rufliaft  empire,  and  new  kingdoms'  rife  ;oh  Its 

rums*  •*•*  •  -  ...        .     .      ,. 

r  -  \. .  .k- 

AMERICA.* 

The  dreams  and  vifions  of  political  proje&ors  are  now 
completely  diffolved  by  the  ftate  of  anarchy  into  which 
America  has  fallen.  A  people  who  rebelled  againft  their 
lawful  fbvereign  are  not  likely  to  continue  in  quiet  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  inefficient  authority  of  Congrefs.  A  ftate,  in 
which  every  man  afpires  to  be  his  own  legiflator  and  go- 
vernor, is  on  the  eve  of  revolutions.  The  province  of 
Maffachufett's-Bay,  the  torrid  zone  of  rebellion,  has  fet  the 
example ;  American  blood  has  been  flied  by  Americans ; 
and  the  fignal  of  future  diflenfions  and  hoftilities  has  been 
given.  This  unhappy  and  divided  ftate  will  pafs  through 
various  forms,  and  become  the  Tcene  of  new  revolutions, 
before  concord,  order,  and  harmony,  are  reftored  to  the 

govern- 
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Sovernment.    Rebellions  engender  rebellions  J  %  revolted* 
ate  teache*  its  fubjeds  to  tevolt ;  afe  diffenters  from  an  efta- 
bliihed  church  never  fail  to  originate  new  diffenfions  among* 
themselves.  *  ■      '  /   .       .  ■     . 


HOLLAND 


This  country  has  been  ieized  with  a  political  ague-  for 
fome  time  paft.  Alternate  hot  and  cold  fita  prevlik  A 
crifis  feems  to  be  .approaching;  phlebotomy  ha?  been  lately 
applied;  but  it  will  require  a  very  copious  effufion  to -free> 
the  republic  from  all  its  grofs  humours. 


To   Correspondents. 


*  S.  B's  observations  are  attended  to.  tn  the  mean  time,  let  him' 
ferufe  once  more,  the  article  thatfeems  to  have  produced  bis  cenfure,  and  be 
will  perhaps  admit  that  be  bos  been  too  precipitate  in  complaining;  vj# 
never  meant  to  continue  the  fubjeclinceffmtly.  * 

+  Broflienfis  ii  Jharp  in  bis  remonfirances ;  and  though  we  defiderate% 
in  bis  manner 9  the  faaviter  in  modo,  wejball  neverthelefs  avail  our/elves 
ef  every  bint,  in  whatever Jhape  it  is  offered,  meant  for  the  wider  tircu-{ 
lotion  and  improvement  of  out*  Journal.  In  one  'point  this  corref^ondenf  is1 
txtremetymifiaieni  and  be  mayeafily gu/fi  what  that  is. 

J  The  Editor  of  %^-^r\  favour  is  received*  * 

%*  Communications  for  The.  English  Revjsw  art  ffpiefied  tm 
tefent  to  Mr.  Murray,  Ho.  39,  Fleet-ftreet,  London  $  where  Snh^ 
farthers  for  $hie  Menthfy  Performance  are  refpeafully  defavd  to  give  i* 
their  Names*  . '  v : 
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For     A  P  R.  I  L,     1787. 


Art#  I*  The  Hijiory  tf  Great-Britain ;  from  the  Revolution 
in  1688  to  the  Acceffion  of  George  the  Firft.  Trar^lated  from 
the  Latin  Manufcript  of  Alexander  Cunningham^  Efq.  Mi-^ 
nijier  from  George  L  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  To  which  is 
prefixed r,  an  Introduction,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Author 
and  his  Writings,  by  William  Thomfon,  LL.D.  Publifhed 
hy  Thomas  Hollingfory,  D.D.  ^Archdeacon  of  Chichejler,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Maje/ly,  F.R.S.  and  S.S.A* 
4to.  2  vols.    iL  16s.  boards.     CadelU    London,  1787. 

/T^HE  manufcript  of  this  Hiftory  was  found  by  Dr.  Hol- 
•*■  lingbery  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Alexander  Cun- 
ning hami  Efq.  a  near  relatioh  of  his  family.  As  it  related 
to  fuch  an  important  period  of  our  annals  as  that  which 
elapfed  from  the  revolution  in  1688  to  the^  acceffion  of 
George  the  Firft  in  17 14;  as  it  contained  many  curious 
anecdotes  and  fads  which  have  efcaped  other  hiftorians,  and 
lerved  to  throw  new  light  on  feveral  important  tranfaftions 
in  this  kingdom,  he  communicated  the  difcovery  to  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke.  That  nobleman,  to  w  horn  the  republic 
of  letters  is  fo  much  indebted  for  the  valuable  colleftion  of 
ftate  papers  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  advifed  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  manufcript.  Dr.  Doug- 
las, canon- refidentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  whofe  merit,  both  as 
a  clergyman  and  a  man  of  letters,  would  have  procured 
him  a  mitre  in  any  former  period  of  the  Engliih  church, 
after  having  examined  it  with  attention,  expreffed  likewile 
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%  deiire  that  it  fhould  be  tranflated  from  the  Latin  language, 
in  which  it  was  originaljy  written,  and  publifhed  to  the 
world.  A  nervous  fever  having  rendered  Dr.  Hollingbery 
finable  or  relu&ant  to  complete  the  tafk  himfelf,  he  com- 
mitted Mr.  Cunningham's  manufcripts  to  the  care  and 
ri\anagemeAt  "of  Dr.  Thomfoij,  known  in  the  republic  of 
^eftftrs  ^  the  author  of  a  philofophicil  jek  fofprk  *,  ami 
of  the  Continuation  of  Principal  Watfon's  Hiftory  of  Spain. 
Dr.Thomfon,  in  an  introduction  to  this  work,  after  mak- 
ing feme  proper  obfervatioas  qn  historical  compofttion,  and 
the  frivolous  tafte  of  the  times,-  enters  into  a  long  and 
amufing  differ  tat  ion  concerning  the  life  of  the  author. 
That  Kir.  Cunningham  was  minifler  from  the  court  of 
Great-Britain  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  is  efU- 
blifhed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  public  recordfr-of  the  king- 
dom. The  cover  of  a  letter  direfted  to  him  under  that  ho- 
nourable- title,  by  fecretary  Craggs,  wa9  found  among  his 
manufcripts ;  and,  from  an  inquiry  at  the  paper  office,  his 
.eorrefpondence  with  theiecretaries  of  ftate^from  hi$  arrival 
at  Venice  in'ijij  till  his  departure  from  tkatrcity  in  i*j20r 
wzs  difcovered  by  MryAftle,  wlio  very  obligingly  c6nimu- 
.nicated  this  information.  Thefe  circtfrtiftantfes  giwan  im- 
portance and /dignity  to  the  hiftory  .before  us?  a£  the  t>ro- 
•,  dud  ion  of  a  man'dfthe  world,  who  had  converfeS  with  the 
^principal  personages  in  public  life,  and  a&ed  acbiifiderable 
"part  in  the  fcenes  which  he  delcribes. 

But  though  this  diftinguiJhed  Tituation  6f  6ut  author  b 
afcertairied,  little  Is  known  in  detail  Cdn^rninghtm  in  the 
earlier  ftages  of  his  life.  His  relations,  in  this  part  of  .the 
ifland,  feem.to  have  known  little  about  their  anceftor.  $a-. 
tisfa&ory  evidence,  however,  is  brought  from  Mr.  CuAning- 
ham*s  manuscript  itfelf,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  perfons 
0/  diftiriguiihed  rank  in  Scotland,  both  in  the  literary  and 
polite  worlds  that,  in  the  courle  of  a  long  life,  he  was 
placed  iq  various  important  fituations,  which  introduced  hiih 
to  the  prefence  of  the  great,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
tranfa&ions  of  the  times.  He  was  rborn  in  Scotland,  edu- 
cated in  Holland,  lived 'much  with  the  Scotch  and  Erigliih 
refugees  at  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland,  and^Mr. 
.Carftares,  afterwards  principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh,  atad  confidential  fecretary  for  Scotch  affairs  to  King 

*  **  The  Man  of  the  Moon  i  err,  Travels  into  die  tuiiar  Regions, 
by  the  Man  of  the  People,*'  a  vols,  fbolfcap  8?o.^price  5s.  ibid  by 
Murray,  . .         .  

William. 
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iVillLarn.  He  came  over  to  England  at  the  revoJ^Uion  99 
board  the  pytcb  fleet,  which  brought  along  w#b  it  t*W  ' 
flrength  of  fche  proteftantvjand  tj>e  hopes  qf  GwtrJMtaiji* 
He  fet  out  foon  alter  on  a  tour  .through  Europe  .with  th? 
late  Earl  of  Hyndford,  and  his  brother  the  Hon.  Mr  ..William 
Carmichael,  father  of  the  prefent  earl,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  folicitor-general  for  Scotland.  Afterwards  he 
Was  appointed  tutor  to  Lord  Lbrne,  fo  well  known  iri  a 
fubfequent  period  by  the  name  of  jc)hn  Duke  of  Aygyle^ 
who,  though  not  feventeen  years  of  age,  wa#  colonel  of  % 
fegiment,.  which  his  father  the  Earl  of  Argyje  ha4  jaffed  for 
iis  rruyeft^ . jferyice  in  Flanders.  Tius  circ^%npp7.t)^ 
Xbomionobierves,  in  his  critical  and  biographical,  rrjemoirs^ 
tended  to  qualify  him  to  write  with  uncommon  .excellence 
on  military  affairs;  for,  as  they  continued  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy during  life,  it  is  probable  that,  in  matters  of  War,  the 
pupil  Achilles  irrftrufted  his preceptot*  Chiron.    ' r  •;'  -; 

It  appears,  during  the  tirrW  of  our*  auttior**  travels  mtfi 
the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  the  I>jRe  of  Argyll'  £nd  afterwards 
with  .tbe^ord  yifcourit.Lppfdale^  as  vyetf/aspri.p^ljer  pccai 
fions/  thatjiie  qarrie4.<xn  ajcpi^qsntia^cor^^ 
the  £ngWh  sniniftry,  and  cc^mpniicateditb^^^  viery  |mr 
portant.intelligence.  In  1701  jwe  find  hint  giving  an  account 
of  his  conferences  with  the  Marquis;  de' Tor ci^  the  French 
imhifter,  relative  to  the  SoottMh  trade- with  France;  thougfc 
if  appears,  frorh  hisletterspubliihed  in  Ca  fft  ares  V  Collection 
of  §t?t^Far3fets,.that  this  commercial  negociaftpft was  dnff 
the  pftenfible  objeift  of  his  attention,  while  he  was  at  the 
fame  tirgejreqderirig,  his  .notajefty  fei vices  equally  fecret  an<^ 
Important.       '_    i;       '   "  '     #  ■'[       "   '.    ' 

Dr.  Thomfon.^Jtfers  Pn  a  difcuffion,  wither  .Alexander 
Cunningham,  the  author  of  this  HiftQry,  w^thef^me  per- 
fon  with  the  celebrated  critic  on  Morace,  and  tantagcwniu  of 
Bentley,  of  the  fame  name.  .  After  producing  fcnany  fingu*- 
lar  and  flirprifing  marks  ef  refemblance  and  coincidence  on 
this  fubjeft,  he  remains  fceptical  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  two  Sofias  ;  though  it  will  appear  clear  to  moft  critical 
readers  that  they  were  totally  different  perfons. 

Having  firiifhed  his  biographical  inquiries,  Dr#  Thomfbn 
gjyes  ^account  pf  hiftoricalcomppfitipn  in  general,  and 
pf  the  plan  of  jthishiftory  in,  particular.  /    * 

*  The  gerieral  effeft  or  inftpreffion,  the  moft  ftfiking  truth  pr  moral 
that  remains  in  the  mind  after  reviewing  any  feriesof  events,  which 
impels  the  hiftorian  or  epic  poet  to  communicate  his  fentiraeats  and 
emotions  to  others,  ferves  at  the  fame  time  as  a  band  o¥  frnton 
among  the  tranfa^tions  and  occurrences  which  he  involves  in  tbe 
fiream  of  hit  compofhion.    This  hand  of  union  i*  alio  a  clue  by 
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Which  he  winds  back  and  unfolds  the  concatenation  of  circumftances 
which  produced  the  grand  event  or  effeft  that  firft  interfiled  and  in- 
tfoced  hiiri'to  tranfmit  thefe  to  pofterity,  whether  in  the  naked  fim- 
plicity  of  truth,  or  adorned  with  tiie  graces  of  fiction.  Every  legi- 
timate kiftery, .  as  well  as  epic  poem,  fprings  from  fome  important 
truth  or  moral,,  as  from  its  root,  and.  (hoots  forth  into  various  rami- 
ligations  an4  flowers,  until  in  due  time  it  reproduces,  as  it  were,  that 
yery  fruit  which  gave  it  birth ;  until,  by.fome.cataitrophc,  it  imprefles 
on  the  min<J  that  doftrine  or  moral  which  forms  its-  principal  objeft. 
And  as  the. heroic  poet,  after  briefly  announcing  the  fubjett  that  fires 
iiis  foul,  does  not  fly  diredlly  and  rapidly  to  the  end  he  has  in  view, 
'  but,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  long  on  the  wing,  and  aims  in  his  .flight  to 
warm  the  mind,!  'and  to  gratify  its  vail  deli  res  by  frequent  views  of 
the  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  beauty  of  nature  and  -providence, 
fo  the  hittorian  diverfifies  his  narrative  by.  incidents*  drciimftances, 
and  digrxfliafcs, ,  L  Various  fcenes  $re  opened,  various  a#ofs  intijo- 
doced,.  va?iou»;c}i*ra^e,rs .  and  manners  ■:  and}  the  variety,  of  the  dyhi 
is  fuited  to  the  variety  of  the  matter. .  If  we  .examine  Mr.  Cunnings 
June's  Hiftory  by.  thefe  canons  pf  critici/ra,  we  lhaU  find  reafon  to 
jpronou,nce  it  a  jgfl  and  legitimate  com pofitioty  and  perhaps  to  rank 
its  author  in  the  fifft  clafs  of  our  biltoriains.* 

'  '*  'Mr.  Cunningham  hints  in  his  exordium,  and  recals  to  the  mind 
fef  Ks' reader 'in  iieveral  other  places,  the  grand  objeft  of  his  work: 
to  illuftrate  the  ad  vintage  of  compact  over  divided,  dominions,  and 
of  umfomAt^^d^flgnoverfluduatingiCOunfels  awi  political  jealoa* 
jfie6,jby  a,£friek~of  events  all  flowing; from  one  principle.  .  He'dif* 
Inlays  ibe  v&ftjefttent  and-importaiif  e  of  the  Spanilh  au4y^uj\nan  te*« 
fitories,  which  we$e  formerly  yefted  by  the  moll  ind,ifputed  right  of 
fucceflion  in  the  fame,  family.  ,  *',  But  countries  fo  wiaefy  Scattered* 
.and  jnhabited  ; by -people  of  different  languages,  manners,  and  laws, 

Sven  with  the  advantage  of  the. imperial  authority  on  their  fide,  would 
ardly  be  able  to  fnifain  a  conteft'  with  France  alone,-  whole  popu. 
lous  and  fertile  provinces  are  flrengthened  by  contiguity,  and  de* 
fendFed  by  a"  cham*  of  forts  and  gftnifdns'.  For,  in  eftimating  the 
power  of  ^iheds,  it  is  a  very  material  <ircumflance,  whether  their 
-dominions- be1  fcattered  or  contiguous/'.  Lewis  XIV,  of  France,  the 
moft  powerful  monarch  ©f  his  age,  .was  not  afraid  to  attache  the  do* 
juinions  of  fo  great  a  family,,  but  fojqg^to  extend  his  power  oil  every 
£de.  In  167,*  Jie  broke,  at  theJieaa  of  an  army,  into  Flanders,  and 
-reduced  a  great  number  of  the  Spaniih  towns,  both  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  county  of  Burgundy*  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  triple 
.alliance  formed  for  the  iafety  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands;  and  the 
Woteftant  religion,  he  fecured  the  pofleffion  by  an  artful  peace  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  His  ambitjon,  not  fatiated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in* 
flamed  by  his  fuccefs,  dill  purities;  its  objedl  by  policy  and  by  arms* 
The  rapidity- of  his  conqu^iis  menaced  the  Low  Countries  with  final 
fubje&ion.  But  Providence  raifed  up.a  faviour  for  the  United  States, 
:and  for  all  the  proteftants,,  in  the  perfcm  of  William  Prinoe  of  Orange, 
who  fiifpended  the  fate,  but  did  not  remove  the  terror  that  hung  over 
the  nations:  for,  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  French  king,  who 
near  afiumed  the  title  of  Great,  became  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of 
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Europe.     He  accordingly  continued  to  feek  frefh  occafions  of  quar- 
rel, and  to  threaten  his  neighbours  with  univcrfal  monarchy.    The 
Prince  of  Orange,  by  this  time  King  of  England,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  tottering  caufe  of  liberty,  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,  the  United  Provinces,  and  certain  German  princes  in  want 
of  money,  as  auxiliaries.    The  peace  of  Ryfwick  interrupted  open 
hostilities,  but  4id  not  extinguish  that  rcftlefs  ambition  which  was 
ready,  to  break  out  again,  on  the  firft  opportunity,  in  flames  of  war* 
King  William,  deferred,  or  but  feebly  iupportcd  by  his  allies,  and 
embarrafled  by  con  teds  and  difTenfions  in  the  Englim  parliament,  en- 
deavours to  nnite  the  peace  with  the  liberty  of  Europe  by  a  partition 
of  thofe  dominions  which  muft  otherwife  foon  become  the  fubjecl:  of 
an  armed  conteft     Two  treaties,  framed  for  this  purpofe*  prove  hi. 
effectual.    The  artifices  of  France  are  continued  $  new  conjunctures 
.  are  improved  ;  a  plaufible  pretext  is  found  for  proclaiming  a.  prince 
/of  Bourbon  king  of  Spain ;  and  preparations  are  made  toiupport  his 
pretentions  by  lorce  of  arms.    7  he  fecond  grand  alliance  fpread  the 
fury  of  war  far  and  wide,  and  obliged  all  the  leading  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  take  part,  either  with  the  iiluitrious  patron  of  political  li- 
berty, or  the  proud  ufurper  of  the  rights  of  men  and  nations.     The) 
power  and  pride  of  the  latter  inclined  almoft  all  Europe  to  the  fide  of 
the  former.     The  death  of  William,  at  this  crifis,  feemed,  however, 
to  threaten  infant  confufion  to  the  affairs  of  the' confederates.     But 
beneficeut  Providence  raifed  up  a  fit  fuccefTor  to  the  king  in  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  great  and  well-regulated  fpirit,  who,  to  a 
quick  difcernment  of  character,  and  of  the  general  relations  and  de- 
pendencies of  things,  added  the  lingular  faculty  of  retraining  paflion 
.by  reafon,  and  of  giving  energy  to  the  dictates- of  reafon  by  theim- 
pulfe  of  paflion.    With  fuch  a  commander,  fupported.by  the  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  with  the  favour 
and  affiftanceof  fo  many  Hates  and  princes;  with  a  mighty  military 
force,  and  fuch  generals' as  the  Count  of  Staremberg,  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, and  the  Duke  of  Ar-gyle;  with  thefe  advantages,  the  con- 
federates feemed  to.be  an  overmatch  for  the  armies  of  France,  though 
numerous  and  well»difciplined,  though  infpired  by  the  courage  and 
<nmbition  of  Lewis  the  Great,  led  on  by  fuch  mailers  in  the  art  of 
war  as  the  Marefchal  Villars,  and  the  Dukes  of  Vendome  and  Ber- 
wick, and  ftrengthencd  not  more  by  the  troops  than  the  preience  of ' 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria.     And,  in  fact,  while  the  confederate  army  un- 
derwent various  viciflkudes  in  Spain,  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  directing  the  engine  committed  into  his  hands  by 
confiding  nations,  with  profound  wifdom,  controlled  fortune  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  proceeded  from  one  victory  to  another,  and 
teemed  to  purine  a  fure  march,  from  fbrtrefs  to  fortrefs,  to  the  gates 
of  Paris.    The  French  armies  are  flaughtered,  taken,  or  put  to  flight* 
Public  credit  in  France  is  ruined.     Men  as  well  as  money  are^wanting 
to  recruit  die  French  army ;  and  famine  begins  to  co-operate  with 
the  fword  forlhe  defolation of  a. proud  and*. ambitious  kingdom*  Yet; 
fuch  is  the  advantage  of  conltancy  over  incontiancy,  and.af  undivided 
over  divided  powers  that,  the  Frendiking  wearied  out  by  pejfever- 
ance  the  adverfity  of  fo/tnne/conftant)v  emerged  from  the  grcareft 
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difficulties,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Duke  of  MarH>oroughv  having 
opened  a  way  Jnuo  the  heart  of  France,  had  dettrnrinetf,  and  was 
prepared  to  march  to  the  French  capital  by  the  way  of  Calais,  the 
Marquis  of  Torcy  negotiated  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which,  by 
ra*ifin'g  the  Duke  of  Arrjou  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  united  that  king* 
<k>m  to  France,  and  thereby  eftabtiihed  that  enormous  power,  which 
fcems  fliU,  by  a  deliberate  arid  fyftematic  conduit*  i*  aidi  at  the  total 
fubverfitfn  df  the  liberties  of  Eur6pe,* 

Such  bbfervations  concerning  the  referhblance  between 
fepic  poetry  and  hiftory,  and  M  their  both  fpringing  from 
*'  fomc  important  truth  or  moral,  as  from  a  root,"  havp 
been  made  by  former  critics,  but  ought  to  be  received  with 
limitation.  Few  authors,  we  believe,  ever  began  an  epk 
t>oem,  or  a  hiftory,  with  the  moral  as  its  rbot  or  foundation* 
fcvents,  whether  in  fiditious  or  hillorical  representation*  ar- 
range thfcrnfelves  into  form  and  order  under  the  eye  that 
contemplates  them ;.  and  a  moral  will  naturally  rile  from 
them  without  m\jch  effort  on  the  fide  of  the  author.  Mr* 
Cunningham's  original  plan  feems  to  have  been  fimilar  to 
{hat  of  his  rival,  Bifhop  Burnet,  to  write  the  hiftory  of  hfc 
own  times,  Dr,  Thomfon  concludes  this  ingenious  intro- 
duction with  a  religious  eftufion*  in  which  he  celebrates  thfc 
yiety  of  Dr,  Robertfon,  the  hiftorian  of  America,  and  con- 
demns the  feeptjeifm  of  Hume  and  Gibbon; 

In  the  firft  book  of  his  hiftory,  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  a 
j-ecapitijlation  of  the  itate  6f  affairs  in  England  and  the  con* 
tirient  frobi  the  death  of  Crornwtell  to  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second,  iri  which  he  appears  to.be  a  well-informed  and 
^iijeerning  hiftorian.  The  following  portrait  of  Charles  the 
Second  is  drawn  with  a  ftriking  pencil, 

*  People  of  all  ranks  flood  upon  the  fhore  to  congratulate  the  Jcing 
Oft  his  arrival,  Charles,  received  the  nobility  graciouily,  and  partiw 
£ularly  noticed  General  Monck  with  fingular  complacence.  He  alfo^ 
with  great  fweetnefs  of  demeanor,  gave  free  acceis  to  the  populace. 
The  return  of  the  king  happened  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  in 
May  1660.  It  was  obferved,  that  the  reiloration  of  Charles  was 
frwing  more  to  the  iniquity  of  his  enemies,  arid  the  humour  of  the 
limes,  than  to  the  exertions  of  his  friends.  Now  the  Eng)ifh  werft 
allowed  p  keep  Chriftmas  and  other  feftjvajs.  The  voice  of  joy  am} 
gladnefs  refounded  through  the  kingdom. 

•  f  On  that  night  the  king  is  faid  to  have  firft  refigned  himfejf  to  the 
embraces  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  if  he  bad  confjejered  royalty  chiefly  as  the 
pnean-s  of  procaring  pleafure. - 

'  King  paries  II.  was  tall  of  (feature.  His  eyes  and  b.air  were, 
black;  his  limb*  fhrong  and  firm;  his  perfon  and  appearance  diilin? 
£uiihed  by  an  air  of  dignity  and  majefty.  He  was  polite,  affable,  and 
liberal 9  without  being  prodigal.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting, 
|cnni*f,  f>0w?i»g>*  buft-k^pf^'&ffrin&WrM 
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and  whatever  made  a  beautiful  appearance.  He  was,  a  liberal  en- 
courager  of  chymiftry,  aftronomy,  and  mechanic  arts ;  nor  did  he 
difcoorage  mountebanks,  phyfiognomifts,  fortune-tellers,  or'  rope- 
dancers.  He  had  a  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  obliging, 
nek  of  behaviour  ;  and  would  often  lay  a  fide  majcfly,  and  convene 
familiarly  with  his  friends.  He  was  fond  of  plays,  and  frequently 
exhibited  public  (hews,  to  divert  the  minds  of  his  people  from  reli- 
gious controverfies,  in  which  had  confided  the  foundation  and  ltrengtk 
of  the  republic  ;  thinking  nothing  lefs  becoming  a  prince  than  to  be 
a  bigot  to  facred  rites.  He  founded  the  Royal  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  natural  philofophy.  Though  accuiiomed  to  refpect  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  when  in  France,  yet  he  attended  pretty  con- 
ltantly1  the  divine  fervice  of  the  proteflant  church  eftablifhed  in  Eng- 
land. Though  he  gave  himfelf  very  much  up  to  the  love  of  women* 
yet  he  was  never  add  idled  to  any  unnatural  lulls.  Though  he  feldom. 
joined  in  the  worihip  ofthe  Romifh  church  while  he  lived,  yet,  at  bis 
death,  he  profeifed  his  mother's  religion ;  which  gave  qccaiion  to 
many  controversies.  But  whatever  difputes  there  may  be  about  this 
in  England,  it  is  the  unive rial  opinion  in  France,  that  King  Charles* 
with  his  brother  James,  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  and  others,  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  popifh  religion  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
queen-mother,  before  his  majefty's  going  to  Cologne;  but  that  the 
I)uke  of  Gloucefter  and  Chancellor  Hyde  refufecTto  do  the.  fame. 
But  it  is  not  material  to  us  now  to  know  what  this  prince's  religion 
was,  fince,  at  his  death,  the  contagion  of  his  religion  died  with  hiirf. 
This  is  certain,  that  all  his  endowments  of  body  and  mind  were'  of 
\try  little  advantage,  either  to  his  own  fucceflion,  or  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  people.  For  when  good  men  lend  too  eafy  an -ear  to 
evil  counfellors,  many  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  them  as  evil  alfp 
them  reives.' 

Charles  the  Firft,  who  had  much  more  political  fagacity 
than  has  been  generally  imputed-  to  him,  difcerned  that  the 
iafety  of  hfs  throne  depended  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Church  of  England;  hence  his  zeal  to  encourage  epifco- 
pacy,  anddeprefs  the  fe&aries  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Charles  the  Second  (entered  into  the  lame  views,  and 
toojs.  methods  to  change  the  fanatical  gloom  which  had 
hung  over  England  ^urinjg  the  commonwealth,  which  can 
neither  be  reconciled  to  wife  policy  or  found  morality.  This 
pm  author  more  fully  illustrates  afterwards. 

'  Meanwhile,  no  time,  or  houfe  of  note,  was  free  from  the  de- 
.baucheris  and  lulls  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  .  Their 
courts  were  full  of  infamous  womcu,  who  publicly,  and  in  opea 
daylight,  revelled  in  banquettipg,  and  all  kinds  of  wantonnefs ;  and 
this  riot  only  in  the  public  gardens,  in  the  city,  and  in  -thebagnjo^, 
in  walkings  drefllng,  company-keeping,  ogling,  and  loofe  conversa- 
tion, hat  .even  in  embracing,  kitting,  and  fporting  with  their  ad- 
mirers in  pleafure- boats  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people,  attended  \y  a 
4et  of  ikiUks  for  their  guard.  Arm  thofe  who  did  not  conform  toih^e 
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things,  and  had  not  alfo  learned  the  polite  mode  of  f wearing,  were 
looked  upon  as  old  -faftuoned,  formal  people,  and  difaffe&ed  to  the 
king.  Nor  were  the  apartments  of  thofe  women  open  to  kings  only, 
but  to  the  luft  of  all  debauchees. 

«  The  French  king's  chief  delight  was  in  Mademoifelle  de  la  Va*. 
Here,  and  Madame  de  Montefpan ;  the  king  of  England's  in  the 
Countefs  of  Caftlemain,  Nell  Gwyn,  and  the  little  Frenchwoman* 
Jn  the  midil  of  thefe  amours  the  Countefs  of  Southefk,  who  had  more 
beauty  than  reputation,  is  faid  to  have  communicated  a  cruel  diftem* 
pet  to  the  Duke  of  York  his  brother.  But  I  forbear  to  relate  the  li~ 
centioufnefs  of  both  their  ccfurts,  the  prolific  fource  of  a  new  race 
of  nobility.  By  the  example  of  thefe  kings,  the  mafculine  virtue  of 
the  age  was  foftened  into  effeminacy,  and  good  morals  were  changed  ' 
into  a  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  an  avowed  practice  of  every 
vice.  Virgins  were  robbed  of  their  honour,  and  young  gendemen 
of  their  money :  but  thofe  female  robbers  themfelves  are  faid  to 
have  been  plundered,  in  their  turn,  by  a  very  handfome  youth, 
who,  in  hit  younger  days,  was  much  addided  to  this  kind  of 
warfare  •. 

*  From  the  example  of  the  court,  the  diilinclions  of  truth  and  falfe- 
bood  were  loft  among  the  people »  who,  for  the  moft  part,  reckoned 
nothing  evil  but  pain,  and  nothing  good  but  pleafure. 

The  fudden  and  extraordinary  corruption  of  morals  which 
took  place  in  England  after  the  restoration,  arofe  partly 
from  that  natural  defire,  incident  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, to  make  a  transition  from  one  extreme  to  another ; 
from  the  gloomy  feverity  of  the 'covenant  to  a  fpirit  of 
diffipation  and  licentioufnefs.  But  it  was  encouraged  too  by 
Charles,  not  enly  becaufe  it  was  adapted  to  the  gaiety  of 
Jiis  temper,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  favoured  his  political  views. 
The  contagion  of  French  manners,  and  his  admiration  of 
the  French  government,  which  he  had  contracted  during  his 
exile,  affifted  the  inclination,  and  directed  the*  policy  of 
this  monarch,  to  niake  it  one  great  object  of  his  govern- 
ment to  corrupt  the-  fttorals  of  his  people.  Hence  that  li- 
centioufnefs and  profligacy  which  prevailed  among  the  dra^ 
fnatic  poets  of  his  reign,  to  which  there  is  nothing  fimilar 
qt  fecorid  ir>  the  annals  of  civilized  fociety. 

The  public  tranfaftion^  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anr*e,  which  occupy  the  iubiequent  books  in  the 
iirft  volume,  have  beep  frequently  celebrated  by  the  hifto* 
rian,  the  poet,  and  the  painter.  As  we  date  the  eftablifli- 
ftteftt  of  tpe  Engjifh  cpnftitution,  jn  its  moft  perfeft  form, 
frori}  fhat  iljuftrjous  eraj  an4  as  the  fubfetjuer^t  Events 
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Vailed  England  to  a  preeminence  in  the  fcale  of  Europe 
which  it  had  never  attained  before,  curiofity,  patriotifm, 
and  national  pride,  lead  us  not  only  to  read,  but  to  ftudy 
that  period  ot  our  hiftory.  The  events  in  die  life  of  King 
^William,  and  the  wars  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  are  fo 
interefting  and  fplendid,  that  noperfon  fhould  remain,  ig- 
norant of  them,  who  wifhes  to  fupport  a  ihining,  or  even  a 
decent  figure  in  Company.  If  Mr.  Cunningham  does  not 
greatly  enlarge  the  ftores  of  historical  defcription  or  difco- 
very,  he  places  objects  in  a  more  itriking  light,  and  dilplays 
a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  of  the  characters  of  men,  and 
the  mariners  of  the  times,  fuch  as  we  might  expe&  from  a 
roaji  who  was  converfant  in  the  world,  and  received  his  in- 
formation from  the  pureft  fources.  In  the  defcription  of 
fieges  and  battles  he  is  one  of  the  moil  enlightened  and  ac- 
curate of  modern  hiftorians.  He  excels  xpo  in  painting  the 
manners  of  the  times;  in  his  anecdotes  of  celebrated  .cha- 
racters ;  and  furnifhes  much  entertainment  to  the  antiqua- 
rian. The  following  defcription  of  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Blenheim,  will  furnifh  a  fpecimen  of  the  tranflation. 

•  The  field  of  battle  was  a  vaft  plain  of  twelve  miles  in  extent,  very 
level,  furrouoded  with  a  large  ridge  of  hills,  arifing  from  the  Danube, 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  The  confederates  marched  againft  the 
enemy  in  two  bodies.  Prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  on  the 
right,  led  up  his  men  through  the  woods  along  the  fummits  of  the 
Jiills;  and,  before  it  was  light,  had  furmounted  that  difficult  pafs,  and 
reached  a  certain  town,  where  he  was  alio  to  pafs  over  a  very  danger-* 
ous  valley  encumbered  with  broken  rocks.  By  the  time  he  had  cleared 
the  woods,  the  fun  arofe,  which  fhed  its  lad  light  on  the  domination 
and  glory  of  France. 

'  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  the  left,  having  pafTed  the  river 
Xeflel,  marched  along  the  fide  of  the  Danube,  and  advanced  towards 
the  enemy  through  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  which  were  three  miles 
broad,  and  enriched  with  fine  corn-fields.  When  he  was  near  the 
enemy,  whom  he  faw  ready  drawn  up,  with  their  cannon  planted  to 
command  the  whole  plain,  he  gave  the  fignalto  halt:  and,  encourag- 
ing his  men,  diilhbuted  his  orders  to  the  leveral  generals  and  colonels, 
for  their  conduct  refpeclively  in  the  action.  When  Prince  Eugene 
came  out  of  the  woods,  and  faw  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  before 
him  flattening  towards  the  enemy,  he  commanded  bis  men  to  quicken 
their  pace.  But  why  the  French,  when  they  faw  the  imperialifts  ex- 
tending their  lines  out  of  the  woody  hills,  mould  miftake  them  for 
.  their  friends,  I  can  find  no  other  reaibn  than  that  men  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve wjiat  they  wjlh  to  be  true:  for,  at  the  Aril  fight  of  this  motion 
upon  their  left,  the  French  thought  it  was  the  Marfhal  de  Villeroy 
coming  to  their  affiftance;  but,  when  Prince  Eugene  ftretched  out 
his  right  wing  towards  the  hills,  he  foon  convinced  the  French  of 
Iheir  miftake,  and  marched  into  the  field.    He  had  a  broad  waih  of 
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ivater  in  front,  and  a  thicket  in  his  rear;  and,  in  this  fituation,"  he 
affigned  to  his  men  their  refpeclive  pods  and  duties. 

*  The.Doke  of  Marlborough,  Handing  on  foot  in  the  open  plain, 
ordered  the  Lord  Cutts,  with  fome  troops  which  had  fuffered  much  in 
the  late  action  at  Schellenberg,  and  other  entire  forces,  to  attack  the 

J  village  o(  Blenheim.     On  the  fight  of  this,  the  MarfliaTTallard  fent 

-a  detachment  thither  from  his  army.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy 'a  cannon,  formed  his  army  in 
order  of  battle.  He  placed  the  Britifh  and  Dutch  foldiers  in  the  left 
wing,  aod  the  red  between  the  centre  and  the. wings,  and  placing  him- 
felf  in  the  front  of  the  centre,  well  fupported  by  fome  Engtffh  regi- 
ments, he  commanded  them  to  face  the  enemy*  The  Lord  Cutts 
and  Major-General  Wills,  at  nine  o'clock,  began  the  attack  on  Blen- 
heim with  great  alacrity.  After  a  bloody  engagement  on  both  (ides 
for  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  that  the  Lord  Cutis*  party  had  been  fc- 
rertly  handled  by  the  enemy,  without  gaining  any  advantage,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  fent  him  orders  to  pioceed  no  further,  but  to 
give  over  the  attack.  The  Lord  Cutts  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  ge- 
neral i  and  both  parties,  facing  each  other,  retted  on  their  arms ;  but 
the  Lord  Cmu*  party  being  before  inftru&ed  what  they  were  to  do, 
fcept  their  ground  a  long  time  before  the  enemy. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  observing  that  the 
enemy  had  weakened  their  army  by  the  detachment  fent  into  Blenheim, 
and  that  his  men  were  eager  to  engage,  waiting  only  for  the  ugnaj, 
ordered  the  horfe  to  provide  themielves  with  twenty  fafcines  a -piece, 
in  order  to  fill  np  the  marm,  and  render  it  paffable;  for  the  enemy  had 
dammed  up  the  water  there  to  fuck  a  height  as  they  thought  would 
cafriy  prevent  the  confederates  pafifage  that  way,  When  the  fafcines 
were  prepared,  and  all  the  troops  arranged  in  order,  the  Doke  of  Marl- 

*  borough  gave  the  fignal  for  battle,  and  ordered  the  feveral  coin  man. 
ders  to  march  np  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  army,  with  their  natural 
alacrity,  preffing  onward  to  pafs  the  rivulet  in  defiance  of  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  the  ford,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Marl. 
borough's  orders. 

«  The  Marfhal  Tallarcf,  having,  as  he  thought,  fo  well  guarded  the 
paffcs  of  the  marm,  flood  at  die  head  of  his  army,  fully  periuaded, 
that,  if  the  confederates  mould  attempt  to  pafs  through  the  maifiiefc, 
fhey  would  be  fo  kemired  there,  that  he  mould  eafily  be  able  to  over- 
throw them ;  for  he  had  before  given  orders  to  his  army  not  to  quit 
their  ground,  bnt  to  receive  the  a/fault  of  their  enemies;  nor  did  he  ufe 
any  other  means  to  oppdfe  our  army  in  this  paflage  than  a  continual 
discharge  of  hi*  cannon.  The  conduct  of  Tallard,  in  this  inftance, 
appears  to  have  been  improper. 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  marching  down  to  the  ri- 
vulet, he  narrowly  efcaped  being  kilted  by  a  cannon  bail;  by  which 
accident  the  whole  event  of  the  war  feemed  to  his  foldiers  to  have 
hung  in  equal  fofpenfe  with  his  life;  but,  all  covered  as  he  was  with 
eartii  in&  dull,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  mounted  his  horfe,  and* 

.  coming  to  the  brink  of  the  rivulet,  mao'e  his  way  flwough*  it  with  ill 

.  his  forces.     Some  fquadrons,  of  horfe  being  fent  over  before,  the  foot 

followed  as  fail  as  they  could,  and,  wheeling  towards  the  left,  formed 

them* 
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tfccmfdf  ea.iu  order  of  battle,  leaving  a  fpace,  fo  that  the  reft  might 
have  room  to  fight  as  they  pafled  by.  I*he  confederates  were  fo  eager 
to  engage,  that  they  would  hardly  Hay  to  be  regularly  formed,  but 
made  a  Furious  onfet,  with  a  terrible  difcharge  of  their  fire-arms, 
whereby  the  French  ranks  were  very  much  thinned  And  now  the 
tattle  grew  hot  in  many  places.  For  an  hour  or  two  the  event feemed 
doubtful  '  At  length  the  confederates  in  the  left  wing,  having  (pent 
all  their  powder,  widened  their  ranks,  that  they  might  the  more  con- 
veniently ufe  their  fwords.  They  were  fupported  by  frefh  troops,  who 
renewed  the  fight  in  order  of  battle.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
took  care  to  fill  up  the  ranks  $  then  he  himfelf  broke  in  upon  the 
enemy.  His  cool  courage,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  inflamed  by 
adtton.  The  Britifh  foldiers  often  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the 
butt  end  of  their  mu fleets  5  and,  being  ftronger  than  the  French,  rs> 
puifed  them  aslhey  advanced  in  their  ranks,  and  flew  thofe  who  re- 
filled them  by  whole  battalions  together.  The  enemy  was  not  able  10 
bear  the  broad  fwords  of  our  dragoons,  or  the  impetuofity  and  ftrength 
of  our  horfe. 

'  Towards  the  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  finding  that 
he^had  the  advantage,  ordered  the  body  of  referve,  which  had  not 
.  yet  been  engaged,  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  Prince  Eugene,  whom 
he  perceived  to  be  forely  preffed  by  the  enemy.  The  ImperialifU, 
strengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  {allied  out  of  the  woods,  and 
Prince  Eugene  renewed  the  engagement.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
forced  the  enemy  to  give  ground ;  and,  when  they  would  have  rallied 
■  again,  the  confederates,  taught  experience  by  the  former  engage* 
ments,  attacked  fome  of  the  enemy's  battalions  in  front,  feme  in  the 
open  flank,  and  endeavoured  to  come  up  with  others  of  them  in  the 
rear.  When  the  Marihal  TaUard  faw  his  forces  (nattered,  he  atlaft 
fent  for  his  troops  out  of  the  village  of  Blenheim  to  reinforce  tbcox; 
but  the  Puke  of  Marlborough,  being  aware  of  this,  cut  off  their 
communication ;  and,  with  the  Heflian  forces,  and  Byc  battalions  of 
Enelifh,  defeated  the  French,  who  were  on  their  Way  to  join  the 
main  army.  And  now,  all  the  avenues  to  the  town  being  taken,  the 
whole  French  army,  no  longer  able  to  flan  $  the  (hock  of  the  confe- 
derate troops,  began  to  (hake.  But  the  Marihal  de  Tallard,  inflamed 
with  rage,  endeavoured  to  renew  the  battle  upon  a  hill  not  far  from 
hit  cannon.  .  The  Prince  of  Htffle,  Lieutenant- General  Bulan,  com- 
mander of  the  Hanoverians,  and  Lieutenant  General  Lumley,  and 
-other  generals  of  the  horfe,  marching  up  with  great  intrepidity,  drove 
Thllard's  Art  fqnadrons  down  the  hili.  Whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  difpatched  his  troops  immediately  where  there  was  the 
moll  occafion  for  them.  Thus  a  general  aflault  enfoing,  put  the  enemy 
every  where  to  flight 

'  The  confederates,  having  once  gained  the  advantage,  were  every 
where  irrefiflible;  and  the  Marihal  de  Tallard  had  neither  time  to 
form  his  army  anew,  nor  to  rally  his  Scattered  troops;  wherefore, 

fiving  up  all  for  loft,  and  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape  out  of  the 
eld,  ne  was  taken  by  a  certain  colonel  of  the  Heflian  troops,  and 
brought  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  confederates  now  carried 
aJlbfcfpre  (hep ;  a,nd  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  French  was  utterly 

routed, 
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*  routed,  and  put  to  flight.  The  reft  of  the  enemy's  horfe,  which  were 
drawn  np  on  a  fteep  place,  on  both  fides  descending  towards  the  Da- 
nube, were  there  iurrounded  by  three  fquadrons  of  dragoons ;  and, 

*  not  having  room  to  fight  there,  while  they  endeavoured  to  fave  them* 
felves,  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  confederates,  they  were  pre- 
vented, partly  by  the  rugged  nefs  of  the  ground,  and  partly  by  (he  va- 
lour Of  the  confederates,  and  puttied  into  the  Danube. 

•  During  thofe  aclions  on  the  left,  the  battle  was  hard  fought  on  the 
right.    The  Imperialifts  were  twice  driven  back  into  the  woods,  and 

*  many  of  them  flain  by  the  Bavarians.  While  Prince  Eugene  was  en- 
couraging his  men  to  make  a  third  attack*  he  received  advice  of  the 
good  fuccefs  on  the  kit.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  defired  to  hear 
from  him  how  matters  went  on  his  fide,  and  whether  he  wanted  any 
thing :  but  Prince  Eugene,  having  cheered  his  men  with  the  arrival  of 
a  frefh  reinforcement,  which  had  been  fent  to  him  by  the  duke,  and 
the  news  of  their  fuccefs  on  the  left,'  made  a  third  charge  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  began  to  gain  ground  upon  the  enemy,  though  they 
difputed  it  with  great  refoiution.  Nor  had  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  time 
to  bring  his  men  together  again ;  but,  when  he  faw  the  French  army 
broken  and  put  to  flight,  lei!  he  mould  alio  be  fur  rounded  by  the  con- 
federates, he  marched  out  of  the  field  in  aclofe  fquare,  with  hh  bag* 
gage,  in  order  of  battle,  and,  continuing  his  march  all  ni£ht,  retired 
toUhn.'   ' 

The  defcrijption  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim  is  one  of  the 
happiell  fpecimehs  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  Laf.jn  flyle,  which, 
.though  in  general  peripicuous,  .nervous,  and  adapted  to  the 
iubjeft,  is  not  always  claffical  and  correct.  ,  The  translation 
.is  faithful  to  the  author's  meaning,  and  at  the  fame  time  per- 
fpicUous  and  neat ;  *<  a  broad  wajh  of  water  in  the  front," 
and  "  Lord  Cutts'  army  had  been  feverely  handhd?  are  the 
the  only  exoeptionable  phrafes. 

The  period  of  this  Hiftory,  which  was  the  Auguftan  age 
of  England,  is  one  q{  the  moft  important  in. our  annals. 
The  talents  of  the  author,  his  wide  experience  of  life,  obferv- 
ation  of  the  world,  and  knowledge  of  the  fcenes  which  he 
defcribes,  render  this  work  a\  proper  objeft  of  public  curi- 
ofity  and  attention. 

Dr.  Thornton's  Introduction,  though  liable  to  fome  objec- 
tions, is  one  of  the  bappieii  efforts  we  have  met  with  of  his 
literary  talents. 

* 
I  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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Art.  II.  A  Treatife  on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper ;  m  the  Ameri- 
can Poifons ;  ana  on  the  Cherry  Laurel,  andfome  other  Veget~* 
able  Poifins.  7i  which  are  annexed,  Obfervations  on  the 
primitive  Structure  of  the  Animal  Body;  different  Experi- 
ments on  the  Reproduction  tfthe  Serves  ;  and  a  Defcription 
of  a  new  Canal* of  the  Eye.  With  Ten  Defer iptive  Plates. 
'  Tranjlatedfrom  the  original  French  of  Felix  Fontana,  Natu~ 
ralift  U  his  Royal  Higknefs  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and 
DireRar  of  his  Cabinet  of  Natural  Hijory.  By  Jojcph  Skiiw 
ner9  Navy  Surgeon,  and  Member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons 
-   if  London.    8vo.    2  vols,    14s:    boards.    Murray.    Lon* 

don,  1786I 
-•'•<••  .*  .-  • 

|^\N  a  former  pecafion  we  gave  an:  account  of  the  firft  to- 
^^  lume  of  this  valuable  treatife,  under  the  articW  of  Fo- 
reign Literdture  *.  A  work  ^of  fact  merit  cduld  not  but 
claim  the  attention  of  every  philofophical  inquirer:.. it f was 
accordingly  fought  after  with  an  avidity  which  nothing  coubi 
gratify  but  a  translation  into  our  own  language/  The  ver- 
sion is  at  length  completed ;  and,  with  the  announcing  of 
this  acceptable  intelligence  to  the  lovers  of  phyfical  investi- 
gation, we  havi  now  the  pleafiireto  proceed  to  an  account 
of  the  fecond  volume.  .  -K •■>. .    ;| 

This  part  commences  with  an  examination  of  the>rerac** 
dies  employed  againft  the  bite  of  the.  viper.  Upon  the  pm^ 
fumption,  maintained  by  Dr.  Mead  and  others,  that  the 
Venom  of  the  viper  is  of  an  acid  nature,  the  volatile  alkali 
was  fuppofed  to  be  an  effe&ual  antidote  againft  it ;.  but  the 
'error  of  this  hypothefis  is  clearly. refuted  by  the  ingenious 
author  now  before  us.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  truth  ou 
this  fubjeft,  he  made  the  following  experiment :  Hecut  .a 
piece  of  the  fkin  under  the  belly  x>t  a  Guinea-pig,  the  iacn 
(ion  being  in  the  fhape  of  a  parallelogram,  three  fides  of 
which  were  feparated  from  the  animal,  the  fourth  it  ill  hang* 
ing  to  it.  He  then  pierced  the  cut  fkin  with  the  dried  teeth 
of  a  viper,  which  made  a  complete  perforation*  Under  the 
"hairy  iide  of  the  fkin  thus  prepared,  he  held  a  .bottle  filled 
with  volatile  alkali,  and  having  a  mouth  of  four  lines  dia-r  . 
meter ;  but  could  never  perceive  that  any  fmell  was  com?  . 
municated  to  the  infide  of  the  fkin,  how  long  foever  he  kept 
it  over  the  bottle,  and  however  great  the  ftrength.of  the. 
'volatile  alkali,  which  was  remarkably  pungent.    He  re? 


• 

*  See  Englift  Review  for  December^  733. 
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peated  this  experiment  on  rabbits,  that  have  a  yet  thinner 
ikin;  but  the  reluk  was  the  fame;  no  fraell  cpuld'be  perv 
~ceived  through  the  ikin. 

After  making  tbefe  experiments,  he  inftitvted  another, 
with  the  view  of  farther  ascertaining  the  Xuppofed  fact 
abovementioned.  Having  .pierced  the  ikin  at  a  .Guinea- 
pig,  as  before,  with  the  dried. teeth  of  a  .viper,  he  mojftened 
the  inner  part  of  k  with  a  little  diluted  nitrous  ftcfcL  What- 
ever quantity  of  the  volatile  alkali  he  applied  upon  the 
outer  part  of  the  Ikin,  the  nitrous  acid  never  appeared  to  be 
feturated,  or  even  in  the  imfclfeft  degree  weakened,  fit 
another  time  he  moiftened  the  ikin  of  a  fecopd  Guinea-pig, 
prepared  as  above,  with  a  folution  of  copper  iry  wt\l  diluted 
nitrous  acid",  and  kept  the  outer  part  of  the  ikin  wet  with 
the  fluid  volatile  alkali:  the  folution  did  npt  change  its  go* 
'lour  to  blue.  >f 

From  thefe  experiments  M.  Fontana  draw*  this  coaclp* 
Son,  that  in  .general  the. volatile  alkali  does  pot  penetrate 
through' the  compact  ikin  of  a  quadruped;  the  reaion  of 
which  is,  that  the  tooth  of  a  viper  being  very  finall,  does 
not  more  than  difplace  the  parts  a  little;  *nd  ^proportion 
as  it  is  /withdrawn,  the  ikin,  by  its  elafticlty,  recovers  its 
fonner.iituation,  -and  clofes  the. aperture.  Qn  this  account 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  bite  of  a  viper  dpes  n$t 
caufe  the  animal  to  bleed.  If  a  confiderabte  veffel  has  been 
punctured  by  the.  tooth,  the  blood  iffues  out,  coagulates,  an# 
prevents: the  entry  of  other  fubfiances. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  human  ikin, is  thicker  than 
that  of  cabbits  and  Guinea- pigs ;  it  is  of  ?a  very  clofe  con- 
texture, .and  /very,  eiaffic.  Hence,  though,  the  fluid  ypjatile 
alkali  were  really  a  fpecific,  whenever  it  conWwite  itfelf 
with  the  viper's  venom,  it  would  prove  of  no  avail  againft 
the»biteof  a  /viper  in  man,  or  could  at  beft  ferve  only  for 
bites  in  the  ikin. altogether  fuperficial,  .which. are  never  t? 
be  dreaded  in  any  quadruped,  however  fiaall,  and  nvucfc 
lefs  in  man. 

To  difcover  whether  the  volatile  alkali,  if  s&ually  in-* 
troduced  by  incifion  into  the  parts  of  animals  which  havf 
been  bit  by  the  viper,  can  prove  in  any  degree  ufeful  as  ap 
antidote  to  the  venom,  M.  Fontana  made  experiments  09 
ieveral  animals,  fuch  as  hens,  rabbits,  Guinea-pigs,  frcm 
Some  minutes  after  they  had  been  bitten  in  the  leg,  he  made 
deep  and-  extenfive  incifions  into  the  wqnqded  parts ;  hp 
warned  the  incifions  with  pure  volatile  alkali,  and  covered 
the  legs  with  linen  bandages.  He  got  ready  an  equal  rillnT- 
ber  oi  animals  -of  the  fame  fee  and  ipecies,  to  ferve  as  a 
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rorhparifon.  Thefe  were  likewife  bitten  ih  the  teg<;  fcwt  hte 
neither  made  incifions,  nor  applied  to  them  the  volatile  al* 
kafh  The  refult  of  twenty-four  experiments  was  not  fa* 
vourabTe  to  this  medicine  applied  to  the  incifions ;  and  Aft 
violence  of  the  difeafe  excited  was  even  greater  in  the  foi> 
Vrier  than  in  the  latter, 

..  Thefe,  and  other  experiments  of  a'fimilarTtlnd  mftattiteA 
i>y  our  author,  not  only  clefnonftrate  the  abfoltiee  trturility 
of  the  volatile  alkali  againft  the  bite  of  the  "viper,  whell 
applied  externally;  but  they  likewife  prdve,  .by  a  parity  df 
reafohing,  that  it  cannot  exert  any  fpecifie  influence  Wheh 
it  is  even  taken  internally.  For,  if  the  venom  of  tire  vrj>efc 
retains  all  its  malignant  qualities  when  in  immediate  union 
with  the  volatile  ajkali,  how  can  it  ever  be  deprived  df 
them  by  meeting  with  that  medicine  in  fhe  courts  of  cir<- 
culation,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  fluids,  and  difperffel 
In  the  various  parts  of  the  body?  At  'the/fatht  time  that 
M.Tontana  refutes,  in  the  moft  fatisfaftbry  rttahtier,  the 
opinion  of  any  fpecifie  virtue  refiding  in  this'fbppofed  anti- 
dote, he  admits,  as  a  poffibility,  that  the  fluid  volatile  *1- 
Ttali  cont rafts  the  veffels  in  fuch  a,  way  that  the  venom  caa-v 
not  be  eafily  abforbed;  und  this,/indeed,  is  the  utmcft  that 
can  be  Inferred,  by  any  rational  ihdufti'ony'ih  favour  tff  ite 
ialutary~efFe£ts. 

The  ingenious  author  has  extended  his  dbfervatfarts  -to  •<* 
variety  of  other  boaiied  remedies  againft  the  bite  •'of*  the 
viper.     He  mixed  this  .poifon  wifh  acids,  With  "othex'alka*. 
lies,  with  neutral  falts,  and  with  oils;  but  it  coTitrnuai'to 
deftroy  the  animals  whenever  it  had  found,  its  w^y mtothetr 
wounds.    He  likewife  made  direft  experiments  on  thfcfe 
iubftances  to  be  more  certain  of  their  inutility :  "he "appftett 
them  to  the  parts  bitten  by  the  vjper ;  etfenmakiag  inci- 
fions,' to  give  the  venom  a  freer  communication.    He-rr*- 
'  forms  us  that  he  tried  oil  of  vitriol,  the  nitrons  acrd,  the 
^hoiphoric  acid,  and  the  mineral  acid;  arid  he' found  them 
all  to  be  at  ieait  ufelefs.     Alkaline  falts;  cauftic  andwft 
cadftic,  whether  mineral,   vegetable,   or  arrhnaf,  'had  "no 
^eater  effect.    He  was  particularly  attentive*  to  thenetftriU 
ialts,  arid*  above  all,  to  iea  fait,  efteehiedbyfeveral-a'gtKM 
remedy  j  but  which '  he  alfo '  f oii  rid  lilel&fs .  *  As  to  oils  ingti- 
%  neral,  efpecially  that  of  turpentine,  they  ap^eaf cd/frttm^hfs- 
experiments,  to  be  of  fome  Teal  ufe.     He  has  found'tha?  the 
bell  mode  of  application  is,  to  foment  for  adoftg'trrne  ;the 
.part  of  the  animal  that  has-been  bitten  in 'the  cfil^fftade 
extremely  warm.    Some  Guinea-pigs,  which,  *  atcOrtrhig' to 
the  probabilities  that  refuhed  from  1ms  experiment?  ottitiife 
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animals,  would  have  >  died,  were  cured  by  it.  It .  is  tt tieV 
however,  that  they  had  been  bitten  by  a  fingle  viper,  and  only 
once;  and  that  two  of  the  feet  bitten  had  Joft  the  fkin,  and 
were  in  part  crippled,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  too  great  heat  of  the  oil. 

This  inquifitive  philofopher  made  repeated  experiments 
by  dipping  the  part  that  had  been  bitten  in  various  fluids* 
The  plunging  it  into  very  warm  water,  arid  keeping  it 
there,  appeared  to  be  truly  advantageous. '  The  pain  was 
evidently  diminished,  the  inflammation  abated,  and  the  co- 
Jour  became  lefs  livid.  The  fame  effeds  were  alio  found 
fxom  lime-water,  and  from  .water  mixed  with  common 
fait,  and  other  faline  fubftances.  '  Though  ifnnterfion  is  not 
a  fpecific  remedy,  it  was  always  attended  with  a  gre^ter.or 
lefs  degree  of  advantage ;  and  this  the  author  afcribes  entirely 
to  the  fomentation  with  warm  water. 

Our  author,  in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  obferved 
that  dogs  a|id  cats  recovered  with  a  facility  proportioned  to 
lhe  violence  of  their  vomitings  ;  and,  wifhing  t6  follow  this 
indication. of  nature,  he  made  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments on  dogs.  By  thefe  Tie  was  often  induced  to  believe 
that  an  emetic  was  a  good  remedy;  but  the  refult  of  the  ex-* 
periments  was  not  uniform.  From  the  whole,  M.Fontana 
cannot  take  upon  him  to  pronounce  the  tartar  emetic  entirely 
ufelefs  ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  fpecific  antidote. 

The .  indiiftry  of  this  ingenious  author  is  no  lefs  confpi- 
xuous  than  well  direfted  towards  the  improvement  of  me- 
dical knowledge.  He  wifhed  to  try  cantharides,  not  be- 
cause he  was  urongly  induced  to  believe  them  good  againft 
the  <bite  of  the  viper,  but  only  becaufe  he  wUhed  to  fee 
how  an  aclive  fubltance,  and  that  too  in  fbme  degree  poi- 
fonpus,  would  operate  on  an  animal,  attacked  with  the 
fymptoms  of  poifon.  He  applied  the  cantharides  to  the 
bitten  part,  and  likewife  caufed  them  to  be  taken  internally. 
He  foon  perceived  that,  applied  to  the  part,  they  were  evi- 
dently injurious,  and  that  there  was  a  fpeedy  difpofition  td 
^ngrene  and  fphacelus. ,  To  introduce  them  ftill  better,  he 
made  incifions.  Thofe  taken  internally  furniflied  him,  like 
the  emetic,  with  equivocal  conclusions,  in  proportion  to  the 
uncertainty  of.  which  he  multiplied  his  experiments,  and 
was  at  length  allured  that  the  cantharides  are  neither  a  fpe- 
cific, nor  an  efficacious  remedy,  though  he  cannot,  on  thct 
other  hand)  pronounce  them  hurtful  or  ufelefs. 

As  the  viper's  poifon  produces  a  true  local  gangrene,  our 
author  did  not  omit  making  trial  of  the  antifeptic  virtues 
<jf  the  bark.    He  began  his  experiments  with  the  fimple 
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powder,  applied  to  the  part  bitten,  into  which  he  made  fe- 
veral  incifions.  Not  perceiving  that  it  had  any  certain  good 
effeft,  he  had  recourle  to  the  bark  infufion;  but  neither  in 
this  way  could  he  ever,  affure  himfelf  that  it  was  attended 
with  real  and  cpnftant  benefit,  though  he  cannot  condemn  it 
as  entirely  ufelefs. 

Scarifications,  and  the  a&ual  cautery,  have  been  propofed 
by  authors  with  great  confidence  for  the  bite  of  the  viper ; 
but  the  numerous  trials  made  by  M.  Fontana  were  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  methods  of 
cure.  It  appeared  to  him  that  icarifications,  very  far  from 
being  ufeful,  rather  did  harm ;  the  part  bitten,  and  after- 
wards fcarified,  being  the  more  difpofed  to  gangrene.  In  a 
word,  neither  the  fcarifications,  nor  the  cautery,  had  any 
ufeful  effeft. 

After  the  numerous  trials  which  our  author  had  made,  of 
various  methods  of  cure  recommended  by  medical  writers, 
two  applications,  and  thofe  likewife  fupported  by  great  au- 
thorities, yet  remained  for  the  inveftigation  of  experiment; 
thefe  were,  theriaca,  and  the  fat  of  the  viper.  He  em- 
ployed the  theriaca  by  laying  it  on  the  part  which  had  been 
bitten,  and  afterwards  fcarified.  He  renewed  it  feveral  times, 
and  kept  the  part  well  covered  with  pieces  of  linen  fpread 
with  the  fame.  He  likewife  gave  it  internally;  but  all 
without  efleft  :  it  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  dimi- 
nishing the  animal's  complaint.  The  fat  of  the  viper  was 
found  to  be  equally  ineffectual ;  and  on  this  fubjeft  M.  Fon- 
tana very  juftly  condemns  the.  rafhnefs  of  Dr.  Mead,  who, 
from  the  refult  of  only  two  experiments,  gave  his  fan&ion 
to  the  effect  of  this  remedy.  Thofe  experiments  had  been 
made  upon  the  nofe  of  a  dog;  but  M.  Fontana  has  found 
that^he  bite  of  a  viper  is  lefs  dangerous  on  the  nofe,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  He  has  alfo  afcertained  to 
his  fatisfadtion,  that  neither  fuftion  by  the  mouth,  nor  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  part  bitten,  is  a  certain  remedy 
againft  the  poifori  of  the  viper.* 

It  appears,  from  our  author's  experiments,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  viper's  venom  is  not  inltantaneous ;  that  it  re- 
quires a  certain  time  for  its  effe&s  to  be  perceived  in  the 
bitten  parts  ;  and  that  the  external  afte&ion  does  not  com- 
municate itfelf  fuddenly  to  the  animal.  It  likewife  appears, 
that,  if  the  part  bitten  by  the  viper  be  fuddenly  amputated, 
the  animal  furvives.  In  pigeons  it  begins  to  be  fatal  at 
fifteen  feconds ;  after  which  time,  amputation  increafes  the 
malady,  and  haftens  death,  inftead  of  diminifhing  one  and 
retarding  the  other,  as  our  author  has  been  iatisfied  by 
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fever al  experiments.  In  Guinea-pigs  amputation  may  be 
performed  with  advantage  until  fix  minutes  are  elapied  af- 
ter their  being  bitten  by  the  viper;  and  it  is  found  by  expe- 
riment, that,  in  larger  animals,  amputation  may  be  per- 
formed at  a  later  period. 

This  ingenious  author's  inquiries  are  no  lefs  curious  a/id  " 
intereiting  on  the  various  other  fubjefts  of  which  he  treats  ; 
But  our  limits  muft  neceflarily  preclude  us  from  attempting 
a  detail.     He  next  examines  whether  the  bite  of  a  viper  is- 
naturally  mortal  to  man.     We  are  afterwards  gratified  with 
a  treatife  on  the  American  pOifon,  called  Ticunas;  with 
twotradtson  the  cherry  laurel;  and  experiments  on  feve- 
ral  fubftances.    Theie  are  followed  by  considerations  on  the 
'  nerves  in  difeafes ;  experiments  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
nerves ;  obfervations  on  the  primitive  ftrufture  of  the  ani- 
mal body;  on  the  ftru&ure  of  the  nerves ;  on  the  ftrufture 
of  the  brain ;  on  the  ftrufture  of  the  tendons  ;  refledUona- 
on  the  motion  of  the  mufcles ;  microscopical  errors,  and 
confequences  deduced  from  microfcopical  obfervations  on: 
various  parts  of  the  body;  on  animal,  mineral,  and  veget- 
able fubftances;  and  on  foffils,  metals>  &c  with  a  lettet 
relative  to  a  difcovery  which  the  author  has  made  of  a  new 
canal  of  the  eye.  This  volume  concludes  with  a  fupplement* 
and  is  illuftrated  by  feveral  plates. 

The  affiduity,  the  judgment,  and  the  fcrupulons  investi- 
gation with  which  M.  Fontana  has  conducted  his  numerous 
experiments,  deferve  the  greateft  praile  ;  but  his  merits  are 
not  confined  to  the  refutation  of  medical  errors,  which  had 
alrnoft  become  venerable  by  long  prefcription,  or  the  weight 
of  authority.  He  has  opened  a  rich  mine  of  phyfiologicaf 
refearches,  capable  of  effe&ing  great  revolutions  in  theory  : 
for  the  laborious  examination  of  fo  many  poifbns  is 
highly  valuable  to  every  pra&itioner ;  and  for  the  more  fpe- 
culative  efforts  of  the  author's  genius,  it  is  an  important  ac- 
quisition to  the  fchools  of  phyfic. 
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Art*  UK  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnfm>  LLD.  By  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Knt.  8vo.  7s.  boards.  AH  the  London  Book* 
fellers.     1787. 

-*w  beis  voluminibus  confer i here 5"  this  cuftom  has  de- 
fcended  to  the  moderns,  of  which  the  volume  of  biography 
before  us  is  a  ponderous  inftance.  Notwithftanding  the 
numerous  lives  of  this  unfortunate  lexicographer,  biogra- 
pher, and  moralift,  with  which  the  public  has  been  already 
gratified  and  difgufied,  we  are  here  prefented  with  a  new 
volume,  containing  fix  hundred  pages,  to  defcribe  the  life 
of  a  literary  man,  which  ought  to  have  been  comprized  in 
thirty.  The  difciples  of  St.  Samuel  have  not  been  actuated 
with  any  high  refpedr  or  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
their  matter  ;  if  he  treated  them  with  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt while  he  wa"s  alive,  they  have  taken  full  vengeance 
on  his  afces ;  the  world,  though  wifhing  to  forget  his  faults, 
and  bury  his  follies  in  his  grave,  will  not  be  permitted  to  do 
fo  as  long  as  he  has  one  friend  alive. 

Notwithftanding  this  observation,  there  is  fome  merit  in 
this  volume  of  biography.  Sir  John  Hawkins  appears  to 
be  a  worthy,  and  often  a  well- informed  man ;  and  the  rea- 
der, (provided  he  has  patience  to  perufe  this  work)  if  he 
feldom  meets  with  entertainment,  will  often  find  inftruc- 
tion. 

After  having  related  the  minute  incidents  in  the  early  life 
of  Johnfon,  (which  had  better  have  been  omitted)  Sir  J. 
Hawkins  attempts  to  explain,  or  rather  vindicate,  his  con- 
nexion with  Savage. 

'  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Johnfon  was  captivated  by  the  ad- 
drefs  and  demeanour  of  Savage,  at  his  fir  ft  approach  ;  for  it  muft  be 
noted  of  him#  that,  though  he  was  always  an  admirer  of  genteel 
manners,  he  at  this  time  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  tbe  conversation 
of  gentlemen ;  and  Savage,  as  to  his  exterior,  was,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  accomplHhed :  he  was  a  handfome,  well-made  man,  and 
Very  courteous  in  the  modes  of  falutation.  I  have  been  told,  that, 
in  the  taking  off  his  hat  and  difpofing  it  under  his  arm,  and  in  hU 
bow,  he  difplayed  as  much  grace  as  thole  actions  were  capable  of; 
and  that  he  underftood  the  cxercife  of  a  gentleman's  weapon,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  in  that  rafh  encounter  which 
is  related  in  his  life,  and  to  which  his  greateft  misfortunes  were  ow- 
ing. Thefe  accompltfhments,  and  the  eafe  and  the  pleafantry  of 
his  converfation,  were  probably  the  charms  that  wrought  on  John- 
fon, and  hid  from  his  view  thofe  bafer  qualities  of  Savage,  with 
which,  as  his  hiftorian,  he  has  nevertheless  been  necefiitated  to  mark 
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his  chara&r.  The  fimilarity  of  their  ciicumftances  might  farther 
conduce  to  beget  an  unreferved  confidence  in  each  other ;  they  had 
both  felt  the  pangs  of  poverty,  and  the  want  of  patronage :  Savage 
had  let  loofe  his  refentment  againft  the  pbfleflbrs  of  wealth,  in  a  col- 
lection of  poems  printed  about  the  year  1727,  and  Johnfon  was  ripe 
.  for.  an  avowal  of  the  fame  fentiments ;  they  feemed  both  to  agree  in 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  world  is  divided  into  two  clafles,  of  men 
of  merit  without  riches,  and  men  of  wealth  without  merit ;  never  con* 
fldcring  the  poffibility  that  both  might  concentre  in  the  fame  perfon, 
juft  as  when,  in  the  companion  of  women,  we  fay  that  virtue  is 
of  more  value  than  beauty,  we  foiget  that  many  are  poflefled  of 
both* 

'  In  (peculations  of  this  kind,  and  a  mutual  condolence  of  their 
fortunes,  they  patted  many  a  melancholy  hour,  and  thofe  at  a  time 
when,  it  might  be  fuppofed*  the  reflection  on  diem  had  made  repofe 
deniable ;  on  the  Contrary,  that  very  reflection  is  known  to  have  in- 
terrupted it.  Johnfon  has  told  me  that  whole  nights  have  been  fpent 
by  him  and  Savage  in  converfations  of  this  kind,  not  under  the  hof- 
pitable  roof  of  a  tavern,  where  warmth  might  have  invigorated  their 
fpirits,  and  wine  difpelled  their  care,  but  in  a  perambulation  round 
the  fquares  of  Weftminfter,  St.  James's  in  particular,  when  all  the  ' 
money  they  could  both  raife  was  lefs  than  nuficient  to  purchafe  for 
them  the  inciter  and  fordid  comforts  of  a  night-cellar. ' 

This  apology,  however,  can  hardly  be  admitted,  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confider  with  what  an  unaccountable  per- 
verfion  of  tafte  Johnfon  feledted  his  affociates  ita  every  iub- 
fequent  period  of  his  life.  When  in  proiperous,  and  even 
affluent  circumftances,  his  tafte  in  company  was  not  elegant ; 
and  even  his  own  houfe,  which  every  man  wifhes  to  make 
the  manfion  of  domeftic  happinefs,  he  converted  into  an 
afylum  for  vice,  folly,  and  wretchednefs.  Indeed,  our  au- 
thor afterwards  contradids  himielf,  for  he  tells  us,  p.  88, 
«  It  rnay  be  conjedtured  that  Dr.  Johnfon  would  have  been 
*«  le/s  troubled  with  thofe  refte8ionx>  which,  in  his  late/} hour s9 
"  are  known  to  have  given  him  uneafinefs,  had  he  never  be- 
"  come  acquainted  with  one  fo  loofe  in  his  morals,  and  fo 
«*  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  town,  as  Savage 
"  appears  to  have  been.  We  are  to  remember  that  Johnfon 
«  was  at  this  time  a  hufband  ;  can  it  therefore  be  fuppofed 
«'  that  the  fociety  of  Savage  had  any  tendency  to  improve 
"  him  in  the  epeerciie  of  the  domeftic  virtues  ?  Nay,  rather 
"  we  mult  afcribe  to  an  indifference  in  the  dijeharge  of 
"  thefe,  ariling  from  his  noSurnal  excur/ions,  the  incident  of 
"  a  feparation  of  Johnfon  from  his  wife,  which  foon  took  f 
«'  jplacc ;  and  that,  while  he  was  in  a  lodging  in  Ileet- 
««  Street,  fhe  was  harboured  by  a  friend  near  the  Tower." 
As  an  apology,  however,  for  Johnfon's  conjugal  coldmfs,  and 
his   ncxfhirnal  excurfions,  we  are  to  remember  that  he 
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» 

married  (on  account  of  her  jointure)  a  woman  old  enough  tdt 
be  his  mother* 

Naturam  expellas  furea,  tamen  ufque  recur  ret. 

After  Dr.  Johnfon  was  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  being 
preferred  to  be  the  mailer  of  a  charity-fchool,  the  falary  of 
which  was  60I.  a  year,  he  returned  to  London,  and  became 
a  party  writer  againft  the  government.    One  of  his  attempts 
of  this  kind  was  a  little  unfortunate.    Having  feigned  a 
fatirical  prophecy,  called  "  Marmor  Norfolcienfe,"  he  ex- 
plained it,  lays  Sir  John  Hawkins,   "  into  an  inve&ive 
"  againft  a  (landing  army ;  a  ridicule  of  the  balance  of 
*'  power ;  complaints  of  tne  inaftivity  of  the  Britilh  lion  ; 
"  and  that  the  Hanover  korfe  was  fuffered  to  fuck   hi*  . 
«*  blood,"    Though  horfes  are  feldom  accuftomed  to  fuck 
the  blood  of  lions,  this  publication  was  conftrued  into  a  li- 
bel ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  afraid  of  fuch  readers  as  a  jury,  and 
fuch  a  critic  as  the  hangman,  withdrew  into  an  obfcure 
lodging  in  Lambeth,  and  lay  there  concealed  till  the  Hanover 
Jiorfe  returned  to  his  natural  tafte. 

His  "  London,"  a  poem,  an  imitation  of  one  of  Juvenal's 
iatires,  was  likewife  of  the  political  and  fatirical  kind,  and, 
on  that  account,  was  patronifed  by  the  Jacobites,  which 
contributed  to  its  reputation  and  fucceis.  His  friend  and 
afTociate,  Savage,  is. there  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the 
philolbpher  Thaies,  who  had  refolved  to  retire  from  vice 
and  London  into  the  innocence  and  purity  of  the  country, 

And,  nVd  in  Cambria's  folitary  fhore, 
Give  to  St.  David's  one  true  Briton  more. 

At  this  time,  fays  our  author,  Dr.  Johnfon  was  a  remark- 
able lover  of  wine,  and  not  only  indulged  himieli  in  the  ufe 
of  it,  but,  with  a  reflex  delight,  contemplated  the  ad  of 
drinking  it  with  all  the  circumftances  that  can  render  it 
grateful  tothe  palate,  or  pleafing  to  the  eye ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Solomon,  "  he  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  . 
*'  red,  and  when  it  gave  its  colour  in  the  cup."  In  contra- 
diction to  thofe  who  prefer  domeftic  enjoyments  to  thofe  of 
a  taVern,  he  aflerted  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of 
human  felicity. 

His  next  literary  employment  was  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
and  conduced  the  debates  in  parliament,  which  have  very 
confiderable  merit.    Our  author  introduces  feveral  of  thefe, 
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^though  they  are  well  known,  into  this  work,  with  no  other 
apparent  view  but  to  amplify  the  book. 

As  he  never  wrote  but  for  the  bookfellers,  and  did  not 
conceive  it  poffible  to  write  from  any  other  motive  but  mo» 
ney*  he  was  employed  by  them  in  compiling  hjs.di&ionajy. 
This  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Chefler- 
fi^ld,  which  terminated  in  nothing  beneficial  to  his  intereft, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  on  this  occafion,  gives  us  an  anecdote  of 
his  lordfliip,  which  fhews  that  he  had  as  little  acquaintance 
with  female  nature  as  with  morality, 

*  His  diffimulation,  deep  and  refined  as  it  was,  did  not  lead  him  to 
profefs  any  fincere  regard  to  virtue  or  religion :  the  grofler  immpr 
ralities  he  affetts  to  fpeak  of  with  abhorrence ;  but  fucn  as  might  be, 
pradlifed  without  thelofs  of  health  and  reputation  he  feemed  to  think 
there  was  no  law  again  ft.  He  was,  therefore,  if  fecret,  vain  in  his 
'  amours ;  and  though,  fetting  afide  his  mien,  hjs  perfon  had  little  to 
recommend  it,  for  he  was  low  of  flature,  had  coarfe  features,  and'  i 
cadaverous  cpmplexion ;  bis  confidence  in  the  profecotiou  of  fhesl 
was  fuch  as  expofed  him  to  greater  rifquts  of  perforia)  f&fety  that* 
moil  men  would  chufe  to  run ;  and  of  this  I  (hall  now  produce  4«'jnt 
fiance.  .  .••    . 

.  *■  A  lady  of  high  quality,  and  a  relation  of  one  who  had. the  flory 
from  her  own  mouth,  and  told  it  me,  having  been  married  ibme  few 
years,  but  never  having  brought  her  lord  a  child,  was  fufprifed  one 
fnorning  by  a  vifitirom  Lord  Chefterfield,  whom  (he  had  frequently 
icen  and  converfed  with  at  court.  After  the  ufual  compliments  had 
patted,  his  lordihip,  in  that  eafy,  gay  ftyle  which  he  fo  ftrongly  re* 
Commends  to  his  fon,  gave  her  to  under  ftand,  that  he  (hoald  b* 
happy  to  form  fuch  a  connection  with  her  lady fhip  as  it  was.mor* 
than  probable  might  give  being  to  an  heir  to  the  honours  and  poflTef- 
flons  of  that  noble  family  into  which  (he  had  matched*  I  will  not 
attempt  to  defcrjbe  the  indignation  which  the.  lady  felt  at  fuch  an  un- 
exampled inltance  of  impudence  as  the  propofal  indicated.  She  rofe 
from  her  chair,  and,  with  all  the  dignity  of  iniulted  moddftv)  com* 
xnanded  this  wellrbred  Ipver,  this  minion  of  the  graces,  to  quit  her 
houfe,  with  this  menace,  "  Think  youdelf  well  off,  my  lord,  that, 
♦  for  this  affront,  1  dp  not  order  my  fervants  to  pufti  you  headlong 
out  of  doors." 

Ovid  would  not  have  advifed  his  difciplc  to  m*ke  fuch  an 
abrupt  declaration  to  a  lady. 

In  this  volume  our  author  not  only  gives  the  life  of  John-* 
fon,  but  the  lives  of  all  his  cotemporaries..  His  fentiment* 
concerning  Richardfon,  Fielding,  and  Sterne,  will  give  a 
Specimen  of  his  taftc,  and  of  his  morality.  Having  men- 
tioned that,  among  the  books  of  entertainment,  Richard-, 
ion's  Pamela  (which,  he  fays,  ought  to  be  pronounced  Pa- 
mela) was  the  firft ;  which,  being  read  with  great  pagernefs 
&y  the  young  people,  and  recommended  from  the  pulpit,  ber 
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j£t  fucti  a  craving  for  more  of  the  fame  fiuff,  as  tempted 
ibme*men,  whofe  neceffities  and  abilities  were  nearly  com- 
itienfurate  *,  to  try  their  fuccefs  in  this  new  kind  of  writing, 
he  proceeds. 

'  At  the  head  of  theft  we  muft,  for  many  reafons,  place  Henry 
Fielding,  one  of  the  moil  motley  of  literary  characters.  This  man 
was,  in  his  early  life,  a  writer  of  comedies  and  farces,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  remembered ;  after  that  a  praclifing  barrifter,  with 
fearce  any  bufinefs ;  then  an  anti-  tninifterial  writer  j  and,  quickly  af- 
ter, a  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  gave  him  a  nominal 
qualification  of  100I.  a  year,  and  fet  him  up  as  a  trading -juftice,  in 
which  difreputable  liation  he  died.  N  He  was  the  author  of  a  romance, 
entitled,  "  The  Hiftory  of  Jofeph  Andrews;"  and  of  another,  "  The 
Foundling;  or,  the  Hiitory  of  Tom  Jones ;"  a  book  feemingly  in* 
tended  to  lap  the  foundation  of  that  morality  which  it  is  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents, and  all  public  imtruciers,  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  young 
people,  by  teaching  that  virtue  upon  principle  is  impofture ;  that  ge- 
nerous qualities  alone  conititute  true  worth ;  and  that  a  young  man 
may  love  and  be  loved,  and  at  the  fame  time  aflbciate  with  the  loofeft 
women.  His  morality,  in  refped  that  it  refolves  virtue  into  good  af- 
fections, in  contradiction  to  moral  obligation  and  a  fenfe  of  duty,  is 
that  of  Lord  Shaft/bury  vulgarifed;  and  is  a  iyftem  of  excellent  ufe 
in  palliating  the  vices  moft  injurious  to  lbciety.  He  was  the  inventer 
of  that  cant  phrafe,  goodnefs  of  heart,  which  is  everyday  ufed  as  a 
fubilitute  for  probity,  and  means  little  more  than  the  virtue  of  a  horfe 
or  a  dog;  in  ihort,  he  has  done  more  towards  corrupting  therifing  ge±> 
Deration  than  any  writer  we  know  of, 

'  He  afterwards  wrote  a  book  of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  a  lefs  mrf* 
chievous  tendency,  his  *'  Amelia."  For  each  of  theie  he  was  welt  paid 
by  Andrew  Millar  the  bookfeller;  and  for  the  lait  he  got  fix  hundred 
pounds. 

*  Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  another  writer  of  familiar  romance,  and  a 
dealer  with  the  bookfellers,  was  originally  a  furgeon's  mate,  and  ferved 
at  the  fiege  of  Carthagcna.  His  iirit  publication  of  this  kind  was 
•'  The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random;"  and  his  next  thofe  of"  Pe- 
regrine Pickle,"  in  which  is  introduced  the  hiitory  of  a  well-known 
woman  of  quality,  written,  as  it  is  faid,  by  herfelf,  under  the  name  of 
Lady  Frail.  Theie,  and  other  compofitions  of  the  like  kind,  bmollet 
fold  to  the  bookieilcrs  at  iucti  rates  as  enabled  him  to  live  without  the 
exercife  of  his  profeiiion.  He  had  a  hand  in  "  The  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory;" and  translated  «•  Gil  Bias,"  and  alfo  "  Telemachus  "  The 
fuccefs  of  the*  former  of  theie  tempted  him  to  tranflate  **  Don  Quixote," 
which,  as  he  underitood  not  the  Spaniih  language,  he  could  only  do 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  and  the  foimer  Kn^liih  verfions, 
none  of  which  do,  as  it  is  laid,  convey  the  humour  ot  the  original.    Jt 


*  Qu.  What  does  the  knight  mean  by  this  phrafe? 
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might  feem  that  Jarvis's  tranflation  was  one  impediment  to  fuch  an  un- 
dertking;  but  that,  though  it  gives  the  fenfc  of  the  author,  was 
performed  by  perfons  whofe  fkill  in  the  language  was  not  great.     The 
faft  is,  that  Jarvis  laboured  at  it  many  years,  but  could  make  but 
little  progrefs ;  for,  being  a  painter  by  profeffion,  he  had  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  write,  and  had  no  ftyle.    Mr.  Tonfon  the>  bookfeller  fee- 
ing this,  fuggefted  the  thought  of  employing  Mr.  Broughton,  the  rea- 
der at  the  Temple  church,  the  author  and  editor  of  iundry  publica- 
tions ;  who,  as  1  have  been  informed  by  a  friend  of  Tonfon,  iat  him- 
feif  down  to  ftud  >  the  Spani(h  language,  and,  in  a  few  months,  ac- 
quired, as  was  pretended,  fufficient  knowledge  thereof  to  give  to  the 
world  a  tranflation  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  original, 
and  jo  which  is  prefixed  the  name  of  Jarvis. 

*  I  might  here  fpeak  of  Richardfon  as  a  writer  of  fictitious  hiftory, 
bat  that  he  wrote  for  amufement,  and  that  the  profits  of  his  wi itings, 
though  very  great,  were  accidental.    He  was  a  roan  of  no  learning 
nor  reading,  but  had  a  vivid  imagination,  which  he  let  loofe  in  reflec- 
tions on  human  life  and  manners  till  it  became  fo  diftended  with  fen- 
timents,  that,  for  his  own  cafe,  he  was  neceflitated  to  vent  them  on 
paper.     In  the  original  plan  of  his  »  Clariffa,"  it  was  his  defign,  as 
his  bookfeller  once  told  me,  to  continue  it  to  the  extent  of  twenty-foor 
volumes  5  but  he  was,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  compnfe 
it  in  fix.    The  character  of  Richardfon,  as  a  writer,  is  to  this  day 
undecided,  otherwife  than  by  the  avidity  with  which  his  publications 
are  by  fome  readers  pcrufed,  and  the  falc  of  numerous  editions.    He 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  writer  fimilar  in  genius  to  Shakefpeare,  as  be-: 
ing  acquainted  with  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  human  heart,  and  having 
an  abfolute  command  of  the  paflions,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  affeft  his  rea- 
ders as  himfelf  is  affeaed,  and  to  intereft  them  in  the  fuccelTes  and  dif- 
appointments,  the  joys  and  forrows  of  his  characters.    Others  there 
are  who  think  that  neither  his  "  Pamela,"  his  "  Clariffe,"  nor  hit 
«  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,"  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  books  of 
rational  and  inftruclive  amufement ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  novels  of  Cervantes,  or  the  more  fimple  and  chafte  narrations 
of  Le  Sage  ;  that  they  are  not  juft  reprefentations  of  human  manners ; 
that  in  them  the  turpitude  of  vice  is  not  ftrongly  enough  marked  ;  and 
that  the  allurements  to  it  are  reprefented  in  the  gayeft  colours ;  that  the 
texture  of  all  his  writings  is  flimiy  and  thin,  and  his  Ayle  mean  and 
feeble ;  that  they  have  a  general  tendency  to  inflame  the  paffions  of 
young  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  which  they  need  not  to  be 
taught*  and  that,  though  they  pretend  to  a  moral,  it  often  turns  out 
a  bad  one,    '1  he  cant  terms  of  him  and  his  admirers  are  ieiituncnt 
andfentimentality.  m  . 

•  Johnion  was  inclined,  as  being  perfonally  acquainted  with  Ri- 
chardfon, to  favdur  the  former  opinion  of  his  writings ;  but  he  fecmed 
not  firm  in  it,  and  could  at  any  time  be  talked  into  a  difapprobation  of 
all  fictitious  relations,  of  which  he  would  frequently  fay  they  took  no 
bold  of  the  mind. 

*  1  am  tired  pf  adducing  inftances  of  men  who  lived  by  the  pro* 
fcfiion  of  writing,  and  thought  it  an  eligible  one,  and  fhoulu  now  pro. 
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cced  to jrelate  the  fubfequent  events  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  life,  and  made 
the  ftate  of  his  mind  at  different  periods,  but  that  I  find  rnyfelf  de- 
tained by  a  character,  which,  as  it  were,  obtrudes  itfelf  to  view, 
and  is  of  importance  enough  to  claim  notice. 

4  Laurence  Sterne,  a  clergyman,  and  a  dignitary  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  York,  was  remarkable  for  a  wild  and  eccentric  genius,  rc- 
fembhng,  in  many  refpe&s,  that  of  Rabelais.  The  work  that  made 
him  firft  known  as  a  writer  was  "  The  Life  and  opinions  of  Trif- 
tram  Shandy;9*  a  whimfical  rhapfody,  but  abounding  in  wit  and  ho~ 
mour  of  the  licentious  kind*  He  too  was  a  fentimentalifi,  and  wrote 
fentimental  journies,  and  fentimental  letters,  in  abundance;  by  which 
both  he  and  the  bookfellers  got  coniiderably.  Of  the  writers  of  this 
clafs,  orfeft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  being  in  general  men  of  loot 
principles,  bad  economifts,  living  without  torefight,  it  is  their  en- 
deavour to  commute  for  their  failings  by  profefiions  of  greater  love 
to  mankind,  more  tender  afFe&ions  and  finer  feelings  than  they  will 
allow  men  of  more  regular  lives,  whom  they  deem  formaHfts,  to 
poilefs.  Their  generous  notions  fuperfede  all  obligation :  they  are  a 
law  to  themielves ;  and,  having  good  hearts,  and  abounding  in  the 
milk  of  human  kindnefs,  are  above  thofe  confederations  that  bind 
men  to  that  rule  of  conduit  which  is  founded  in  a  fenfe  of  duty.  Of 
this  new  fchool  of  morality,  Fielding,  RouiTeau,  and  Sterne,  are  the 
principal  teachers ;  and  great  is  the  mifchief  they  have  done  try  tjicir 
documents.' 


We  are  aftoniflied  to  find  a  perfbn,  who  has  received  a 
gular  education,  pronounce  that  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones* 
«<  is  intended  to  fap  the  foundation  of  morality ."  If  there 
is  any  author  that  teaches,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  both  to 
the  mind  and  the  heart,  the  effential  and  eternal  diftin&ion 
between  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  Henry  Fielding.  He  has  not# 
indeed,  made  his  hero  a  perfect  character ;  but  his  objeft  was 
to  draw  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be;  there 
are  lome  indelicate  fituations  in  his  works;  one  part  in 
u  Tom  Jones,"  the  connexion  of  the  hero  with  Lady  Bel- 
lafton,  is  infamous :  but,  with  fome  human  fpecks,  Field- 
ing is  one  of  the  greateft  teachers  of  moral  truth  and  virtue 
that  the  world  has  ever  leen.  His  reflexions  on  Richard- 
fon  are  ftill  more  abfurcL  Clariffa  is  a  fchool  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  not  only  teaches  virtue,  but  infpires  it.  Sterne, 
we  agree,  is  a  licentious  writer,  and  his  works,  his  fermons 
excepted,  tend  more  to  amufe'  or  debauch  the  fancy,  than 
to  improve  or  refine  the  heart.  Roufleau's  "  Eloile"  will 
never  be  read  with  pleafure  by  a  vicious  woman,  becaufe 
i he  will  not  underftand  it ;  and,  like  the  Song  of  Solomon 
among  the  Jews,  may  be  read  with  fafety  by  a  virtuous  one 
when  lhe  is  thirty  years  of  age. 

Sir 
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Sir  Johri  faawkins'  reflections  6n  the  fortune  6f  phyfician's 
ire  fenfible  and  pertinent;  and,  in  his  deicription  of  the 
perfons  who  compofed  Johnfon's  club,  he  draws  their  cha- 
■rafters  in  -ftriking  colours,  and  gives  much  ufeful  and  agree- 
able anecdote.  The  following  traits  of  Goldfmith  are  en- 
tertaining. 

4  At  the  breaking  up  of  an  evening  at  a  tavern,  he  entreated  the 
company  to  fit  down,  and  told  them,  if  they  would  call  for  another 
bottle;  they  fhould  hear  one  of  his  bons  mots ;  they  agreed,  and  he 
began  thus :  •*  I  was  once  told  that  Sheridan  the  player,  in  order  to 
improve  himfelf  in  ftage-gefhrres,  had  looking  glaffcs,  to  the  number 
Often,  hong  about  his  roonr,  and  that  he  pracTiied  before  them  ;  upon, 
which  I  faid,  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  together.11— The  corn- 
fan  y  were  all  filent:  he  aflced  why  they  did  not  laugh;  which  they  note 
doing,  he,  without  tailing  the  wine,  left  the  room  in  angtr. 

•  He  once  complained  to  a  friend  in  thefe  words :  *•  Mr.  Mart?. 
nelli  is  a  rude  man ;  I  faid,  in  his  hearing,  that  there  were  no  good 
writers  among  the  Italians ;  and  he  faid,  to  one  that  fat  near  him, 
that  J"  was  very  ignorautV 

"  People,"  faid  ne,  "  are  greatly  mrftaken  in  me:  a  notion  goes 
about,  that,  when  I  am  filent,  1  mean  to  be  impudent;  but  I  aiiurfc 
yoo,  gerttlemen,  my  filence  arifes  from  bamfulnefs.'1 

*  Having  one  day  a  call  to  wait  on  the  late  Duke,  then  Earl,  of 
Jtorthtimberland,  I*  found  Goldimith  waiting  for  an  audience  in  an 
cuter  room  3  I  aflced  him  what  had  brought  him  there  :  he  told  me  an 
invitation  from  his  lordihip.  I  made  my  bufineis  as  fliort  as  I  coul& 
and,  as  a  reafon,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Goldfmith  was  waiting  without. 
The  earl  alked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him  ;  I  told  him  I  was, 
adding  what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  him.  I  retired,  and 
ftatd  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him  home.  Upon  his  coming  out,  I 
alked  him  the  refult  of  his  conversation.— "  His  lordfhip,"  fays  h4, 
•♦  told  me  he  had  read  my  poem,"  meaning  •«  The  Traveller,"  "  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it  j  t^iat  he  was  going  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  that,  hearing  that  1  was  a  native  or  that  country,-  he  mould 
be  glad  to  do  me  any  kindnefs."— "  And  what  did  you  anfwer,"  alked 
1,  "  to  this  gracious  offcr  ?"— "  Why,"  faid  he,  "  I  could  fay  no- 
thing but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  that  flood  in  need  of 
help:  as  for  myfelf,  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  p  omifes  of  great 
men ;  1  look  to  the  bookfellers  for  fupport ;  they  are  my  bell  friends, 
and  I  am  not  inclined  to  forfake  them  for  others." 

There  are  fome  anecdotes  of  Johnfon  in  thfs  collection 
whioh  have  not  appeared  in  others.  We  find  that  he  not 
only  believed  in  ghofts  and  apparitions,  but  alfo  in  the 
agency  of  demons  and  witches,  and  in  what  the  vulgar  call 
the  black  art,     He  was  irregular  in  his  attendance  upon  di- 


*  Mr.  Martinclli  is  an  Italian. 
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*ine  worfhip,  6om  afttrpinion  peculiar  to  himfelf;  he  waited 
for  ibme  fecret  impulfe  as  a  motive  to  it. 

He  never  wore  a  watch  till  he  was  fixity  years  of  age;  and 
then  caufed  one  to  be  made  for  hirn  by  Mudge  and  Dfctton, 
which  coft  him  feventeen  guineas,  with  this  infcription  6a 
the  dial-plate,  "  for  the  night  cometh." 

The  ftaff,  or  cudgel,  which  wa$  ftolen  from  Mm  in  the 
file  of  Sky,  and  which  he  intended  to  have  bequeathed  fo  the 
Mufeum,  was  a  prodigious  crab,  fix  feet  in  length,  arid  at 
the  top  a  foot  in  circumference,  which  he  procured  to  be 
made  for  him  in  order  to  cudgel  the  tranflator  of  Oman 

After  the  publication  of  Johnfon's  political  pamphlets, 
his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  propofed  to  bring  him  into  parliament, 
and  had  two  meetings  with  Lord  North  for  that  purpofe. 
The  projeft,  however,  failed  ;  Johnfon  was  loured  at  the 
difappointment,  and  ever  after  fpoke  of  Lord  North  in 
terms  of  feverity.  Sir  John  Hawkins  laments  the  difapr 
©ointment  to  the  public  and  to  pofterity  on  this  occafion,  as 
ne  would  have  purged  the  Houie  of  Commons  of  fuch  bar- 
barifms  as  the  following :  atrui/m;  reciprocity;  line  <>f  con- 
duR ;  blinking  the  que/Hon ;  J  am  hid  to  Jayy  He.  i.  e.  he 
would  have  been  the  fchoolmalter  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

When  Dr,  Johnfon  had  been  ftrUck  with  the  palfy,  he 
was  foon  after  feized  with  a  dropfy,  and  was  in  great  terror 
&nd  concern  about  the  ftate  of  his  foul;  accordingly  h$ 
"paffed  a  whole  day  in  failing,  penitence,  and  prayer;  next 
'morning  he  evacuated  water  to  the  amount  of  ttventy  pints, 
and  his  dropfy  decreafed.  As  he  had  never  made  fuch  a  cor 
>ious  libation  to  the  water  nymphs  before,  he  afked  Sir 
lohn  Hawkins   what  he  thought  of  it?    The  fagacious 

night  replied,  that/God  had  certainly  wrought  at  Miracle; 
and  that  it  would  be  little  lefs  than  criminal  to  afCribe  it  to 
natural  cauies.  Dr.  Johnlon  readily  acquiefced,  and  cried 
put  repeatedly,  *c  it  is  wonderful!  it  is  very  wonderful!**  It 
would  be  pretumptuous  in  us  to  dlfpute  the  decifion  of  two 
fuch  learned  men  as  Dr.  Johnfon  and  his  biographer* ;  we 
can  only  fay,  that  we  have  often  heard  of  predeftinating 
grace,  preventing  grace,  efficacious  grace,  ana  co-operating 
grace;  but  that  dii/retic  grace  is  not  once  mentioned, 
either  in  the  fyftems  of  Bellarmine  or  TUrretine.  Sceptics 
too  will  affirm,  that  it  would  have  been  a  much  greater  mi* 
racle  if  the  eternal  Demiourgos  had  ftept  afide  from  the  go- 
vernment of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thoufand  million 
pf  worlds  to  affift  a  lexicographer  to  pafs  his  water  a  little 

more 
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more  copioufly  and  comfortably  than  ufual.  But  there  Is 
no  end  to  the  obje&ions  of  fcepticifm. 

After  fuffering  many  cruel  afflictions,  and  lingering  tor- 
tures, both  of  body  and  mind,  it  appears  at  laft  that  Dr. 
Johnfon  died — by  his  own  hands.  He  ordered  his  fervant 
to  take  a  cafe  of  lancets  out  of  his  cabinet ;  and,  chufing  one 
of  them,  conveyed  it  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  his  arm 
was  feen  to  move.  Upon  this  they  turned  down  the  bed- 
clothes, and  faw  a  great  effufion  of  blood,  which  foon 
flopped.  Soon  after  he  Seized  a  pair  of  fciffars  that  lay  in  a 
drawer  by  him,  and  plunged  them  deep  in  the  calf  of  each 
leg.  He  then  fell  into  a  dozing,  which  carried  him  off. 
TVlr.  CruikShank  conje&ured  that  he  loft  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  blood  ;  and  it  was  obferved  that  this  dozing  carried  him 
off.  Sir  John  Hawkins  lays  he  has  no  doubt  that  this  ad 
was  not  done  to  haften  his  death,  but  to  difcharge  the  water 
lie  conceived  to  be  in  his  legs.  We  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. But  fome  readers,  who  refleft  that,  after  the  firft 
inciSion,  there  was  a  copious  •ffufion  of  bloody  may  be.  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  made  a  fecond  and  a 
deeper  one  in  order  to  difcharge  water*  Why  this  anec7 
dote  has  been  fo  long  concealed  from  the  public,  or  why  it 
las  been  revealed  at  all,  appear  equally  unaccountable.  We 
wifli  Sir  John  Hawkins  had  been  dozing  when  his  pen  was 
employed  in  this  pajrt  of  the  hiftory. 

There  is  one  circumftance  very  honourable  to  Dr.  Johnfon 
jecorded  by  this  biographer.  On  the  receipt  of  an  anony- 
mous letter,  charging  him  with  his  arrogant  and  contemp- 
tuous behaviour  in  company,  his  partialities,  prejudices,  and 
ferocious  manners,  fo  far  from  being  offended,  he  placed  it 
in  the  moft  conspicuous  part  of  his  cabinet,  and  difcovered 
marks  of  penitence  and  improvement  in  his  fubSequent 
manners. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir  John  Hawkins*  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon 
Ss  the  mofl  multifarious,  miscellaneous,  tedious,  and  minute 
compofition  that  has  ever  been  fubmitted  to  the  public 
view.  He  poffefles  neither  animation  nor  correftnefs,  ex- 
pansion of  intellect,  nor  elegance  of  tafte.  At  the  lame  time 
we  refpeft  the  man,  and  difcover  in  his  work  many  gleams 
of  good  fenfe,  and  openings  of  humanity,  fometimes  checked 
by  ignorance,  and  fometimes  by  prejudice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  biographers  of  Johnfon 
have  difcovered  the  leaft  trait  of  tendernefs  to  their  deceafed 
friend ;  the  defiderium  chart  capitis,  which  is  the  firft  fea- 
ture of  affectionate  remembrance.  General  admiration  they 
often  exprefi;  but  every  fa&  which  they  adduce,  or  obferv- 
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at  ion  which  they  make,  deft roys  their  theory.  We  never 
rife  from  any  of  his  biographers  who  does  not  l*flen  him  in 
our  efteem,  and  leave  him  the  objeft  of  ridicule.  It  is 
happy,  however,  for  the  London  bookfellers,  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  an  author's  charadter  does  not  always  detract  from 
the  fale  of  his  works. 

As  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  fat  in  judgment  on  wits  and 
critics,  he  need  not  be  furprifed  that  wits  and  critics  fhouU 
lit  in  judgment  on  him. 

Art.  IV,  Inquiries  concerning  Lettres  de  Cachet;  the  Confer 
quences'of  arbitrary  Imprifonment ;  and  a  Hifiory  of  the  1m- 
conveniences,  Di/lrejfes,  and  Sufferings  of  State  Prifoners- 
Written  in  the  Dungeon  of  the  Caftle  of  Fincennes,  by  the 
Count  de  Mirabeau.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Tranjlator.  8vo. 
2  vols,    i os.   Robin fons.    London,  1787.* 

THE  publication  of  this  work,  if  we  be  rightly  informed, 
has  been  prohibited  in  France ;  and,  indeed,  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  never  can  be  exercifed  in  a  manner  more  danger-* 
ous  to  the  principles  of  monarchical  government  than  by 
produ&ions  of  this  kind,  which  boldly  aflert  the  rights  of 
iubje&s  againft  the  violence  of  defpotifm.  Arbitrary  im- 
prifonment has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  mod  common  engine 
of  tyranny,  and  is  the  laft  which  abfolute  power  will  ever 
be  induced  to  relinquish.  'In  the  work  now  before  us,  the 
unfortunate  but  fpirited  author  examines  into  the  found- 
ation of  this  afiumed  prerogative  of  the  French  king; 
evincing,  by  hiftorical  evidence,  that  arbitrary  imprifon- 
ment was  unknown  to  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  been  introduced,  in  modern  times,  by  the  il- 
legal encroachments  of  the  foverei^n  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  With  fuch  jealoufy  did  the  conftitution  of  France 
regard  perfonal  freedom,  that  her  princes  have  fucceifively  ' 
engaged,  by  formal  laws,  not  to  detain  any  of  their  fubjefts 
as  prifoners  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  bring* 
ing  them  to  trial ;  but  the  rigour  of  this  ancient  ordinance 
was  relaxed  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  and,  fince  that 
time,  the  obfervance  of  it  depends  entirely  on  the  pleafure 
of  the  crown. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  this  fubjedt,  the  Count  de  Mira- 
beau appeals  not  only  to  the  hiftorical  and  legal  documents 
of  the  nation,  but  to  the  fuperior  authority  of  the  general 
laws  of  reafon,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  right,  and 
the  indifpenfable  conditions  of  every  human  aflociation.*' 

He 
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He  traice*  the  origin  of  the  right  pfpuniflimeot,  mi  fltff*» 
that  the  exercife  of  juftice  is  abfohuely  incompatible  witl* 
the  practice  of  arbitrary  ipiprifonmerit,  Jt  would  be  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  adduced  in  the 
profecution  of  the  inquiry:  tljey  are  in  general  founded  in 
a  juft  conception  of  politics,  and  difcover  no  left  an  extent 
of  phiiofophical  obfervatipn,  than  a  generous  and  aimoit 
entnufiaftic  ardour  in  favour  of  public  liberty.  By  this  no- 
ble principle,  it  is  probable,  our  author  is  actuated  when  he! 
totally  diflents  from  the  opinion  of  M.  Montefquieu,  "  that 
"  there  are  certain  caics  where  it  may  be  neceflary  to  put 
u  a  momentary  veil  on  liberty,  as  it  was  a  cuftom  to  con-* 
«c  ceal  the  ftatues  of  the  gods."  .  The  Count  4e  Mirabeau 
ihfifts  that  this  celebrated  writer  has  embellished  a  very  falfe 
maxim  by  an  impofing  image.  This  decilion  is,  perhaps, 
not  entirely  conformable  to  the  fuggeftions  of  unbiased  avid 
deliberate  fentiment.  Salus  papult  Juprema  lex,  is  a  maxim 
which  cannot  be  called  in  queftioh;  and  which,  indeed,  has- 
been  adopted,  in  great  emergencies,  by  governments  the 
moft  remote,f  rom  defpotic  ;  yet,  according  to  our  author's 
principle,  it  cannot,  however  much  indicated,  be  admitted 
in  any  poflible  cafe.  The  Count  de  Mirabeau  fupports  his 
opinion  by  condemning  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  oftra- 
cifm,  which  he  feems  to  think  that  M.  de  Montefquieu  had 
particularly  in  view.  But  there  is  no  reafon  for  confining 
the  allufion  of  that  author  to  the  government  of  Athens ;  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  violent  resources  in  other  ftates,  and 
may  even  be  extended  to  the  creation  of  the  dictatorial 
power  at  Rome.  There  can,  however,  be  no  fimilarity 
between  the  oftracifm  at  Athens,  and  the  lettres  de  cachet 
of  a  French  monarch:  the  former,  though  generally  the 
refult  of  faftion  or  caprice,  was  the  act  of  a  number  of 
citizens ;  but  the  latter  that  of  one  man,  peculiarly  ex- 
pofed  to  artifice  a«dmifreprefentation;  himleu,likewife,  not 
a  cafual  and  temporary  demagogue,  but  the  hereditary  ty- 
rant of  his  counf  ry. 

The  moft  intereftine:  part  of  this  work  is  the  curfory 
view  of  the  French  hiSory,  from  Philip  le  Bel  to  the  pre> 
feitf  time;  during  which  period  it  is  certain  that  France 
fcas  been  fubje&ed,  with  few  interruptions,  to  a  deplorable 
feries  of  bad  kings ;  among  whom  our  author  fcruples  not 
to  affign  a  very  eminent  rank,  in  barbariim  and  depravity, 
to  the  celebrated  Lewis  XIV.  We  /hall  prefent  our  readers 
with  fome  detached  extracts  from  this  chapter,    .     .     '       , 

*  I  find,  in  the  firft  place,  the  exceffive  diffipations,  the  atrocious 
\t  the  iaitepiWe  rigpur,  of  Philip  le  Bel;  a  prince  devoid  of 
%  faith, 
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faith,  infatiable  of  power  and  money,  cruel  and  vindiclive  j  who  via* 
Japed  all  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  individuals  $  who  forced,  to 
aimed  general  revolt,  every  order,  and  all  parties  of  the  date ;  and 
whom  a  premature  death  alone  could  fave  from  that  abyfs  of  misfor- 
tunes and  humiliations  that  his  faults  and  his  crimes  had  hollowed  un- 
der his  throne. 

'  His  foo,  during  a  momentary  reign,  ihewed  .hirafelf  the  beir  of 
his  avarice.     Wholly  taken  up  in  gratifying  that  vile  paffion,  he  fa- 
crificed  to  it  engagements,  promifes,  rights,  honour,  judice;  and  fiat-, 
tered  his  wretched  people  with  a  falfe  and  delufive  liberty. 

*  Philip  le  Long,  more  able  and  better  intentioned,  did  not  how* 
ever  abandon  (he  arbitrary  fydems  of  his  predeceiTors.  He  proditutes 
tjje  magidracy  by  continuing  the  fhameful  commerce  of  the  venality 
of  employments;  he  attempts  toeti.abiiih  impoiitions  on  his  own  au- 
thority; relinoutfhes  his  project  only  from  the  dread  of  a  general  de- 
fection; and  lives  too  fhort  a  time  to  alleviate  the  evils  under  which. 
France  was  labouring.  That  country,  fays  Bolingbroke,  which  requires 
only  a  fupportable  government  to  be  rich  and  happy,  fo  much  has  na- 
ture done  for  her. 

'  Charles  le  Bel  tramples  his  people  under  foot  as  much  as  his  fa- 
ther  and  his  brothers ;  and  perifhes,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  which 
merits  very  little  regret.  Providence,  fays  Mezerai,  did  not  permit 
the  pofterity  of  him  who  had  plundered  France  by  exactions  and  via- 
lences,  unheard-of  before  his  reign,  to  reach  the  age  of  man- 
hood. 

-  *  In  the  obdurate,  and  grafping,  and  violent,  and  defpotic  Phi- 
lip VI.  were  united  all  the  baled  vices  of  the  Valois.  A  falfe  coiner, 
an  infatiable  publican,  he  let  loofe  upon  his  fubje&s  all  the  innumerable 
calamities  engendered  of  the  new  born  hydra  of  the  exchequer.  I  re- 
mark, under  his  reign,  the  difadrous  murder  of  fourteen  gentlemen  of 
Britanny  and  Normandy,  come  to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the  king, 
under  the  public  faith,  and  beheaded  without  any  form  of  judice. 

'  The  punifhment  of  the  Compte  d'£u,  executed  without  trial  or- 
judgment;  the  conhTcation  of  his  edates,  divided  among  his  favour- 
ites i  the  perfidious  detention  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  matiacrc 
of  his  friends;  have  fixed  an  indelible  dain  on  the  reign  of  John, 
the  mod  paflionate,  the  mod  arbitrary,  the  mod  imprudent  of  men* 
who  overwhelmed  France  with  evils,  and  covered  her  with  dis- 
grace. 

'  Madnefs,  ftupidity,  ambition,  ferocioufnefs,  in  a  few  moments 
deftroy  what  the  wifdom  and  perieverance  of  Charles  V.  bad  been 
able  to  effect.  The  kingdom  is,  for  foity  years,  a  prey  to  the  mo& 
dreadful  fufferings •  from  thence  dates  the  horrid  practice  of  judging 
by  commidioners,  hateful  fatellites  4>f  defpotifro,  who  never  found  any  • 
nan  innocent  who  was  accufed  by  the  minider :  then  liberty  is  op- 
prefled,  even  in  the  fan&uary  of  judice,  by  manoeuvres  of  authority, 
till  then  unknown,  but  fince  lo  multiplied  :  then  Charles  VI.  dishe- 
rits has  fon  in  favour  of  the  enemy  of  the1  French  ;  and,  had  they  fore- 
feen  the  paffive  obedience  required  from  them  at  this  day,  the  blood  of 
the  royal  houie  would  have  been  lor  ever  excluded  from  the  throne.  .  . 

*  A* 
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•  A»  the  reward  of  the  fidelity  of  this  generous  nation,  that 
Charles  VII.  wbofe  memory  we  revere  as  if  it  were/or  us,  and  nvitb- 
#*/  us  that  he  conquered  the  kingdom,  Charles  VII.  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  turbulent  circumflanccs  by  which  it  was  agitated  ,  {takes  a 
mortal  blow  at  our  liberties:  the  national  right  of taxing  itfelf  is  now 
only  an  illation ;  regular  and  handing  troops  paid  in  money*  which  is 
Sufficient-  to  render  them  die  partrians  of  the  moft  terrible  dtfpotifm  ; 
landing- troops,  I  fay,  menace  and.  enflave  a  people,-' wfcofe  chiefs 
were  corrupted,  that  they  might  be  burtheacd  at  difcfetkm. 

•-Thus  was  the  way  pared  for  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XI.  an  unna- 
tural fon,  a  bad  rather,  a  barbarous  brother;  an  ungrateful  mailer, 
adangerous  friend,  an  implacable  and  perfidious  enemy ;  a  prince  full' 
of  artifice,  cruel,  devoid  of  feafibihtv,  a  ltranger  to  every  principle 
of  juftice,  without  any  idea  of  decency ;  who  djfiiained  all  thofe  re* 
fraints  which  the  fentiment  of  honour*  or  the  defire  of  glory,  impofe 
even  on  the  ambitious ;  who  took  a  delight  in  inventing  new  and  lin- 
gering punifiiments,  the  better  to  torment  thofe  he  hated,  and  above 
a|l  the  nobles;  who  made  of  the  executioner  Triftan  his  deaf  eft  fa- 
vourite, his  moft  trufty  fatellite,  informer,  witnefs,  judge,  and  murderer 
of  his  victims.  ' 

•  Charles  VIII.  without  talents,  and  without  virtues,  immolates  his 
fubjecls  with  all  the  prefumption,thc  precipitation,  and  the  wantorinclY 
of  ignorance,  to  the  prettnfions  he  had  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
from  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  Under  his  reign  commence  thofe  unfor* 
tunate  wars  of  Italy,  which  have  given  the  molt  fatal  blow  to  French  • 
liberty,  and  even  to  the  liberty  of  all  Europe,  by  rendering  neceJTary 
the  practice  of  regular  troops,  the  various  expedients  of  finance,  and 
the  illegal  and  unbounded  augmentation  of  the  royal  revenues. 

•  The  ruinous  prodigalities  of  Francis  I.  his  unflrilfulnefs,  his  arbi- 
trary, and  fometimes  barbarous,  tranfports,  brings  France  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and,  to  expiate  fo  many  faults,  he  only  governs  it  with 
the  more  feverity.  He  firft  ftraightened  the  liberty  of  the  preft,  thr 
commerce  of  human  thoughts,  fa  precious  a  refource  for  every  upright 
adminiflrator ;  he  retrains  that  public  cenfure,  fo  ufeful,  that  Louis . 
XII.  permitted  it  to  extend  even  to  his  perfon :  he  arrogates  to  him- 
felf  the  right  of  difpofing  of  the  facerdotal  dignities;  a  liberty  not  un- 
heard of,  but  always  criminal,  and  tending  rapidly  to  defpotifm ;  he  * 
negotiates  this  traffic  with  thefiiffiop  of  Rome,  who,  though  himfelf 
elected  by  his  brethren,  raviihed  the  rights  of  election  of  prelates  from 
thofe  who  held  it  by  the  decrees  of  the  church ;  and,  betraying  it  by 
this  unworthy  prevarication,  dared  to  barter  a  right  which  he  never* 
Bad.  This  inconfiderate  prince,  in  fhort,  opens  up  that  frightful 
fcene  of  atrocities,  by  which  fanaticifm  has  incefiandy  imbrued  our 
country  with  blood  for  a  whole  century. 

'  Charles  IX.  came  to  the  throne;  and  this  infernal  monfler  exe- 
cutes, at  his  entrance  into  manhood,  what  Caligula  only  had  defired ; 
he  meditate*,  with  the  moil  profound  wickednefs,  the  moll  abomin- 
able, perfidy;  he  fullies  France  with  an  eternal  crime ;  he  extermin- 
ates, at  one  blow,  one  hundred  thoufand  of  his  fulgeclsj  in  the  num- 
ber of  whom  fell  one  of  our  greateft  men,  the  only  man,  perhaps,  who. 
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has  ever  laboured  in  earned  to  give  us  a  free  confutation,;  and 
Charles  XI  has  been  praifed  daring  his  life,  and  after  his  death  V 

*  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  courfe  of  too  long  a  reign,  by  outrages  of 
every  kind,  puts  the  lad  hand  to  the  work  of  defpotifm,  A  haugnty 
fultan,  who  never  knew  any.  other  role  than  his  will,  and  dared  to 
ereft  St  into  law ;  who  ruled  his  people  by  lettres  de  cachet,  arid  made 
them  fly  beyond  the  feas;  who  combined  with  the  follies  of  arbitrary 
power  the  furies  of  intolerance,  and  forbadfc,  under -pain  of  the  galleys, 
and  of  confiscation,  his  fubjefts,  Frenchmen  $  men,  in  fhort,  to  leav* 
the  kingdom,  whilft  he  was  torturing  a  million  of  them  with  the  fword 
of  fanaricifm ;  (a  new  Saint  Bartholomew,  almoft  as  odious,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  fatal  than  the  former,  which  delivered  over  three 
millions  more  of  feclaries  to  the  outrages  of  his  janiflaries) ;  who  wiihed 
to  compel  a  free  people  to  take  back  a  tyrant ;  who  Sacrificed  twenty 
millions  of  men  to  what  they  do  not  blaih  to  call  his  glory,  and 
took  this  fenfelefs  motto,  feul  contre  tous>  alone  againft  all  Unpity- 
ing  extortioner,  who  devoted  his  nation  to  all  the  fifcal  horrors  occa- 
fioned  by  fifty  years  battles ;  who  cruftied  it  with  his  orientation,  and 
involved  it  for  ever,  ftill  lefs  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  imports, 
than  from  their  pernicious  form,  and  the  onflulfulnefs  of  his  admi- 
niftration ;  who  the  firft  eftablifhed  by  authority  dire  A  impofitions,  and 
loaded  the  ftate,  in  twenty  years,  with  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  an- 
nuities (rentes) ;  who  gave  the  example  of  thefe  money-edi&s,  fince 
multiplied  under  fo  many  forms,  and  collected  a  crowd  of  infatiable 
farmers,  become  neceiTary  from  their  very  robberies,  and  who  can  give 
the  law  to  the  defpot ;  foolifh  adminiftrator,  who  facrificed  the  natu- 
ral, and  almoft  incalculable,  riches  of  his  country  to  the  ruinous  illu- 
fions  of  mercantile  interefts,  totally  forgetting  the  true  employ  of  com- 
merce and  of  .money,  and  the  fimpleft  notions  of  natural  order ;  who 
encouraged  the  moft  deftruclive  luxury,  that  of  decoration,  and  the 
traffic  of  money,'  which,  ruins  agriculture,  corrupts  thd  manners,  and 
efcapes  taxation ;  who  had  conftantly  recourfe  to  ufury>  tb  changes  in 
the  coin,  to  forced  reductions  of  intereft,  to  alienations  of  the  domain, 
to  every  imaginable  extortion,  to  engagements  impoffible  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  mod  violent  and  the  moil  ruinous  expedients.  Bftnd 
dulipater !  who  created,  for  two  millions  of  employments,'  a  terrible 
impoft,  under  la  ridiculous  difguife,'  and  who  left  upwards  of  four  mil- 
lions pf  debt ;  a  king,  who  knew  fo  little  of  men,  whatever  may  be 
faid  of  "him*,  that  when  he  would  form  them,  as  he  called  it,  he 
leaped  nothing  from  his  preemption  and  his  efforts  but  misfortunes 
and  difgrace  ;  who  knew  fo  little  of  true  grandeur  as  to  provoke  the 
meaneft,  the  moft  difgufting*  and  moft  foolifh  flatteries  t  who  carried 
his  egottfm  fo  far  as  that  one  of  the  counfcls,  which,  in  his  profound 
wifdom,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  grand  children*  was,  to  attach  hiihfelf 
,to,jiobody;  who  was  fo  infolentiy  vain,  who  fo  openly  defpifeji  the 
nation,  at  that  period  illuftrious  f rom  fo  many  great  men,  that,  after 
corrupting  it*  by  the  fcandal  of  his  court,  and  his  own  perfonal  exam- 
ple, he  dared  to  nominate  for  its  matters  the  fruits  of  his  debauches; 
a  man;  iri  fhort,  in  whorn  every  thing  marked  mediocrity,  except  his 
character,  which  was  more  Angular  than  great,  if,  however,  there  did 
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hot  enter  into  Itlnore.  affecTation  than  lirijguferify;  and  ttfat  forttfne, 
.which  placed  his  reign  in  the  moft  brilliant  epocha,  perhaps,  of  aft 
the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind.  .  •  .  .  Behold  the  monarch  wHom 
We  ftill  call  Louis  le  Grand!' 

It  reflects  no  fmall  honour  on  the  moderation  arid  'mag- 
nanimity of  the  Count  de  Mirabeaii,  that,  in  defcribing 
the  economy  of  ftate  prifons  in,  France,  and  particularly 
the  dungednof  Vincennes,  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  a 
Victim  to  the  rigours  of  arbitrary  imprifonment,  he  is  to- 
tally filent  on  his  own  fufferings.  The  interests  of  hu- 
|nariity,  more  than  perfonal  referftment,  appear  to  be  the 
motives  of  his  conduct:  and,  with  a  delicacy  Which  rn- 
creafes  our  eiteem  and  admiration, ! he  gives  onfy'fc  general, 
but  indeed  a  pathetic  account  of  the  horrible  cnieltfcs  ex- 
ercifed  in  thofe  manfions  of  mi'fery  and  defpair.  Had  the 
tranflator  favoured  the  public  with  fome  memoirs  of  thta 
unfortunate  nobleman,  they  muft  have  proved  acceptable  to 
many  readers.  The  work  Contains  an  animated  appeal  to 
fche  paffions,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  of  his  country- 
men, on  the  injuftice  of  arbitrary  impriforrment ;  arid  hid  ft 
been  written  unde^r  a  priricfe  Of  lefs  mildnefs  of  difpofition 
than  the  prefent  fovefeign,  arid  before  the  naticfti  was  re- 
conciled to  the  moil  important  violations  of  public  freedtmf, 
it  might  have  excited  a  fpirit  of  general' revolt,  and  ihakeh 
■  the  pillars  of  monarchy. 

f  -      -  -  „ 

Art.  V.  An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  Swingings  employed  as 
a  Remedy  •  in  the  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  He&ic  Fever. 
With  an  Introductory' Letter  to  Str  Jofeph  Batiks*  Bart.  Pte- 
Jjdent  of  the  Royal  Society.  KBy  James  Carmichael  *8trhf99 
M.D.'RR.S.  PhyficianEkirdordinatyiohis'Mdje^ 
*s.'6d.    ftitched.    Johnfon.    London,  'lffi. 

.CAILlNG/has  beep  for  many  ages  recommended  in  tie 
^  cure  of  .confaraptions.  But,,  from  the  combination  of 
circtfmftance9  which  accompany  it,  various  conjectures  have 
been  formed  withrefpeft  to  the  true  caufe  of  the  beneficial 
effefts  afcribed  to  this  celebrated  remedy.  Some  phyficians, 
as  Dr.  Smith  obfefves,  havV  imputed  tfieitt  to  the'latubritfr 
'of  the  fea  air,  and  to  the /Change  of  dtt  fbthers  fuppofe  i 
Virtuerto  Be  communicateel  from  the  tar  and  rofin  *6f  thfe 
tliip;  tffe^eciffiarity  oT:the  exergife  SkVife:h^  riot'efcape'd 
Attention ;  whilft  many  hpe  imagined  that  tKe^ioIe  advan- 
tage of  j&fllng  arofe  from  fhe  ficknejfs  and  vomiting,  whicji 
t^e  motion  oi  a  Thfp  af  fea  ufiially  occasions*    , 

Dr. 
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Dr. /SlbytK examines  thefe  'different  opinions  briefly,  and 
~ln.a«fatisfa4fte»y  manner  He  particularly  » mentions  thofe 
of  Dr.  Gitehrift  and-Dr.  Ruffel,  both  of  w&om  \vefetgreat 
advocates  for  the  falubrity  of  fea^air;  and'the  latter  alio  for 
-that  of  fea-water.  To  the  authority  of  thefe  writers  Dn 
Smyth  oppofes  firft  his  own  e&perience,  'd&claring  «that,.a£- 
tfer  having  refided  nihe'fummers  on  the  iea-coatf,  he  is  per* 
;fuaded,  from  obfervation,  thatthefea-air  is  coriftantly.pre* 
judicial  to  the  he&ic  -and  confumptive,  andieven  to  thofe 
-who  have* any  tendency  to'thefe  complaints.  In  connrm*- 
ationof  this  remark,  he  produces  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Knojjj 
:who  has.pradlifed  for  many  years  zt  Scarborough;  and  of 
,-Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  has  obferved  fimilar  effe&s  of  fhe  fea- 
<air  at  Brighthehnftone ;  with  the  additional  tefiimony  of  a 
<foreign  phyfician,  Dr.  Ciciri,  of  Milan,  who  has  informed 
k>ur  author  that  the  preferitpra&ice  of  the  Italian  phyficiarts 
;(a  pra&ice  which  he  fuppoles  to  be  founded- on  experience*) 
*is, <to  remove  confumptive  patients  from  the  fea-coaft  to' 
*the  interior  parts  df  the  country.  The  iflind  of  Madeira, 
It  is  likewife  obferved,  'notwithstanding  its  temperate  lati- 
tude, and  the  great  equality  of  its  climate,  is.  very  un- 
favourable  to  iperfons   whofe   lungs    are  'materially  .iri- 

,Jured.  -  ,  .',   ,'"'... 

Thefeftkndny  addw&Uby  our  author  on  this  fubjedt  itev 
■doubtlefs  reipeftable,  but  perhaps  not  entirely  decifive.    It 
is  well  known' that,  in  maritime  fituations,  the* air- which  is 
*feithed "by  ffte  inhabitants  is  not  alwajs  that  of  thefea. 
The  nature  of  the  air,  in  fuch  places,  depends  upon  the 
ncouHe  of  the  winds.    At  Scarborough,  the  atmofphere  can 
-hardly  be  confideiied  as  fea-air,  unlefs  when  the  wind  blows 
ifrom^aneaflerly. point ;  fcnd,  in  that  cafe,  there  feems  to  be 
'fuffieient  cauie -fbr  the  '  exacerbation  of /phthifical  eom- 
-plaints,  "without  fuppofing  arty  noxious  influence  in  the  fea- 
fcir.     Margate,  where  Dr.  Smyth  himfelf  appearsr.to  htfvte 
collected  his1  experience,  :i$'mu<sh  in  the  fame  predteament,; 
•And  with  regard  to  Brighthelmftone,  the  fcene  of  SirLttcas 
«-Pepys?s  bbffervations,  the*  air  from  the  fea  is  brought  only  by 
a  ioutherfy iwind,  which,  fcotn'the  vapours  thatufiiaily  at>- 
-tendii^Jc^onkit  be.  considered  ta&  falubrious..  .  The  local  fili- 
ations mentioned  afford  fuch  doubtful  or  ambiguous  infe- 
-jrencga,,  that  .we  wiflv our  author  ha4  confirmed  his  opinion 
teifF&ing  t^he  falubrity  of  fea-air  to  confumptive  patients 
fby  fimiiar  obfervatiom  made  at  other  places  on  the.  coaft,  par- 
-ticnlarlythe  weftern.    Until  fuch  confirmation  be  obtained* 
•we  qxiefti<*>n  whether  th«  hyp&t&efis  is  fuppofted  by  fuoh»a 
*deg*ee*'ief  &viderice-a^is:ftiffic4ent  io  invalidate  ;the-corAb*nrtl 
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authority'  bdtti  tyfianciefrt  and  moAtt n  writer*,  in  favour  of 
,a  diffdrfcht  opinion  ;  though  we  entirely  agree  with  our  au- 
thor, "  that  the  opinions,  both  of  afncients  and  moderns, 
"  on  this  fubje&j,  have  been  rather;  the  offspring  of  theory 
"  pr.  fashion  than  the  rcfult  of  anyfi^ced  principle,  or  accu- 
«  rate  prpcefe  of  reasoning," 

-  it  feems  highly  protubk,  as  our  author,  fufpcfts,  that  the 
dfe&of  failing  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  fea-air ; 
and  io  fax  as»this  affertion  can  be  evinced  from  a  fingle  in* 
ftance,  the  following  cafe  is  extremely  appofite  to  the  pur- 
pofe.' 

*  A  young  lady  was  lent  to  Margate,  with  fymptoms  of  a  pul- 
monary phthyfis,  which  foon  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  diftemper.  I  advifed  her  parents,  by  whom 
I  was  confuted,  to  quit  the  place,  and  to  go  with  their  daughter  to 
fome  inland  and  warmer  fituation ;  bat,  finding  that  my  advice  could 
not  be  immediately  complied  wkh,  I  requefted,  that,  while  .fhe  re- 
mained at  Margate,  (he  {hould,  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  fail 
for  fome  hours  every  morning*  The  immediate  benefit  fhe  received 
by  doing  fo,  was  truly  furprifing;  for  frequently  after  fhe  had  paged  a 
veryreftlefs  uight,  and  when  v--?ak  and  loW  from  the  colliquative 
morning  fweating,  the  boat  had  fcarcely  got  out  of  the  harbour  before 
her  ftrength  and  fpirits  revived ;  her  cough,  at  other  times  con- 
flant  and  troubleibme,  entirely  left  her,  and  fhe  remained  free  from  it 
wlitlii  the  continued  on  board ;  but  rio  fooner  Was  fhe  on  fhore,  than 
this,  as  well  as. the  other  fymptoms,  again  returned.  The  failing 
never  caufed  ficknefs  or  vomiting;  whether  the  pulfe  was  affiled  by 
it  or  not,.!  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay;  for,  not  luipefling  at  the  time 
that  this  could  poflibly  happen,  I  did  not  think  of  examining  it/ 

.  The  author,  fatisfied  that  the  advantage  derived,  from 
failing  ought' not  to  be  afcribed  to  any  falubrity  of  the  feaJ- 
air,  proceeds  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  other  cauies 
affigned ;  and.  we  think  that  he  very  clearly  refutes  the 
whole  of  thefe  allegations,,  at  the  fame  time  tfia,t  he  efta- 
blifhes  a  new,  but  obvious  diftin&ion  between  motion  and 
.exercife..  The  former  of  thefe  a^  totally  independent  of 
any  mufcular  exertion,,  is  only  implied  in. failing  and  fwing- 
ing,  to  which  the  author  adds  aerofiation.  His  observations 
on  thfli  peculiar  effe&s  of  motion,  contrafted  with  exercife, 
are  worthy  of  attention ;  and  therefore  we  fhall  Jay  them  be- 
fore our  readers.  :'•;'•'', 

•  Hy  motion,  when  contrafted  with  exercHe,  we  mean  motion  not 
neceflarily  accompanied  with  any  agitation,  or  foccuffion  of  tne  bojly, 

•  and  which  is; totally  independent  6f  any  mufcular  exertion.     The  two 

.  moft  obvious  examples  of  this  are  failing  and  fwinging,  to  which,  poffi- 

,  bly,  a  third  may  be  added,  viz.  aeroftation;  this  being  likewi Vera  me* 

thod  of  conveying  an  animal  with  .great  velocity  through,  the  afmo- 

'■'.'..  fphere, 
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fphere,  j*fth*nt,&e  finalleft  ^portion  of  *••  own  fomn,  *r  tyen  con. 
fcioufeofs  of  motion;  hot, .^,the  expencd  and  hazard  iftr— ling  fuch 
experiment*  preclude  them  from  being  applicable  to  the  purpofesof 
medicine,,  or.  of  common  life*  they  mull  always  remain  more  a  matter 
of  curipfity  than  of  ufc.    I^fhall  therefore  confide  rnv&If,  in  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  to  failing  and  fwinging,  two  kinds  of  motion  with 
whofe  eiFecls  we  are  better  acquainted,  andoetween  which  a  very  ibid 
analogy  will  be  found.    Moft  perfons  anaccoftonted  to  failing  art  at 
firftafecled  with  giddinefs,  ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  fymptom*  eri» 
dently  the  direct  and  immediate  confeqoence  of  the  unnfaal  motion, 
and  which,': generally  fpeakuig,  are  fevere  in  proportion  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  irritability  of  the  individual.     But  if  motion  can  thus  occafion 
fbcji  extraordinary  effects  on  the  human  frame,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
fuppofe  that  it  inay  likewife  be  the  caufe  o?  others,  which,  being  lefs 
remarkable, 'have  been  lefs  attended  to?.    I  have  already  given  one 
example  in  fupport,  of  this  opinion,  where  the  motion  of  failing  had 
an  immediate  effect  in  removing,  or  at  leaft  in  fufpertdhig,  the  action 
of  coughing.     But  the  effect  of  motion  is  not  confined  to  the  lungs; 
the  heart  alfo  feels  its  influence,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequency  of 
die  pulfc  being  fometimes  leiTened  by  ir.     Dr,  Gilchrift,  without  fuf- 
peeling  the  caufe,  has  recorded  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this,  which 
was  communicated  to  him  by  a  phyfickn,  who  travelled  with  a  young 
nobleman  ill  of  ^pulmonary  confumption.    It  was  remarked  that  the 
pulfc  of  fhe  patient,  after  he  had  been  a  few  days  at  Tea,  during  a 
fliort  voyage  from  JWarfeilles  to  Malta,  was  reduced  in  frequency  from 
90  or  106  to  80.  But  to  convince  even  the  mod  fceftlcal  that  the  irrit- 
ation which  excites  coughing  may  be  removed,  and  the  puHHeffened  Ht 
frequency,  by  motion  alone,  it  mud  furely  be  thought  Sufficient  evi* 
dence  if  f  (hew  that  tfcefe  effects  are  produced  not  only  by  failing;  but 
alfo  by  fwinging,  the  motion  of  which  is  extremely  fimilarto  that  of 
failing,  though  refembling  it  in  no  other  particular/ 

•  The  intimation  contained  in  this  extfaft,  relative  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  fwinging,  is  afterwards  confirmed  by 
fourteen  cafes  of  confumptive  or  heftic' patients,  admitted  at 
the  Middlesex- hi ofpital  during  the  fummer  of  the  year 
1785,  It  appears,  in  general,  that  the  motion  of  fwinging. 
reduces  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  leiTens  febrile  heat,  Im- 
pends or  prevents  coughing,  and*  promotes  expc&pratlon. 
From  the  analogy,  therefore,  between  the  motion  anS  the: , 
fedative  effects  "of  fwinging  and  failing,  Dr,  Smyth  infer*  z 
complete  explanation  of  <he  benefit  anting  from  lea  voyages 
in  the  aire  of  pulmonary  complaints  and  heftic  fever ;  and 
he  concludes  with  the  following  comparison  of  their  relative 
advantages. 

'  •  Jt  is  evident,  at  firH  fight,  that  failing  has  the  fuperiority  over 
fwinging  in  this  particular,  that  the  motion  is  continued  night  and  day, 
both  when  we  deep  and  when  we  wake;  and  that,  beficfes  this  per- 
manency of  motion,  a  change  of  climate  may  he  obtained;  and  thus 
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the.  pfttient&rwhjlfoht  as  puritirag.  one*  mode  of  reffeft  may  obtafo 
afbothffr»i  pmbtpfc  no*  lefe  necefiary  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  i* 
nwfc  tic  aiknftvvlsdged:  that  fwringingi  halftone  advantage^  over  failing* 
It  isiairemedpi  within  the  reach  of.  every  qdc,  rich  or  poor.  The  man* 
who,  Jiker^0QjataHs*tied  down  to  the  foil  which  gave 'him  l>irch9  may 
a0..eafiJ$fahUiD  it>  a»<l»  wtjo  can  change,  hkfitafttion^at  pleafare,  and 
botdmr&cituteftion  any  country..  Neither  is  fwinging  attended*  with 
the  i^  on  inconvenience,  of  fea  voyages;  no  difficulty <  in  procuring- 
pQfipecnott^iflunenHbjr  the  iick>  no  violent  vomiting  to  combat ;-  nor  S 
the.  patient  exposed,  to  the  noxioastei&ft&  of  fea-ait,  nor  to  thewinter-V 
coldi?  lubcan  mnngin  his  bed-chamber  if  necefikry,  although  the  open- 
air  is*.  ob  *  many  accounts,  to  be  preferred.  This  mode  of  belief  alio* 
may  he  employed  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  or  in  any  degree  o# 
wenknefei.' 

Prom  the  cafes  related  by  Dr.  Smyth,  it  appears  that  the 
motion  of  Twinging  had;  an.  immediate). and  unifprm  effedt  in. 
a^atir*g  the,  cough;  but  there  i^  reafon. to  qupflion  wh£tbe& 
it  wa^.the  canfe  of  recovery,  in  all  the  patients.  The  recpr, 
irery  .mentioned  irr;  the  third  cafe,  i&  particularly  liable  to* 
fuel*  3  doufrt^  We.  hope,  however,  that  the  fubjcdl  will  be>i 
farther  profecuied,  and  forae  dkjterqainate  rules  ascertained 
with  reipeft  tothe  moft  beneficial  application,  in  jjoint-  of 
time,  of  this  fpecies  of  remedy, 

J^Y.VI.  .  Xfttfrj  ti  the  Joys ;  favi ting  them  U  an  amkabfa 

Difcuffion  of  the  Evidences  of  Chrijiianity..  JBy  Jcfepk  Pritftley^ 

IL.D.  F.R.S.  Jk%  Imp.  Petrop.  R.  Paris'.  HoMi*  Tayrin. 

Jurel.  Med:  Park,  Harlem^  Cantab.  Jmeric.  it  Phila&.So*  , 

.  cius.    8vo.    is'.'  ftitched.    Birrjaingharri  prated.    John,-?. 

;fon,  L,ond6nV    1786. 

*T*HE&E  are  latent  principles  that  govern  the  opinions  as 
*  well  ?&  the  anions  of  men,  whioh>  though  difcovesed 
Jjy  their  neighbours,  are  frequently  unknpwn  to  themfelves, 
The  diffenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  partly  from  priacki 
pie,  and  perhaps  more  from  antipathy,  diicover  4n  ioolinauon 
to  deviate  as  far  as  po^ble  from  the  eftabliJted religion  of 
their  country,  .  Tbs  ornaments,  the  revenues  the  impart* 
ance,  and  the  dignity  of  the  church,  are  the fplendida  peccata. 
that  danrn  it  in  tb,e  eyes  of  many.diffenters;  their  liberality 
and  pbilofophy,  notwithstanding,  many  illuftrious,  except 
tions,  are  not  fa  refined  or  rational  as  they  are  apt  to  ima? 
gljie ;  *nd,  in  many  inftances,  referable  the  pretended  pa-?  ■ 
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triQjjfm  "of:  t^^onfpira*^  who  rife  ifl  arms  ifgainfca  bw7 
ful  monarchy. 

AtoPflg  the  ratiqnaj  appftles  of  the  prefept  age  (fo^fo 
they,  wife  to  be  called)  D»r.  Prie^ley  certainly  holds  the  pre* 
emjneape.  Having  demoli/fred,  as  be  foijdly  imagines,  alj 
the  theological  lyftems  that  have  ever  been  eftablifhed*  hj 
ths  World;'  haying  overturned  t£e  errors  and  fuperftitions  of 
eighteen  centuries  ;  and  having  invented  a  new  theory  of 
CSjUUanity,  adapted  to  the  philosophic  tafte  of  t;he  times  $ 
)ie.  »qw  invites  the  Jews  to  a  friendly  deputation,  and,  pro- 
vided they  will  believe,  io  him,  promifes  hisj  friendly  aid  t9 
reftore  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Th^fe  letters  are  five  in  number,  The  fpQ,  treats,  of  (he 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jewiftx  nation,  and  the  caufes  of 
their  prejudices  againft  Chriftianity.  The  fecond  contains 
an  accoum*  pf  the  prefent  diiperfe4  and  calamitous  flate  of 
the  JewUb  nation.  The  third  mentions  the  hiftorical  evw 
dences  of  the  divine  miffion  of  Chrift.  In  the  fourth  Dr. 
Prieftjey  delivers  the  dpftrine  concerning  the  Meffiah ;  ang 
concludes,  in  the  fifth,  with  mifcellaneous  obfervatipnj. 

In  general;  thefe  epiftles  are  flllexj  wit^x  tp\tt  theological 
topics  which  have  been  a  thoufand  times  rejjeate<T,  and  of- 
ten exprsfled  with  more  elegance  and  corre&iiefs.  They 
contaia,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  lingular  .^injtans,  wtuct 
wje  do.  not  f  ecolleS  to  have  mef  with  eJf^where.  ,- 

In  page  ift  be  informs  the  feock  of  Abraham  that  "  he  is 
*<  a  woriiypper  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  without  admit* 
"  ting  any  other'  to  fliare  in  the  rights  of  dj^inity  witfk 
*?  him';"  as  if  the  right  of  the  Son  of  Gfod  \q  divine  ^pijpjjrs. 
depended  Qii  the  adr%i£kn  of  E|r.  Prieftley  I         -..  '  *  ~  '~\  -- 

to. page  4th  he  affirms  that  «  Jefus  Chrift  taught  his  foU 
<«  lowers  tG  regard  bimfelf  5s  nothing/nore  than  the  mek 
<«  fcnger  aod  fervant  of  God,  a  prophet  like  unto  fofo/esi"  *  Our 
SJaviQMr  nevet  calls  feimfelf  4  prophet  like  unto  Mpf&s.  The 
confefiion~of  Jeter,  "  thou  art  the  Sop  of  the  living  God/} 
announces  mpre  than  a  prophet,.  He  taugjit  his  difclpks  that 
the  time  was  approaching  "  when  they  mould  honour  th§ 
"  &>%  eveqa?  $hey  honour  the  Father."  4  ' ' 

Aware  of  the  averfion  of  the  Jews  fo  their  fbrefkins,  he 
tells  them,  p.  5,  that  "  circunicifion  was  intepded  to  cliftin- 
V  guUh  them  from  all  other  nations  as  the  peculiar  people  of 
<c  Godr  to  the  end  of  the  world."  In  ancient  times  the 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  were  circumcifed  as  well  as  th£ 
Jews;  in  modern  times  the  Arabians,  the  Turks,' and  the 
inhabitants  of  Otahejte,  pra&ife  this  bloody  and  indelicate 
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ceremony ;  thotigh  Dr.  Prieftley  will  not  admit  them  to  be 
the  peculiar  people  of  God.  - 

<  Page  7.  "13o  you  God  has  promlfecftfce  poBeffion  of  the 
«*  land  of  Canaan."  Where  ?  Hte  made  fuch  a  promife  to 
their  fathers^  and  performed  it.  He  has  jpromifcd:  nothing 
W  the  modern  Jews. 

Page  9.  ^  When  you  fhall.be  obedient  to  God,  divine 
st>  communications  will  be  again  impacted  to  you,  and  by 
t*  you  to  the  reft  of  the  world."  Crtdat^JudauAApetta ;  non 
ego!  At;the  qlofe  of  the  canon  of  the  icripture  all  the  curfes 
c6ntained  in  the  facred  volumes  am  denounced  againft  *the 
authors  of  neyv  revelations. 

'  '  In  p.  25  hfe  informs  the  defcendants  of  Abraham,  that, 
'*  though  the  miracles  of  Chrift  cannot  vie  with  thole  of 
u  Mofes  in  point  of  fplendour  and  magnitude,  yet  that,  with 
<V  refpeft  to  notoriety  and  frequency,  thqy  ihew  that  there 
*'  could  be  no  trick  in  the  cafe."  It_  is  not  an  eafy  talk  to 
^certain  the  magnitude  or  dimenfions  of  a  miracle ;  but  to 
call  our  Saviour's  miracles  notorious,  is  not  a  very  honourable 
appellation. 

;  Page  41;  "  Myftlf,"  (beginning  a  Sentence  .With  the  accu- 
sative !)  4<  and  other  Chriftians,  are  no  believers  in* 'the  mi- 
ff raculous  conception  of  Jefus,  but  are  of  opinion  that  he 
**  was  the  legitimate  fon  of  Jofeph."  Are  all  the  evange- 
lifts,  then,,  liars  and  impoftors }  And  have  the  whole  Chfrif-? 
tian  world  been  dupes  and  fimpletons  for  leventeen  hundred 
years,  a  few  theorifts  excepted  in  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
There  is  nQ  other  alternative.  " 

Page  43.  "  To  the  fintiple  do&rine  of  the  gofpel  have 
u  been  added  fuch  opinions,  borrowed  from  heathen  philp-r 
ff  fopher§,  as  are  utterly  difcordanit  with  its  genuine  prift- 
*  «*  ciples,  efoecrally  that  of  the  divinity  of  Ghrift."  •  Thatihtf 
doftrine  of  the  divinity  of  pbrift  was  borrowed  frojt!  the 
heathen  phibfophers,  is  a  more  marvellous  difcovery  than  any 
that  Dr.  Prieftley  has  made  in  eleftricity  or  air.  » 

The  copclufion  of  the  laft  letter  is  a  delicious  morfel  of 
Sivinity. 

4  But  if  your  temporary  unbelief  has  anfwered  fe  valuable  apur- 
pofe,  a  much  greater,  and  a  more  happy  one  may  be  efcpe&ed  Born 
your  cOnverfiott  to  Chriftiamty  at  the  prefent,  or  fame  fa  tote  time; 
yvhen  with  that  will  be  cdrine&ed  your  f  eftoration  to  the  diyin*  favour, 
your  reftttlenient  in  your  own  country,  and  that  glorious  aad  ftofper- 
teu»  ftate  in  it  i#hich  i$  certainly  refervtd  for  you.  This  will  be  fuch  a 
fulfilment  of  a  long  train  of  prophecy,  now  exiting  in  your  facfred 
books  and  pqrs,  and  which  therefore  can  never  be  fyid  to  have  been 
jqftle  after  the  event,  as  niuft  filence  ail  incredulity,  and  eftabUJh  the' 
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pure  worfhip  of  th*  God  of  Abrahaih,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the  end  of 

lime*  ...    1 

*  Even  the  corruption  of  Chrjftianity,  and  that  degree  of  unbelief  in 
It  which  has  been  the  confequerice  of  that  corruption,  will  likewife  ap- 
pear, we  cannot  doubr^  to  have  had. its  ufe,,  viz.  to  make  us  examine 
our  principles,  in  order  to  diftinguHh  what  is  true  from  what  is  falft* 
By  this  means  we  fhall  be  better  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and 
value  of  GhrifHamty,  and- yield  a  better-grounded  and  more  unwaver- 
ing affent  to  it  than  we  could  have  done  if  we  had  only  received  it  from 
our  anceftors,  without  any  examination  of  our  own*  It  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  oppofition  that  has  been  made  to.  any  fyftcm,  and  of  the  power 
x)f  truth  in  overcoming  that  oppofition,  that  can  alone  give  a  firm  efla-J 
blifhment  to  our  faith  in  it. 

'  We  therefore  owe  infinite  obligation  to  your  nation, for  upbraiding 
us,  as  you  have  never  ceafed  to  do,  with  paying  divine  honours  to  Jefns* 
Chrift,  and  making  a  trinity  in  the  divine  nature,  and  confequently  with 
being  idolaters.  -      .         <         t 

*  It  has  been  one  principal  means  of  making  the  more  inquifitive 
among  us  to  confider  whether  the  heinous  charge  was  a  juft  one  %  and 
the  confequence  has  been,  that  we  have  found  it  to  be  (o.  You  had 
reafon  on  your  fide,  and  we  yield  to  it.  With  the  fame  candour  do 
you  alfo  examine  whether  we  have  not,  in  other  rcfpe&e,  reafon  on 
cur  fide  aHb,  and  fubmit  $0  that,  not  to  us,  who  axe  only  the  means, 
in  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  holding  it  out  to  you. 

'  If  you  will  examine  impartially  what  Chriftianity  really  *>,  and 
not  what  it  has  been  refre/ented  to  be,  you  will  find  in  it  nothing  at 
which  your  minds  ought  to  revolt.  It  is  perie&ly  confident  with  all 
the  zeal  yon  now  have  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  though  it  is  hoftile  to 
the  additions  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  among  you  have  made 
to  it,  and  which  no  perfon,  except  one  authorised  by  God  for  the 
purpofe,  had  any  right  to  make.v 

*  ChrHBanity  inculcates,  as  fully  as  Mofes  himfelf,  the.do&rineof 
the  dhnni  unity  \  and.afierts,  with  peculiar  elearnefs  and  energy,  that 
fundamental  article  of  all  pra&kal  religion,  the  revelation  of  z  future 
£/<V  re&irying  fome  jniftakes  into  which  your  anceftors  feem  to  have 
fallen  with  refpeft  to  it.  But,  whether  you  be  offended  or  not,  Chrif- 
tianity  opens  the  gates  of  heaven  to  all  the  Gentile  world. 

:  5  This  doctrine,  however,  is  by  no  means  inconfiitent  with  any 
thing  contained  in  your  fcriptures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  really 
implied  in  them ;  for  there  wo  read  that  gnoch,  Noah,  Job,  and 
jnany  others,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  God  (and  they  will  no  doubt ^e 
happy  in  a  future  Hate),  though  they  lived  before  the  publication  of 
the  law  of  Mofes,.  or  eveja  the  appointment  of  circumcifion.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  thefe  rites  are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  ne- 
cefiary  to  acceptance  with  God.  Nay,  Abraham  bimfeif  be^^rjie  die 
friend  and  favourite  of  God  before  he  was  circumctfed ;  and  neither 
Ire,  nor  Ifaac,  nor  Jacob,  were  acquainted  with  the  peculiar^ (aw/hof 
Mofes.  Why  then  fhould  you  think  it  incontinent  with  f&y  maxim 
in  the  government  of  God  that  he  fhould  be  diipofed  to  in^e  ilt^he 
(1  ncerely  pious,  aud  virtuous  happy  ?  ■  ^  , . 
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by  all  mankind.  It  is  only  adapted  to  a  country  of  fmall  extent, 
but  fui&cienn,  ami  properly  fitaaied*  to  'be  .theinejad^of  mil  countries, 
and  where  yooir.  nation  wilt  reign  as  kingj  axuhpriifh  unto  God,  re- 
ceiving, the  homage  o£  alL  other?  nations,  and  prefehting-  offerings  to 
Qp<y  on  their  behalf*  lit  a  flotation  like  this  -floes-  hot  gratify  your 
iighfifc  ambition,  you  encourage,  an  ambition  o£  a  very  prepofterouis 
ar#l  isapfopex.kind,  inconfiflpnt  with,  the  happiaemiof  all  other  .mv 
tjpns,  atad' indeed  with  that  of  your,  own.  But  can  jcu  really  think 
tjiat  Go4.made.all  the  Gentile  nations  to  be  your  Have*  and  vaiTak* 
aju}<  4&  not  rather. intend* that  your  preeminence  lhonld  have  for  its 
cfe&fi*  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  theljappineijQf  the  whole 
world  f 

4  The  bead,  though  the  moft  honourable  member  of  the  body,  is 
Calculated  to  befcbierYiefttcto  the  whole  fyftem.  The'  family  of 
Aajon.  fupblies  you  with  pried*,  but  it  is  for  the  uje. of  all  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  ana  the  family  of  David  gives  you  kings,  but  lor  the  happb- 
jpjpfe  of.  the.natkm  at  large.  Tn  Kke  manner,  your  whole  nation  is  to 
$e  the:head»  ofall  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in-  order  to  its  being  the 
mqo'ipjn  of  communicating  hapoinefe  to  all  mankind,  who  are  equally 
tJ»e  pjfrpfmgofGod,  and  the  caw  of  his  providence,' with  yourielves: 
tet.  tfafe  tjihvgreati  this  .rational  and  dkfirable  preeminencexontent 
W&  $P&  le|  aH  idea  of  eppofition  and  difference  of  intereit  ceaieL 
We  will  receive'  and  honour  yea  as  our  elder '  brethren  in  the  great 
family  of  God ;  acknowledge  us  as  your  younger  brethren. 
.  *  X®ux  nation  is  the  grea^ohjedt  towards  whichi  aon  eyes,  are  div 
re#ed.  £tom  the  call  d£  Abraham,  you  have  been  the.  chief  ih&fuA 
memv  i&  the  hands  of  God,  o£  inftiiacling  rflankindi  in  the  great  truth* 
«f,  r,eJigion.  Your  bufferings  have  had 'the-  fame' object  w&h  your 
Kqfpfirfty*  anc^  having  now,  Ave  hope,  nearly  answered  their  end; 
may  the  God  of  heaven,  the  God  of  Abrahamjlfaacy- and  Jacobs 
tjh/e  Qod  whom  wc  Chriftians  as  well  as  you  Jews  worship  {iand*  whom 
^ehayekarned  of  you  to  worlbip)  be1  graciofety^pfeafed  tovput'an 
{od  (P  Acm,  gather  you  from,  all  nations,  as  he  hasy omifod,.  aelettft 
gou  in.  your  Own  country,  the' land  of  Canaan,  and,  nrjpler  prince^  of 
^efajrpfy  of,  David,  make  yoji  the  molt  iButhious,  aiypuarenow  m\e 
moil  defpifed,  of/aUJthe  hatibnsofithe  eartfi.      -^  ?  ■•  > 

^  Wfrh  ruy'molt  earneft  prayer^ -for  your  happinefc,  temporal  and 
fpiiitoal;  t*m,  •  *  * 

'  '  *  Your  brother  in  the  worfhip 

«.  of  the  one,  oaly  twie.<£0<l* 

'  Joseph  P*ikstlet.*' 

"  Chriftianity  is  perfeflly  confiftent  with  all  tfee  zeal  you 
f*  now  havefor  the  law  of  Mofes/1  PeTf<?<My'  iticqhfiftent. 
if  we  believe  the  New  Teftamerit.  Two  of  the'  epjiftles  are 
written  exprefsly  on  this  fubjeft,  tfiat  to  the  Romans,  ancj 
that  to  the  Galatia-ns.  "  I  Paul  fay  unto  you,  th$t,  if  ye  be 
•«  GkcumciJ^d,   Chriji  lhall  profit  you  nothing]    'Chrift  is 

<♦  heepme 
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^  beoomecbfcnaeffeft  to.  yon,  wliofoever  of-yoaafe  juftificd 
ft  by.  .the  btw.:  .ye  are,  fallen  from  grace  V* . 
,  •  «ft  Your  nation  wilt  be  the  head  of  ^countries*  and  reign 
**  as.  iingsJ  and.  pbiEfts.uHtD.Gxxi,  Deceiving-  the  homage  of 
*.  all  Gtkec  nation^  and  pxefenting  curings  to  God  on  theif: 
ffr  fypbalf* .  aYoud  whole  nation  -  is/  to  be,  the  head  of  all  the 
^.nations;  of*  the:  earthy  in:  orderi  to  its  being  th^  medium  of 
.*$  conanuinkitihg) happiaeis  to,  all  mankind;"     This  is'  a 
wsy  fine, qb  Bather /»  vesy.foftbrqe;  compliment:  but  prayi 
Doctor*  wlip- are  yovr^oudu^  for  zts; tenth  ^  There- is  not 
3-fingk;fyllaMe,  either  in  the  Old  Teftament  or  the  'New; 
that  refers  to,  tW&.  miraculous  period  of  hift$ry»    As  the 
gseat  nations.  afcBufcope.  are  extendkig.  their  dominioi^  their 
planners  .attd  opinion^,  to  the*  moii  diilant  corned  of  the 
earthy  it. is  hiftorically  prpbable,  independent  of  prophecy 9 
that  Chriftianity  will  become  tfc©:  religion  of  the  WorHli 
When  the  Jews*  no  Jonget  persecuted  or  contemptible^  fliall 
be,  received  into,  footety,  ar^hold- their  rank  lh  life  like 
other  denominations  of  m«v  it  ist  pro^aUe-  that  their  fin-* 
guhffltie*  wiM  wear  away>  an*t xha*  they  will  diifelve  and 
difeppear  m  the  rnafe  of  rtations  thafc  fursouhd  them.-    1itot 
that  they  are^veq  tobereftotad  with  dignity  and  jtomp^  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  become 'a  nation  of  kings  and  prifcfts,' 
and  aft  aa  mediators  for  the  *©ft  of  the  world,  is  the  mod 
6n«ular  fi&ibn  thitias  bee^ewncaiyedin  thefe  latter  ages' 
ana  could  n$verf -enter  into  any  ktaidtha*  was-  not  confidW- 
ably  diibrdefeo^   eithe*  with  poftfry-'or-  prophecy.     The 
Jew«  atenoj&d  $i>p  advancing  great  fums  to  heirs  and  minors 
tipon  high  inter,eft  ;  but  we«'V*nfrH?eto  affirm,  that  there  is 
Hot  a  Jiebreto  in  the  w<*rld  wjio  tfdutt  advance  a  flcekel  of 
t£e  fan&uary  to  a  brother*  ev^n  at  the  rate  of  a  thoufandl 
per  cent,  on  the  promife  of  beiftg  repaid  after  their  reiter- 
ation to  the  land  of  Canaan.  ' : 
Since  this  little  tra&  fell  into  our  hand$>  we,  have  received 
a  letter*  addreffed  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  from  a  very  learned  Jew. 
the  rabbi  Ben  Solomon,  teacher  of  the  Jewi/h  Sanhedrim 
at  Amfterdam,  and  publifher  of  thjp  late  elegant  editions  p£~ 
fhe  Targum  of  Onkelos,    ahd  the  Talmud  of  Jerufalemi 
Which  leftef  We  have  his  permiffion  to  publifh.  / 

*  •  *  • 

f«  To  Dr.  Priestley.  * 

*<  DESCENDANT  of  jhe  ftpc&  oi  Jokfcaa,  tfcougk 
©either  jev?  no?  orthodox  Qisi&im  adrriU  ypu  into  theio 
pqmber,  \ye  admire  tfye  alawadanse  of  your  lahours,  and 

ft.  i      I    •      ... 

f  palatfaps  iv.  jd  and  4th  verfes, 
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applaud  the.  fervour  of  your  zeal  to  convert  us  to  your  new 
plan  of  Christianity,  and  reftore  us,  to  the  land  of  Canaan; 
We  ave  not,  however,  convinced  by  your  arguments.  But, 
that  you  may  not  reckon  us  a  ftiff-necked  and  obftinate  ge- 
neration, we  fiiall  affign  fome  reafons  why  it  would  be  very 
imprudent  for  us,  jt  preferit,  to  renounce  our  o*n  religion 
and  adopt  yours,  Jn  the  fir  ft  place,  we  are '  furprifed  that 
the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  which  you  call  the  true  one, 
ftould  have  been  fo  long  concealed  even  from*  Chriftians 
tbernfelves,  and  brought  to  light  only  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred, years  after  its  publication.  If  a  charter,  conveying 
the  moft  important  rights  and  privileges  to  individuals,  was 
fo  intricate  and  obfcure  that  it  could,  not  be  underftood  nor 
explained,  even  by  lawyers  themfelves,  till  eighteen  centu- 
ries after  its  date,  we  would  be  apt  to  infer  that  the  prince, 
by  whom  it  was  conferred,  either  did  not  understand  it  him- 
ielf,  or  did  not  wifh  it  to  be  underftood  by  others.  A  reve- 
lation, that  it  requires  fo  many  ages  to  reveal*  looks  more 
like  a  Delphian  enigma  than  the*oracles  of  Zion. 

r ««  According  to  your  creed,  you  and  your  followers  Can 
only  fre  reckoned  profelytes  of  the  Jews,  and  not  a  new. 
foft.  If  JefusChmt  was  no  more  than  a  prophet  like  Elijah 
or  Jeremiad,  Chriftianity  can  by  no  means  be  called  anew 
religion  ;  and  its  author  can  only  be  reckoned  an  interpreter 
of  the  ojd,  Elijah  raifed  the  dead  like  Jefus  Chrift,  and, 
like  him,  explained  the  law  of  Moles;  and,  if 'you?  prophet 
was  only  4  man  of  like  paffions  with  hint,  you  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  fed  of  the  Jews.  As  our  religion,  according 
to  your  own  corrfeffion,  w&  confirmed  by  greater  miracles 
than  thofe.  that  your  prophet  performed,  its  authority  muft 
alfo  be  fuperior  to.jo.urs.  .Nothing  but  the  idea  of  Divinity 
in  thq  c harai^e^.  of  y9urw  prophet  could  autfaqfife  him; to 
abolifli  the  old  JiipenfHtion  and  introduce  a  new  one. . 

"  According  to  your  theory  of  Chriftianity,  we  dp  .not 
know  what  benefit  we  could  receive  from  your  prophet. 
The  do&rine  of  the  refurreftioi*  of .  the  dead  was  received 
among  us,  according  to  your  own  fcriptures,  before  the  ap- 
jjearance-of  J^fus  Chrift.  v  The  morality  of  the  New.Teft*- 
ment  is  partly  takep  from  the  Old,  and.  partly  frpoi  tlie 
do&rine  of  the  Effefces,  as  ygu  wifl  find  k.defcfibed  by  Jo- 
fephus.   Why  then ihpyldivechanger    .    •*.  *• 

"  The  defire  of  becoming,  (he  head  of  a  fe&  of  party  is 
one  of  th$  ftrongeft  paffions  in  hum^n  nature,  External 
empire  is  not  more  flattering  to  ambition,  than  this,  empire 
Over  the  miad.  Wealth,  honours,  pleafuie,  even  life  itfelf^ 
have  been  facrificed  to  it  in  aJ(  ages  j  an4>  through  the 
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Hlufions  of  felf-love,  and  the  errors  of  ignorance,  obftinate 
and  difappoiatcd  vanity  has  been  crowned  with  the  ho- 
nours of  martyrdom.  We  believe  that  you  would  be  as 
proud  or  vain  of  converting  the  Jews,  as  Alexander  the  Great 
was  of  conquering  India.  But  remember  that  you  cannot 
be  our  Mefiiah ;  for,  though  you  are  called  Jofeph,  you  are 
not  defeended  from  the  dock  of  Abraham.  VV  ben  your  apo- 
files  failed  in.  converting,  the  Jews  of  old,  they  fa  id,  ««  Lo! 
"we  turn  to  the  Gentiles  j"  and,  when  you  have  been  dtf* 
appointedin  propagating  your  own  doctrines  among  the 
.Christians,  you  now  turn  to  the  Jews;  but- it  is  .probable 
that  you  will  not  meet  with  the  fame  fuccefe.     - 

"  As  you  have  netyet  fixed  the  canon  of  your  Jcriptures, 
and  taught  us  what  to  believe  and  what  to  reje<3,  your  ad- 
drefs  can  only  be^confidfered  as  one  of  your.chymical  expe- 
riments on  a  fubje&  which  is  not  afcertained.  At  the  fame 
tim$,  from  the  freedom  you  have  ufed  with  the  New  Tefta- 
meat,  we  are  a  little  fufpicious  what  havoc  you  might  make 
of  the  Old. 

"  Laftly,  as,  according  to  your  own  confcffion,  we  already 
approximate  very  near  to  each  other,  let  the  change  be^in 
on  you*  fide;  for  it  would  be  eafy  for  you  to  be  circymciidt 
but  it  is  altogether,  impoffible  for  us  to  recover  the  preputial 
tegument  of  original  nature. 

"  WHhingyou  all  fuccefs  in.  your  experiments  on  air,  and 
improvement  ip  the  canftruftion  of  balloons, 

"I  remain,  &c.  &c. 
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Art. Yll.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Lives  of  Afoillard  and  Hehifa: 
comprifing  aPeriodofEighty-feur  7ears9from  1079  to  1163, 
With  their  genuine  Letters,  from  the  Colktticn  of  Ambiife. 
By  the  Rtv.  Jofeph  Berington.  4to.  iK  is.  boards.  Bir- 
mingham printed.    Robinfons,  London.     1787* 

[  Concluded  from  our  loft.  J  * 

/"PHE  marriage  of  Abeillard  and  Heloid,  which  fee  med  to 
.  ■*•  promife  theconfummation  of  their  joys,  proved  only  the 
beginning  of  their  for  rows.  Fulbert  had  made  a  folemn  pro- 
mile  to  keep  the  marriage,  fecret;  but,  when  the  rumour -began 
to  prevail  that  a  private  marriage  had  taken  place,  officious 
friends  foon  interfered,  who  reprefented  to  the  old  mart,  that, 
Po  retrieve  the  honour  of  his  niece,  and  prefer**  the  dignity 
of  his  family,  it  was  rfctjuifitt  that  the  nuptials  *  fhould  top 
taade  public.    Notwithfbujding  his  engagement,  the  recoN 
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•lefticmof  patft  injuries  ftruck  forcibly  ontheffteiingsof  life 
cation ;  he  ordered  his  fervarits  t6  divirige  the  rharrhge  ;  snd 
he  arid  'his  friends  were  induftekris  to  ptapagate  the  tale  in 
-every  company.  The  unexpected  news  of  thefc  nhptials 
'fyon  pervaded  Paris;  and,  Whenever  'Heloifa  appeared  in 
-public,  her  friferids  trrowded  around  her  to  oortfpfifhcnt  Mr 
-on  her  newdigiiity.  With  that  difintersfted  attachment  to 
•the  honour,  arid  the  future  preferment  of  Abeillard,  frhich 
diftinguifeed  her  on -all  ocdafioria,  fee  ipofitivery  denied  the 
4*6l%  When  upbraided  by  her  uncle  for  the  ;denial,  fee  w- 
atnrnded  hrm  of  the  prorhrfe  he  had  raade*to  AbeiHafd.not  tb 
divulgethe  marriage;  "  Accufe  me  not,"  (aid  fee,  ««  of  iir- 
"-gratitude ;  I  feel  all  the  duties  which  bind  rae  to  you; 
<c  -but  Abeillard  is  my  "huftand."  She  acquainted  her  low 
wrth  herfituatienrandherfeats.  ^He'removfed  her  from  ha: 
uncled  houfe,  and  »placed  her  in  'the  abbey  of  Bened&ine 
irons,  in  whidh  fee  had  been  Educated.  When  Fulbert  dis- 
covered how  his  niece  had  -been  difpoied  of,  'he  meditated 
revenge ;  the  infamous  mode  of  it  which  he  projected  is 
-tfell  knowrr;  it  was^foon^executed ;  and  fleloifa.  arid  Abfeil- 
•lard  Tjecame  wretched  for  ever. 

Atthis  period^the  monaftic  life,  introduced  frotar  the  E«ft, 
=had  become 'frequent  in  Europe.  Enthufiafm,  -wfhich  was<h 
linking  feature  in  the  character,  of  the  rtimes,  had  corme&cd 
khis  with  the  idea  of  Ghriftranity.  According  to  the  diffe- 
rent tempers  of  men,  religion,  melancholy,  remorft,  and 
even  ambition,  h^d  peopled  the  deferts  with  thole  who  had 
left  the  world,  and  tHofe  whom  it  had  forfaken.  The  mo- 
nailery  of  Carthufians,  foun4ed-by  St.  Bruno-at-this-pe^iod, 
marks  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  is  defcribed4>y  ovimuthor 
in  the'htoft  pidturefque  and  poetical  manner. 

'  At  this  timealfo  St.  Bruno  iriftituted  his  Carthufiaps.     He -was  a 
man  of  letters,  and  of.  great  repttte  in  the-  churches'  of  France.   i)if- 
guffed  of  the  world,  'and  naturally  of  a  gloomy  dWpofition,ohe  aTTo- 
ciated  to  himfelf  a  few  companions,  ana  with  theTe  'retired  to* the 
dreadful  folitudes  in  the  neighbourhood  of -Grenoble.     The  man 
who  has  feen  this  feVjuefterecf  region,-  even  In  its  rnore  hofpitable  (late, 
mav  form  fome  conception  of  the-mirw?  of  Bruno.  •  The  horrors  0/ 
rthe  place  Where  cotigenlal'with  hls:foM  r'fiere,  Re  thought;  the  Di- 
vinity loved  to  dwell ;  '-arid  that,  irr  the  hdwlfng  6f  the 'wiHeffiefs/lie 
"fiitaUd  more  d^ftinaiy  Htfar  his  voice.     To  the1  aafterittes  "with  whkh 
'ifcitare  dothed  every^ofeje'&  round  him,  he  added  -whatever5  ihtfgftf- 
ra^on '  could  fiiggelt,  'painful,  ^^oaceraoiig*  and  op^tefllve,  irr4HeiKt, 
t  abftenwoofnefs,  -aid .penary.    The*  inUabi  t*n&9f -  the  Chartreufe,  fp 
•^s  thdr  dwelling- calkd,  fprba4 1  themfelves  the- poor  .comforts  of 
.their  own  fociety;  and  the  few  wanderers,  whom  curiofity  might 
[lead,  to  them,  were  refufed  a^miifion  to  their  huts.*    Women  were 
*ftdt  allowed  to  put'a'-fobt  upon  the  ground,*  which  the'pious  fbCtariea 

called 


&W&  theh°encloftife ;  and  ffrfgo,BtftopofC?rctJobfe,  to'whOBithe 
ivildfernefsrbfeld«g(?d,  tofbad  die  fiftenmin  to  approve bt  their  brook* 
And  thVhttntfbtati  tf>  toifetitb  thfcirfifence  with  his  horn*;  .the  animate 
6f  be  foreft  might  ri  Ot'fof dole  On  Hreir  herbage.  Every  cheering  ob» 
jedwaS  to  t>e  rem^&rfrtom'this  fcene  of  prayer  and  penitence.' 

When  thfc  'dlfahfcr  of  AbeiHard'hyi're?3cfie&  the^bHc^ar, 
he  looked  to  tKe  cjoifter  as  the  only  places  of  refuge  -which 
cfyild  at  once  bury  his  foame^  and  hide  him  frorft  the  itt- 
quirirsg  ayes  of  'men.  He  communicajed  hib  defighjo'H&- 
loila.  Though  young  and  beautiful,  tl%e  generous  Hejoiia 
confenteti.  "  It  was  not  religion,"  faidihe,  "..which  called 
€t  me  to  the  tldiiler's  1  was  then  in  the -bloom  of  youth';  but 
u  "vou  ordered,  and  I  obeyed,"  Having  cohferrted  -to  the 
lift  tecrifWe  df  the  moft  romantic5  love,  andchofeti  the^o- 
bey  of  Argenteutffor  her  long  refidence,  a  dafy  Wasfifced  for 
Mie  folemn  ceremony  of  her  prbfeffibn. 

*  The  day  came.  Curlofity  had  drawn  crowds  to  ArgenteuU.  IjTie 
Bifhop  of  Paris  officiated  in  the  ceremony;  and  having  bieffed\t!ifc 
Wy*  veil/ which  \yas  to  cover  the  head  of  theviftim^e^lald  front  the 
altar.  The  alfetofcly  ftood  in  fllent  vxpeaatroii :  tNe  gate  fertile 
fcloifler  opened,  'arid  Heloifa  came  forward.  She  was  clothed  >inv  the 
^ecomhrg  trrefsiof  the  order;  her  attitude  marked  refignation  to  het 
faje  ;  and  the  hand  of  affliction  "had  given  to  her  features  an.  angelic 
foftnefs.  AsUy' a^mkhanical  impulfe,  every  bofom  thrilled  wkh  tom- 
paffion:  it  hatirbee^n  *  whifpered  that  her  facrifice  was.  involuntary: 
numbers  pfefled  found  her ;  and  her  'approach  to  the  altar,  was  im- 
peded. They  begged  her  not  to  prqeped  ;  they  urged  the  fatality,  of 
the  .ftejp;  they'a/^ufed  her  pretended  friends  of  cruelty;  they](pdk6 
of  her  beantyj  of  her  charms,  of  her' talents,  "and  of  flie  horfors  of 
"a  cloifter.  HelQijTa' was  vifibly  afFe&ed ;  but  rfot  by  iHeir  expoftafe- 
turns:  the  fate  ofAbeillard  alone, 'wfco 'was'foanto* tread  the  ramte 
moufnfur'pi^h,  litmg  heavy  dn  her  he"  art -.fears  ttflied  d6Wh ;  heT 
Ttheeks  ^ attd/  in  Broken  accents,  tfie'was  heard  *  to  pfdndunce  the 
•words  of  CbrnWa : 

....   . ,         O  maxime conjux ! 

jOThajamls  indi^ne  mejs!  Hoc  juris  habebat.. 
In  tan  turf  fort  una  caput?*  Cur  impla  hupfi,  . 

*Si  miferum  fa&ura  fui  ? '  Nuhc'accipe  ^stias, 
Sedquasfponte  luam.  '.      * 
•     '*'  '  :  —  ;     .    ^Euciin.  pfer.  ??»• 


*  'Ottering  the  lift  words,  as  ffle*  ftrdvfe  to 'advance, •  the -crbwd 
JjejJarated:  Tie*  reiolotfon  fofe  ; ftilte^on:  "her  coimteoftiice. ;-  fle 
'iri6ufited  the rfteps  of  the  altar;  pht  her  hand  dn-die  Veil, .with 
whk-hflie  covere*d.'her  face*  arid  pronounced  di^nftly  the  fetal 
vowi' Which  were  fto  fever  her  from  the'  world  arid  Abeillard  for 
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*  "The  heroifm  of  thia  a£Kon  has  feMom,  J  before;  been  equalled* 
But  love,  and  the  peculiar  ftrength  of  her  mind,  would  have  carried 
fiefoifa  even  to  more  arduous  facrificet,  had  they  been  prefented  to, 
her.  It  will  be  feid,  that  her  mind,  at  the  awfol  moment  of  giving 
herfelf  to  God,  was  not  in  the  diijpoittpn  of  a£hriftian  votary;  that 
it  more  refembled  a  pagan  facrifice :  and  that,  ioftead  of  the  pious 
ientimeats,  agreeable  to  the  occafion,  which  her  mouth  ihould  have 
"uttered,  (he  pr6fanely  repeated  the  lines  vvhich  Cornelia,  with  a  dag* 
jger  in  her  hand,  addreffed  to  the  manes  of  Pompey,  when  fhe  re* 
ceived  the  news  of  his  death.  It  is  true :  nor  did  Heloifa,  either  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  veil,  or  afterwards  in  life,  ever  pretend  that 
fee  had  any  thing  more  in  view  than  merely  to  obey  the  command  of 
Abeillard,  To  have  a&ed  a  part  inconfiftent  with  this  objed,  be- 
came not  her  character :  fhe  wilhed  not  to  introduce  the  affectation 
■of  religion,  where  nothing  religious  was  meant;  the  honelly  and 
candour  of  her  mind  revolted  at  the  thought.  Indeed  it  is  matoifeft, 
had  Abeillard  bat  hinted  that  the  action  would  have  pleafed  him  more, 
with  a  Roman  countenance  (he  would  have  met  the  point  of  a  dag- 
ger, or  have  fwallowed  the  deadly  hemloc.' 

.  This  is  more  jthan  defcription ;  it  is  exquifite  painting. 
The  reader  become*  a  fpettator  of  the  fcene ;  and,  entering 
into  the  emotions  of  the  affembly,  almofl  thinks  hej  hears 
**  the  fatal  vows  of  Heloifa,  which  were  to  fever  her  from  the 
4{  world  and  Abeiilard  for  ever." 

The  fabftquent  events  in  the  life  of  Abeiilard,  and  the* 
'perfecution  he  met  with  from  the  world,  form  an:aflera- 
blage  of  misfortunes  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hi£- 
tory  of  any  individual  There  was  fomething  in  his  cha* 
iradter  that  provoked  oppofition ;  a  love  of  innovation,  dan- 
gerous at  all  times,  .but  more  efpedally  in  a  dark  age ;  an 
afperity  of  aflertioii,  when  he  knew  he  was  in  the  right, 
aiid  a  confeioufnefs  of  fuperior  talents,  which  he  never  atL 
tempted  to  diiguife,  A  romantic  felf-love  feems .  to  have 
been  his  ruling  paflion,  which  was  encouraged  and  foftered 
by  the  early  figure  which  he  made  in  life,  and  the  triumphs 
which  he  obtained  over  the  mod  celebrated  matters.  He 
loved  victory  more  than  truth,  and  perhaps  difputation  and 
prelection  more  than  either,  becauie  they  afforded  hici  an 
opportunity  of  unfolding  his  talents,  and  displaying  his  elo- 
quence; •;  He  viewed  the  conduct  of  others,  ib  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  himfelf,  in  fo  dark  a  medium,  that  he  had  it  not 
Sn  his  .porter.  t6  form  *n  equitable  a»d  candid  judgment. 
This,  however*  we  muft  partly  impute  to  his  unmerited  and 
unparalleled  misfortunes.  Round  his  own  peribn  a  perpetual 
iunfliine  of  fancy  played,  which  diffufcd  iuftre  and  bril- 
liance on  every*  intention  of  his  mind,  and  every  action  of 
Jiisljfe. 

But 
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.  But  the  chief  fource  of  Jhis  calamities  was  the  malignity 
&£  his  foes.  .Inferior  -to  him  in  abilities,  they  were  fuperidf 
in.  cunning,  and  all  (the  inndious  arts  which  need  no  iit-i 
fbajfiter  but  ^  bad  heart.  The  world  loves  to  triumph  over 
*  great  iptnit  itrits  fel^  and  avenge  itfelf  of  *hatftperiorift 
whick  it  .dlfplayed  in  its  luilre.  Hence,  when  he  dedicates 
ids  oratory  to  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Spirit,  the  mafignarft 
tteatots  df  the  age  found  him  guilty  of  herefy.  "  A  church/' 
faid  thefe  diabdlical  faints,  "  may  be  dedicated  to  the  Hoty- 
"  Triiiity,  or  to  $he  Son,  but  not  to  the  Father  or  the  Sp^ 
*«  rit."  He  >had  written  on  the  Trinity,  and  attempted  tt* 
explain  myflecies  which  are  *bov<e  all  human  comprehdn^ 
fiotii  .  Although  .he-  had  not  departed  from  the  de&rinc  df 
the  church,  be  ws»  again  found  guilty  -of  herefy,  and  corf-* 
demaed  with  his  own  hands  to  commit  his  book  to  the 
femes..  If  lie  viftted  Meioifa  in  the  Paraclete,  which  he  had 
ere&ed  for  hef  pious  retreat ;  "  Yes,"  faid  his  enemies,  with 
a  malignant  fmile,  "  a  eunuch  can  do  fomething,"  If  he 
forbore  **D*vifit  hfcr,  he  was  accufed  of  cruelty  and  hard* 
Jkeartedoefe.  Per&cution  followed  him  to  the  defert ;  ^and 
the  lieart  of  Abeilhtrd  never  knew  repofe  till  it  ceafed  io 
-throb. 

•Among  the  extraordinary  ch&ra&ers  that  illustrated  or  dlf* 

/graced  4hw  period  >  our  author  diftinguifhes  Arnold  of  Bref* 

cia,  and  Taiicbelm  of  Antwerp.    The  firft  viewed  the  d6«* 

graved  manner*  of  the  age,  and  the  intemperate  lives  of  the 

monks  and  cfergy,  with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer*  and,  afc 

iiimtng  th€  guife  of  fatuity,  and  the  atrftere  drefs  of  the 

mligioud  ordl*$,r  opened  ihis  in^eftives  and  exhortatidris  in 

•tbeHwets  of  Bfrefcia.    He  dire&ed  his  zealous  declamations 

agairtft  the  bifliops,  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  even  the 

.  Roman v  ^dftfifr  himfelf •     After  various  turns  of  fortune, 

after  hiving*  been  put:td  filence,  and  condemned  to  exile,  he 

found* tluft  fteaefi  had  attended  his  exertions ;  that  the  pope 

had  retired  f  add  that  the  gates  'oft he'  capital  were  open  to 

r^sivehhn.     Arnold  took  firaat  the  news;  and.  he  fancied 

that,  Kke  JvrtiU^BiJufus^he  was/called  on  once  rno*e  to  give 

t liberty  ito:Roifte«  ^SehfiWc-'of  bis  influence,  he  harangued 

theptopte;4te-*alfeedof  tJieir  forefathers,  the  ancient  Rb- 

fttafls;  <vfltd,  ty  tte  wttoofti  6f  their  fenate,  and  the  valoUr 

trf"  tfcdir.  armies,  had  fubdued  Ithe  fnoft  diftant  nations  of  the 

*eaOTh;  -tfe  d#elt  on  the  names  arid'the  achievements  of  the 

l$rutVtbe,  GfafcChi,  and  the'Seipios;  and,  of  thefe  rheh, 

laid  he,  afe  not  yoti  the  children?    He  fpoke  of  the  pope 

a£-of  ad^pdfed  an^  baniflied  tyrant :  "  But  fhouW  you  ag^in 

s*  be  difi^d,'' cw^iiivf d-ho,;  *i  ,lo  admit  him  within  thefe 

€ng.Rbv.  Vol.  IX.  April  1787.  T  "  walls. 
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«•  walls*  firft  fix  your  own  rights,  and  determine  his.    He  b 
u  but  your  bifhop ;  let  him  therefore  have  his  fpiritual  ju-» 
««  rifdi&ion.    The  government  of  Rome,  its  civil  eftablifh- 
"  ments,  and  its  territories,  belong  to  you.    Thefe  you  will 
««  keep,  if  you  have  the  fpirit  of  men,  and  the  heart  of 
"  Romans."    Fired  by  this  harangue,  the  people,  headed  by 
,  the  mod  difaffetted  ot  the  nobles,  attacked  the  few  cardi- 
nals and  churchmen  who  remained  in  the  city ;  fet  fire  to 
the  palaces,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  fweat  obedience 
tq  the  new  government.    Eugenius,  the  pope,  at  laft  in*er- 
pofed;  and,  after  having  excommunicated,  the  ringleaders 
of  the.fa&ion,  marched  againft  the  enemy,  and  foon  reftored 
peace.    But  for  a  fcholar  of  Abeillard  to  have  formed  the 
idea  of  attacking  the  Roman  pontiffin  the  very  centre  of  his 

Ewer,  and:  concerted  a  plan  of  reftoring  the  republic  of 
ome  to  its  priftine  glory,  prefents  a  phenomenon  in  the 
twelfth  century.  .  %    .    ■ 

Tanchelm,  of  Antwerp,  was  a  fanatic  as  extraordinary  in 
his  way ;  but  fanatics  are  the  produ&ion  of  every  age. 

Having  beheld  Heloifa  as  a  lover  and  a  heroine,  let  us 
finifh  the  pi&ure  by  contemplating  her  as  a  faint.  Abeillard 
had  enjoined  fome  fevere  regulations  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ventual life,  fuch  as  abftinence  from  particular  meats,  and 
from  wine ;  Heloifa,  in  reply,  expreffes  the  fentimeats  of  a 
philofbpher  and  an  enlightened  Chriftian. 

'  Truly,  thofe  things  are  of  little  value  which  neither  prepare  us 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  at  all  recommend  us  to  his  mercy, 
Such  are  all  external  p radices,  which  are  common  to  the  reprobate 
and  the  faint,  to  the  hypocrite  and  the  fincere  Chriftian*  It  was  the 
difttn&ion  of  external  and  internal  works  which  made  (o  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Ch/iftian  and  the  Jew.  The  apoftle  determines 
charity  to  be  the  fulfilling  and  the  end  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  by 
this  virtue  alone  that  the  tons  of  God  are  known  from  the  fons  of 
the  devil.  He  even  utterly  annuls  the  value  of  fuch  works  to  enhance 
the  merit  of  faith  and  internal  reditude.  Read  his  addrefs  to  the 
Jews  in  the  epifllc  to  the  Romans.  He  permitted  the  ofe  of  all 
meats ;  it  was  only  the  danger  of  fcandal  which  he  adrifed  to  be 
avoided.     His  writings  every  where  inculcate  thefe  maxims. 

*  And  did  not  our  Saviour  himfelf,  when  he  fent  out  his  difcipies 
to  preach,  ufe  the  fame  indulgence  ?  If  ever,  caution  was  then  pe- 
culiarly necefTary  ;  yet  he  told  them  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  the 
heritable  kindnefs  of  their  friends  mould  fet  before  them.  It  is  true, 
Paul  forefaw  that  the  time  would  come  when  men  would  depart  from 
this  difcipline  of  his  Matter  and  of  himfelf.  Thus  he  writes  to  Ti- 
mothy: *' The  Spirit  faith  plainly,  that,  in  the  latter  times,  feme 
(hall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  ear  to  the  fpirits  of  error,  and  to 
the  doctrines  of  devils  ;  forbidding  to  marry,  commanding  to  abftain 
from  meats,  which  God  created  to  be  received  with  thankfgtving  b> 

them 
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them  who  believe,  and  who  know  the  truth  ;  for  every  crfcatore  of 
God  is  good,  and  nothing  is,  to  be  reje&ed  which  is  taken  with, 
thankfgiving.'* 

*  If  external  appearances  be  regarded,  John  and  his  difciples,  with' 
their -wonderful  abftinence  and  .macerations,  may  be  preferred  to 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles.  They  themftires  feemed  confeious  of  a  fu-. 
periority  when,  murmuring,  they  faid  *4  Why  do  we  and  the  phafU 
lees  faft  fo  much,  while  thy  difciples  4o  not  fall  ?"  St.  Auftin  is  full. 
upon  this  matter ;  and,  reflecting  how  much  the  reality  exceeded  the. 
femblance  of  virtue,  he  boldly  pronounces  that  external  actions  fu- 
peradd  nothing  to  the  merit  of  our  internal  difpoiitions.  I  refer  you 
to  his  writings. 

*  Virtue  alone  is  pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God.  They  who  equally 
pofiefs  it  will  from  his  hands  receive  the  fame  reward,  though  their 
actions  may  widely  vary.  It  will  be  the  employment,  then,  of,  the 
true  Chriftian  to  attend  to  his  heart ;  there  to  plant  the  feeds  of  virtue; 
and  from  it  to  eradicate  vice.  What  may  be  the  (hew  of  his  a&ions; 
lie  will  be  little  folicitous.  We  read  that  the  apoftles,  even  in  the 
company  of  their  Mailer,  were  fo  ruftic  and  ill-bred  j  that,  regardlefs 
of  common  decorum,  as  they  paired  through  the  corn-fields,  the/ 
plucked  the  ears,  and  ate  them,  like  children.  Nor  did  they  wa fit 
their  hands  before  they  fat  down  to  table.  "  To  eat  with  unWafhed 
hands;"  faid  our  Saviour  to  thofe  who  were  offended,  "  doth  not 
defile  a  man ;"  and  he  inftantly  added  what  thofe  things  were  which 
bripg  defilement  with  them,. "  evil  thoughts,  homicides,  adulteries/* 
&c.  "  thefe  come  from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  a  man."  If  the  mind 
be  not  previously  corrupted,  that  is,  if  the  will  be  not  vicious,  no  ac- 
tions can  be  bad.    That  is  the  fource  of  evil. 

4  If  we  be  ftudious  to  pleafe  Him,  who  is  the  fc archer  of  hearts, 
and  who  reads  our  fecrets,  it  is  the  motive  of  our  actions  that  we 
Hvall  be  careful  to  regulate.  *  The  widow's  mite  was  more  acceptable* 
than  aH  the  fplendid  pfferings  of  'the  rich.  He,  who  does  not  need 
our  fervices,  regards  the  intention,  and  not*  the  gift.  "  The  Lord 
looked  kindly  on  Abel  and  his  offerings ;"  he  faw  the,  difpofition  with 
which  he  came,,  and  he  was  well  pleafed.  The  difpofition  is  more 
grateful  to  Heaven  when  the  action  which  accompanies  it  engages  left 
of  our  attention: 

'  Let  us  then  determine  to  Mm  Chriftian  prudence,  ini  to  imitate 
rather  Jacob,  who' entertained  his  father  with  a  difli  of  homely  food, 
while  Efau  was  beating  the  woods  in  quell  of  rarities.  .  I  love  not 
pharifaical  inaxims.  David  fays,  *'  The  vows  I  make  to  thee,  O 
Lord,  are  within  my  heart ;  from  thence  I  will  praife  thee,'*  And 
does  not  the  fJoet  Perfius  fay,  Me  ti  q&rfi'veris  extra,  Look  not  for 
thyfelf  from  home  ? 

*  It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  the  opinions  of  all  thofe  authors* 
profane  and  facred,  who  (hew  us*  the  infignificancy  of  outward  per* 
forinances.  The  contrary  do&rine  would  tend  to  bring  back  Ju- 
darfm  %  to  fubftitute  the  works  of  the  law,  and  its  intolerable  flavery, 
for  the  liberty  of  the  gofpel,  arid  to  the  fweet  yoke  of  Chrift,  and  his 
light  burden.  Yet  our  Saviour  himfclf  called  us  to  this  new  profeflion. 

*    T'  2  '    " ' '  •  *  *  •  We 
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•  We  know  what,  in  "  The  A£a  of  the  Apoftles,"  was  faid  t<J 
thofe  anwife  Chriftjans  who  wiflied  to  retain  the  praflices  of  the* 

law. 

*  Do  youthen,  Abeillard,  follow  Chrift  in  his  indulgent,  maxims; 
imitate  that  apoftle  whole  name  you  bear,  proportioning  your  prei 
cepts  to  the  weakhefs  of  our  nature.  Allow  us  ample  time  to  cele- 
brate the  praifes  of  our  Maker.  This  is  the  facrifice  which  is  moft 
pleafing  to  him.  He  rejected  the  flefh  of  bulls  and  the  blood  of 
goats ;  but  the  offering  of  praife  he  accepted,  and  he  liftened  to  the 
vows  of  the  heart.* 

When  we  compare  the  letters  of  Abeillard  and  Heloifa,  we 
are  furprifed  to  find  that  the  lady  not  only  excels  in  elegance 
of  tafte,  but  in  philofophy  and  in  theology.  There  is  fotne- 
times  a  native  elegance  in  the  female  mind,  which,  when  cuk 
tivated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  dairies,  fhoota  fportta* 
neoufly  into  all  the  forms  of  mental  improvement  and  moral 
beauty.  We  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  amiable*  the  he* 
ioic,  though  romantic  chara&er  of  Abeillard's  wife,  fuggefted 
to  Rouffeau  the  idea  of  the  new  Heloifai.  ' 

Mr,  Berington  makes  fome  obfervations  on  topers  Epiftfe 
fro.m  Heloifa  to  Abeillard ;  they  are  of  the  critical  kind  5 
we  mean  to  make  feme  of  a  moral  nature.  The  indelicacy 
of  that  poem  is  indeed  fo  grofs  as  equally  to  offend  our  mot 
defty  and  our  tafte. 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a  veftalYra*/? 

This  is,  indeed,  the  text  on  which  the  whole  poem,  is  ? 
commentary.  Was  the  recital  of  Abeillard'?  woes,  after  aa 
abfence  of  many  years,  to  excite  no  other  effeft  in  hia  wife 
than  a  tumult  in  her  twins  f 

* 

A  naked  lover  bound  and  bleeding  lies. 
Where,  where  was  Eloife  ?  her  voice,  her  handy 
Her  poniard  had  oppofed  the  dire  command.  \ 

Barbarian  >%/  thy  bloody  band  rcfttsdn— 

An  elegant  painter  would  have  thrbwn  this  operation  littb 
thefhade;  but  Poj>e  makes  it  the  principal  figure  of  the 
piece,  and  places  it  on  the  Foreground.  Various  fcenes  ifi 
the  hiftory  of  Abeillard  have  been  described  by  the  pfcnci^ 
but  this  has  hitherto  been  omitted.  Nothing  fliould  be  der 
fcribed  by  the  pen  that  decency  forbids  to  difplay  with  the 
pencil. 

This  cireuffiftance  is  flill  uppernaoft  in  her  mind  j 

For  thee  the  fates,  feverely  kind,  ordain 

Kf°°tMt€3fe  ff0n*  pleafare  and  from  paiju .'.•  i 

\   .  ,        *Th"y  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  iix'd  repofe,    '  -  ■  ■• - 

No  pul/e  that  riots,  and  np  ^Uood  that  glavni 

Corner 
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Cape,  A  Ward! 

The  torch  of  Venus  bums  not  for  the  dc*d. 
Cut  from  the  root  *iy  periih'd  joys  I  fee*  , 
And  favis  'warm  tide  for  ever  Jloft  in  thee* 


»fJ 


The  mqft  abandoned  ftrumpet  that  walks  the  flreet  coul4 
riot  have  conceived  or  uttered  any  thing  fo  zxq&  as  thefe  laft 
lines.  v 

Still  <w  that  £r*4/?  enamour'd  let  me  lie, 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  preft  i 
Give  all  thou  cwtjt—wi  let  me  dream  the  reft. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  original'  let- 
ters with  Pope's  imitation,  will  difcover  what  wpndrous  pains 
he  has  taken  to  turn  a  fine  woman,  a  penitent,  and, a  faint, 
into  a  common  proftitute. 

Mr.  Berington's  ftyle  is  animated  and  poetical,  but  juve* 
nlle,  flowery,  and  fometimes  affe£tedL  -He  indulges  too 
much  to  his  imagination,  and  requires  the  calm  and  cotreft- 
ing  hand  of  criticifm.  As  an  enlightened  and  philoforibical 
catholic  he  merits  praife ;  as  the  hiftorian  of  a  romantic 
period,  he  is  entitled  to  mnch  approbation ;  as  a  writer,  hit 
flyle  poffeffes  many  beauties,  clouded  with  many  faults. 
We  frequently  meet  with  words  that  our  language  has  not 
adopted ;  and  with  affefled  and  tumid  phrafes  that  criticifni 
difavow£.  If  he  purfiies  his  historical  refearchea,  as  he  has 
promised,  he  rnuft  learn  to  restrain  the  flights  of  his  ima* 
gination,-  and  prune  the  luxuriancies-of  his  pen. 


Art.  VIII.     Obfervatims  en  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and 
on  the  EffeSts  of  Bleeding.    By  Jthn  Hunt,  a  Member  of 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons.    8vo.  ftitched.  2s.  Johnfon. 
.Ljondon,  1787. 

rpHE  diifcovery  pf  tfce  circulation  pf  the  blood  is^  an  im* 
:  r:  :p«ortant  epoph  in  the  hiftory  pf  phyfic,  and  to  it  we  are 
entirely  indebted  for  all  the  fubfequent  improvements  io 
phyfiology,  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  the  rational  prac- 
tice of  that  art.  An  event  which  exploded  the  fantaftic 
theories  of  former  times,  afforded  a  powerful  incitement  to 
ingenuity  tofupply  the  void  of  fcience,  and  eftablifh  a  fyf- 
tem  of  Speculative  do&rines  more  confanant  to  the  recent 
attainments  in  natural  knowledge.  Mechanical  philofophy 
tt  the  lame  time  extending  its  influence  over  Europe.  phy~ 
ficians  were  induced  to  adopt  the  principles  of  this  fcience, 
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» 
for  afcertaining  the  occult  laws  of  the  animal  economy;  an$ 

Jjence  arofe  a  feries  of  curious  inveftigations,the  extravagant 
refult  of  which  'might  alone  have  been  fufficient  tQ  excite  a 
ifufpicion  of  fallacy.  But  it  was  for  a  long  time  found  dif- 
ficult either  to  queftion.  or  overthrow  cbnclufions  which  - 
ieemed  to  be  founded  in  dempnftration,  till  farther  Qbfer- 
vations  confirmed  fcepticifm,  and  the  multiplied'  exertioi) 
of  inquirers  fuggefted  the  probability  of  new  laws. 

The  author  of  the  treatife  now  before  us  fets  put  with 
taking  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  part  of  phyfior 
logy,  which  he  confiders,  with  good  reafon,  as  Hill  iriiper- 
fQ^k ;  but  thinks  tljaf  the  fubjeft  may  be  inyeftigated  more 
Jiiccefsfully,  fyy  attending  to  a  few  evident  facts  that  are 
well  known  to  every  anatomift,  and  may  be  repeatedly  ex-: 
aminei  Without  the  leaft  hazard  of  wanf  of  uniformity ,  in 
the  moft  important  circumftances."    He  juftly  obferves  that, 
in  all  inquiries  into  the  laws  of  the  animal  ecpnomy,  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  feveral  parts  fliould  be  in  a  perfect  ftatef 
and  actuated  by  the  powers  of  nature  only ;  which  is  not 
jconfiftent  with  the  inflitution  of  thofe  experiments  that 
have  been  ufcd  to  determine  the  Qxiftence  and  degree  of  ir- 
ritability or  fcnfibility  of  different  parts;  and,  for  want  of 
attention  to  this  particular,  every  experiment  will  be  at- 
tended with  ambiguity,  and  the  moft  refined  and  plaufible 
prove  on.  that  amount  exceptionable.    The  remarks  here 
fuggefted  by  the  author  are  not  new  ;  but  he  illuftrates  them 
in  a.moreprecife  and  fatisfaftory  manner  than  we  hithertQ 
Jiave  met  with.$   5  The  pain/  fays  he, 

'  That  the  animal  would  fuffer  by  the  duTe&ion  to  expofe  an  artery, 
pight  considerably  diminifh,  or  totally  deftroy  the  natural  irritability 
of  jthepart  f  or  the  <Jivifion  of  thf  veffel  might  do*  fo  muth  injury  to 
the  mufcular  coat,  that  the  power  of  a&jon  might  be  destroyed,  and 
the veffelnot  cohtraS,  though  it  was  effectually  irritated ;  or  cutting 
the  veffel  td  get  at  the  internal  furface  might  prove  a  ftronger  ftiriiu- 
lus  than  what  would  be  afterwards  applied;  and  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  evacuate  alj  the  bipod,  which  i$  the  prpper  ftimulus  provided 
by  nature,  and  impoflible  to  prevent  the  adxprflioh  and  contact  of  th£ 
&*,  which  might  prove  a  JHmulijs*  confequently  the  veflel  coulfi  not 

be  observed  but  iri  a  ftate  of  irritation/ 

»  .  .        .     ■    •    , 

'  JYIr.  Hunt  farther  obferves  that,  when  pur  inquiries*  are 
directed  to'  fvibje&s  of  much  leXs  difficult  investigation,  we 
aire  frequently  deceived.by  attending  to  the' deliifive  appear-^ 
fcnees  of  anatomical  "experiments,  if  we  do  not  at  the  fame 
time  attentively  confider  the  true  principles  upon  "which 
thefe  appearances" depend;  This-doSrine,  likewife,  he  con^ 
firms  by  an  example  fufficiently  convincing,  which  is  that 
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of  the  different  effe&s  arifing  from  a  divifion  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  a  flight  wound  of  a  fmall  artery. 

After  clearly  evincing  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  mechanical 
illuftrations,  the  author  proceeds  to  confider  the  form  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  nature  of  the  diaftole,  which  he  elucidates 
with-great  precifion ;  defcribing  afterwards,  with  equal  ac- 
curacy, the  fyftole  of  the  arteries,  and  the  motion  of  the 
blood  during  the  diaftole  of  the  heart.  The  whole  of  his 
difquifition  on  this  fubjeft  is  conducted  with  clofe  fcientific 
rea  Toning,  and  he  rejects  the  hypothefis  of  an*  ofcillatory 
motion  of  the  fmall  Yeffels,  as  unneceffary  towards  fup-* 
ortrng  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  the  caufc  of  which, 
e  contends,  is  demonstrably  evident,  from  the  regular 
fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart  and  arterial  fyftem. 

The  author  next  examines  the  effects  of  bleeding,  both 
by  general  and  local  evacuation,  viz.  bleeding  in  the  arm, 
opening  the  temporal  artery,  cupping,  leeches,  and  fome- 
times  bleeding  in  the  foot,  in  cafes  of  fuppreffion  of  the 
rnenfes.  He  endeavours  to  evince  that  general  evacuation 
is  in  all  cafes  really  more  advantageous  than  topical.  Ho 
firft  confiders  the  effects  of  opening  the  temporal  artery, 
and  he  argues  in  the  following  manner ; 

'  The  difeafes  that  are  fuppofed  to  require  this  operation  depend  on 
affections  of  the  brain;  fuch  as  in  cafes  of  apoplexy,  in  eoncuffions 
and  comprefEons  of  the  brain  from  external  injury,  &c— And  even  in 
fuch  inftances,  if  the  intention  is  to  prevent  or  diminifh  the  increafed 
adion  of  theveflels  of  the  brain,  bleeding  in  the  arm  will  be  more 
advantageous  than  opening  the  temporary  artery.  '  It  has  been  before 
fhewn,  that  bleeding  in  the  arm  will  moft  expediftioufly  diminifh  the 
power  of  the  heart;  and  as  this  is  effected  by  dimjnilhing  the  fuppty 
ef  blood  to  the  heart,  confequendy  the  diftribution  of  blood  to  all 
parts  of  the  arterial  fyftem  will  be  diminifhed  in  proportion;  and  a 
kfs  quantity  of  blood  will  be  fent  to  the  brain.  But,  in  addition  to 
theie  effe&s,  (which  are  common  to  all  parts  0/  the  body)  the  ple- 
thoric Hate  of  thefinufes  of  the  dura  mater  will  be  moft  effectually 
corrected  by  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cava ;  for  as 
there  is  a  perfectly  free  communication  between  the  fmufes  of  the  dura 
tnater  and  the  fuperior  cava,  their  degree  of  plenitude  will  be  nearly 
equal  when  the  body  k  in  a  horizontal  pofitlon ;  but,  in  an  erect,  pofi- 
tion,  the  blood  will  pref*  downward  by  the  power  of  gravity,  and 
confequendy  the  preiTureon  the  brain  will  be  thereby  diminifhed;  and 
for  this  reafon  it  is  proper,  in  all  plethoric  affections  of  the  brain,  to 
keep  the  body  in  an  eredt  petition.  It  is  well  known  that  the  finuic* 
of  the  dura  mater,  in  a  natural  ftate,  contain  a  coniiderable  quantity 
of  blood—if  then  the  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  a  little  diminifhed 
by  a  depreffion,  which  is  to  occult  that  it  cannot  be  difepvered  with 
fufficient  certainty  to  authorize  the  application  of  the  trepan,  and  the 
brain  itfelf  is  no  otberways  affe&ed  but  by  the  compreffion,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  fpeedy  and  effectual  method  of  giving  room  to  the 
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bVam,  that*  By  diitnmihing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  fitrafes  of  the?  * 
dura  mater  by  an  evacuation  from  the  arm ;  and  if  the  brain  (houlcp 
alio  btaffeftedby  inflammation,  the  necefity  of  bleeding  will  be  in- 
creafed* 

*  But  to  return  to  the  effisfts  of  arteriotomy.—W^heii  the  temporal 
ftrtejry  is  opened,  the  refinance  to  the  progrefs  of  the  blood  through  the? 
eternal  carotid  artery  becomes  leis  confideraHe,  and  t^e  velocity  of  the. 
blood. in  the  external  carotid  artery,  will  be  increafed  in  proportion  as? 
the  reiiftance  is  diminifhed ;  fo  that  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  will  pafs 
through  this  branch  during  the  evacuation,  than  before  the  temporal, 
awery  was  divided— but  nearly  die  fame  quantity  of  blood  will  con- 
tinue to  pafs*  through  the  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  to  the  brain  : 
for  the  quantity  that  paHes-the  internal  carotid  artery  will  not  he  dimi- 
nifted  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  quantity  that  pafles  the  externa} 
branch,  bat  ia  the  proportion  that  the  increafed  quantity  bearsto  the* 
distribution  of  blood  to  every  part  pf  the  arterial  fyftem^  for  as  the 
prepare  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  artery,  at  the.  origination  of  the  m4 
ternal  and  external  branch,  is  the  fame  in  all  dire&ioas,  the  quantity) 
that  enters,  each  veffel  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  their  tranf- 
yerfe  fedtions,  and  the  degree  of  rehftance.    And  as  the  refiitance  to* 
the  bipod  in  the  internal  branch  of  the  carotid  artery  that  leads  to  the 
jbrain  is  neither  increafed  nor  diminiflied  fry  opening  the  temporal 
artery,  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  fent  to  the  brain  will  not  be  im- 
mediately influenced  by  the  evacuation ;  but  as  a  greater  quantity  wil) 
pafrf  through  the  external  branch,  where  the  natural  refinance  is  dimi- 
piihed  by  the  divifion  of  the  temporaly  artery,  an  increafed  proper* 
tjawpf  blood  will  enter  the  carotid  artery;  and  confequently*  dur* 
abg  the:  time  (hat  the  blood  continues  to  flow  from  the  temporal  artery, 
$edifeibi!tUHW>f  the.  blood  to  the  carotid  artery  will  be  increafed,  and. 
proportionally  diminifhed  with  refpeft  to  every  other  part  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  and  the  diferent  veiTels  will  adapt  themfelves  to  the  differ* 
<  ent  proportionate  quantities ;  and  every  artery  will become  conrxa&ec} 
Jn  proportion  to  the  diminifhed  distribution  of  bloody  except  the  ca* 
lotid  artery*  which  will  at  leaft  preferve  the  fame  dimenfiona  as  before 
tfae  operation,  if  not  become  more  dilated,  as  this  veflel  will  receive^ 
an,  additional  quantity  of  blood  whilft  the  evacuation,  from  the  tern* 
forai  artery  is  continued:  fo  that  when  the  intended  quantity  of  blood 
jeevacuated,  and  a  bandage  i6  applied  to  flop  the  orifice  in  the  veiTel) 
the  blood  will  not  only  ceafe  to  flow  out  at  the  orifice,  but  the  tempo-* 
ial  artery  will  be  completely  obliterated;  by  the  prefTuuer  of  the  com* 
profs,  and  confeqnently  a  greater  proportion  of  blood  will  pafs  the  in* 
ferna)  carotid  to  the  brain  for  fo  long  a  time  after  the  operation,  until 
the  whole :  arterial  fy  Item  fhall  have  recovered  a  Hate  of  equal  a£rion> 
f^ith  thp  lofs  of  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery.-~For  as  the 
carotid  artery  was  before  the  operation  accuftomed  to  tnanfmit  a  proper 
fiipply  pf  blood  both  for  the  external  and.  internal  branches,  this  veffel 
fM  ftill  be  in  a  Hate  to  receive  its  ufual  quantity  of  blood,  whilfr  every 
Other  artery  will,  during  the  operation,  have  been  accuitomed  to  re* 
feive  a  lefs  quantity;  and  as  the  blood  cannot  pafs  the  temporal  ar- 
tery after  the  operation,  every  other  ramification  pf  the  carotid  artery 
-will  receive  an  additional  fupply  of  blood :  and  thqs  tfae  internal.  caro> 
will  convey  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to  the  brain,  immediately 
3     •"'•'-  '  atter 
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after  the  temporal  artery  is  dofed,  than  what  parted  to*  the  hram  before 
the  operatic?  took  place  -,  and  for  thefe  reafons  the  ooly  good  effecls  of 
opening,  the  temporal  artery  in  morbid  affediions  of  the  brain  will  be 
to  relieve  the  plethora,  by  diminifliing  the  quantity  of  the  whole  mab 
of  blood,  but  by  a  method  the  moil  disadvantageous  to  that  part  which 
p  die  feat  of  difeafe.* 

.  Mr.  Hunt  obferves,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  that 
the  fame  reafoning  may  be  ufed  to  explain  the  effects  of  the 
bis  of  blood  that  is  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  fcalping* 
Jn  which  inftarice  the  haemorrhage  is  chiefly  arterial.  What 
has  been  faid  of  the  effecTs  of  opening  arteries,  he  remark^ 
will  be  found,  in  a  great  meafure,  applicable  to  the  ftate  erf 
the. arterial. fyftem. in  cafes  of  hemorrhage;  but  duty  ifi 
addition  ta  trie. lauet,.  there  is  generally,  aa  inc^eafcd.  ac#- 
tion  of  the  ruptured  veffels,  depending  upon  a  pbtygftie 
aifeaion*  .        *        .    » 

The  author  declares  he  never  met  with  a  fingle  inftanop 
where  the  fuperior  efficacy  either  of  cuppings  or  bleeding 
with  leeches,  was  decifively  evident ;  and  he  defcribes  the 
mode  of  operation  in  each  in  the  fame  manner,  and  o»  fimi- 
lar  principles,  with  tbofe  which  he  has  ufed  in  explaining 
the  other  fanguins  evacuations.  On  this  fubjeci  the  author 
}s  perhaps  a  little  prejudiced  in  opinion.  It  is  a  very.dkfir 
auit  point  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  exa&nefsy.  tbp 
comparative  effects  of  general  and  local  evacuation.-  From 
the  principles  maintained  by  Mr.  Hunt,  we  might  be  in* 
plined  to  admit  a.fimilarity  oiefleeT:  in  both  cafes  ;  but,  until 
we  fiiall  be  able  to  afcertain  with  preqifion  the  quantity  ©f 
jblood  proper  to  be  drawn  in  any  ftage  of  difeafe^  it  feerae 
probable  that  there  may  ftill  exift  forne  difference  of  effe&* 
beneficial  or  otherwife,  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  eva- 
cuation. We  believe,  however,  that  the  benefit  of  topical 
evacuation  is  in  many  cafes  over-rated.  With  refpeft  to 
^he  advantage  of  drawing  off  blood  fuddenly  from  a  veity 
Mr.  Hunt's  theoretical  obfervations  cokicide  with  expert* 
ease.  On,  the  whol^  this  treatife  is  an  ingenious  produc- 
tion, and  merits  the  attention  of  medical  readers* 
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Art.  IX.  Tht  Strangers  at  Home:  a  Comic  Opera,,  in  three 
A3s.  As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Druiy-Lam. 
8Vo.  is.  6d.  Harrifbn.     London*  1786. 

hP  H  E  rage  for  miific  has  been  unfriendly  to  comedy. 

*■    While  found  is  the  chief  objed,  wit,  plot,  charafter  an£ 

probability  are',  in  general;  either  totally  neglected,  or  at  bell 

but 
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•but  little  regarded.  We  cannot  help  comparing  the  Opera 
Thalia  to  thole  unhappy  females,  who,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
painted  faces  and  a  tawdry  drefs,  feem  atfirft  fight  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  really  are,  and  endeavour  in  their 
noAurnal  perambulations  to  draw  attention  by  humming  a 
long.  Th^y  appear  indeed  gay,  beautiful  and  alluring,  but 
'are  in  reality,  to  the  man  of  tafte  and  feeling,  ftupid,  tire- 
forae  and  diigufting^ 

♦    If  the  comic  opera,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  has  Jbmetimes 
rifen  above  its  nature,  it  has  much  oftner  funk  below  its  own 
•inferior  ftandard.    The  fwarm  of  thefe  productions,  which 
kave  appeared  both  here  and  in  France,  and  which  have 
*been -applauded  and  foftered  by  the  falhionable  mob,  give  a 
very- unfavourable  opinion  of  the  tafte  of  the  age.     We  can 
in  ao  way-  account  for  their  run,  except  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Rock,  of  anti-venereal  memory.  .  The  fame 
fivality  ftibfifted  between  this  felf-created  doAor,  and  the  re- 
gulars of  his  time,  that  now  takes  place  between  the  illegi- 
timate offspring  of  the  comic  mufe  and  true  comedy.     The 
doftor  fucceeded  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  of  his  anta- 
gonifrs,  and  drove  his  pye-balls  in  the  teeth  of  the  faculty. 
He  was  one  day  accofted  on  Ludgate-hill  by  a  regular,  fa- 
mous for  hfe  learning  and  prbfeffional  fkill,  and  equally  re- 
markable for  his  want  of  practice.     ««  How  comes  it,  Mr. 
*«  Rock,"  fays  the  legitimate  fon  of  Efculapius  "  that  I  am 
41  forced  to  walk,  while  you  roll  in  your  gilded  chariot  ?" — 
*c  How  many  people"  replies  the  quack,  "  do  you  fuppofe 
••  have  paired  fince  our  converfation  began?"— "About', a 
**  hundred. n — "  And  how  many  of  thefe"  continues  he  "  do 
*€  you  think  have  common -fen  fe  r"  "  Why,  perhaps  ofl*."— 
*l  Very  well,  that  %ne  will  probably  fend  for  you,  but  de- 
€(  pend  upon  it  the  ninety  and  nine  will  infallibly  fall  to  my 
"  ihare.—  Drive  on  Tom,  I  havefolved  the  problem."* 
r     Of  the  opera  now  before  us,  we  can  only  fay  that  there 
are  feveral  worfe;  but  it  is  in  no  refpeft  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon run  of  thefe  mufical  baubles.     The  piece  opens  with 
a  proceffion  of  captives,  who  had  been  redeemed  from-  fla- 
very  by  Oftavio,  a  young  Florentine  nobleman.     Among 
thefe  are  Regnalto,  the  brother  of  Viola,  arid  Montano,  the 
lover  of  Laura.     The  former  pretends  to  be  dumb*  and  the 
latter  appears  as  an  Algerine  captain,  under  the  name  of 
rlbrahim :  neither  oPthem  chufing  t6  difcover  himfelf,  till 
he  had  examined  how  matters  had  gone  on  during  his  cap- 
tivity.    In  the  abfenpe  of  her  brother,  Viola  is  perfecuted 
'with  the  addreffes  of  Aldobrand  her  guardian,  while  a  mu- 
tual paflion  fubfifts  between,  her  and  Odtavio,    Old  Aldo.- 

•        brand 
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brand  wifhes  to  marry  Viola,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  de- 
bauch Laura  ;  who,  to  avoid  all  the  importunities  of  lovers 
in  the  abfqnce  of  Montano,  had  made  her  attendant  Rofi. 
fcffume  the  male  habit,  and  pafs  for  her  frufband,  under  the 
name  of  .Lucilio.  Alic$,  .Viola's  maid,  pretepds  to  be  in  the 
intereft  of  the  guardian,  fuggefts  all  the  plans  for  carrying 
the  points  he  has  in  view,  and  betrays  him,  He>  of  courfe, 
is  defeated  and  difgraced:  Montano  and  Regnalto  difcover 
themfelves,  and  the  piece  ends  with  a  double  marriage. 

We  feleft  the  following  fcene,  as  one  of  the  moft  favour* 
able  fpecimens  we  can  give  of  the  performance.  Lucilio 
(Rofa;  comes  to  Aldobrand  to  demand  his  protection  as  a 
magistrate  againft  the  jealous  fury  of  Ibrahim  (Montano). 
The  guilty  fears  of  the  olji  guardian  make  him  at  firft  ima*- 

fine  that  Lucilio  had  difcovered  his  difhonourable  views  on 
,aura.  This  fpecies  of  miftake  is  a  very  common  re* 
^ufce  of  writers  for  the  ftage  :  but  the  fcene  ip  itfelf  |s  weU 
enough  managed,, 

Enter  a  SfiRVAjJT. 
Servant.    *  Signor  Lucilio,  Sir. 

Aldobrand.  '  Lucilio!  What  the  devil  can  be  want  jvith  me  ?  I 
hope  he  has  not  difcovered  my  defigns  on  his  wife  [—-Shew  him  up.— 
Fabio,  let  Dummy  retire  with  you  for  the  prefent. 

Exeunt  Regnalto  and  Fabio. 

Enter  Rosa* 

f  Signor  Lucilio,  ten  thoufand  thanks  for  this  honour !  Believe  me, 
J  am  heartily  glad  to  fee  you  \ 

Rofa.  *  I  am  come,  Signor  Aldobrand,  to  requeft  your  advice  and 
affiflance  in  a  matter  of  great  moment  \o  me. 

Aldob.    *  lam  fure  I  fhall  be  particularly  happy—— 

Rofa.    *  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  gallantry— 

Aldob.  Afide.    *  Egad !  I  am  forry  for  that. 
'     Jtofa.    *  And  therefore  J  wifli  for  your  counfel  — But,  are  we  out  of 

waring. 

~    Aldob.    4  As  fnug  as  a  conclave  of  cardinals ! 

Rofa,  '  Give  me  leave  to  aflc  you  what  meafures  you  think  I 
ought  to  purine  with  the  man  who  has  dar'd  tp  make  love  to  my  wife  ? 

Aldob.  *,  A— a— [<#&£— Oh  \  that  I  -were  but  fafe  .out  of  the 
room  I]  Why,furely — is  it  poffible  that— 

Rofa.  *  Ppffiblci-  why  hot,  Sir  ?  Is  not  Laura  handfome  enough  to 
be  an  objett  of  temptation? 

Aldob.    '  Upon  my  foul,  I  think  fo,  Sif  f  Don't miftakerme.  \Afid$ 
^-What  (hall  1  fay  to  him  ?] 
•    Rofa*    '  When  I  confider  the  nature  of  the  affront!—— 

Aldob.    *  But  coniider,  at  the  fame  time,  good  Signor,  how  liable 

'  we  all '  are  to  frailty !  Temptation  is  an  enemy  who  wreftles  with  us 

through  life,  growing  (tronger  as  we  gfpw  weaker;  and,  if  youth 

can  Y  refill  him,  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  (houJd  eafily  trip  up 

an  old  man's  heels !  * 

-     •  '  Rofa. 
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Rofat.    *  I  amrefolvcd  to.  punifh  him  feveidy  f  \ 

,   Aldob.  [Afid*-*  I  ihall  be  expos'd  to  all  Florence  f]    Are  there  p0 
apologies  which  you  could  be  prevailed  on  to  receive  ? 
.    fty2; .    '  What  apologies  caa  be  offer,  after  having  bad  the  afiiur* 
ance  to  threaten  my  lifer-— — 

Aldob9  [Afiie.]    *  I  threaten  his  life  f— -What*  the  devil  does  be 
mean  now  ? 
•    Roja.    *  The  ttfefumption  to  challenge  me  to  fingle  combat! 

Aldob,    «  Challenge  you! — Upon  my  veracity,.  I  never  dreamt  of 
fuch  aching! 

Re/a.    «  Vti,Hhe  haeghty  Algerine  dared!  me  to  meafure  (words  witb 


.   AUoi..  •  The  haughty  Algerine!-  •  .      .. 

m   Ro/a.    *  Ibra&at,  the  commander  of  the  vcffd  laft  from  Algiers ! 

*AU*b*  \Afid* — *  I  am  reilor'd  to- life!]  Give,  me  your  baud,  my 
dear  Signor  Lucilio !  We'll  have  the  icoundrel  hang'd,  drawn,  quar- 
tered, flay'd,  and  carbonaded !-— >fi.  dog!  a  ratal]  a  villian !— a— «» 
Inch  an  abominable  attempt  { 

Rofa*  *  But  how  fhall  we  fnanage,  my  dear  friend  ?  I  have  every 
thing  to  dread  from  him  while  he  is  at  liberty.  You  are  a  xnagiltrste, 
and  can  affift  me. 

Jldob.    *  He  (hall  be  thrown  into  prifon  in  two  boors  time ! 
,    Ro/a..   •Will  that  be  ftriaiy  legal  ?  .  ^ 

Aldob,  'Legal?  aye,  to  be  fore,  if  it  can  fcrve  a  friend.  Law£ 
'were  made  for  the  benefit  of  fociety ;  and  are  not  our  friends  the  very 
flower  of  fociety  ? 

"'  Roja.  *  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to  infringe  the  ftrict  letter  of  the 
law,  ,.-..• 

.  Aldob.  ''.Aye,  that  is  a  true  oracle;  always  doubtful  in  it's  mean- 
ing. We  lawyers  are  the  priefts ;  and  who  fo  proper  to  eaponnd  it  as 
five  who  make  it?  The.  letter  of  the  law  reminds  xae  jot  a  fanciful 
cloud  in  a  fummer  (ky ;,  though  no  two  peribaa  can  agjseia  what  jt 
really  reprefepis,  you  mxy  look  at  it  till  you  make  what  you  will  of  it. 

Rofa.  'And  ye  t  how  beautiful  are  {hofe  clouds  when  gilded  by  the 
fun  of  equity ! 

■>,  Abkh   •«.  pfha.Lp&a!  when  theiloud*  gather  £a#,  the  fun  of  equity* 

as  you  call  it,  fometimes  finds  it'  a  devilifh  bard  talk  to  ihine  througk 

them.    But  come,  let  as  tobu$ne/s  5  we  have  not  a  moment /to  lofd 

Till  difpatch  tbeXtfiGcrs  of  juiiioe  after  this  Ibrahim,  and  they'll  feize 

<hisi/tbe  inftaot  they  fet  eyes  on  him  !  > 

z  •  Xff*.  ,  \  .Wejfe^igaar  Aldoferaad,  I  percqive  y.oojmprove  on  the 

poets,  who  reprefent  Juftke  ap blind:  you, kindly  uenjoifc  tjheband 

dfirom  her  eyes,  the*  the  may  4Uttngptth  objects  clearly. 

Aldob.    «  Modern  Jultice  is  only  blind  to  the  faults  qf  her  friends*. 


Rbfai    <;  And  what  (Jpes  fhe  ,d?  with  her  i  word  ? 
Jldob. 


Referve  that  for  their  enemies. 

Ro/a.  «  Ha!  ht\  ha'— Then  her  fcales  only  remain  to  be  dtf- 
agrf»*d»f{ 

Aldob.  *  Which  are  too  ufefui  to  be.  parted  with.  They  are  for  the 
/{receipt  of  fees ;  one  fcak  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  for.  the  de- 
( fondant :  of  courie,  you  know,  that  which  is  bell  filTd  makes  the  other 
"kick  the  beam  !— And  fo  much  for  juftice.  [Exeunt, 

Tfa« 
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^*P>*  following  ibiig  it  a  fpecimeft  of  the.  poetry,' equally* 
favourable.  '\ 

•  TW  I  can't  walk  quite  flraighu 
And  Id  figures  of  eight 
Still  circling  my  legs  do  their  duty,  .  .  > 

You'll  always  oj>ferve, 
That  a  tegular  curve 
It  reckon'd  the  true  line  of  beauty  t 
.  Of  Orpheus  the?  tell, 
(He  wha  fiddled  fo  well)  .     ' 

.  That  his  notes  made  hills,  rocks,  and  trees,  capers 
So  I  can,  in  my  way, 
When  a  folo  I  play, 
Make  them  dance  full  as  well  as  that  fcraper* 

Tho*  at  firft,  on  a  (urvey 

Things  feem  topfey  Purvey, 
When  you  re  ns'd  to*t,  they  don't  look  fo  frightful  * 

StHl  they  move  more  or  lefs,    . 

And  good  judges  confefs 
Moving  profpetts  are  always  delightful ; 

The  world's  circular  motion 

I'm  fore's,  no  falfe  notion ; 
For,  tho'  feber,  I  ne'er  could*  believe  it,  **' 

Tratk  in  wine,  boys,  is  found, 

Now  I  fee  it  turns  round, 
He  that's  drunk  can  moft  plainly  perceive  it* 

There  are  feveral  improbabilities  ia-thk  opera.    We  flt*ff 
content  ourfelves  with  one  inllance.    Laura  repeatedly  fees 
and  convcrfes  with  Ibrahim,  and  yet  never  has  the  fmallefr 
ftifpicron  of  his  beirig  Montano.    Why  i  becaufe  TuCh  a 
difcovery  would  not  then  have  anfivered  the  purpofe  of  the 
anther.   But  as  fbon  as  it  becomes  necejjary  to  the  cataftrophe, 
Jhe  at  once  dlfcovers,  in  the  dark  too,  Ibrahim  to  be  her 
long-loft  lover.     We  cannot  approve  of  the  conduflt  of  tiie 
'piece  :  the  endlefs  changes  of  drefs,  ind  other  fimifar  m*- 
poeuvres,  bring  it  too  near  the  level  of  pantomime.    Ge- 
nuine wit  is  dealt  out  fparingly;  but,  for  the  profuffoji  of 
clench  and  pun,  the  following  inftances  we  have  fele&ed 
wiH  be  our  warrant.    w  We  muft  pay  our  compliments  whecfc 
*  they  are  due.— HI  follow  you   prefently :  tho*  mine,  I 
u  fear,  will  be  but  empty  compliments?—* becaufe  his  ftomach 
tras  empty.—*"  You  may  be  fure  zdujnb  man  can't  make  aftf 
«*  words  about  the  matter."— "  You  have  been  ufed  to  eat*' 
*•  your  meat  rtfr*."— "  Yes,  the  meat  thatcattie  to  my  fhaife' 
u  m  Algiers  was  very  rare  indeed." — "  How  did  they  treat 
«  you  ?"— • "  They  treated  me  with  my  hard  to  be  fure*^* 
«'  tofleeporh"— "  And  what  think^you  of  mtti  and  maniitrt 
*.  "  where 
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"  wher£  you  have  been  ?"—"  Egad !  I  never  wz$  treatetf 
*«  with  fo  rriu'ch  ill-manners." — "  Let  him  wait  on  us/'; 
(meaning  Regnalto,  who  pretended  to  be  dumb)  ct  a  dumb- 
•*  waiter  is  fometimes  very  convenient." — "  Then  he  has. 
€<  travelled  to  fome  end,  Fabio." — "Yes,  Sir;  and  I  hope 
ic  that  will  be  the  end  of*  his  travels." — "  You  fee  1  have 
u  gained  his  confidence." — "  Egad  I  if  yo^  have  gained  kif 
"  confidence,  you  have  made  a  pretty  comfortable  addition 
to  your  own  flock. " — u  How  can  you  aik  me  at  this  time, 
when  my  heart  is  fo  fenjibly  touched?"— "-Well,  Madam, 
u  and  don't  I  run  the  rifk  of  having  my  heart  fenfibly  touched 
"  by  the  point  of  a  fmall  fword.' — "  He  himfelf,  Sir."— 
€«  There  you  are  miftaken  j  for  1  am  not  myfelf  at  prefent/' 
c£c. 

One  word  more,  arid  we  have  done.  It  is  hattiral  to  fup- 
pofe  Aldobrand,  who  is  defeated  in  all  his  iniquitous  fchemes, 
and  difcovercd  to  be  a  fcoundrel  and  a  villain,  in  no  tery  fit 
humour  for  firiging;  and  yet  he  coolly  chaunts  his  couplet  ' 
in  the  concluding  long,  rerhaps  it  is  thought  rhore  effen- 
tiai  to  preferve  opera  etiquette?;  vte.  that  the  principal  cha- 
racters ihouldy7»£  off,  than  to  follow  the  rules  of  good-fenfe 
and  probability.  Whatever  may  be  in  this*  we  are;fo  un- 
fafliionable  as  to  with  that  here  he  had  a£ted  the  raute 
With  Fabio  and  Roberto,  who,  we  perceive*  are  excluded 
from  the  finale* 


~'  -  -  ....    ,  „ 


Art.  £•  Remarks  on  the  Means  of  obviating  the  fatal  £/"- 
fe&s  of  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  or  other  rabid  Animal ;  with 
Obfervatiofis  on  the  Method  of  Cure  when  Hydrophobia  occurs ; 
and  the  Opinion  relative  to  Worming  of  Dogs  refuted.  Illus- 
trated by  Examples.  By.  R.  Hamilton,  M.  D.  of  the  Royal 
College  ofPhyficians  in  London,  and  Member  of  the  Medical* 
Phyjical,  and  other  Liter  dry  Societies  in  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don. 8vo.  4s.  3d.  boards,  lpfwich  printed* '  Longman/ 
London.     1785. 

rT,HE  bite  of  a  mad  dojj*  like  that  of  the  viper,-  has  beert 
■*■  the  fubjedl  of  great  inveftigation;  and  has  equally  eluded 
the  moft  diligent  researches  for  obtaining  an  infallible  re^» 
niedy*  Whether  there  be  in  nature  any  real  antidpte  t$ 
thofe  poifons,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  j  but  the  belief 
of  its  exiftence  appears  to  have  been  unlverfal  in  all  ages^ 
and  has,  however  unfuccefsfully,  maintained  a  laudable  ex- 
ertion of  inquiry  in  the  province  of  medicine.  In  the  im- 
yerfeft  ft  ate  of  human  knowledge  it  would  be  unphilofo-* 
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pjiical  to  difcoiirage  the  profecution  of  refearches  which 
have  for  their  objedt  the  prevention  or  cure  of  two  of  the 
moft  terrible  calamities  incident  to  human  nature;  but  it 
would  be  no  lefs  repugnant  to  the  interefts  of  physical 
fcience  and  of  mankind,  to  permit  the  continuance  of  cre- 
dulity in  fallacious  resources,  by  not  expofing  the  demerit  of 
fuch  remedies  as,  though  venerable  and  applauded  by  long 
prefcription,  have  been  fully  afcertained,  by  mature  expe- 
rience, to  be  deftkute  of  any  falutary  effe&s.  By  this  con- 
dud,  it  is  true,  we  may  extinguish  that  pleating  hope  which 
is  the  chief  folace  of  the  unfortunate,  in  the  circumftances 
of ;  apprehended  infeftion,  but  the  delufions  of  etrot  will 
be  compenfated  by  the  profpeS  of  more  certain  fuccefsi 
and,  towards  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  it  is  no 
unfuitable  prelude  to  begin  with  contracting  thofe  of  ig- 
norance. 

We  have  been  led  into  thefe  reflexions  by  the  work  be- 
fore us,  the  principal  fubje<Sl  of  which  is  to  evince  the  in^ 
efficacy  of  the  various  fpecific  remedies  hitherto  i*ecom-* 
mended  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  with  the  view,  how-* 
ever,  of  inculcating  a  recourfe  to  fuch  means  as  feem  to 
be  moft  ftrongly  fuggefted  by  phyfiology,  and  fupported  by 
experience.  >  '  •  ' 

This  treatile  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  an  unfortunate 
incident  which  happened,  a  few  years  fince,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  where  a  young  gentleman,  the  fon  of  an  admiral, 
fell  a  vi&im  to  the  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Hamilton  then  in- 
ferted  fome  obfervations  in  the  Ipftvich  Journal,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  lay  his  remarks,  now  cbnfiderably  enlarged,  be- 
fore the  public.  He  fets  out  with  afcertaining  the  figns  of 
the  firft  ftage  of  madnefs  in  the  canine  tribe.  He  obferves, 
that  a  very  little  attention  might  prevent  any  accident  from 
the  bite  ot  a  dog ;  for,  in  the  early  ftage  of  his  illnefs,  when 
he  only,  lowers  and  feems  heavy,  he  fhews  almoft  no  jnarks 
of  a  change  in  his  temper;  he  neither  fnaps  nor  bites  at  any 
perfon  near  him;  and  hence,  in  dubious  cafes,  where  pru- 
dence raifes  fufpicion,  he  might  be  tied  up  till  time  mould 
determine  the  event.  This  is  a  caution  which  deierves  to 
be  ftrongly  inculcated,  and  ought  to  be  univerfally  attended 
to.  •       ; 

Sucking  the  part  bitten  immediately  after  the  accident  is 
an  expedient  recommended  from  very  remote  times,  not  only 
as  effe&ual,  but  perfectly  fafe,  provided  that  no  patt  of  the 
fkin  of  the  mouth,  gums,  or  adjacent  parts,  which  may  be 
touched  by  poifon,  is  broke.    The  better  to  prevent  danger, 

it 
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k  has  t>een  advifod  to  gargle  the  mootfti  previoufiy  w&A  t>H  j 
but  our  author  >  very  property,  thinks  •  that  cupping,  as  aw 
tended  with  no  hazard  to  this  operator,  fitould  be  fubftitutcd 
in  its  room;  He  then  advftes,  upon  the  authority  s>f  former 
writers,  the  cutting  oiit  a  piece  round  the  part  wounded  4 
making  the  kirifion  pretty  t  deep>  to  prevent  any  accident 
from  leaving  any  of  the  animal's  faljva  behind. .  The  me- 
thod of  cauterizing  the  part  afterwards  with-  a  -heft  iron  if 
another  of  the  falutary, expedients.  '■ 

We  fliall  lay  hefore  4>ur  readers  this  author's  account  <tf 
the  remedies  which  have  been  ctf  Jate  yetars  the  moft  cele- 
brated for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  ;  and  ftrit,  of  the  Ormfldrk 
medicine. 

*  In  the  year  1777  Dr.tfeyfham,  then  a  candidate  for  a  degree*, 
who  "Wrote  his  inaugural  diffcrtationtm  m^rrr  carmta,  inftituted  'five 
experiments  in  order  to  find  out  its  component  parts.  Thefe  weft 
made  with  <bc  addition  of  water,  tlhe  nitrons  and  vitriolk  adds* 
They  we«  repeated  by  £tt.  Black,  profeflbr  of  chytroftry,  with  tb* 
Jaanevefult;  and  cen&qeemly  tjieae  caniretoein  little  reoai,  for  fofpi-i 
cion  of  their  accuracy,  From  thefe  it  appeared  chat  the  bafisof 
the  medkipe  was  chalk  $  and,  relying  on  its  powers,  a  theory,  wai 
hazarded  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  poifon  of  the  rabid  animalj . 
which  it  is  trot  our  DuTnrcfs  here  to  examine* 

<  fn  a  word,  from  the  analyfis  of  this  eminent .profefibr,  and  hH 
ingenious  pupil,  the  whok  compofition  appears  to  teas  fdflowsyvia*, 
half  au  ounce  of  powdered  chalk;  ten  grains  of  alum ;  three  drachma 
of  Armenian  bole  ;  one  drachm  of  the  powder  of  decarapaae  xoot| 
and  fix  drops  of  oil  of  anife.  Such  k  the  medicine  on  which  the  pttb> 
Kc  have  placed  fuch  high  hopes,  and  implicit  confidence  1 

'  I  need  not  tell  my  medical  ireaders,  if  any  of  them  flipuld  think 
thefe  pages  worth. a  perufql,  that  chalk  is  a  mere  absorbent*  that  alum; 
is  an  aibingent;  that  Armenian  hole  likewife  poifefiea,a  degree* 
though  a  fmalT  one,  of  aftringency;  and  that  the  root  of  elecampane 
is  confidered  as  fuch  an  inactive,  inijgnificanc  fubftance,  that  our  re* 
formed  pharmacopct ias  have  long  ago  rejected  it  from  the  number  of 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medica ;  and,  as  to  the  addition  of  a  fpw> 
drops  of  oil  of  anife,  they  can  he  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  warm  the 
medicine  a  Httk,  and  give  it  a  more  grateful  flavour.  > 

*  Next,  m  order  of  celebrity,  comes  the  Tonquin  medicine;  a  aof* 
•ri«n  not  left  .noted  fome  thne  ago,  and  even  now  exhibited,  thap 
4his  one.  What  then  ihall  we  fay  of  k  N-t-very  little,  more  than  of  th? 
former,  .  We  owe  it  ,to.tbe.  well -meant,  though  raiftaken,  endeavour? 
of  Sir  George  Cobb,  who,  near'  forty  years  ago,  brought  it  from, 
Voaqain,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  as  of  ioefUmable  value, -ana 
as  constantly  infallible  among  the  Chiaefe  ;  but  experience,  in  many 
instances.,  mews  the  contrary  with  us,  and  proves  its  mefficacy. 

'  Let  Us  now  examine  its  composition  j  arid  we  mall  find  it  to  hie 
only  twenty 4bur  grains  of  native,  and  as  many  of  factitious,  ciona- 
b&4  with  fixteen.griainsef^iafic/powteed,  and  mixed  jogether,  Fe# 

com- 
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comments  farther,  we  apprehend,  are  neceiTary  on  the  fubject.  The 
bare  mention  of  the  articles  feems  enough.  We  may,  however,  take 
notice  of  what  feveral  eminent  chymifts  have  done  before  us,  that  na- 
tive and  factitious  cinnabar  are  one  and  the  fame  thing;  and  we  may 
alio  add,  with  fome  of  thefe,  that  all  the  cinnabars  are  inert,  and;  pof- 
fefc  no  active  powers  whatever. 

*  Native  cinnabar  is  the  ore  of  mercury,  being  a  compound  of  ful- 
phnr  with  this  metallic  fubftance.  And  is  there  a  perfon  of  the  leaft 
chymical  knowledge,  or  experience  in  its  exhibition,  and  obferv* 
ation  of  its  directs,  that  does  hot  know  this,  and  that  fulphur  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  rendering  mercury  inert  ? 

4  The  other  ingredient,  viz.  muflc,  is  an  antifpafmodic.  So  far 
it  may  feem  ufeful  in  a  difeafe,  fuch  as  the  hydrophobia,  where  (a 
violent  fpafms  take  place  in, the  throat 5  but  it  has  not  fuffieient  power 
to  oppofe  and  remove  the  malady.  Yet  we  mud  own  that  it  appears 
a  better  medicine  than  the  Ormfkirk,  fince  it  has  at  lead  a  fin  all  part 
of  one  active  ingredient  in  it.  , 

'  With  refpect  to  Dr.  Mead*s  famous  powder,  I  (hall  only  mention 
that  it  was  a  composition  of  afiVcoioured  ground  liverwort  (/jcben  ci- 
ntreus  terrefiris)  and  black  pepper ;  the  formeV  the  ingredient  which 
he  depended  on,  and  to  which  the  virtues  of  the  powder  were  attri- 
buted. Materia  medica  writers  tell  us  this  lichen  is  a  warm  diuretic  ; 
but,  from  the  tafte,  little  or  no  warmth  can  be  difcovered  in  it ;  and 
it  is  a  general  rule,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  $0  hold  good  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  that,  where  little  or  no  fenfible  qualities  are 
difcoverable,  little  or  no  virtues  for  the  removal  of  difeafes  (hall  be 
found  to  exfft* 

*  In  the  Tranfaitions  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  2I37,  we  find  a 
Mr.  Dampier  communicating  to  the  members  fome  remarkable  ef- 
feels  that  bad  been  attributed  to  a  vegetable  fubftance,  which  was 
called  JewVear,  in  the  difeafe  we  are  now  confidering.  In  the  year: 
I72 1  a  powder,  compofed  and  named  as  above,  was  inferted  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  at  the  defire  of  an  eminent  phyfician,  who 
put  great  confidence  in  its  virtues. 

'  In  174J  a  new  edition  of  a  tfeatife  relative  to  the  mechanical  ac- 
tount  of  poifons  was  laid  before  the  public.  Here  the  fame  medicine' 
and  method  of  cure  is  recommended,  viz.  V.  Section;  and  the  cold 
bath,  which  was  to  be  ufed  every  morning  fading  for  one  month,  iii 
addition  to  the  powder ;  and  on  the  pompous  authority  of  its  fuccefa 
in  thirty  years  practice;  but  an  addition  of  nearly  forty  years  more 
proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  its'  infignificancy.  It  is  only  to  be  obferved 
farther,  that  this  did  -not  efcape  the  penetration  of  Boerhaave,  who 
ranks  this  among  thofe  insignificant  trifles  that  mud  deceive  whoever 
place  their  truft  in  them.  To  collect  arid  relate  the  cafes  wherein 
this  has  failed,  is  needlefs ;  they  are  many ;  and  the  public  have 
at  length  configned  it  to  merited  neglect.1 

To  thefe  lie  fubjoins  the  cold  bat;b  and  mercury,  but  yrith 
no  better  opinion  of  their  effects  than  of  the  remedies  abovfe* 
mentioned.  The  warm  bath,  with  antifpafmodics  inter* 
nally,  and  applied  likewife  externally  to  the  throat,   are 
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what  have  been  found  to  prove  moil  fuccefsful  in  afluaging 
the  fymptoms  of*  the  hydrophobia.  The  opinion,  which  had 
long  prevailed,  of  the  utility  of  worming  dogs,  is  treated  by 
,  the.  author  at  confiderabie  length,  and  has  already  been  ibffi- 
ciently  refuted.  He  concludes  with  the  hiftory  of  ibme 
cafes  of  the  hydrophobia,  recited  by  different  writers. 

As  a  popular  treatife  on  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  this  work 
may  prove-  interefting  and  ufeful  to  the  general  clafs  of  read- 
ers ;  ,but  it  can  afford  little  new  information  to  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  we  jire  fatisfied,  is  a  faithful  and 
judicious  compiler. 
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Art.  II.  EJays  on  'various  Suhje&s,  critical  and  moral ;  containing  JLt- 
marks  on  Butler  s  Analogy f  Grammatical  Strictures,  a  Review  of 
Locke's  PhUofophy,  Letters  on  Wit  and  Humour*  In  which  various 
Obferniations.  are  made-  on-  the  moft  celebrated  modern  Writers  on  the 
Subjecls  of  Logic,  Morals,  and  Metaphyfics,  By  William  Belchier,  Efq. 
Small  8vo.  2  vols.  $s.  boards.-  jamefon.    London,  1787. 

THE  author  of  thefc  volumes  feems  to  entertain  very  orthodox 
opinions  in  philofophy,  and  to  have  read  with  great  atten* 
tion  the  mod  eminent  Englifh  writers  on  that  fubjeft.  The  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a  commentary  rather  than  of  effays,  confiding  almoft 
entirely  of  defultory  bbiervations,  often  frivolous,  but  generally  evinc- 
ing acute  difcernment,  and  juftnefs  of  thought.  Mr  Belchier  afpircs 
to  the  character  of  a  grammarian  as  well  as  a  philosophical  commen- 
tator ;  and,  in  the  former  of  thefe  capacities,  fome  of  his  remarks 
are  well  founded  ;  but  his  ftyle  is  disfigured  with  peculiar  idioms,  not 
reconcileable  either  with  propriety  or  elegance.  We  obferve  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  different  from  that  announced  in  the 
title-page ;  but,  as  the  fubjects  are  diftinci  from  each  other,  the  in- 
version is  productive  of  no  inconvenience  to  the  reader. 

Art.  12.  .  The  Carfe  of  Stirling ;  an  Elegy.     4*0.    is.  6d.     Creech, 
Edinburgh,    j  785.  - 

*     The  view,  from  Stirling*€aiile,  which  commands  the  windings  of 

-the  Forth,' through  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  has  been  long,  and  uni- 

vetfally  admired  by  every  lover  of  nature.    The  carfe,  or  vale,  of 

Stirling  extends  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  a  perfect  level  of  between  thirty 

and 
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and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  abou*  &ve  in  breadth.    A  prodigious 
chain  of  lofty  mountains*,  which,  in  fome  parts,  prefeot  a  moll 
fttblime  and  piclurefque  appearance,  bound  the  profpecr  to  the  north, 
and  north-weftl     That  to  the  north-eaft  is  bounded  by  another  chain 
of  mountains,  which  fkirt  the  carfe  of  Stirling,  and  {belter  it  from  the 
mod  deifcuciive  grinds*     An  irregular  range  Of  fweHiag  hi)ls  tef mi- 
Bates  the  view  from  the  weft  to  the  ibuth-eaft,  where  the  proved  is 
yn bounded,  ,and  lott  about  Edinburgh,  the  ca file  and  hills  of  which , 
.though  diltant  thirty»five  miles,  are  Sometimes  di&nguiihed  from  Stir- 
.  ling.    In  jbe  middle  of  this  beautiful  bottom,  highly  cultivated,  and 
iiuerfperfed  with  villas,  hamlets,  woods,  and  ruins,  the  Forth  winds 
bis  terpentine  courfe,  and  folaces  the  eye  with  one  of  the  moll  varied 
and  raoft  delightful  proipe&»  in  nature. 
*  ,    The.  author  Qf  this  poem,  which  is  partly  defcriptive  and  partly 
'  elegiac,  is  a  native  of  the  fcene  which  he  defcribes.    The  following 
paflage  gives  no  unfavourable  idea  of  his  talents  for  defcnption  and 
verification. 

»  

'Or  let  me  court  Dunmiet's  t  any  height, 
Where  diftant  murmurs  load  the  balmy  gale ; 
Where  burlts  the  landfcape  lengthening  on  the  fight. 
And  Ceres,  bounteous,  gladdens  all  the  vale. 

*Tis  here,  fweet  Forth !  I've  trac'd  thy  margins  green* 

•  While  grazing  herds  adorn'd  thy  winding  pride  j 
Here,  musM,  enrapt  on  ev'ry  cultur'd  fcene, 
With  Contemplation  fmiling  by  my  fide. 

Here  have  I  liften'd  to  the  rural  glee 
That  round  thy  meads  in  laughter  wont  to  fly. 
As  various  paitimes  grac'd  the  hawthorn  tree, 
When  Labour,  paufing,  flood  delighted  by. 

Here  too,  when  Evening,  blufhing  fweetly  mild, 

♦  With  mellow  pencil  chequers  hill  and  farm,* 

Oft  down  the  Hope,  o'erfpread  with  flowerets  wild, 
I  caught  each  fattening  found  and  fober  charm. 

The  lowing  kine,  that  wait  the  wiuYd-for  hour, 
Fondly  reiponfive  tQ  th£  milkmaid Y call: 
The  folemn  grandeur  of  yon  ancient  tower  $, 
Wheie.cQOS  the  ftockdove  round  its  mouldering  wall  1 

The  cottage  fmoke  that  tops'th*  encircling  wood ; 
The  thrufh  melodious  on  fome  neighbouring  fpray; 
-     The  failing  veffel  winding  down  the  flood ; 

The  clam'rous  joy  of  childhood's  fports  and  play ; 

m 

•         *  *   r  '  * 

I 

.  -.-*  The  Grampian  hills. 

t  One  of  Ike  Qchil  hills,  that  bound  ;he  Carfe  of  Stirling  to  the 
north  eaft. 

%  The  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Caaahoikenneth,  foun&d  ty  ty 
vid  I.  of  Scotland,  in  the  yeas  1 147. 

U  2  The 
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The  fhepherd  piping  home  his  bleating  care, 
That  pour  their  tender  plaints  around  the  dale; 
While  many  a  paltoral,  many  a  mournful  air. 
Chants  the  frefh  damfel  at  her  milking  pail.* 

There  are  many  incorrect  and  inelegant  phrafes  in  this  poem,  which 
might  be  pardoned  in  the  early  effufions  of  a  juvenile  author,  if  they 
were  compenfated  by  beauties  of  a  higher  clafs.  But,  a  few  verfts 
excepted,  a  mournful  -mediocrity  reigns  throughout.  The  dcfcrip* 
tions  are  too  general  and  vague ;  the  fentiments  are  cold,  and  often 
afFe&ed  ;  the  verification  is  often  deficient  in  harmony,  and  fome- 
times  in  grammar ;  and  the  ftanza  of  Gray's  Elegy,  which  our  an* 
thor  employs,  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  fo  long  a  work. 

Art.  13*  The  Trial  between  William  Fawkener,  Efq*  (Clerk  of  the 
Privy -Council)  Plaintiff,  and  the  Hon.  John  Town/end  (Son  of  Lord 
Vij count  Tonunfend)  Defendant ;  for  Criminal  Converfation  tvitb  the 
Plaintiff's  Wife,  (late  Mifs  Poyntz) ;  before  the  Hon.  Francis  Buller9 
Efq.  one  of  the  Judges  of  bis  Majejlfs  Court  of  Kings -Bench,  in  Weft* 
minfier-Hall,  on  Wednefday  the  I  zth  of  July,  1 780 ;  tvitb  fome  inte- 
refiing  Particulars  relative  to  the  Duel  between  the  Plaintiff  and  the 
Defendant.     410.  is.  6d.    Smith.    London,  1786. 

A  phenomenon  that  we  have  never  feen  before,  and  perhaps  (hall 
never  fee  again :  a  trial  for  crim.  con.  in  which  there  does  not  ap- 
pear one  lewd  idea,  one  double  entendre,  or  even  a  fingle  expreffion  of 
indelicacy.  What  a  difappointment  to  the  young  debauchee,  and 
the  old  lecher,  whofe  appetites  are  ever  keen  for  trials  of  this  na- 
ture ! 

A  verdidt  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  of  five  hundred  pounds.  We 
cannot  help  remarking  the  oppofition  of  Judge  Buller's  conducY,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  to  that  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  cafe  of  Lord 
Grofvenor  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  latter  recommended 
£0  the  jury  to  leaVe  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  duke  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  give  damages  as  in  a  common  cafe ;  the  former  centered* 
the  jury  as  bound  to  take  into  their  efti  mate  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  to  give  their  damages  accordingly. 

Art.  14.  Amufements  in  High  Life ;  or,  Conjugal  Infidelities  in  1 786. 
In  a  Series  of  confidential  Letters  between  Ladies  *wbo  harve  diflinguifbed 
themfebves  by  the  Multiplicity  and  Singularity  tf  their  Amours.  1  z  mo. 
23.     Lifter.    London,  1786. 

Caroline  and  Elixa,  two  demireps,  drive  to  outvie  each  other  in  in* 
delicacy,  indecency,  and  luft.  Their  conjugal  infidelities  have  as- 
much  connection  with  the  laft  century  as  with  the  year  1 786  $  ami 
have  nothing  in  them  that  can  afford  entertainment  to  the  mod  de- 
praved mind.  If  the  bagnio  library  of  Mr.  Lifter  afford  nothing 
higher  fcafoned,  and  more  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  his  cuftomers,  than 
fuch  infipid  train,  their  impure  minds  will  fhortly  be  in  a  famifhed 
flate,  and  this  moft  honourable  fource  of  revenue  be  perfectly  dried 
ftp  to  him* 

\  Anr. 
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A  RT.  I  J*  Ke4rjlefs  Tables  of  Trades ;  for  the  AJpfiance  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  9  and  for  the  Benefit  of  tbofe  young  Men  who  wi/b  to  fro/per 
in  the  World*  and  become  refpcBable  Members  of  Society.  Shewing,  at 
one  Fiew,  what  a  Mafter  requires  on  taking  an  Apprentice ;  what  a 
Journeyman  can  earn ;  and  what  Sum  is  required  tofet  up  as  Mafter  in 
any  Trade  or  Calling*  With  fome  interefting  Advice.  iamo«  is. 
Kearfley.    London,  1786. 

The  title-page  of  this  little  book  points  out  fufficiently  its  contents. 
It  may  be  found  ufeful  to  a  variety  of  perfons  ;  but  the  circle,  we 
apprehend,  will  be  too  confined  to  reward  the  editor's  labour.  The 
plan,  it  teems,  was  fuggefted  by  Collier's  Treatife  on  Trade  f  and  for 
the  advice  to  parents  and  apprentices,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  Locke 
and  Fordyce. 

Art.  »6.  A  Complete  Compendium  of  the  Militia  Laws  of  England  and 
Wales  1  being-  anAbftraBof  anAa  of  the  loft  Seffion  of  Parliament, 
entitled,  An  Aft  for  amending  and  reducing  into  one  A&  of  Parliament 
the  Laws  refpefiing  the  Militia.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
izmo.  is.    Ridgway.    London,  1786. 

The  officers  of  the  militia  are  obliged  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
Inner-Temple  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  abridging  a  long  act 
of  parliament;  and  for  his  care  and  accuracy  that  nothing  of  its  letter 
and  fpirit  (hould  be  loft. 

Art.  17.     A  Key  to  Mutton's  Arithmetic.     Containing  the  Solution  at 

full  Length  of  all  the  2>ueftions  propofed  in  that  Work,     Being  very 

ufeful  fir  all  Preceptors  and  others  who  make  ufe  of  his  Arithmetic.    By 

Charles  Hut  ton,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  Cfr.     i2mo.  3s.     Robinipns, 

London,  1786. 

There  are  various  modes  of  folution  ufed  by  different  arithmeti- 
cians to  fimilar  queitions.  That  which  is  the  moil  concife,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fully  explicit,  is  the  moil  valuable.  We  know  no 
author  whole  arithmetical  language,  (if  we  may  ufe  the  cxpreflion)  is 
better  than  Dr.  Hutton's.  On  this  account,  the  work  before  us  will 
be  very  ferviceable  to  a  multitude  of  preceptors  who  ufe  his  Treatife 
of  Arithmetic  in  their  fchools.  To  fuch  it  will  be  further  ufeful  on 
another  account;  for,  having  a  key  at  hand,  the  folution  pf  a  pupil  ' 
may  be  compared  with  the  original;  and,  if  they  difagree,  the 
very  place  where  the  pupil  has  erred  will  be  readily  difco- 
vered, 

ART.  18.     Every  Man  his  own  Farrier  ;  >or,  the  whole  Art  pf  Farriery 
laid  open.    By  Francis  Clatek'    Svo.    5s.  6d.    boards.     Tomlinfon, 
•Newark;  Baldwin  and  Bladon,  London.    J  786, 

Every  Man  his  own  Farrier.  The  quaintnefs  of  this  title  grows 
difgufling.  We  have  had,  Every  Man  his  own' Lawyer,  Every 
Man  his  own  Broker,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Perhaps  gentlemen  would  do 
well  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  attornies  and  annuity-brokers";  but 
we  are  forry  to  fee  this'  rage  of  teaching  every  man  every  thing,  de- 
fending to  the  mechanical  arts.    If  this  goes  on,  we  fhall  have  fome 

U  3  con- 
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<MttcelCe&  ft to^ftrr  at  length,  perhaps',  fome  felf important  toilet; 
puoHlhitig  a  treaflfe  to  inftruft  <^<rry  man  to  curl  his  own  hair,  or 
jbenii'his rofd  (hoes,  to  thte  utter  deftrnclion  of  that  numerous  and  dYe- 
ftd'hoty  c*f  ouY  fellow-citizcny,  the  lower  handicVaftinaeif.  If  every 
ih&it  take  the  advice  of  every  one  of  thefe  benevolent  eAayiffs,  every 
m\Mt  rfetfofdinffo  the  proverb/  wiil  become  4  ^'ri  of  all  trades,  but 
a  mafter  ef  none.  This  book,  however,  is  an  ufefuf,  though  a  veVy 
dear,  coUe&ioh  of  directions  for  chi  management,  and  of  receipts  for 
curing,  the  difeafcs,  of  that  noble  and  ncceflary  animal,  a  norfe;  audi 
we  heartily  recommend  it  to  tfaofe  whom  it  may  concern,  grooms  and1 
fmrrfors*. 

R  R  T .  1 9 .     A  Sermon**  preached  on  the  lift  of  May%  1 7E6,  *»  the  P'ariJBm  \ 
Church  of  Har&ngjlone,  in  the  County  of' Northampton,  on  the+Ejiablj/b - 
ment  of  a  Sunday-Schrtl,  at  that*  Place,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Children 
of  the  Poor.     By  the  Rev,  Robert  Lucas.     8vo.  is.     Robfon.     Lon- 
don, 1786. 

A'R  t.  20.  A  Sermon,  fef  c .  fante  title  vt)ith  the  foregoing,  pPcde&ed  ori  the 
Sth  of  October.  Supplemental  to  a  Sermon  preached  there- on  the  Efla- 
blijbment  of  a  Sunddy-SchtoL     By  the  fame  Author. 

.Two  good,  plain,  practical  fermons  on  afdbtefcl  highly  interefting, 
whether  confide  red  in  apolitical,  moral,  or  religious  point  of  viewV 
The  ignorance,  and  confequent  immorality  and  profanity,  of  the 
lower  orders  of  men  in  South-Britain  have  long  been  matter  of  re^ 
gret  to  the  pbilanthropift,  the  patriot,  and'  the  Chriilian.    The  neglecY 
and  violation  of  the  fabbath  in  particular,  which  is  always  found  in 
connexion  with  idlenefs,  intemperance,  apd  every  evil  work,  has 
been  jtiftly  deplored  by  good" men;  but  no  general  and  effc&ual  re- 
medy has  hitherto  been  applied.     We  know  of  none  that  is  likely  to 
be  1o  fuccefsful  as  the  eftablimment  and  etftenfion  of  Suhday  fchodls. 
*rhe  e*  pence  of  the  inltitution  is  a*  mere  trifle.     It  encroaches' not  a' 
iingte  momentum  the  exercife  of -lawful  induftry.     It  has*  a  direft 
tendency  to  extend  knowledge,  to  promote  benevolence,  and  to  in- ' 
troduce  habits  of  decency,  order,  and  attention  among  our  peafantry,. 
Where  Stmday-fchools  have  been  eitebliihed,  the  public  worfhip  of* 
God  is  attended ;  the  voice  of  brawling  and  blaiphemy  ceafes ;  cleap- 
linefs,  fo  conducive  to  health  and  comfort,  has  iucceeded  to  flovenfi- 
jiefs  and  brutality.     Wepraife  the  horteft,  pious' zeal  of  Mt.  Lucas, 
and  bid  him  Godjfeed.    Like  a  man  in  earned  about  reformation,  he 
U  exerting  himfelf  in  his  proper  fphere,  his  own  pariih,  inftead  of 
indulging  nimfelf  in  empty  ufeiefs  {peculation,  or  unavailing  com- 
plaints.    We  recommend  his  fermons  tq,the  ferious,  public-fpirited, 
and  humane  of  all  denominations,  and  his  example  to  every  retior, 
vicar,  and  curate  ip  England. 


r* 


*  Query.    Why  is  this  word  univerfally  written/im>r  inftead  pf 
fcrrier,  as  etymology  requires  I 
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Art.  2 1 .     ^/r  Account  of  the  gallant  Defence  made  at  Mangalore,  in  the 

Eaft -Indies,  againft  the  united  Efforts  of  the  Trench  and  the .  Nabob 

Tippoo  Sultan,  by  a  Detachment  of  his  Majeftyt  and  the  Honourable  . 

the  Eaft  India  Company**  Trotps,  under  the  Command  of  the  late  Colonel 

John  Campbell,  Major  of  the  Forty -fecond,  or  Royal  Highland  Regiment 

tfFoot,  in  May  1783  ;  with  the  Sufferings  of  that  Garrifon  during  a 

Six  Months  Cejjation  of  Arms*     To.  which  are  added \  the  Orders  ■  given., 

out  by  Colonel  Campbell  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Siege  to  the  lime  of 

the  Garrilon^s  being  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  t*wo  fmall  Vie<ws9  and  a 

T Ian  of  the  Fort9  ivitb  the  Country  immediately  adjacent.     By  aj$rit\jb 

Officer  lately  returned  from  the  Eaft-hdies.     8vo.    4s,    fewed.     Ba- 

thuril.     London,  1787. 
»-        ..         •■*...«     ^     .  • 

Mangalore  is  a  feaport  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  the  principal 

dockyard  where  the.  late  Hyder  Ally  aimed  at  the  eftabli(hment  of 

an  Indian  navy.     During  the  hoftilities  which  raged  in  the  Bedanore 

country,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  this  important  place, 

which  contained  prodigious  quantities  of  naval  and  military  ft  ores, 

and  where  feveral  (hips  of  war  were  almoft  ready  to  be  launched,  was 

in  veiled  and  captured  by  the  Britilh  army  under  the  command  of  the 

unfortunate  General  Matthews.     It  was  this  expedition,   and  the 

dreadful  cruelties  that  attended  it,  which  drew  the  Sultan  from  the 

Carnatic,  reduced  the  Eritifh  troops  to  the  neceffity  of  a  capitulation, 

and  ex  af per  a  ted  phe  enemy  totmafiacre  his  prifpners.     The  moment 

our  army  laid  down  their  arms,  the  nabob,  with  his  whole  force, 

fat  down  before  Mangalore,  which  was  garrifoned  only  by  a  fmall 

body  0/  troops.    The  particulars  of  this  fiege  axe  here  detailed,  in  a' 

regular  journal.     It  appears  that,   during  fix  months  cefiation  pf 

hoftilities,  and  in  direel  violation  of  treaty,  the  nabob  meant,  by 

withholding  provjfiocs,  to  have  ilarved  the  garrifon,  whofe  brave 

defence  had  put  him.  to  fo  much,  inconvenience  and  ex  pence.    The 

miferies  to  which  they  were  fubjected.,by  this  circumftance  gives  a 

ftriking  reprefentation  of  the  contingencies. incident,  to  a  military  life. 

Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded,  died  at  Bombay  foon  after  the 

releafe  of  the  garrifon,  and  was.  deemed  uot  only  one  of  the  bell  fol- 

diers,  but  the  handfomeft  man  of  his  time  in  the  Britijh  fer vice. 

Art.  22.     An  AbfiraB  of  the  Goffel-Biftcry,  in  Scripture  Language* 
12 mo.     6d.     Leeds  printed.     Johofon,  London.  ,  1786. 

In  a  fhort  but  fenffble  preface  the  compiler  of  this  well-intended 
and  ufeful  publication  informs  us  that  it  is  meant  "  to  furniih  a  cheap 
book  for  improving  thofe  who  attend  the  Sunday -fchools  in  reading, 
and  for  inftruding  them,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  Chriftian  religion." 
The  compilation  is  well  calculated  to.  aniwer  the  ends  fpr  which  it 
was  made ;  and  the  public  are  much  obliged  to  the  worthy  author  for 
his  attention  to  the  infant  poor,  whofe  education  is  certainly  an  object 
of  much  importance  to  iociety. 

ART.  23.  The  Gentleman  Angler.  Containing  brief  and  plain  Inftrue- 
tions,  by  which  the  young  Beginner  may9  in  a  fhort  Time,  become  a  per- 
fect Artift  in  Angling  for  alt  Kinds  ofEiJh.     If  itb  feveral  Obfervations  - 

•    U  4     •  .'  *n\ 
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on  Angle -Rods  and  artificial  Flies,  &c.  &r.  &c.  By  a  Gentleman  of 
Beaconsfeld,  who  has  made  it  bis  Diverfion  upwards  of  Fourteen  Years, 
izmo.    is.  6d.    Kearfley.     London,  1786. 

We  have  not  tranfcribed  the  whole  of  this  voluminous  title-page, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  book  are  jnofl  minutely  announced. 
"With  regard  to  the  publication  itfelf,  it  appears  to  be  an  exceeding 
good  vade-mecum  for  ihe  aquatic  fportfman. 

medical. 

Art.  24.  An  EJfayfor  a  Nofilogical  and  Comparative  Vievi  of  the  Ci- 
nancbe  Maligna,  or  Putrid  Sore  Throat ;  and  the  Scarlatina  Anginoja, 
or  Scarlet  Fever  with  Angina.  By  William  Lee  Perkins,  M.  D.  8vo. 
is.  6d.    Jchnfon.     London,  1786. 

The  cynanche  maligna,  or  putrid  fore  throat,  and  the  fcarlatina 
anginofa,  or  fcarlet  fever  accompanied  with  fore  throat,  are  diteafes 
to  much  refejnbling  each  other  in  appearance,  and  yet  fo  different 
in  their  nature  and  method  of  cure,  that  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
difcriminated.  For  this  purpofe  Dr.  Perkins  defences  the  fy mptoms 
and  general  treatment  of  each  with  an  accuracy  which  mull  render 
his  obfervations  ufeful  to  thofe  who  may  not  have  had  fufficient  op- 
portunity of  diftinguifhing  the  two  difeaies.  But  it  muft  dill  be  left 
to  the  practitioner  to  afcertain  in  what  degree  the  two  complaints  ap- 
proximate in  particular  cafes ;  one  by  deviating  from  its  original  na- 
ture to  an  inflammatory,  and  the  other  to  a  putrid  diathefis. 

Art.  25.  A r tuft  rum  Americanum :  The  American  Grove;  or,  an  Al- 
phabetical Catalogue  ofForefi  frees,  and  Shrubs,  Natives  of  the  Ameri- 
can United  States,  arranged  according  to  the  Linn  a  an  Syftemi  containing 
the  particular  diftinguijhing  Characters  of  each  Genus ;  with  plain,  Jim- 
I  pie,  and  familiar  Defcriptions  of  the  Manner  of  Growth,  Appearance ', 
C3V.  of  their  feveral  Species  and  Varieties.  Alfo,  fome  Hints  of  their 
Vfes  in  Medicine,  Dyes,  and  dopteftic  Economy.  Compiled  from  a&ual 
'  Knovc/edje  and  Obfetvation,  and  the  Affifiance  of  Botanical  Authors. 
By  Humphry  Mar/hall.     8vo.    3  s.     Philadelphia. 

This  catalogue  has  been  executed  with  the  particular  view  of  in- 
troducing and  cultivating  foreign  ufeful  and  valuable  plants,  and  of 
id  i  (covering  the  qualities  and  ufes  of  the  native  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  America.  Confidering  the  greit  extent  of  that  continent, 
and  the  diverfity  of  climate,  foil,  and  foliation,  there  can  be  nq 
doubt  that  plants  of  all  kinds  might  be  cultivated  in  different  parts 
of  the  provinces.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Marfhall  can  excite  amongft  his 
countrymen  fuch  a  fpirit  of  enterprife,  they  may,  in  the  courfe  of 
fome  years,  be  enabled  to  fupply,  for  their  own  confumption,  thofe 
productions  which,  at  prefent,  they  are  obliged  to  procure  from  Eu- 
rope/or  the  yet  more  diftant  markets  of  India;  and  fhould  they 
prove  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  difcover  new  qualities  and  ufes  in  their  own 
native  vegetables,  who  knows  what  ilaple  commodities  they  may 
hereafter  furnifh,  that  will  rival  even  the  fame  of  their  tobacco  ?  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  tylarfhall,  thefe  "  would  be  advantages  fur* 
•aijing  aH  adequate  eftimation."    Th.e  catalogue  is  preceded  by  a 

view 
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view  of.the.twenty.fourclafTes  of  the  fexual  fyftem  of  Liniueus,  and 
an  explanatory  account  of  the  different  parts  of  fru  ft  i  ft  cation.  If 
this  performance  fhould  meet  with  encouragement  from  the  public, 
the  author  intends-  to  give  afterwards  a  defcriptive  catalogue  of  the 
native  herbaceous  plants  of  America. 

Art.  26.  Some  Confederations  on  the  different  Ways  of  removing  confined 
and  infefthus  Air,  and  the  Means  adopted;  with  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
tagion in  Maidftone  Gaol.  By  Thomas  Day,  Surgeon.  To  <whicb  is 
added,  an  Appendix,  containing  fome  Experiments  on  ventilating  fmall 
Sitting  Rooms,  and  preventing  Chimnies  from  fmoking*  8vo.  is.6d« 
Wilkie.     London,  1786. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  means  by  which  putrid  air  may  be  corrected 5  and  therefore 
the  chief  objecl  now,  wherever  foul  air  has  been  produced,  is  to 
pra&ife  thofe  means  with  fufficient  diligence  and  attention.  In  this 
refpeft  Mr.  Day  is  entitled  to  great  prajfe ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
exerted  himfelf  with  equal  judgment  and  activity  in  extinguishing 
the  contagion  in  Maidftone  gaol.  We  find  that,  on  this  occanon,  he 
has  likewife  drawn  resources  from  his  own  ingenuity,  by  transmitting 
lime-water  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  wards ;  which  he 
did  in  confequence  of  a  remark  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  that 
mowers  precipitate  putrid  and  noxious  effluvia.  He  informs  us  that 
the  frequent  fhowers  of  lime-water  were  found  extremely  refreming 
by  the  prifoners.  He  alfo  fprinkled  the  apanments  with  vinegar,  in 
which  aromatic  herbs  had  been  boiled.  This  expedient  was  pra«- 
tifed  with  great  fuccefs,  and  deferves  to  be  recommended  in  every 
fimilar  fituation.  For  ventilating  rooms,  without  expofmg  people  to 
a  current  of  air,  Mr.  Day  advifes  the  inferring  a  tube  through  the 
wall,  three  or  iour  inches  from  the  ceiling  ,•  placing,  in  front  of  the 
opening,  a  flip  of  wood  to  direft  the  courfe  of  the  air  to  the  ceiling, 
and  which  may  be  ornamented  like  a  cornice,  or  in  any  way  that 
beff  favours  the  appearance  of  the  room.  This,  he  fays,  will  always 
anfwer  where  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window  a  little  way  is  effec- 
tual, provided  the  inlet  is  equal  to  that  of  the  door  or  window.  He 
very  properly  remarks,  that,  on  this  fide  of  the  houfe,  there  mould  be 
no  dunghill,  ditch,  nor  any  accumulation  of  filth,  that  the  atmofpheric 
air  which  is  admitted  may  be  as  pure  as  poflible. 
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On  the  reciprocal  Influence  of  Literature,  Liberty, 

Government,  and  Manners. 

•HPHE  influence  of  letters  on  the  affairs  of  men  becomes  every 
■*•    day  more  and  more  extenfive.  In  bufinefs,  in  war,  in  go- 
vernment, in  every  human  tranfaftion,  letters  have  an  im- 
portant 
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portantfharejand  have  even  interwoven  themfelves  in  the  vpry 
civil  constitution  of  every  country  that  has  made  any confider- 
able  advancement  in  civilifation.and  refinement.  Subscriptions, 
atteiiations,  written  orders  and  declarations,  gazettes,  votes, 
journals^  and  other  records ;  all  thefe  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth 
of  this  pofition,  and  declare  the  political  confequence  of  let- 
ters in  a  language  palpable  to  ienfe.  A  great  interval  has 
paued  between  the  times  when  private  bargains  were  rati- 
fied by  cpr^efponding  ftiells,  or  other  tallies ;  when  a  motion 
for  war  was  approved  by  the  rattling  of  armour,  or  rejected 
only  by  the  murmurs  of  difcontent ;  and  when  unfortunate 
criminals  weref  accufed,  judged,  condemned,  and  executed* 
all  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  even  a  few  hours.  The  affairs  of 
nations  are  now  indeed  fo  complicated,  that  were  the  light 
of  learning,  by  fome  inconceivable  power  or  accident,  to  be 
fuddenly  and  entirely  extinguished,  all  things  mull  fall  im- 
mediately into  the  moft  deplorable  anarchy.  What  farther 
advances  learning  may  make,  arid  how  far  it  may  be  incor- 
porated with  bufinefs  of  every  kind  by  political  forms,  it  is 
noteafy  to  conje&ure.  That  it  will  make  farther  advances, 
however,  even  in  this  way,  will  appear  highly  probable,, 
when  we  refledtthat  nothing  human  is  itationary ;  that  every 
fpirit,  every  art  and  icience,  is  progreffive ;  and  that  -all 
fubiunary  things  have  a'  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  formal  manner  that  the  power  of  lite- 
rature produces  its  moft  important  efFefts,  though  in  this 
irianner  it  is  molt  clearly  dlfplayed.     It  is  by  influencing^ 
opinion,  by  forming  a  conceit  of  wills,  and  uniting  the  fe- 
parate  force  of  individuals  in"  the  fame  enterprifes  and'  ef- 
forts, that  learning  triumphs  over  barbarity,  and  raiies  a' 
throne  which  can  never  be  overturned.     For,  whatever  tides 
of  paffion,  whatever  inundations  of  barbarifui,  may  over- 
run her  empire  for  a  time,  they  will  fubfide  at  laft,  and  the  . 
fair  face  of.  nature  and  triith  be  reftored;  for  one  reason 
illurftinates  the  minds  of  all  men,  as  one  sun  enlightens  all 
regions  of  the  world. 

Mankind  depend  for  all  thai  is  comfortable,  graceful,  and 
great  in  life,  upon  their  union.  Individual  men  are  weak 
and  helplefs  ;*  but  when  they  ai'e  united  in  the  fame  views, 
and  bend  their  endeavours  to  the  fame  object,  they  become 
itrong  and  irrefiitible.'  They  overcome  natural  and  moral 
evils.  They  change  woods  and  deferts  into  fertile  fields ; 
improve,  by  their  labours,  the  very  climates  under  which* 
they  live ;  repel,  and  even  gain  ground  on,  the  ocean,  or 
convert  that  apparent  gulph  of  feparation  into  a  medium  of 
communication ;  break  ai'under  the  bands,  and  call  away 

the'' 
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the  cords,  of  tyrants ; — they  break  them  as  with  at  rod  of 
iron,  and  dafli  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  veffel. 

INTERCOURSE   OF    MANKIND,  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER.     ' 

.  In  the  prefent  period  of  extended  and  eafy  intercourfej 
the  minds  of  men  are  more  eafily  united  in  the  fame  de^ 
figns  than  ever  they  were  at  any  former  period.  The 
formation  of  roads  and  canals,  the  eftablifhment  of  pofts  and 
ferries,  the  wide  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  the  general 
diffufion  of  knowledge  ;  all  thefe  circumftances  are  fo  many 
nerves  which  unite  civilifed  nations,  as  it  were,  into  one 
body;  and  every  impreflion  that  is  made  on  one  member, 
vibrates,  in  fome  degree,  throughout  the  whole.  Certain 
recent  events  ihew  hovy  quickly  the  fentirhents  of  human 
nature  pa fs  from  one  nation  to  another;  and  how  readily. 
men,  where  there  is  a  coincidence  of  judgment,  are  drawn 
into  concord  of  inclination  arid  of  a&ion.  But  not  to  ex- 
patiate on  lb  extenfive,  as  well  as  important  a  field,  and  to 
confine  our  views  to  our  own  country,  who  perceives  not 
that  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  and  of  aflbciation  is  fironger  thar\ 
ever  it  was  known  to  be  in  any  former  times  of  peace? 
ISIew  communities  have  arifen,  whofe  voice,  though  it 
ljiould  not  be  re-echoed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  will  be 
heard  at  leaft1  in  every  moment  of  public  difficulty  and  dan-' 
ger.  Thus  the  province  of  letters  has  become  at  once  more 
extenfive  arid  more  important ;  more  extenfive,  becauie, 
every  writer,  who  is  able  to  command  attention,  addreffe* 
his  ientiments  to  a  wider,  and  indeed  to  a  more  attentive* 
theatre  than  was  formerly  known;  more  important,  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  neceffary  to  manage  the  paffions  of  the 
people  by  enlightening  their  uriderftandings ;  the  only  way 
in  which  a  great  and  a  free  people  either  ought  or  can  be 
governed. 

In  former  times  it  was  deemed  fufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  government  to  keep  a  ftrift  eye  on  the  Houie  of 
Commons,  and  oh  the  pulpits.  In  thofe  times  the  grand 
means  of  union  and  afTociation  were  perfonal  intercourfe, 
harangues,  and'eonverfation.  A  more  fubtle,  a  more  effi- 
cacious and  lafting  "bond  of  conjun£Hon  among  the  people 
has  been  brought  into  ufe.  The  prefs  has  almolt  fwaflowed 
i?p  the  political  confequence  of  the  pulpit,  and  awes  and 
controls  even  members  of  parliament  and  minifters  of 
ftate.  This  band  of  unicin  it  is  impoflible,  while  freedom 
remains,  to  break  afunder.  In  this  happy  land,  where 
Jiberty,of  thought,  fpeech  and  a£tion,  is s  common  to  all, 
there  are,  and  there  ihould  be,  as  many  politicians  as  there 
are  men.  Though  parliament  Ihould  become  as  corrupt- 
ed feryile  as  the  Seraglio  of  an  wftern  despot ;   though 

prieits 
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priefts  .fliould  rcprefent  kings  as  the  vicegerents  of  Gotf, 
and  the  moft  cultivated  geniufes  of  the  age  fliould  become 
penfioners  of  the  crown;  yet  liberty,  by 'means  of  the  prefs, 
would  raile  her  voice,  in  left  polifhed  perhaps,  but  in  bolder 
jmd  more  forcible  accents,  and  ihake  with  aftonifhmerit 
every  combination  againft  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  Britiih  iubje&s.  As  the  liberty  of  tiie  prefi, 
therefore,  is  derived  from,  fb  it  re-a&s  upon,  civil  liberty} 
and  thefe  go  hand  in  hand  and  lupport  each  other. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    THE    PRESS. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  whoever  is  defirous  of  promoting 
*ny  meaiure  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  or  of  preventing 
any  fchcmi  that  threatens  it  with  mifchief,  naturally  en- 
deavours to  colleft  and  to  unite  the  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
iiibjefts  by  appeals  to  their  underftanding  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  prefs ;  and  for  this  purpoie  he  reafons  with 
the  public  in  print.  Hence  it  happens  that  what  he  writes 
h'  read,  and  approved  of  too,  by  the  circle  of  his  political 
friends,  but  does  not  fo  much,  for  the  moft  part,  as  come 
prider  the  obfervation  of  his  political  adveri^ries  j,  for,  in 
general,  every  one  confines  himfelf  to  that  paper  which 
Jpeaks  the  language  of  his. party.  Thus,  from  the  reluct- 
ance of  periodical  publications  to  admit  what  is  againft  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  averfion  of  moft  people  to  look  in  the  face 
difagrecable  and  hoftile  pofuions,  whether  true  or  falfe,  on 
the  other,'  it  happens  that,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
declamation,  and  a  great  deal  of  reading,  on  the  oppofite 
fides,  of  the  fame  queftion,  it  is  never  brought,  on  the 
ground  of  reafbn,  to  an  iffue.  And,  as  men  are  apt  to  con- 
iider  the  fentiments  of  their  own  particular  circles  as  the 
fcntiments  of  the  world  at  Jarge  (which  is  a  very  common, 
and  fometimes  a  fatal  fource  of  error),  fo,  in  like  manner, 
from  the  habit  of  indulging  a  particular  turn  of  thinking, 
by  perufing  only  fuch  writings  as  tend  to  nourifh  and  fup- 
port  it,  we  fall  into  a  conceit  that  all  the  world,  at  leaft  that 
-all  men  of  fenfe  and  candour,  think  as  we  do.  On  this  fup- 
pofition  even  well-meaning  men  fometimes  aft.  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  country.  This,  however,  is  not. the  fault  of 
letters,  but  of  thole  who  ufe  them  ;  it  is  not  any  deficiency 
in  the  engine*  but  an  error  in  thofe  who  wield  it.  Arid,  as 
there  is, .  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  obfervation,  a  progrefs 
in  every  fpirit,  and  in  every  art  and  fcience,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  day  may  come  when  lbme  daily  paper 
may  be  eftablifhed  of  greater  compafs,  as  well  as  views, 
than  any  hitherto  known  among  us  ;  the  editors  of  which, 
trufting  that  there  is  yet  in  the  Britifh  empire  fuch  a,  f hingj 
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as  a  Public,  and  that  there  are  jhoufands  and,  ten  thou- 
sands of  individuals  unbiaffed  by  the  prejudices  of  party, 
and  uncontaminated  by  the  fury  of  faction,  fhaJl  addrefa 
their  own  fentiments  to  the  reafon  and  common  fenfe  of 
mankind  ;  and  invite  all  men,  to  whatever  party  or  faftlon 
they  may  belong,  to  meet  together,  to  confront  each  other> 
and  converfe  and  reafon  on  neutral  ground,  and  on  corfimon 
principles;  for  the  common  principles  of  human  nature  are 
never  fcibverted  in  any  human  breaft.  The  ftill  voice  of 
reafon  and  cbnfcience,  even  amidft  the  tumults  of  habitual 
prejudices,  finds  now  and  then  a  favourable  moment  of  at- 
tention. The  judge  within,  the  genius,  the  repnfentative  of 
all  that  is  common  to  the  nature  of  mankind,  lies  con- 
stantly in  wait  for  a  fit  opportunity  of  argument  and  ex;- 
poftulation ;  and,  though  we  chace  him  away,  he  will  ahoa 
return  *. 

UNIVERSAL   LITERA.TURF. 

The  circumftance  which,  next  to  government,  has  the 
moft  powerful  effedt  on  the  condition  of  any  focitty  or 
ftate,  is  literature,  comprehending  philofophy,  the  polite 
arts,  and  religion.  The  advancement  of  fcience  is  the  ex- 
altation of  human  nature,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  em- 
pire of  reafon*;  which,  in  its  progrefs,  corre&s  and  foftens 
the  empire  of  force,  by  inclining  the  minds  of  fubje&s  to 
pay  a  voluntary  obedience  to  jult  laws,  and  enabling  and 
diipofing  legiflators  to  impofe  no  other  laws  than  fuch  as 
are  coniiftent  with  the  happinefs  and  dignity  of  man*.  The 
progrefs  and  the  vicjffitudes  of  the  philofophical  (pirit# 
therefore,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curious  fpeculation,  but 
really  interefting  in  a  more  important  view.  Men  conver- 
fant  in  philofophy  are  accuftomed  to  reflexion  5  and  they  4 
who  are  wont  to  think  much  learn  to  think  juftly.  Phi>- 
lofophy  raifes  the  human  mind  above  the  common  objelis 
of  ftrife  and  contention  ;  it  enables  men  to  bring  war  to  a 
fpeedy  conclufion,  by  reduoing  its  operations-  more  and 
more  to  mechanical  exattnefs,  and  thereby  fubje&ing  theft* 
to  calculation  ;  it  weighs  the  obje&s  for  which  war  is  un- 
dertaken, and  compares  the  advantages  of  peace  and  com** 
merce  with  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  concjueil ;  n 
checks  the  illufions  of  the  untutored  imagination,  .which 
Jnvefts  the  haughty  opprefTor  with  the  noble  mien  of  tfc 
undaunted  patriot ;  reprobate*  the  boldeft  and  moft  fucceis- 
fiil  exploits  of  tyranny,  and  approves  and  admires  the  faint- 
ing efforts  of  unfortunate  virtue ;  but  it  beftows  th$  very 
higheft  praife  on  that  prince  or  ftateftnan  who  facrifces  th» 
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vulgar  fame  of  a  conquering  hero  to  the  enlarged  views  of 
a  liberal  politician,  and  to  the  duty  of  a  humane  and  bene- 
volent citizen. 

As  the  fpirit  of  philofophy  thus  influences  tafte  in  moral 
criticifm,  fo  it  alfo  influences  tafte  in  what  is  called  humane 
or  polite  literature  ;  hiltory,  poetry,  hiftorical  painting,  no- 
*  vels,  romances,  and,  in  general,  all  works  of  imagination. 
Thefe  indeed  derive  their  principal  charm  from  fomething 
moral ;  from  the  reprefentations  they  contain  of  human  na- 
ture, placed  in  various  interefting  fituations,  wftch  hu- 
manize the  mind,  by  contemplating  nian  under  various 
forms;  wear  away  thofe  antipathies  and  prejudices  which  - 
fet  men  at  variance  with  ope  another;  and,  by  theexercife 
"of  fympathy,  produce  habits  of  forbearance  and  indulgence 
towards  all  mankind. 

INFLUENCE   OF    SCIENCE    UPON   RELIGION. 

The  progrefe  of  fcience  has  influenced  even  the  fpirit  of  , 
religion,  which  has  become  mild  and  temperate,  and  be- 
gins to  recover  the  divine  fimplicity  and  benevolence  which 

;  breathe  throughout  the  writings  of  the  evangelifts  and 

-apoftles.  ^         .       - 

<■  On  the  whole,  there  is  an  aft  ion  and  re-aftion,  a  mutual 
fympathy  and  connp&ion,  between  liberty  and  literature; 

.and  the  advancement  of  thefe  has  happily  given  birth  to 

.that  reafon  and  moderation,  to  that  fpiqt  of  inquiry,  of 
calculation,  of  induftry^  and  of  humanity,  which  aqfpi- 

rcioufly  marks  The  Present  Times. 

"     ,  APPLICATION   OF    THE    PRESENT   SPECULATION, 

?To.  trace  the  caufes,  theeffe&s,  ai*d  the  incidental  vari - 
.ationspf  this  fpirit,  with  perfect  c^hdour  and  impartiality, 
.i$  the  general  aim  %T\i  end  of  the  political  fpequl^tion  fub- 
joinedto  the  English  Review.  If  p^rticul^r  QbjjeSs  ap- 
pear fometimes,  to  any  of  our  readers,  to  engrefs  more  than 
a  due  fhare  pt  our  attention,  it  is  at  leaft  np  part  of  our 
^defign. 

Governor  Hastings, 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  feall  give  their  final  de- 
trition yvith  regard  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Haf- 

. tings,  ,we  will  enter  at  greater  length  on  a  cjueftion  which 
^involves  the  dignity  of  Great-Britain  ;  Jier  reputation  on  the 

.  -continent,  and:  her  intereft  in  Afi*.  The  late  charges 
-againft  Mr*  Haftings  are  the  fepantfe  fe&ions  of  greater 

oooesv  which  we  have  already  reviewed  ;  and  the  articles  of 
impeachment  deduced  from  them  are  fuch  that  np  jury  in 
England,  except  it  had  been  chofen  from  St.  Stephen's 
chjipel,  would  have  found  adequate  to  merit  cefxfure,  much 
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lefa  crimination.  The  article  with  regard  to  contrafts,,  .iri 
particular,  mull  flrike  every  'perfon  who  has  not  entirely 
renounced  the  principles  pi  his  reafon,  and  the  dictates  q£ 
his  experience.  Is  there  any  p^rfqn  fo  ignorant  of  the  priq- 
triples  of  political  fociety,  or  who  has  copfidered  th$  con- 
tracts given  in  the  late  German  war,  in  the  American  war; 
or  who  refledls  on  the  manner  in  which  lottery-tickets  are 
difpiofed  of  under  the  prefent  adminiftration ;  who  can  conr 
ftrue  into  a  crime  the' conclua  of  the  late  governor-general 
of  Befrigal  in  difpofing  of  laborious  and  lucrative  offices  iii 
fuch  a  manner  as  vyoiild  aj:  once  benefit  the  India  Company, 
arid  attach  individuals  to  its  fervice  ?  The  conduft  of  all 
aJminiftrations,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world,  would 
be  a  fatire  on  the  fuppofitjoa. 

In  the  difcuflion  of  general  queftions,  that  involye  a  va- 
riety of  feparate  particulars  and  circumfiances  not  fully 
elucidated,  there  are  fome  principles  of  common  fenie  znd 
ordinary  penetration  that  come  home  to  the  mind  of  every* 
impartial  man.  When  Mr..  Haftings  was  appointed  governor 
of  India  he  was  inverted  with  a  discretionary  power  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  the  India  Company  and  of  the  tfritiih 
empire ;  he  difcharged  the  truft,  and  preferred  the  empire 
^committed  to  him,  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  greater  fplen- 
dour  and  fuccefs,  than  any.  of  his  predeceflbrs  in#ofSce  ;  h\* 
departure  from  India  was  marked  with  the  lamentations  qf 
the  natives,  and  the  't$ars  of  his  countrymen  ;  on  his  return 
'to  England  he  received  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
his  employers.  Thcfe  fafts  are  fo  ftrong  and  ftriking  th^t 
no  falfe  reafonine:  or  falfe  rhetoric  will  ever  obliterate  tkkli 
lmpremon. 

It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  Bifliop  Butler,  that  n^tlo^ra?, 
like  individuals,  are  fubje£t  to  fits  of  infanity.  Of  tiis, 
with  regard  to  England,*  the  rife,  the.  progress,  and  the  (er- 
'minationof  the  American  war,  was  a  ftrorig  demon  ft  rat  ion. 
Will  that  tempeft  never  fpend  itfelf,  that  fury  affuage  ?  It 
will  give  corifblation,  however,  and  even  triumph,  to  the 
celebrated  perfonage  whp  now  "attracts  the  attention  ctf 
Europe,  to  think  that  his  merit  is  recognifed  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe — except  in  the  Engli/h  Houfe  of  Commons. 

BUDGET. 

This  is  the  firft  year,  fince  the  year  1774,  that  has  been  ex- 
empted fror#  taxep  and  a  loan  to  government..  A  deficiency 
h*£  been  found  in  the  cuftoms  which  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for.  During  the.  dependence  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  it  was  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  merchants  would 
continue  to  import,  at  the  old  duties,  commodities  which  were 
foon  to  be  reduced  in  their  price,  and  Hock  their  vvarehouies 
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to  their  obvious  difadvantage.  This  obfervatidfi  particularly 
applies  to  the  valuable  imports  of  wine  and  fpirits.  Although 
the  finances  of  the  country  appear  to  be  in  a  more  flourifliing 
flate  than  in  any  year  fince  the  peace,  every  means  fhould  be 
taken  to  render  the  taxes  efficient  and  productive.  Formerly, 
deficiencies  in  one  tax  were  compenfated  by  impofing  another, 
and  the  people  faw  no  end  to  their  burdens.  The  prefent  mi- 
niftry  have  adopted  a  wifer  plan,  by  inquiring  into  the  cauies 
that  occafion  deficiencies,  and  endeavouring  to  remove  them. 
Smuggling,  and  an  improper  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes* 
feem  to  be  the  great  obftacles  to  the  increafe  of  the  national 
revenue.  The  former  has  been  greatly  checked,  though  it 
cannot  be  altogether  fuppreffed ;  the  latter  (the  bufinefs  of 
colle&ing  taxes)  ought  to  centre  in  as  few  hands  as  poffible. 

But  although  the  nation  has  no  cauft  to  defpair  from  the 
afpedt  of  their  affairs,  the  miniftry  have  little  reafon  to  tri- 
umph, When  we  confider  that  our  annual  expenditure  amounts 
to  upwards  of  fixteen  millions,  and  that  the  annual  revenue 
comes  fhortof  it  by  at  leaft  half  a  million,  public  economy, 
in  all  the  branches  of  government,  and  a  patriotic  and  unre- 
mitting attention  to  explore  all  the  fources  of  induflry  in" the 
kingdom,  are  indiipejafably  neceflary  in  a  minifter  of  Great- 
Britain.  In  this  view  the  Commercial  Treaty  opens  the  rjrofc 
peft  of  manifold  advantages  to  both  kingdoms.  From  the 
ipeech  of  M.  de  Calonne  to  the  Affembly  of  the  Notables  the 
French  finances  appear  to  have  been  as  much  em'barraffed  as 
our  own.  The  dilmiflion  and  difgrace  of  their  late  miniftry, 
by  whom  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  framed,  threatens  no- 
thing hoftile  to  that  tranfa&ion.  A  change  of  minifters  in 
France  dpes  not  imply  a  change  of  measures,  as  generally 
happens  in  England. 

SHOP-TAX. 

This  vexatious,' odious,  and  unproduftive  tax,  has  been 
again  complained  of,  and  again  confirmed.  Obftinacy  is  not 
tfie  worit  quality  which  a.  minifter  can  poflefs ;  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  exerted  but  in  a  good  cauft.  Mr.  .Pitt  pledged 
himfelf  to  repeal  this  tax  when  it  fhould  be  proved  .that  it  was 
partial  or  oppreflive.  This  has  been  done  to  the  convidlion  of 
aU  men ;  but  our  young  minifter  affe&s  to  be  unconvinced* 
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Aet.  I.    An  Kifiorical  View  of  the  Englijb  Government,  from 

the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Accejfion  of  the 

"  Houfe  of  Stewart.    By  John  Millar,  Efq.  Profejbr  of  Law 

in  trie  Univerfity  of  Glafgow*    410.    18s.    boards.    Cadell, 

London,  1707. 

TH  E  rife  of  the  Englilh  government,  and  its  progrefs  to- 
wards perfection,  prefent  one  of  the  moil  curious  and 
ufeful  fubje&s  of  inquiry  which  philofophy  can  inveftigafc/ 
or  hiftory  record.  From  rude  beginnings,  and  barbarous  in- 
stitutions, a  conftitution  arofe,  by  degrees,  which  diftin- 
guiihes  England  from'  other  nations.  The  wild  and  unde- 
fined liberty  which  charafterifed  the  Gothic  anceftors  of  all 
the  -European  nations  loon  gave  place  in  England  to  the 
outlines  of  political  freedom ;  ancient  ulages,  when  vio- 
lated by  tyrants,  were  not  only  reftored,  but  received  a  legal 
ian&ion ;  and,  from  an  original  compaft  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  we  trace  the  flow  biit  gradual  progrefs  of  a 
conftitution,  which,  in  its  full  eftabhfhment,  involves  a 
iyftem  of  government  and  law  the  moll  favourable  to  liberty 
•and  the  rights  of  mankind  that  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  world. 

The  Britifli  government  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  which  has  political  freedom 
for  its  objeft ;  which  aims  at  the  diffufion  of  liberty  through 
all  the  members  of  the  ftate ;  and  in  which  the  conftitution 
is  at  the  fame  time  afcertained  in  all  its  boundaries,  and 
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alive  in  all  its  parts.  The  republics  of  the  ancient  world 
contained  little  more,  in  their  original  form,  than  the  policeY 
of  fingle  cities;  fovereignty,  indeed,  refided  in  the  free  ci- 
tizens ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  fo  far  from 
being  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  government,  were,  by  the 
inftitution  of  domeftic  flavery,  excluded  from  the  common 
rights  of  men.  The  republics  of  modern  Europe  are  in- 
donfiderable  in  their  extent,  and  confer  very  unequal  privi- 
leges on  the  individuals  which  compofe  them.  The  Englifh 
nation  alone  have  adopted  a  form  of  government  which  as- 
certains the  rights,  and  fecures  the  liberty,  of  all  its  mem- 
bers; and  in  which  all  orders  of  men  are  repreiented  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  participate  the  „ powers  of 
the  ftate. 

The  progrefs  of  fuch  a  lingular  conftitution  is  intereftingf 
to  other  nations  as  wetf  as  to  Britain.  If  Athens  was  the 
native  feat  from  which  refinement  and  the  arts  flowed  to 
the  ancient  world,  England  has  been  the  parent  of  liberty 
to  the  modern..  The  free  ftates  of  Europe  have  been  fup- 
gorted  by  her  paKcyy  and  profceAsd  by  her  arrn^s ;  the  con^ 

*  tagious  vicinity  of  freedom.'  has  mitigated  the  rigpui;  of  the 
defpotic  governments  around  her ;  and  her  defcendants,  in? 
another  hemifpljere,  animated  with  t^e^ipirvt  oi  their  ^i~ 
ceftors,  have  opened  a  new  fcene  in  the  hiftpry  $f  manjkijad. 
To  trace  the  caufes  by  which  fuch  an  extenfive  and  liberaF 
plan  of  civil  freedom,  has  been  cftablifhed  Ln  this  iffcnii. ;  tp> 
mark  the  concurrence  of  wife  inftitultions  and  fortunate 
events,  by  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  have  been  enabled  to 
conceive  more  comprehenfiye  ideap  of  liberty  than  other. 

*  uatiDns;  and  to  form  the  rudiments,  of  thofe  political  inftU 
tutions  which  hay  g  beep  prc>dki&iv.e..Qf  {jagh  profperity  and 
happinefs  to  a  great  afnd  populous  empire  ;  is  the  obje<$t  of 
fifln  Millar  in  hi? ;  Uijiorkal  and  fkihfophical  View  of  ito 
%nglifh  Gavevnpient.  - 

He  divides- the  feries  of  events  in  the  hiftory  q{  England 
into  three  parts  t  the  firft  extending  from  the,  fettle^men*  oi 
t^he  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  Norman  conqueft ;  the  fecond 
from  the  reign  pf  Wijliam  the  Conqueror  J:o  tie  acceffion  06 
the  hpufe  of  Stewart ;  the  third  from  the  seigaof  Janies  the. 
£irft  to  the  prefent  time. 

*  The  firft  period  contains  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  northern* 
barbarians ;  the  divifion  of  the  country  under  the  diiferent  chiefs  by 
whom  that  people  were  conducted;  the  f&bfequent  union,  of  thofe 
principalities  under  ojie  fove reign ;  andjthe  cpurfe  of  public  trania4Uoo% 
Under  the  Saxon  and  Danifh  monarchy 

*  The  reign  of  Williarn  the  Conqueror,  while  it  put  an  end  to  the 
%n*iecit  line  of  kin^  introduced^  into  England.a  multitude  of  foreigners," 

"  i*h<fc 
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Who  obtained  extenfi  ve  landed  pofTeffions,  and  fpread  with  great,  ra- 
pidity the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a  nation  more  civilized  and  im- 
proved than  the  Englilh.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  excited  to  3 
quicker  advancement  in  the  common  arts  of  life,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  nation,  by  acquiring  continental  connections*  was  involved 
in  more  extenfive  military  operations. 

'  By  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  upon  the 
acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart,  the  animofities  and  diffenfions,  with 
all  their  troublefome  Confequences,  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between 
the  two  countries,  were  effeclaally  fuppreffed .  By  the  improvement  of 
manufactures,  and  the  introdu&ion  of  a.  confiderable  foreign  trade* 
England  began,  in  a  ihort  time,  to  eftablifh  her  maritime  power,  and 
to  affume  a  higher  rank  in  the  fcale  of  Europe. 

*  The  fame  periods  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  remarkable  variation? 
ill  the  form  of  government. 

*  Upon  the  fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain*  we  behold  a  num- 
ber of  rude  families,  or  tribes,  feebly  united  together,  and  little  accuf- 
tomed  either  to  fubordinatipn  among  them  felves,  or  to  the  authority 
of  a  monarch.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  we 
difcover  the  effetts  produced  by  the  gradual  acquifition  of  property ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  fome  individuals  were  advanced  to  the  pof- 
ieffibn  of  great  eftates,  and  others,  who  had  been  lefs  fortunate,  were 
obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  their  more  opulent 
neighbours.  Political  power,  the  ufual  attendant  of  property,  was 
thus  gradually  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  leaders,  or 
table* ;  aj*d  the  government  became  more  and  more  ariftocratical. 

*  When  the  advances  of  the  country  in  improvement  had  opened  a 
wider  intercom^  and  produced  a  more  intimate  union,  between  the 
different  parts  ofrJthe  kingdom,  the  accumulated  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  became  the  fource  of  greater  influence  than  the  divided 
property  poflefled  by  the  nobles.  The  prerogatives  of  the  former,  in 
a  courfe  of  time,  were  therefore  gradually  augmented ;  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  latter  fufFered  a  proportionable  diminution.  From  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  England  we  may  date  the  hrft  ex- 
altation of  the  crown,  which,  under  his  fucceffors  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  Tudor  families,  continued  to  rife  in  fplendour  and  authority* 

'  About  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  great 
alterations  began  to  appear  in  trie  political  (late  of  the  nation.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures;  by  difFuiing  a  fpirit  of  liberty  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  by  changing  the  fyftem  of  national  defence, 
and  by  increasing  the  neceffary  expences  of  government,  gave  rife  t6 
thofe  difputes,  which,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  were  at  laft  hap* 
pily  terminated  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  popular  government. 

*  With  reference  to  that  distribution  of  property,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  hiftbry,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  the 
constitution  eftablifhed  in  the  firft  of  thefe  periods  may  be  called  the 
feudal  arifiocracy ;  that  in  the  fecond,  the  feudal  monarchy ;  and  that 
which  took  place  in  the  third  may  be  called  the  commercial  govern- 
ment* 
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Mr.  Millar  takes  a  fcparate  view  of  thefe  remarkable  pe- 
riods of  the  Engliih  hittory,  and  examines  the  chief  differ- 
ences of  the  political  fyftem  which  took  place  in  each.  As 
the  Engliih  government  was  not  formed  by  an  early  and 
rapid  exertion,  l?ut  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries,  and 
the  work  of  ages,  it  is  requifite  to  examine  the  iituations 
and  the  chxumftances  which  fuggefted  the  fucceflive  changes 
through  which  it  has  pa  fled,  and  the  gradual  improvements 
which  it  has  received,  in  order  to  difcriminate  that  mixture 
of  wifdom  and  accident  which  is  to  be  Sound  in  all  human 
affairs. 

The  firft  book  contains  the  ."  Hiftory  of  the  Engliih  go- 
.  vernment  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror."    After  giving  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  the  ftate  of  Britain  under  tne  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  Mr.  Millar  delineates  "  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Saxons."    Thefe,  and  the  other  nations  of 
ancient  Germany,  have  been  configned  to  immortality  by 
the  oiaiierly  pencil  of  Tacitus,   the    great  philoiophical 
painter  of  antiquity.    His  inimitable  portrait,  however,  was 
a  favourable  likenefs,  and  probably  drawn  as  a  contrail  to 
the  declining  manners  of  Rome,  as  Rouifeau's  equally  cele- 
brated treatiie  "  Sur  Vinegalite  parmi  les  Hommes,"  was  an 
indireft  fatire  on  the  refinement  and  corruption  of  the 
French  nation.    His  eloquent  defcription,  however,  or  ra- 
ther panegyric,  has  been  adopted,  and  even  heightened,  by 
fucceeding  writers.    The  great  revolutions,  too,  which  thefe 
nations  atchieved  in  Europe,  and  national  vanity,  more  ex- 
travagant than  even  the   vanity  of    individuals,    in  ag- 
grandizing remote  anceftors,  have  favoured  this  {train  of  pa- 
negyric, and  induced  a  general  belief,  that  the  Germans,  who 
fubdued  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  pof- 
feffed  a  lingular  chara&er  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  were  diflinguiihed  from  other  barbarous  tribes 
by  their  eminent  qualities  and  virtues,  their  extraordinary 
valour,  and  their  love  of  liberty.    In  oppofition  to  this  fa- 
vourite theory,  Mr.  Millar  endeavours  to  ihew  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Germany  exhibited  the  fame  difpofi- 
tions  and  manners,  and  adopted  fimilar  inftitutions  and  cuf- 
toms,  to  thofe  which  may  be  difcovered  in  fuch  barbarians, 
Jn  every  age  or  country,  as  have  been  placed  in  iirajlar  cir- 
cumftances:"    Having  illuflrated  and  confirmed  this  opi- 
nion, he  concludes  with  the  following  philoiophical  ob- 
servations. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  when  we  examine  the  accounts  delivered  by 
4he  beil  hiftorians,  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  as 

well 
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well  as  the  Saxons  in  particular,  we  find  nothing,  either  in  their  public 
or  private  inftitutions,  or  in  their  habits  and  ways  of  thinking,  which 
we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have  occasioned  any  pecyliarity  in  the 
government  eitabliflied  by  the  latter  people  in  Britain.  .Whatever  pe- 
•  culiarity,  therefore,  is  obfervable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  it 
mud  have  arifen  from  caufes  pofterior  to  the  migration  of  that  people 
into  Britain ;  from  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  fettled ; 
from  the  manner  in  which  their  fettlements  were  formed  j  or  from  other 
more  recent  events  and  circumitances. 

'  Some  writers  fondly  imagine  that  they  can  difcover,  in  the  politi- 
cal date  of  the  Saxons,  while  they  remained  in  their  native  forefts,  the 
feeds  of  that  constitution  which  grew  up  in  England  during  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  With  reipeft  to  thofe  innate 
principles  of  liberty  which  have  been  afcribed  to  this  people,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that,  in  proportion  as  mankind  recede  from  civilized  man* 
ners,  and  approach  to  the  infancy  of  fociety,  they  are  lefs  accuftomed 
to  authority,  and  difcover  greater  averfion  to  every  fort  of  reftraint  or 
control.  In  this  fenfe  the  Saxons  may  be  faid  to  have  poflefled  a 
ftronger  relifli  for  freedom  than  many  of  the  other  German  tribes ;  as 
the  prefent  Indians  of  America,  who  are  mere  hunters  and  fifhers,  dif- 
cover a  ftill  freer  fpirit  than  appeared  among  the  Saxons.  But  as  this 
love  of  liberty  proceeds  from  the  mere  want  of  the  common  means  of 
improvement,  and  from  no  original  peculiarity  of  character,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  retained  by  fuch  barbarians,  after  they  have  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  their  condition,  by  acquiring  property,  and  by  ex- 
tending the  connections  of  fociety.  When  the  Saxons  in  Britain  be-' 
came  as  opulent  as  the  German  or  Scythian  tribes,  who  fettled  in 
other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire*  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that,  in  confequence  of  their  primitive  poverty  and  barbarifm,  they 
were  with  more  difficulty  reduced  into  a  ftate  of  fubordination  and 
fubmifllon  to  civil  authority.  The  anceftors  of  almoft  every  civilized 
people  may  be  traced  back  to  the  mod  rude  and  favage  ftate,  in  which 
they  have  an  equal  tide  to  be  diftinguiihed,  as  men  impatient  of  ail  re- 
firaint,  and  unacquainted  with  the  commands  of  a  fuperior*' 

The  expreflion  of  Montefquieu,  "  that  the  Englifh  con- 
*c  (titution  was  formed  in  the  woods  of  Germany,"  has  given 
rife  to  many  romantic  theories  and  ridiculous  commenta- 
ries. But,  although  we  reject  the  fyftem  of  thofe  authors 
who  confider  the  progrefs  of  the  feudal  governments  in  Eu- 
rope as  the  gradual  developement  of  an  early  aflbciation,  as 
the  natural  ramification  of  fcions  from  the  German  ftock, 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  more  to  the  influence  of  ancient 
ufages,  and  early  cuftoms,  than  is  done  by  Mr.  Millar.  Na 
tribe,  in  their  progrefs  to  improvement,  ever  abandoned,  at 
once,  the  character,  the  manners,  and  the  inftitutions  of 
their  fathers.  The  fpirit  of  the  former  ftate  pafles  into  the 
following ;  and  the  political  inftitutions  eftablifhed  among 
all  nations  arife  partly  from  ancient  ufages,  and  partly  from 
the  fituations  in  which  they  are  placed.    The  early  cuftoms 
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of  the  Dorians  were  eftabliflied  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  the 
principles  of  the  German  aflbciation,  as  defcribed  by  Ta- 
citus, difplayed  themfelves  in  all  the  political  eftablifhments 
of  Europe  ;  and  the  voluntary  connexion  between  the  chief 
and  his  followers  was  matured  into  the  legal  compact  dct 
tween  the  baron  and  his  retainers,  the  lord  and  his  vaffals. 

In  the  third  chapter  Mr.  Millar  defcribes  the  fettlement 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,     In  this  he  remarks  the  changes 
produced  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Saxons  by  the 
change  of  fituation  which  they  experienced  in  paffing  from 
the  ftate  of  ftiepherds  to  that  of  hufbandmen.    The  intro* 
du&ion  of  landed  property  among  them  contributed  to  in- 
creafe  the  influence  and  authority  of  individuals,  by  en- 
abling them  to  maintain  upon  their  eftates  a  greater  number 
of  dependants  than  can  be  fupported  by  peribns  whofe  pot- 
feffions  confift  only  of  flocks  and   herds.    The   hea4s,  of 
feaders,  of  particular  families,  were  thus  raifed  to  greater 
confideration,  and  obtained  more  completely  the  exclufive 
direction  and  management  of  public  affairs.     The  influence 
of  the  prince*  by  whom  they  were  conducted  in  their  com- 
mon expeditions,  was  proportioned,  in  like  manner,  to  his 
private  eftate,  and  extended*  little  farther  than  to  his  own 
tenants  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  the  feveralldngdoms  of  th$ 
heptarchy,  the  fovqreign  poflefled  a  very  limited  authority, 
and  the  principal  powers  of  government  were  lodged  in  a 
Wittenagemote,  comppfed  of  the  independent  proprietors,  or 
leading  men,  in  thp  ftate.     Here,  too,  he  contradi&s  the 
common  opinion  entertained  by  the  greater  part  of  hifto- 
rians,  that   fuch  of  the  Britons  as  efcaped  captivity  were 
either  maflacred  by  the  Saxons,  or,  difdaining  fubmiflion, 
retired  into  JVales,  or  into  the  country  of  Armorica  ih 
France.    The  ingenious  and  acute  Mr.Whitaker-had  repro- 
.  bated  this  extravagant  fuppofition ;  and  our  author  adduce^ 
many  additional  arguments  to  fupport  his  opinion. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Mr.  Millar  remarks  the  fimilarity 
in  the  (ituation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  the  other  bar* 
barians  who  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empire. 
As  the  original  manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  theie  nations 
were  analogous  to  thijfe  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  and  as 
their  conqueft  and  fettlement  in  the  weftern  empire  were 
completed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  it  wa?  to  be  expe&ed 
that  they  would  fall  under  a  fimilar  government.  It*  has 
happened  accordingly  that  their  political  inftitutions  are 
manifeftly  formed  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  pr^fent,  to  the 
moft  carelefs  obferyer,  the  fame  afpeft  and  leading  fea* 
tures,  from  which  their  common  origin  may  clearly  be 
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difcovered.  They  differ,  no  lefs  remarkably,  "from  all  the 
other  fyfterhs  of  policy  that  have  been  recorded  in  ancient 
or  modern  hiftory*  It  is  an  objeft,  therefore,  worthy  of  a 
philofophical  hiftorian,  to  examine  the  caufes  of  the  uni- 
formity, fo,  obfervable  among  all  thefe  nations,  and  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  fo  much  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  world.  To  account  for  thefe 
phenomena  Mr.  Millar  obferves,  in  the  firft  place,  that  "  the 
**  fettieraent  of  the  barbarous  nations  upon  the  weftern 
"  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  England,  was  effected 
€€  by  the  gradual  iubje&ion  of  a  more  civilized  people,  with 
"  whom  the  conquerors  were  at  length  completely  incor- 
€*  porated."  When  the  German  tribes  fallied  from  their 
forefts  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they 
had  formed  no  regular  plan  of  conqneft  or  extended  do- 
minion. When  they  had  overrun  a  particular  diftrift,  they 
commonly  chofe  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  frequently 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Settling  in.the  foil,  they  began  to  make  progrefs  in  agricul- 
ture, and,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  old  inhabitants,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  common  arts  of  life,  to  which 
they  had  formerly  been  ftrangers.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  barbarous  tribes,  accuftomed  to  military  expe- 
ditions for  plunder  or  glory,  would  long  remain  at  reft; 
new  quarrels,  between  them  and  the  ancient  poffeflbrs, 
foon  broke  out,  which  were  fettled  by  the  fword ;  till  at 
laft,  by  fucceflive  extenfions  of  territory,  and  after  the  lapfe 
of  feveral  centuries,  the  whole  of  the  weftern  empire  was 
difinembered,  and  reduced  under  the  power  of  thefe  barbar- 
ous invaders.  The  events  by  which  this  great  revolution 
was  effected  produced  very  oppofite  effects  upon  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  upon  the  new  fettlers.  The  former,  while 
they  funk  rapidly  into  poverty  and  barbarifm,  communi- 
cated to  the  latter  a.  portion  of  that  cultivation  which  had 
not  been  entirely  effaced  among  themfelves.  In  the  end, 
thefe  two  ciafies  of  people  were  entirely  blended  together ; 
and  their  union  produced  fuch  a  compound  fyftem  of  man- 
ners as  might  be  expected  to  refult  from  the  declining  ftate 
of  the  one,  and  the  rifing  ftate  of  the  other, 

*  The  definition  of  the  Roman  provinces,*  fays  our  agtKor, « {truck 
out,  in  thi€  manner,  a  fudden  fpark  of  improvement,  which  animated 
their  victorious  enemies,  and  quickly  pervaded  the  new  dates  that  were 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  weftern  empire.  In  the  earlieft  accounts 
of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  wc  find  the  people,  though  evi- 
dently retaining  very  deep  marks  of  their^primitive  rudenefs,  yet  cer- 
tainly much  advanced  beyond  the  Ample  ftate  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
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Their  huibandiy,  no  doubt,  continued  for  ages  in  a  very  low  and  im- 
perfect condition,  infomuch  that  extenfive  territories  were  often  per- 
mitted to  lie  wade  and  defolate ;  yet,  fuch  as  it  was,  ic  procured  the 
Decenaries  of  life  in  greater  plenty,  and  produced  of  courfe  a  more 
universal  attention  to  its  conveniences.  Their  permanent  refidence  in 
one  place  gave  room  and  encouragement  to  the  exercife  of  different 
employments,  from  which,  during  their  former  migrations,  they  were 
in  a  great  meafure  excluded.  .Their  houfes  were  built  of  more  lading 
materials,  and  rendered  more  commodious,  than  the  moveable  huts 
in  which  they  formerly  weltered  themfelves.  Particular  perfons,  hav- 
ing .acquired  very  great  landed  edates,  were  enabled,  by  the  remaining- 
fldll  of  Roman  artificers,  to  ered  fuch  fortrefles  as  were  fufHcient  to 
defend  them  from  the  fudden  incudions  of  an  enemy  j  and  lived,  in 
fuilable  magnificence,  at  the  head  of  their  tenants  and  domeftics.  The 
numerous  and  opulent  towns  which  had  been  Scattered  over  the  domi- 
nions of  Rome,  though  they  fufFered  greatly  in  the  general  wreck  of 
the  empire,  were  not,  however,  universally  deltroycd  or*  deierted ; 
'  and  fuch  of  them  as  remained  were  frequently  occupied  and  inhabited 
by  the'  leaders  of  the  conquering  tribes.  In  theie,  and  even  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  country,  that  policy,  which  had  become  familiar 
to  the  old  inhabitants,  was,  in  many  refpects,  continued ;  and,  in 
the  early  codes  of  laws,  collected  by  the  princes  of  the  barbarous  na» 
tions  who  fettled  in  the  weftern  empire,  we  often  difcover  a  clofe  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  jurifprudence. 

«  In  thefe  particulars,  the  fituation  of  the  modern  dates  of  Europe 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  different  from  that  of  every  other 
nation  of  whom  any  accounts  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  rude  inhabitants  have  continued  unconnected 
with  any  other  people  more  improved  than  themfelves;  and  have 
therefore  advanced  very  (lowly  in  the  knowledge  of  arts,  as  well  as  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  focial  life.  From  the  remoter!:  period  of  antiquity 
the  Arabs  and  Tartars  have  remained,  for  the  mod  part,  in  a  paftoral 
date ;  and  arc  dill  almod  entirely  ignorant  of  huibandry.  The  In- 
dians of  America  dill  derive  their  principal  fubfiftence  from  hunting 
and  fifhing ;  and  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  ftrangers  to  the  invention  of 
taming  and  rearing  cattle.  In  early  ages  men  are  deftitute  of  fagacity 
and  reflection  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  difcoveries  which  fortune  may 
threw  in  their  way ;  and  their  improvement  is  much  retarded  by  thofe 
habits  of  floth,  which,,  being  foftered  by  the  primitive  manner  of  life, 
are  not  to  be  overcome  without  extraordinary  incitements  to  labour  and 
application. 

*  Among  the  in  dances,  preferred  in  hiftory,  ofs  nations  who  have 
acquired  a  connection  with  others,  by  means  of  a  conqued,  we  meet 
with  none  that  are>fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  exhibited  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  which  we  are  now  considering.  The  conqued  in  Afia, 
by  Alexander  and  his  fucceiTors,  was  that  or  one  opulent  and  civilized 
people  over  another ;  and  produced  no  farther  alteration  in  the  Greek 
dates  but  that  of  inipiring  them  with  a  tade  of  Afiatic  luxury  and  ex* 
travagance. 

'  The  firft  military  efforts  of  the  Romans  were  employed  in  fubduing 
the  in.all  neighbouring  dates  of  Italy,  whom  they  found  in  the  fame 
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barbarous  condition  with  themfelves ;  and  they  had  become  a  great 
nation,  firmly  eftabliftied  in  their  manners  and  political  fyftem,  before 
they  directed  their  forces  againft  the  refined  and  cultivated  parts  of  the 
world.  Betides,  the  Roman  virtue  difdained,  for  a  long  time,  to 
imitate  the  talents  and  accomplifhments  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
fubdued. 

*  China,  and  fome  other  of  the  great  Afiatic  kingdoms,  have  bees 
frequently  overrun  and  conquered  by  feveral  hords  of  Tartars,  acci- 
dentally combined  under  a  great  leader;  but  the  conqueft,  in  thefc 
cafes,  was  not  carried  on  flowly  and  gradually,  as  in  the  provinces 
of  the  weftern  empire ;  it  was  completed  by  one  or  two  great  and  rapid 
victories ;  fo  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  learning  and  civi- 
lization of  the  vanquifhed  people  from  being  deilroyed  by  a  long- 
continued  courfe  of  war  and  devaluation ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  pre* 
vent  the  conquerors,  by  long  neighbourhood  and  acquaintance,  from 
being  incorporated  with  the  former  inhabitants  in  one  common  fyf- 
tem of  manners,  cuitoms,  and  inflitutions.  The  final  fuccefs,  there- 
fore, of  the  victorious  army,  produced  no  farther  revolution  than  by 
fuddenly  advancing  their  general,  together,  perhaps,  with  fome  of  his 
principal  officers,  to  the  head  of  a  great  and  civilized  empire ;  of  which 
the  native  country  of  the  conquerors  became  only  a  tributary  pro- 
vince. 

*  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  dominion  acquired  by 
Mahomed,  and  fome  of  his  immediate  fucceiTors;  which  was  not 
eftabliftied  by  a  gradual  fettlement  of  Arabian  tribes,  in  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  Afia,  but  by  a  rapid  conqueft,  that  gave  rife  to  no  intimate 
coalition  of  the  victors  with  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  Mahometan 
yoke  No  other  change,  therefore,  was  produced  in  the  Hate  of  con- 
quered nations  than  what  arofe  from  fubje&ing  them  to  a  new  religion, 
and  to  a  new  fet  of  monarchs ;  while  the  wandering  Arabs,  the  ori* 
ginal  followers  of  Mahomed,  remained,  for  the  moft  part,  in  their 
primitive  flate  of  barbarifm.  The  conqueft  of  the  Saracens,  and  of 
the  eaftern  empire,  by  the  Turks,  had  a  greater  refemblance  to  the 
progreffive  inroads  of  thofe  who  conquered  the  weftern  provinces;  but 
it  was  far  from  proving  equally  deftruclive  to  the  former  civilization  of 
the  conquered  people,  or  from  reducing  them  to  the  level  of  their  bar- 
barous conquerors.9 

Mr.  Millar  obferves,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  «  the  Ger~ 
««  man  or  Gothic  nations,  who  fettled  in  the  weftern  part 
**  of  Europe,  were  enabled,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  form  kmg- 
•«  doms  of  greater  extent  than  are  ufually  to  be  found 
««  among  people  equally  rude  and  barbarous."  There  are 
feldom  any  principles  of  political  affociation  or  correfpea- 
dence  among  barbarous  tribes.  Naturally  independent,  as 
well  as  jealous,  of  one  another,  though  they  fometiraes  com* 
bine  in  a  league  for  mutual  defence,  yet  i'uch  combinations 
are  generally  too  cafual  and  fluctuating  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  comprehensive  or  permanent  union.  But  thofe  bar- 
barians, who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  were  quickly 

induced 
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induced  and  enabled  to  form  extenfive  affociations,  partly 
from  the  circumftances  attending  their  conqueft,  and  partly 
from  the  ftate  of  the  country  in  which  they  formed  their 
lettlements.  /With  regard  to  the  circumftances  attending 
their  conqueft,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their  tribes  were 
£ar  from  being  large  or  numerous ;  and  that  they  overran 
and  fubdued  a  very  large  tra£t  of  country.  Individuals, 
whfc  had  belonged  to  a  fmall  community,  and  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  fight  under  the  fame  leader,  were  thus  dif- 
perfed  over  an  extenfive  territory;  and,  notwithftanding  this 
change  in  their  fituation,  were  difpoied  to  retain  their  for- 
mer connections  and  habits.  Attachment  to  a  fingle  chief 
continued  to  operate  upon  them,  after  they  had  acquired 
ample  poffeffions,  and  had  reduced  multitudes  under  their 
dominion. 

*  The  extent  of  the  kingdoms,  ere£ted  by  thofe  barbarous  nations, 
was  likewise  afFecled  hy  the  ftate  of  each  Roman  province  in  which 
their  fettiements  were  made. 

*  As  every  Roman  province  cdnftituted  a  part  of  the  whole  empire, 
fo  it  formed  a  diftindt  fociety,  influenced  by  national  views,  and  directed 
by  a-feparate  intereft.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  province, 
united  by  their  local  fituation,  by  the  ties  of  friendlhip  and  acquaint- 

.  ance,  and  even  by  that  common  fyftem  of  oppreffion  to  which  they 
"Were  fubjcct,  a  regular  iqtercourle  was  conftantly  maintained.  Thofe 
who  lived  in  villages,  or  in  the  open  country,  carried  on  a  variety  of 
-nan  factions  with  tne  feveral  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
Ibund  a  market  for  tfceir  goods,  and  were  fuppiied  with  thofe  convgni- 

„  cncies  which  they  required.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  towns,  and  of 
*th«  whole  province,  were,  at  the  fame  time,  clofely  connected  with 
the  capital,  where  the  governor  refided  in  a  kind  of  regal  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  dhretted  the  various  wheels  and  fprings  of  adminif- 
iration.  Here  the  public  money,  accumulated  from  different  parts, 
was  again  diftrrbuted  through  the  various  channels  of  government ; 
-end  hither  men  of  all.  defcriptions,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  idle 
and  the  induftrious,  were  attracted  from  every  quarter,  by  the  views  of 
profit,  of  pleafure,  or  of  ambition. 

'  The  changes  which,  at  different  periods,  were  made  in  the  polK- 

-    tical  constitution  of  Rome,  produced  no  great  alteration,  as  has  been 
already  obierved,  either  in  the  extent  or  condition  of  her  provincial 

f"  overnments.  The  ancient  boundaries  of  the  provinces  appear  to  have 
e'en  generally  retained  under  the  later  emperors  ;  jthough,  in  order  to 
fectjre  the  public  tranquillity,  they  were  often  fubdivided  into  particular 
idiftricls,  which  were  put  under  the  direction  of  fubordinate  officers. 
The  <onn<:c\ions,  therefore,  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  pro- 
vince, were  gradually  ftrengthened  from  the  length  of  time  during 
*hich  they  had  fubfifted. 

*  As,  by  the  conqueft  of  thofe  countries,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  not  extirpated,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  their  former  habits  of 

inter- 
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mtercourfe  were  not  obliterated  and  forgotten ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tyere  in  fome  degree  communicated  to  die  conquerors.  They  who 
had  lived  under  the  fame  government  were  itill  difpofed  to  admit  the 
authority  of  a  {ingle  per fon*  and  to  remain  in  that  ftate  of  union  and 
Subordination  to  which  they  had  been  accuflomed.  Particular  chiefs, 
having  occupied  the  remaining  towns  belonging  to  a  Roman  province, 
were  of  courfe  rendered  mailers  of  the  adjacent  territory ;  and  he 
who  had  fet  bimfelf  at  the  head  of  the  moll  powerful  diftrift  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  ibvereign  of  the  whole. 

*  It  may  alfo  be  worthy  of  notice,  that,  as  the  conquering  tribes 
adopted  a  number  of  the  Roman  inftitutions,  their  principal  condu&or 
was  frequently  in  a  condition  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  authority,  how- 
ever declining,  which  the  Roman  governor  continued  to  :matntain ; 
and,  by  afTuming,  or  obtaining,  the  dignity  which  had  belonged  to 
the  chief  maghtrate  of  a  province,  was  enabled  with  greater  facility 
to  extend  his  dominion  over  the  territories  which  had  formerly  ac- 
knowledged the  jurifdi&ion  of  that  officer.  Thus  we  find  that  Oovis, 
wjio  conquered  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  was,  near  the  end  of  his  reign, 
inverted  wilh  the  title  of  conful,  and  probably  with  that  of  proconful, 
by  the  emperor  Anaftafius ;  and  that  the  poftet  ity  of  Clovis  were  at 
the  pains  to  procure,  from  the  emperor  juftinian,  a  refignation  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  empire  uver  that  nominal  branch  of  his  do- 
minions. 

«  In  like  manner  Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  who  haft 
.been  inverted,  in  the  eaftem  empire,  with  the  title  of  patrician  and 
(onful,  and  who  had  obtained  for  himfelf  and  his  followers  a  fettlement 
in  Thrace,  was  afterwards  commiffioned,  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  to  con* 
quer  Italy,  and  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  country. 

«  From  thefe  caufes  countries,  at  a  great  dirtance  from  one  another* 
Vvere  forced  into  a  fort  of  political  union ;  and  the  boundaries  of  a 
modern  kingdom  came,  in  mod  cafes,  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  extent 
%vith  thofe  or  an  ancient  Roman  province.' 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  ingenious  and  profound  observ- 
ation? Mr.  Millar  adduces  the  political  fituation  of  Italy  and 
pi  England.  Italy  was  diftributed  by  Auguftus  into  eleven 
regions  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  that 
country  i  together  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corfica,  in- 
cluded no  lefs  than  feventeen  divifions.  The  fmallnefs  of 
the  diltrids,  into  which  it  was  thus  broken  by  the  Roman 
government,  had  an  influence  upon  the  new  arrangements 
which  it  underwent  froni  the  invaiion  of  the  barbarians,  and 
made  it  fall  more  eafily  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  un- 
der the  ieveral  dukes  or  nobles,  who  affumed  an  independent 
authority. 

The  fettlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England  was  pro- 
duced in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  other  German 
nations  who  fettled  on  the  continent.  The  naval  incurfions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  made  by  fmall  detached  parties, 
collected  occafionally  by  fingle  adventurers.    The  followers 
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of  every  feparate  leader  were  therefore  too  inconfiderable  to 
occupy  great  landed  pofleffions ;  and,  as  they  invaded  Eng- 
land at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  without  any 
previous  concert  or  attachment  to  one  another,  they  re- 
mained in  feparate  ftates.  Hence  England  was  divided- into 
4b  many  independent  kingdoms,  which  were  not  reduced 
under  one  monarch  till  between  three  and  four  centuries 
after  the  Saxon  conqueit. 

Mr.  Millar  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  rife  of  the  feudal  te- 
nures, duelling,  and  the  inftitutions  of  chivalry,  from  the 
early  character  and  fjtuation  of  the  Gothic  conquerors  of 
Europe ;  but  this  we  muft  referve  to  a  future  number  of 
our  Review. 

From  the  fpecimens  that  have  been  given,  the  public  will 
discover  that  Mr,  Millar  is  a  philosophical  inquirer,  and 
forms  his  fyftem  from  a  patient  inveftigation  of  fa£ts. 
The  world  has  been  long  deluded  by  fplendid  but  fanciful 
theories  on  this  fubjeft,  reared  by  authors  who  were  more 
folicitous  to  invent  than  to  difcover ;  and  who  refigned  them- 
felves  to  their  imagination  when  they  fhould  have  con- 
sulted their  reafon.  Our  author  has  abandoned  thefe  ro- 
mantic regions  for  the  humbler  paths  of  hiftorical  in- 
quiry ;  and,  from  an  accurate  examination  of  particulars, 
deduces  general  cpnclufions.  Sometimes,  by  a  fingle  glance, 
he  difcovers  an  acquaintance  with  univerfal  hiftory ;  but  he 
avoids  the  parade  of  difTertation,  and  the  pomp  of  rhetorical 
compofition.  His  ftyle  is  chafte,  pure,  and  correft,-and 
furniflies  an  excellent  model  of  the  didactic. 

On  fome  occasions  we  differ  in  opinion  from  our  author, 
which  we  fliall  notice  in  a  future  number.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  confider  The  Hiftorical  View  of  ike  Englijb  Govern- 
ment as  a  very  valuable  acceffion  to  the  republic  of  let* 
ters. 

V  t 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  II.  Monajlicon  Hibernicum ;  or,  an  Hi/lory  of  the  Ah- 
bies,  Priories,  and  other-Religious  Hou/es,  in  Ireland,  /*- 
terfper/ed  with  Memoirs  of  their  fever  al  Founders  and  Bene* 
fa&ors,  and  of  their  AbUts  and  other  Superiors,  to  the  Time 
of  their  final  Supprejfion.  Likewife3  an  Account  of  the  Manner 
sn  which  the  PojfeJJions  belonging  to  thofe  Foundations  were 
difpofed  of  and  the  prejent  State  of  their  Ruins.  Collefied 
from  Englijb,  Irijb,  and  Foreign  Hifiorians,  Records,  and 
other  authentic  Documents,  and  from  many  curious  and  va- 
luable Manufcripts.  With  Engravings  ofHhe  feveral  Reli- 
gious and  .Military  Habits,  and  a  Map  iUuftrating  the 
Hijlory.  By  Mervyn  Archdall,  A.  M.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Injh  Academy,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Pierpoint  Lord  Conyngtiam.  4*0.  ll.  ios.  boards.  Robin- 
ions.    London,  1786. 

nnHE  ruins  and  memorials  of  thofe  monaftic  enters,  which 
-f  fome  centuries  ago  drew  fo  many  thoufands  from 
the  fcene  of  a&ion,  and  the  circle  of  gaiety,  to  folitude 
and  contemplation,  to  penances  and  prayers,  are  highly 
interefting  to  our  curiofity  and  our  feelings.  Various  mo- 
tives contribute  to  give  an  importance  and  a  charm  to 
fuch  researches  concerning  the  paft.  On  viewing  the  re- 
mains of  a  religious  edifice,  the  antiquary  is  ftruck  with 
th$  Angularity  or  beauty  of  its  architefture,  and  longs  to 
pillage  and  appropriate  fome  reverend  relift  from  the  lhrine 
of  antiquity.  The  man  of  feeling  paufes  over  the  muti- 
lated column,  or  monumental  ftone ;  recalls  the  days  of  other 
years ;  and,  while  he  feems  to  liften  to  the  midnight  bell,  and 
the  mournful  orifon,  runs  over  the  revolutions  of  the  con- 
vent, and  the  records  of  melancholy.  The  philofopher 
takes  a  more  oomprehenfive  range ;  and,  contemplating  the 
veftiges  of  human  frenzy  in  former  times,  makes  a  fecret 
comparifbn  with  the  illumination  and  refinement  of  the  pre- 
fent  age ;  and  congratulates  -mankind  on  their  recovery 
from  the  delirium  and  dotage  of  fuperftition  to  reaibn  and 
true  religion*  to  a&ive  and  focial  virtue. 

The  real  records  of  convents  and  monafteries,  in  Britain 
or  Ireland,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  public ; 
but,  unfortunately,  materials  are  wanting  for  the  iubjeft  $ 
and  the  hiftory  of  monachifm,  like  the  edifices  which  it 
once  reared,  has  become  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Ireland  refers  her  monkifh  eliablifhments  to  a  high  anti- 
quity.   Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century-  the  rudiments 
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of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  a  predile&ion  for  the  monaftig 
ftate,.  were  introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Iiifti.'apoftl& 
Cangai,  Casthay,  and  Columba,  in  the  fixth  century,  gave 
rife  to  axouojerous  progeny  of  monks,  who^  in  the  following 
century,  multiplied  to  fuch,  numbers  as  to  be  reckoned 
equal  to  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom.  In  fuc- 
ceeding  agea,  every  improvement  of  drefs  or  difcipline  was 
qMickly-  adopted  there ;  ami  the  long  catalogue  of  AuguftinU 
ans,  ^nedi&ipes^Ciftertians,  &c.  grape  their  monaftic  annals* 
Thefc  fa&s*  impe*&6Wy  known  to  the  natives,  and  alto- 
gether unknown  to  foreigners,  it  is  the  bu/mefs  of  Mr* 
Archdall  to  draw  from:  obfcujdty,.  and  place  in  a  cl?ar 

light. 

It  muft  be  conf eflfed,  that  the. knowledge  coranumicated 

ig  this,  volume  is.  not  very  important ;  and  that  it  is  chiefly 
filled  with  a  lift  of  ignoble  names,  and  infignificanti  dates* .  It 
contains,  however,  fbme  fafts,  and  more  fables,  that  paint 
ths  iwpners  and  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  Such  is  theJiiftory 
$f  tfee  holy  ftaffi 

**  This  year  (1x80)  Fitz-Aldhelm  and  Mile*  Cbgaii 
«?  bxoyght  from  Armagh,  and  beftowed  upon  this  church,  a 
«c  ftone  ajta^r,  and  the  moji  .holy  Jiajf  of  Jefus,  which  St.  Pa* 
«  trick  ufed  to  carry  in  his  hands.  In  fuch  reverence  were 
«'  thefe  reliques  held,,  that  whoever  poftefted  them  was 
«  efteemed  the  rightful  archbifhop  of  Armagh.  The  hif* 
*'  tory  of  this  celebrated  ftaff,  as  delivered  by  Joceline,  is 
«*  briefly  this :  St.  Patrick,  moved  by  divine  infttn£t,  or 
*€  angelic  revelation,  vifited  one  Juftus,  a  celebrated  faint 
*<  in  an  iflajid  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  mutual  faluta* 
«'  tipos  and  difcourfe,  he  prefented  the  Irifh  apoftie  with  a 
"  ftaff^  whjch  he  averred  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of 
V,  Jefus  Chrift.  In  this  ifland  were  fome  men  in  the  bloom 
«<  of  youth,  and  others  who  appeared  aged  and  decrepit  J 
"  .St*  Patrick,  converfing  with  them,  found, that  thofe  aged 
**  perfons  were  fons  of  thofe  feemingly  young :  aftonifhed 
«'•  at  tJ\is  miraculous  appearance,  he  was  told  that,  ««  from 
«'.  their  infancy,  they  had  ferved  God,  and  were  conftantly 
"  employed  in  works  of  charity ;  that  one  night  a  ftranger, 
«*  witlj  a  ftaff  in  his  hand,  came  to  them,  whom  they  ac- 
*4  compiodated  to  the  beft  of  their  power ;  that  in  the 
f€  morning  he  bleffed  them,  and  laid,  I  am  Jefus  Chrift, 
,  ««  whom  you  have  always  faithfully  ferved;  but  laft  night 
€i  you  received  me  in  my  proper  perfon.  He  then  gave  his 
«<  ftaff  to  their  fpirituai  father,  with  diredions  to  deliver  it 
"  to.a  tooger  named  Patrick,  who  would  fhortly  vifjt  them-. 

3  "On 
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u  On  faying  this,  he  afcended  into  heaven,  and  left,  us  i*ft 
"  that  flate  of  juvenility  in  which  you  behold  11s;  andou* 
"  ipns,  then  young,  are  the  old  decrepit  perfons  you  now 
4i  fee*"  Joceline  goes  on  to  relate,  that,  with  this  ft^flfi 
the  apoftle  Patrick  colle&ed  every  venomous  creature  ij& 
the  ifland  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  Gruagh  Pfcadruig, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  from  thence  precipitated  then* 
"  into  the  ocean/' 

The  Irifh  are  certainly  indebted  to  their  apoftle  for  thi% 
happy  and  miraculous  deliverance.  , 

The  antiquary  and  the  bookworm  will  meet  with  fonie 
qaouldy  fragments  and  dry  crufts  in  Mr.  Archdall's  Monafti^ 
con  Hibernicum.  And  the  engravings  of  the  difierentorde*$ 
of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  are  well  e^ecuted*- 
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Art.  III.  A  Treat! fe  on  Cancers ;  with  a  new  and  fuccefsful 
Method  of  operating^  particularly  in  Cancers  of  tip  Breq/l 
and  Teftis;  whereby  Pain  is  confiderably  di  minified ;  the  Gur% 
or  Healing  of  the  Part  greatly  accelerated ';  and  Deformity 
prevented^  ny  Henry  Fearon9  of  the  Company  of  Surgeons- 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Surrey  Difpenfary.  8vo.  is.  6d«  pitched. 
Johnfon.    London,  1784, 

^pHE  principal  defign  of  this  treatiie  is  to  recommend  a 
-*•  new  method  of  operating  in  fcirrhous  indurations  of 
the  breaft  or  teftis ;  and  of  which  Mr.  Fearon,  as  he  Informs 
ys,  conceived  the  firft  idea  on  performing  the  operation  fo* 
%hk  trichiasis,  or  inverfion  of  the  under  eyelafh.  This  me-j 
thod  confifts  in  differing  away  all  the  difejifed  part,  through 
one  fimple  longitudinal  incifion,  fufficiently  large  foe  the 
pvarpofe ;  then  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  ktto  coa-» 
laft,  and  retaining  them  in  that  fituation  by  flips  of  ftick-* 
ing-plaifter,  ligature,  or  both,  if  negefTary,  till  they  units 
by  what  is  called  the  firft  intention9  which  they  generally  do 
in  a  few  days,  without  ever  forming  fuppuration. 

Mr.  Fearon  fets  out  with  giving  a  general  description  q£ 
occult  and  open  cancers,  diredUng.  his  obfervatipns  chiefly 
to  thole  of  the  breaft  and  teftis,  ajid  difiinguiihing  between 
cancerous  affedlions  of  thefe  parts,  and  other  diieafes  ta 
which  they  are  fubjeft.  In  the  breaft,  the  complaints  whith 
he  mentions,  befides  the  cancer,  ate,  a  fcrophulous  indur- 
ation and  enlargement ;  the  milk-breaft,  or  roilk-abfcefs ; 

'  '  ■      m      and 
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.and  an  induration,  or  feirrhus,  from  external  injury.  He 
juftly  obferves,  that  the  latter  of  thefe,  though  not  a  difeafe 
of  the  habit,  requires  the  moft  careful  attention;  as,  unlets 
it  yields  to  the  proper  treatment,  it  may,  and  frequently  does, 
degenerate  into  a  cancer. 

The  difeafes  of  the  tcftis,  enumerated  as  diftinft  frorii  the 
cancer,  are  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  hydrocele,  atnd  the  ve- 
nereal farcocele,  or  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  tefti- 
«le  and  epididymis;  but  thefe  the  author  only  mentions, 
without  making  any  particular  obfervations. 

A  queftion  has  been  agitated,  whether  a  cancer  be  an  af- 
feftion  of  the  habit,  or  entirely  a  local  dlfeafe ;  and  for  each 
opinion  authorities  of  great  weight  may  be  adduced.  Mr. 
Fearon  obferves,  that,  when  a  cancer  has  been  for  fome  time 
in  an  Open  ulcerated  ftate,  we  (hould  naturally  think,  that, 
from  the  abfbrption  conftantly  carried  on,  the  whole  habit 
muft  foon  become  tainted  with  the  cancerous  virus;  which 
jnuft  (as  in  the  lues  venerea)  foon  make  its  appearance  in 
Other  parts  of  the  body.  But  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  the 
cafe  ;  for  there  are  many  inftances  of  open  ulcerated  can- 
cers, of  fome  duration,  being  extirpated  after  the  axillary 
gland?  became  affe&ed ;  and  yet  the  patients  had  no  return 
of  the  difeafe.  We  agree  with  the  author,  that  nothing  has 
a  more  powerful  tendency  to  render  this  difeafe  conftitu- 
tional  than  negle&ing  to  have  the  part  removed  as  early  as 
poffible ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that,  in  many  can- 
cers, internal  ulceration  takes  place  before  the  fkin  fhewsany 
tendency  to  ulceration. 

For  a  more  particular  defcription  of  the  method  of  per- 
forming the  operation  in  cancers  of  the  bread  and  teftis,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet,  where  it  is  related  with 

Krfpicuity,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it  confirmed  by  feveral  cafes, 
a  difeafe  which  fo  much  baffles  the  utmoft  efforts  of  me- 
dicine, attention  is  due  to  the  obfervations  of  every  practi- 
tioner on  the  fubjefi ;  and  from  this  motive  we  infert  the 
following  fhort  extra£h 

4  I  have  found  hemlock,  for  a  time,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  and  render  the  difcharge  better  conditioned,  and  not  fo  ex- 
tremely ofFenfive ;  when  not  only  internally  exhibited,  but  applied  by 
fomentation,  and  mixed  with  poultices.  The  dreds,  however,  which 
it  produces  at  firft  foon  ceafe,  and  the  difeafe  gradually  rcaffames  it* 
former  ftrength. 

«  The  liberal  ufe  of  opium  generally  follows  cicuta,  and,  for  4 
time,  feems  to  poflefs  what  the  other  had  loft.  But  this,  in  turn,  foon 
fails,  and  the  increafing  power  of  the  difeafe  fets  every  thing  at  defi- 
ance where  extirpation  by  the  operation  is  impracticable* 

*  I* 
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*  In  fiich  cafe,  all  that  cap  jp  done  is  to  mitigate  the  patient's  fuf- 
{brings  to  the  Qtmoft  of  oar  pc^ver :  to  this  end,  f  have  never  feen  an/ 
thing  more  conducive  than  the  ufe  of  cicuta  and  opium  alternately.  Jn 
the  mean-  time,  the  patient  mould  live  abftemioufly,  avoiding,  animal 
food,  wines,  fpirits,  and  fermented  liquors,  as  heating,  ftim  dating, 
and  tending  to  increafe  the  pain.  A  milk  or  vegetable  diet,  therefore, 
in  fuch  cafes,  is  the  proper  eft.  In  refpeft  to  external  applications  to 
Ulcerated  cancers,  I  have  found  a  poultice  t>f  linfeed  meal  preferable  to 
any  other,  (not  excepting  cicuta  or  carrots)  its  mucilaginous  and  adhe* 
five  quality  rendering  it  more  cafiJy  removed,  and  keeping  the  fore 
Cleaner.' 

Mr.  Fearon,  through  the  whole  of  his  treatife*  difcovers 
a  juft  idea  both  of  cancerous  difeafes,  and  the  means  of 
alleviating  or  extirpating  them  molt  advantageoufly.  The 
method  of  operation  which  he  fuggefts  is  founded  upon  * 
general  law  in  the  animal  economy;  and  He  has  inter- 
iperfed,  in  this  pamphlet,  many  ufe*ful  practical  remarks* 

Art.  IV.    Literary  Amufements,  in  Verje  'and  Prbfe.    By  Mn 
Webb*    8vo*   2$.   fewed.    Podfley.    London,  17874 

•TpHE.  author  of  the  performance  before  us  has  inge- 
•*•  nuity :  in  his  former  publications  he  has  fliewn 
himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjecls  of  which  he  has 
treated;  and  he^expreffes  himfelf,  in  general,  though  not 
always*  with  unaftefted  propriety*  He  has  accordingly  ac» 
quired  fome  diftin&ion  among  modern  critics;  and,  with 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  having  an  improved  tafte,  hU 
opinion  or  practice  may  be  of  confiderable  influence.  And* 
fince  the  miftakes  or  the  faults  of  a  popular  writer  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  dangerous,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  them) 
put. 

In  the  preceptive  or  doftrinal  part  of  this  work  our  au* 
thor  affirms  "  that  the  efFufions  of  genius  become  the  law* 
««•  of  conlpofition."  He  feems  alfo  to  insinuate  that  the  ob* 
jefts  of  tafte  cannot  be  analyfed ;  that  they  can  be  traced 
to  no  original  principles ;  and  that  therefore,  without  en-» 
deavouring  to  reafon  about  the  pleafures  they  yield  us,  wt 
jnuft  receive  them  as  unaccountable  feelings.  If  this  be  nqt 
a  fair  inference,  we  own  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  for  his  meanings 
Hot  only  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  but  when  he  tells  u?,  in 
another  place,  that,  ««  in  matters  of  tafte,  the  effentials  of 
««  the  objects  are  in  their  immediate  impreffions ;"  an£ 
when  he  aflerts  that,  "  in  the  inveftigation  of  wit  and  hu- 
u  memr,  the  philofopher  lofes  himfelf  in  the  refinerpents  q£ 
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"  analyfis ;  he  lays  his  prifm  tt>  the  funbeam,  but  thef-cto* 
"  lours  efcape."    Conceiving,  from  thefe  and  other  paf-> 
fagcs,  that  our  aufhor  thinks  the  attempt  to  analyfe  and 
explain  the  caufes  of  the  pleafure  We  receive  from  compofi- 
tioii,  as  he  terms  it,  an  irripropfcr  or  unprofitable  labour,  we 
are  under  the  neceffity  of  diffenting  from  his  opinion.     Wo 
confefs  ourfelves  friends  to  rational  and  philofophical  criti- 
cifm.    We  believe  It  to  be  a  fcience,  though  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.    It  holds  up  a  light  to  genius,  of  which  genius 
will  not  be  afraid.    If  a  poem  affords  pleafure,  it  is  by  the 
operation  of  certain  qualities;  and  thefe  qualities,  which  are 
the  caufes  of  our  pleafure,   are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
difcernrnent.    Some  of  them  have  been  already  difcovered ; 
we  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  with  attention  and  inves- 
tigation, they  may  all  be  difcovered.    If  fb,  thefe  caufes, 
and  not  "  the  effiifions  of  genius"  that  proceed  from  them, 
become  the  principles  of  thofe  laws  or  rules  that  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  critic,  and  recognized  by  the  poet.    It  is  not 
the  pra&ice  of  Homer,  for  example,  that  ratifies  the  rule 
requiring  unity  of  action  in  an  epic  poem.    The  practice  of 
Homer  is  founded  on  principles  in  human  nature.    Thefe 
principles  are  the  foundation  both  of  the  rule  and  the  prac-7 
tice.    The  pra&ice  illuftrates  the  propriety  of  the  rule* 
No  doubt  the  difcernment  of  thefe  principles  requires  pa- 
tient refearch  and  acute  penetration ;  but  the  purfuit,  though 
difficult,  is  not  to  be  abandoned.    Some  £rogrefs  has  been 
already  made  in  the  fcience  of  criticifm  ;  and  we  fhall  be 
glad  to  have  been  miftaken  in  our  apprehenfions  that  the 
author  of  "  Literary  Amufements"   has  endeavoured    to 
throw  obftacles  in  the  way*     lnftead  of  faying  that  the  phi-* 
lofopher,  in  the  inveftigation  of  excellence,  lofes  himfelf  in 
the  "  refinements  of  analyfis ;  that  he  lays  the  priim  to  the 
"  funbeam,  but  that  the  colours  efcape  ;"  we  truft  that  our* 
author  will,  on  recolledtion,  aflert  the  contrary;  and  fay 
that,  when  the  philofopher  lays  the  prifm  to  the  funbeam, 
he  arrefts  the  colours,  diftinguifhes  their  different  fhades, 
and  illuftrates  the  compofition  of  light.     Our  author  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  equally  miftaken  in  fome  other  pontioris* 
Why,  forinftance,  does  he  cenfure  allegorical  writing?  Or* 
if  he  will  cenfure,  why  does  he  not  fupport  his  charge  by 
fuch  reafons  as  may  convince  his  readers  that  allegory  is  a 
falfe  ornament  and  improper  vehicle  of  inftru&ion  ?     But 
this  would  have   proved  a  difficult  labour ;  for  aUegoricaf 
reprefentation  is  founded  on  principles  in  human  njffire ;  it 
has  been  employed  by  poets  of  excellent  ability,  arjd  ap^ 
proved  by  critics  of  confuramate  tafte.    As,  however,  oejf 
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Author  has  not  reafoned  on  this  fubjeft,  we  think  it  fuffi- 
cient,  in  the  view  of  obviating  his  affertion,  to  mention  the 
genealogical  allegories  contained  in  the  Allegro  and  Penfo*. 
rofo  of  Milton.    Thefe  may  convince  him  that  his  cenfure 
has  been  too  indiscriminate.     On  this  fubjeft  we  are  forry 
to  remark  an  improper  reflection  thrown  out,  in  the  follow- 
ing affertion,   againft  the  judgment  of  Addifon.     "  As  tp 
u  nis  dreams   and   virions,   in  which  he  moft  delights." 
What  right  has  this  critic  to  fay  fo  ?     Suppofing  Addifon's 
allegories  to  have  little  merit,  a  pofition,  however,  which 
the  virion  of  Mirza  will  not  fuffer  us  to  admit,  what  reafon 
has  he  to  affert  that  he  delighted  in  them  more  than  in  his 
other  performances  ?    We  mult  be  permitted  to  fay  that 
fuch  refleftions  are  raffi.     So  alfo  is  the  following  exhort- 
ation t  "  Write  like  Shakefpeare,  and  laugh  at  the  critics.'* 
Surely,  Mr,  Webb,  you  are  better  acquainted  with  modern 
critics  than  not  to  know  that  Shakefpeare  is.  the  very  idol  of 
their  adoration.     Has  not  the  author  of  "  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticifm"  eftablifhed  fome  important  principles,  and  illuftrated 
fome  interefting  views  of  human  nature,  by  the  pra&ice  of 
Shakefpeare  ?  Or  are  you  fuch  an  enthufiaftic  worfhipper  as 
to  admire,  and  defire  others  to  imitate,  his  imperfections  ? 

We  proceed  to  a  more  irkfome  part  of  our  labour.  We 
arc  to  illuftrate,  in  a  few  instances,  that,  if*  our  author's 
doctrine  is  not  always  found,  his  example  is  not  quite  un- 
blemished. We  expefted  from  him  perfpicuity  of  expref- 
fion,  and  accuracy  in  the  ufe  of  metaphors ;  but,  in  both 
thefe  particulars,  the  following  paffage  is  defective ; 

*  Mark  theprogrefs  of  things— traffic,  taxes,  a  fleef, 
Stretch  your  arms  round  the  globe  till  your  colonies  me*et; 
Let  your  flag  in  its  pride  to  th'  Antipodes  roam ;< 
Send  your  thunders  abroad — and  flop  payment  at  home.9 

»  • 

We  are  at  a  lofi  to  know  whether  the  verbs  be  in  the  im-i 

perative  or  indicative  mood ;  nor  can  we  exaftly  apprehend 
the  image  in  the  fecond  line,  c*  ftretch  your  arms*"  &c. 
Our  author  has  no  indulgence  for  what  he  calls  "  a  tripar- 
"  tite  movement ;"  and  he  is  juftly  offended  with  the  irrt* 
proper  ufe  of  epithets ;  yet,  in  the  following  fentence,  in 
which  We  can  difcern  no  accurate  meaning,  and  indeed  no- 
thing but  founding  words,  he  has  himfelf  afforded  an  ex- 
ample of  the. practice  he  condemns,  and  of  a  tripartite 
movement,  <c  Confummate  beauty  fills  the  conception,  fu-* 
?'  perfedes  opiniori,  and  makes  comparifon  hugatory." 
Though  our  critic  expreffes  difippfobation  of  Dr.  Johnfon'* 
ftytey  yet  the  foregoing  ]&  in  Drjohnfon/*  moft  aflefted  man* 
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ner*  Nor  Has  Mr. Webb  been  more  fuccefsful  in  his  lBuftratidfte 
from  Dr.  Blair,    Dt;  Blair  fays  of  fomething  that  a  it  ren-* 
**.  ders  the  meaning  rnuch  leis  perfpicuous,  determined,  and 
*<  pfecife  ;"  and  Mr.  Webb  remarks*  concerning  this  paf- 
Xage,  that,  **  if  a  trio  was  neceffary,  the  order  mould  have 
4€  been  reverted."    We  differ  from  him,   however ;    not* 
indeed,  about  the  neeeffity  of  the  trio,  as  be  terms  it  ^  for,' 
is  he  has  not  pointed  out  the  particular  place  whefte  it  oc- 
curs, and  that  We  are  not  fb  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
*•"  Leftures  on  Rhetoric"  as  to  recolleft  the  paffage,  we  can- 
tiot  judge  of  it  in  this  refpeft ;  but  we  differ  irom  him  in 
thinking  the  ordet  fhould  be  reverled.    An  expreffion  may- 
be perfpicuous,  but  not  determined ;  it  may  be  detenhined^ 
but  not  precife  ;  but,  if  it  be  precife,  it  muft  be  determined  ; 
and  if  determined,  it  muft  be  conlpicuous,    Sd  that  the  ordef 
Which  the  critic  prefers,  would  exemplify  an  anticlimax; 
*This  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  anticlimax  does  not  feerri 
to  be  an  objeft  of  his  diflike  ;  for  it  occurs  in  that  paffage 
from  Hooker  which  he  quotes  as  atn  inftance  of  "  tonfum-* 
"  mate  elegance.,,-^<<  Of  law  there  can  be  no  lefs  acknow- 
4(  ledged  than  that  her  leaf  is  the  bofom  of  God ;  hfcr  voicS 
««  the  harmony  of  the  world ; .  all  things  in  heaven  and 
*«  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  leaft  as  feeling  her  care* 
**  2nd  the  greateft  as  not  exempted  from  her  pow£r :  both 
"  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  feevert 
*  though  each  in  different  fort  and  manner,  yet  all  with 
«<  uniform  confent,  admiring  h£r  as  the  mother  of  their 
"  peace  and  joy."    We  are  here  fotced  to  remarik*  that,  if 
this  paffage^flefs  any  beauty,  it  is  that  of  allegorical  re- 
prefentation,  and  ought  therefore  to  fatisfy  our  author  that 
there  is  lomething  not  difagreeable  in  that  fpecies  of  ima- 
gery.   Law  is  reprefented  as  a  female  fitting  in  €t  the  bo- 
"  lorn  of  God" — rather  an  odd  fituatibn  :;and  her  voice  k 
"  the  hamnoriy  of  the  world :"  then,  after  a  variety  of  othe* 
particulars,  the  allegory  becomes  genealogical,  and  law  i* 
honoured  by  angels,  men,  and  other  creatures,  ad  "  the  mo-* 
"  rther  of  their  peace  and  joy."   In  the  fentence  quoted  frort 
tHe  fame  writer  as  an  example  of  abfolute  fimplicity,  the 
ftnart  antithefis  ofi  which  it  turns  i&  almoft  epigrammatic* 
and  as  remote  from  abfolute  Simplicity  as  the  allegorical 
paffage  is  from  "  confummate  elegance  ;"— •«  They  faw  that 
*«  to  live  by  one  man*s  will,  became  the  caufe  of  all  men'» 
*'  tnifery. 

We  fliall  conclude  thefe  ftri&ures  with  fome  obfervations 
on  the  Hymn  to  Health,  We  sonfefs  we  have  long  con-* 
fidered  the  original- as  a  'fine  performance.    Excepting  * 

redundancy, 
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redundancy,  or  perhaps  inconfiftency,  in  the  firftfentence, 
we  find  in  it  no  fault,  but  much  excellence.  We  are,  in* 
deed,  forry  that  its  excellence  is  impaired  in  both  the  tranfla*- 
tions.  **  Nor  do  thou  refufe  to  cohabit  with  me ;"  In  thy 
"  prefence  blooms  the  fgring  of  pleafure ;"  are  not  happy  * 
tranflations  of  1y  St  yuo/  srpoaf  a>r  ffu?ow>$  ws ;  or  of  x<u  ax^ttw 
%&?iTa>r  y*f.  The  firft  thought*  in  the  poetical  verfipn  is  not 
in  the  original ;  and  is  too  hyperbolical*  The  critic  finds 
fault  with  unneceflary  repetition  in  the  original,  but  has  not 
pointed  them  out;  the  charge,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  re* 
ported ;  for,  in  the  following  lines,  the  fame  thought  is  re- 
peated five  times.. 

'  Come  thou,  thoo  bgft  of  bleffings,  come, 
And  make  my  humble  roof  thy  home ;  x 

Propitious  come,  and  ihed  a  ray. 
Of  gladnefs  on  my  fetting  day.* 

In  the  line  "  Thy  hand  muft  make  them  fit  with  eafe,M  thf 
didion  is  profaic,  and  the  figure  mean ;  and  in  the  lijies 

«  Whatever  we  hope,  whatever  endure, 
Thou  giv'ft  th"  enjoyment,  or  tjie  cure/ 

we  are  fufpicious  of  inaccuracy  in  the  thought.  Health  can 
give  the  enjoyment  of  hope ;  that  is,  as  we  underftand  it, 
can  gratify  our  defire,  if  our  hope  or  defire  has  health  for 
its  objeft ;  but  if  we  defire  or  hope  for  any  thing  elfe,  health 
enhances  the  pleafure,  but  cannot  give  the  pofleffion.  If,  v 
for  example,  we  hope  for  riches,  health  may  enable  us  to 
jrelifh,  but  cannot  confer  them.  In  like  manner,  the  good 
health  of  a  father,  who  grieves  for  the  death  of  his  child, 
will  neither  reftore  his  child,  nor  remove  his  forrow.  Health 
contributes  to,  but  does  not  constitute,  happinefs;  fo  that 
we  cannot  affirm,  as  in  the  laft  line  of  the  poem,  that 

*  Happinefs  and  health  are  one.' 

The  poet;  in  the  original,  exprefles  himfelf  with  modefl^ 
2nd  fimplicity,  and  fays,  with  great  truth, 

SeOey  St  XFV*  >  v^*'*  tvSmp&v  mm* 

But  the  lail,  like  the  firftr  lines  of  the  poetical  verfion  con- 
tain a  needlefs  and  unfupported  hyperbole ;  needlefs,  1>e- 
caufe  the  fpirit  of  the  poem  is  not  fo  impetuous  as  to  require 
fo  ftrong  an  image ;  and  unfupported,  beca^fe  it  hath  not 
fuith  for  its  bafis; 
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The  verfes  to  Mira  have  fuperior  merit.    The  thought  li* 
the  following  lines  is  delicate,  and  the  pifture  beautiful : 

'  Canft  thou  not  paint  the  willing  heart, 
That  coyly  gives  the  tremblinghand  ?* 

The  image  of  Venus,  in  the  fecond  ftanza,  is  now  become 
common  place;  but,  in  the  verfes  that  follow,  the  attitude* 
iare  graceful,  and  the  colours  exquifite ; 

«  Now,  Mira,  art  thou  pale  with  fear ; 

Look  not,  thou  fweetnefs!  thus  forlorn. 
She  fmiles — and  now  fuch  tints  appear   • 
As  ftealupon  the  filver  morn.' 

Put  is  not  the  perfonification  of  the  abftraft  quality  in  the 
fecond  line  too  infantine  ?'  In  the  next  ftanza,  the  thought, 
though  common  on  fuch  occafions,  receives  an  air.  of  agree- 
able novelty  from  the  natural  and  tender  fentiments  attri- 
buted to  the  lover ; 

*  Well  may  the  lover  fondly  gaze 

On  thy  bright  cheek  and  bloom  of  youtb^ 

Impatient  of  the  calmer  praife 

Of  fweetnefs,  innocence,  and  truth* 

Yet  thefe  (hall,  to  thy  lateft  hour, 

Thefe  only  mail,  fecure  thy  blifs ;  . 
Wnen  the  pale  lip  hath  loft  its  power, 

Thefe  lhall  give  ne&ar  to  the  kifs.* 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  moft  of  his  ftri&tfres  pn  Flo* 
jrus.  But  has  he  not,  in  his  own  writing,  given  us  too 
many  example's  of  Florus's  manner  f  Strange  that  he 
fhould  imitate  what  he  blames !    We  are  afraid  it  is  fo. 

Our  author's  celebrity,  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
readers*  have  extorted  our  candid  but  reluctant  cehfure. 

' -.       '  •       ■  G.  ■ 

'  * 

^rt.V.  Olivia:  or,  the  Deferted  Bride.  By  the  Author  of  Hor- 
ienfia.  jzmo.  3  voli.  js.  6d.  fewed.  Lane.  London", 
1786. 

rnpHE  novel  now  before  us  is  thp  production  of  a  lady  who 
•f  has  given  repeated  proofs  of  her  ability  in  this  ipecies 
of  literary  composition.  On  the  prefent,  as  on  former  oc- 
p^fions,  fhe  deviates  from  the  common  track  of  novelifts  in 
continuing  the  hiftory  beyond  the  period  of  marriage ;  a 
j^racl ice  which  is  not  only  extremely  proper  as  extending 
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the  bounds  of  invention,  but  as  conducing  the  reader  into 
fcenes  of  life  the  moft  important  to  domeftic  happinefs,  and 
where  falutary  precepts  can  never  be  too  much  enforced  by 
the  power  of  virtuous  example,     Olivia,  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  is  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  bred  to 
a  liberal  profeffion;  but,  being  deprived  of  both  her  parents 
at  an  early  age,  me  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Goldwyn,  rector  of  the  parifh,  a  worthy  man,  who,  with 
his  wife,  adopted  die  young  orphan  as  their  own  child. 
Mr,  Goldwyn  enjoyed  a  living  worth  about  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  but,  to  oblige  feme  of  his  particular  friends, 
he  had  been  perfuaded  to  become  tutor  to  fix  young  gentle- 
men* for  whole  board  and  inftru&ion  he  was  paid  more  li- 
berally than  he  wiflied  or  defired.     Among  his  pupils  was 
Mr.  Davenport,  the  younger  fon  of  Lord  Davenport,  and 
Mr.  Vane,  the  only  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  affluent  fortune. 
.Olivia,  being  remarkable  for  beauty  and  amiable  accom- 
,plimments,  was  beloved  by  each  of  thefe  youths,  between 
whom  there  fubfifted  a  jealoufy  refpecting  the  object  of 
their  attachment ;  but,  though  fhe  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  affection  as  much  as  poffiblfe,  it  became  evident  that  flie 
gave  the  preference  to  the  addrefles  of  Davenport,  who  was 
a  year  older  than  herfelf.    About  the  age  of  nineteen  this 
young  gentleman  was  called  home  by  his  father,  who  had 
purchased  for  him  a  cornetcy  in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  and 
intended  marrying  him  immediately  to  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant  in  London.     Nothing  could  do  greater  vio- 
lence to  the  inclination  of  young  Davenport  than  the  latter 
of  thefe  propofals,  as  the  beautiful  Olivia  was  the  entire 
miftrefs  of  his  heart,  and  they  had  exchanged  mutual  de- 
clarations of  eternal  love  and  conftancy.    So  peremptory, 
however*  were  the  injunctions  of  the  rigid  Lord  Davenport, 
and  fo  inflexible  his  temper,  that,  after  enduring  the  ut- 
moft  diftrefs  of  mind,  the  fon  was  at  length  induced  to 
comply  with  his  requisition,  though  at  the  expence  of  every 
happinefs  in  life,  and  of  all  that  he  held  deareft  in  the 
Ivor  Id. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Davenport,  Mr.  Vane  the  fa* 
*her  died,  leaving  to  his  fon  an  eitate  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  The  young  heir  had  fcajrcely  taken  pof- 
ieffion  of  the  fortune,  when,  inflamed  with  the  love  of 
Olivia,  he  fu  off  in  a  poft-chaife  from  the  family  houfe, 
where  he  had  a  fliort  time  refided,  to  renew  the  declaration 
pf  his  paflion,  and  folicit  that  me  would  grant  him  the 
longed-for  happinefs  of  aqcepting  him  as  her  hufband.  The 
fincerity  of  his  attachment  being  unqueftionable*  Olivia 
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being  now  difengaged  from  every  obligation  to  her  former 
lover,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldwyn  ftrongfy  urging  her 
to  embrace  an  offer  fo  advantageous  to  her  intends,  fhe  was 
not  long  in  confenting  to  the  propofal,  and  their  nuptials 
-were  accordingly  celebrated ;  after  which  the  new-married 
couple  fet  off  for  Vane-Grove,  the  feat  of  the  family. 

In  the  mean  time,  Davenport,  whojn  all  the  gaieties  of 
fashionable  life  could  not  confole  for  the  lofs  of  Olivia,  was 
perfe&ly  unhappy,  and  panted  after  an  opportunity  of 
a  perfonal  interview,  to  entreat  her  forgiveneis  for  his  con* 
duft.  No  fooner  was  this  imprudent  resolution  formed  than 
it  was  put  in  practice.  He  told  Mrs.  Davenport  that  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  utmoft  importance  obliged  hijn  to  be  abfent  from 
her  for  a  few  days.  Having  procured  a  drefs  that  woukl 
conceal  him  from  the  observation  of  thofe  that  might  know 
jhis  perfbn,  he  hired  a  chaife,  and  immediately  fet  off  on  the 
journey.  When  he  had  got  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place, 
he  put  on  the  drefs  of  a  jailor,  and  proceeded  to  the  village, 
where  he  took  lodgings  at  an  inn ;  determined  to  remain 
till  fome  Fortunate  moment  Should  offer  that  would  procure ' 
Jiim  the  opportunity  of  feeing  the  fair  Olivia, 

After  being  a  few  days  in  this  concealment,  he  learnt  that 
Mr.  Vane  was  engaged  to  go  out  a  hunting  with  a  party  of 

Ijentlemen,  The  weather  was  fine.  Olivia  had  formerly 
oved  walking ;  and  it  feemed  probable  that,  in  the  abfence 
pf  her  hufband,  -She  would  indulge  her  Jhumour  for  a  ramble 
among  the  various  fweets  which  the  country  at  this  feafoq 
profuiely  difplayed.  Unknown  and  nnfufpetted,  Daven«- 
port  wahdereji  round  the  houfe,  faw  every  one  that  entered 
or  came  out,  and  v?ry  f°on  his  impatient  eyes  were  grati-r 
fied  with  a  fight  of  the  blooming  Mrs-  Vane,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  a  young  lady  of  her  acquaintance.  He  no. 
(boner  faw  Olivia  and  her  companion  feated  under  the  ftiadf 
*>f  a  fpreading  and  venerable  oak,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 

Sark,  than  he  ventured  to  appear  before  thein.  The  la«? 
,  ies,  alarmed  at  the  fight,  fcreamed  with  terror,  and  endea^ 
voured  to  efcape,  but  were  prevented  from  effe&ing  their 
purpofe  by  the  miferable  Davenport,  who,  throwing  him- 
ielf  at  the  feet  of  Olivia,  informed-  her  who  he  was,  and 
ihat  he  had  conie  to  hear  his  pardon  pronounced  from  her. 
lips,  or  die  to  expiate  hi*  fault.  Olivia,  unable  to  fpeak,  or 
even  to  look,  at  the  wretched  objeft  who  was  kneeling  before 
her,  funk  back  on  the  feat  from  which  fee  had  juft  rifen, 
1*  Js  there  no  pardon,  no  peace/'  he  cried,  "  for  the 
wretch  who  thus  fupplicates  to  be  forgiven*?  Unkind  Oli- 
via !  did  you  but  knovy  $he  conflicting  torments  I  endured ! 
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flow  1  was  Compelled  to  be  another's,  or  become  an  outcaft, 
>  beggar!  I  was  fo  encompaffed,  that  no  way  was  left  for 
me  to  efcape.  I  muft  be  a  wretch  for  life  :  but  may  you 
/ever  be  happy,  ever  a  ftranger  to  fuch  mifery  as  I  endure !" 
Olivia,  foftened  by  this  awful  and  pathetic  addrefs,  held 
out  her  trembling  hand  to  the  humble  fupplkant,  who 
fnatched  it  to  his  bofom.  She  alTured  him  that  ihe  had 
wept  for  his  inconftancy,  but  cherifhed  no  resentment,  and, 
*t  that  moment,  lamented  the  mifery  which  he  felt,  Da«* 
venport,  unable  to  fuftain  fuch  a  torrent  of  delight  as  the 
being  convinced  that  Olivia  did  not  execrate  and  hate  him, 
leaned  againft  a  tree,  but  ftill  kept  the  hand  he  had  before 
feized,  and  which  fhe  had  ftruggled  in  vain  to  get  from  him. 
While  he  was  in  this  attitude,  Vane,  whofe  jealous  temper 
harboured  fome  fufpicion  that  Olivia  entertained  a  partiality 
for  his  former  rival,  inftantly  burft  from  a  thicket  of  flower- 
ing fhrubs,  where  he  had  for  ibme  minutes  lain  concealed, 
Rage  and  indignation  overfpread  his  countenance,  and  h% 
infifted  that  Davenport  fhould  give  him  the  fatisfa&ion  of  a 
gentleman  by  an  appeal  to  the  fword.  Mrs.  Vane  and  Mifi 
Pelham,  the  young  lady,  frightened'  to  diftra£Hon  at  this 
incident,  flew  back  to  the  houfe ;  where  the  former,  foli*- 
,  cjtous  for  the  fafety  of  her  hufband,  ordered  the  fervantsf 
inftantly  to  fljr  to  his  afliftance  ;  then  hurried  to  her  chamr 
her,  to  give  a  loofe  to  the  anguiih  which  this  unfortunate 
jnorning  had  brought  upon  her. 

The  refult  of  this  meeting  was  a  duel,  in  which  Daven*- 
port  received  4  wound ;  but,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  furgeoa, 
he  reepvered  in  a  fhort  time.  A  more  deplorable  cataftrophe 
took  place  in  the  family  at  Vane-Grove.  Mr.  Vane,  burn* 
ing  with  groundlefs  jealoufy,  determined  on  an  immediate 
Reparation  from  his  amiable  wife.  He  left  her  to  occupy 
fhe  manfion-houfe,  with  two  maids  and  one  man  fervant, 
allowing  her  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but 
idebarring  her  from  all  company,  except  that  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Goldwyn,  for  a  few  days  once  a  year.  In  this  melan* 
choly  reverie  of  fortune  a  tedious  interval  elapfed,  during 
which  her  vmhappinefi  was  ine/eafed  by  the  villainous  ma- 
chinations of  Randal,  her  hufband's  fteward;  until  Mr.Vane* 
fatiated  with  the  life  of  diflipation  into  which  he  had 
plunged  with  the  view  of  extinguishing  his  forrow,"  and  be-* 
coming  defirous  of  an  explanation  with  his  lovely  confort, 
whom  he  began  to  think  he  had  unjuftly  fufpe&ed  of  infi- 
delity, returned  from  the  continent,  where  he  had  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  On  examining  the  ftate  of  affairs 
3t  Vane-Grove,  and  the  wMe  condyft  of  Olivia  from  the 
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.  <Iay  of  their  marriage,  he  was  perfeftly  convinced  of  her 
innocence ;  and,  with  all  the  ardour  of  returning  affe&ion, 
implored  her  forgivenefs  of  his  cruel  and  infatuated  berja- 
'  ▼iour.    Nothing  but  the  cheerful  found  of  joy  was  now 
heard  at  the  Grove  and  its  environs ;  congratulations  were 
received  from  every  quarter;  and  that  connubial  felicity, 
which  had  been  fo  early  and  fo  long  interrupted,  refumed 
its  original  current.     Henceforth  every  fucceeding  day  was 
/pent  in  tranquillity  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  when  a  fatal 
accident  diffolved  for  ever  the  union  of  the  beft  of  husbands 
and  of  wives.     Mr.  Vane,  going  one  day  a  fkaiting,  he  ven- 
tured upon  a  part  of  the  ice  which  was  not  fufficiently 
-  frozen;  it  inftantly  gave  way,  and  he  was  drowned;  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  charming  Olivia  a  young  and  difconfo- 
late  widow. 

A  fhort  time  after  this  event,  Davenport,  who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  had  come  to  the  title 
of  lord,  was  likewife  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
by  the  death  of  his  wife.     An  opportunity  now  offered  of 
trying  again  the  force  of  love  on  the  heart  of  the  tender. 
Olivia.    As  foon  as  decency  would  permit,  he  determined  on 
making  the  effort.   For  fbme  time  fhe  obftinately  refitted  his 
moft  earneft  folicitations ;  but  at  length,  foftened  by  the 
ardour  and  fincerity  of  his  paffion,  and  farther  induced  by 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldwyn,  and  others 
of  her  intimate  friends,  fhe  contented  to  reward  his  conftant 
attachment  by  giving  hirri  that  hand  which  had  been  through 
J5fe  the  darling  objed  of  his  fondeft  wifhes  and  defires, 

» 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  novel,  which  abounds  with 
juft  reprefentations  of  nature,  with  furprifing  incidents,  and 
fudden  yiciflitudes  of  fortune.      The   fcenes  defcribed  are 
.chiefly  either  rural  or  domeftic,  and  rather  calculated  to  footh 
the  heart,  than  ftrongly  afFeft  the  imagination.     The  cha- 
rafters,  for  the  moft  part,  are  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  exhi- 
biting few  foibles,  but  warmer  affeSions  than  are  commonly 
obferve^  among  men.     Events,  however  upeApe&ed,  are  al- 
ways introduced  with  circumftances  of  great  probability; 
frut,  \yjlaile  we  applaud  the  addrefs  difplayed  by  the  authorefs 
in  the  general  conduct  of  the  narrative,  we  •  think  fhe  has 
ibmetiipes  introduced  fcenes  which  have  no  neceffary  con- 
pe£tion  with  the  fable.    The  ftory  is  principally  recited  in 
letters  ;  and  being  almoft  entirely  diredted  to  the  tender  paf- 
fiofls,  is  in  3  ponfiderable  degree  interefting  to  the  reader. 
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A«t.  VI.  A  ColkStion  of  TraBs  relative  to  the  Law  pf  Eng- 
gland,  from  Manufcripts,  now  firji  edited  J>y  Francis  Har- 
grave,  Efq,  Barrijter  at  Law.  4to.  il.  7s.  boards.  Brooke* 
Londoo,  1787. 

rpHE  chief  objeft  of  this  collection  is  to  call  into  general 
A  ufe  2  number  of  valuable  manufcripts  on  the  Law  of 
England,  whiph  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  public  re- 
positories, or  to  private  libraries.  The  occafion  of  Mr,  Har- 
grave's  engaging  in  this  compilation  was  a  prefent  made  to 
him  of  two  manufcripts  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Hale,  from 
JVlr.  George  Hardinge,  folicitor-general  to  the  Queen.  Va- 
rious [other  manufcripts,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, having  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  Hon.Daines 
Barrington,  Jofeph  Jekyli,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Skynner,  and  other  friends,  who  unite  a  tafte  for  li- 
terature with  a  ze^l  for  juridical  antiquities,  he  determined 
to  publifli  the  important  information  which  they  contained 
to  the  world  at  large. 

The  firft  piece  in  this  colleftion  js  "  A  Treatife  concern- 
ing the  Cuftoms,"  from  a  manufcript  of  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Hale.  This  traft  contains  much  important  and  minute  in- 
formation on  a  fubjeft  of  general  utility,  but  which  had 
formerly  been  treated  in  a  loofe  and  defultory  manner.  In 
it  the  learned  reader  will  remark  the  fame  luminous  order 
?.n  the  diftribution  of  his  materials,  the  fame  talent  for  dif- 
quifition,  and  the  fame  profoundnefs  of  obfervation,  which 
jdiftinguiih  the  writings  of  Lord  Hale  that  have  been  for- 
merly published.  The  chief  purpofe  of  the  author  was  to 
give  a  legal  hiftory  of  the  cuftoms,  from  their  earlieft  infancy 
to  the  reftoration.  The  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  the  trea- 
tife, which  comprehend  fome  collateral  fubjefts  refpefting 
the  ports,  muft  be  confidered  as  preliminary  and  introduc- 
tory ;  though,  from  the  learned  induftry  dilplayed  in  them, 
they  furnifli  much  new  and  important  information.  In  the 
jhird  part,  after  purfuing  his  fubjeft  hiftorically  through 
every  reign  of  the  previous  period,  he  fhews  the  great  fet- 
tlement  of  the  cuftoms,  effe&ed  by  the  aft  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  paiTed  immediately  on  the  /eftoration :  a  difqui- 
fition  very  material  to  the  prefent  times,  as  that  aft  is  ftill 
the  chief  foundation  of  the  revenue  from  the  cuftoms. 
What  induced  Lord  Hale  to  labour  fo  profoundly  and  anx- 
ioufly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  cuftoms,  eipecially  in  the  early 
jand  dark  periods,  he  has  not  explained.  But,  when  we  re- 
colieft,  that,  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  the  claims  of 

the  * 
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the  crown  to  tax  the  ports  by  prerogative,  had  been  func- 
tioned even  by  the  judges,  and  that  this  dangerous  preten- 
tion did  not  receive  its  death  wound  till  it  was  declared  con- 
trary to  law  by  the  firft  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage  palled 
by  the  long  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  lit,  and  that 
this  declaration  was  repeated  in  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
the  like  kind  after  the  reftoration  ;  it  is  a  probable  conjec- 
ture that  Lord  Hale  was  induced  to  engage  in  fo  laborious  a 
reiearch  by  zeal  for  the  conftitution  in  on$  of  the  great 
points  fo  effential  to  its  continuance  in  a  vigorous  Rate, 
And  no  undertaking  could  be  better  calculated  either  to  ju£» 
'  iify  the  declaration  of  parliament  on  this  head,  or  to  demon-* 
ftrate,  by  the  moil  authentic  proofs,  thai  it  did  not  change, 
but  merely  renovate,  or  rather  declare,  the  ancient  confti* 
tution. 

The  fecond  traft  in  this  volume  contains  **  Confideration* 
touching  the  Amendment  or  Alteration  of  Laws;"  a  fub* 
je&  to  which  Lord  Hale  appears  frequently  to  have  di- 
rected his  attention.  '  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  when  he 
reaches  the  particular  fubjeft  of  our  own  laws,  he  is  not  fo 
copious  a9  in  the  preceding  part.  However,  the  fubjefts  he 
has  touched  upon  are  interetting.  Two  of  them  are  parti* 
cularly  fo  at  prefent,  as  they  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  under 
parliamentary  confideration;  the  fuhjg£ks  of  Reforms  ofOflice%  ' 
and  the  Crown  Lands. 

The  third  article  in  this  collection  contains  a  copious  ac- 
cpunt  of  the  office  of  matter  in  chancery ;  in  which  there 
is  much  ancient  learning  difplayed. 

The  fourth  treatife  confifts  of  two  curious  and  ancient 
remnants  concerning  the  jurifdi&ion  of  equity,  as  it  was 
variously  considered  in  the  time  of  the  famous  author  of 
the  "  Do6tor  and  Student;"  that  is,  both. by  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  that  lofty  branch  of  jurifdi&ion. 

The  fifth  article  feems  to  have  be$n  an  effort  of  Lord 
Hale  to  compromise  the  difputes  between  the  court  of 
JCing's-Benqh  and  the  Common-Pleas.  The  remaining  fix 
frafts  are  not  fo  important,  but  may  be  of  considerable  ule  to 
the  ftudent  in  law.     . 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  performance  we  fhall  feledt  a  ge- 
neral fcheme  of  the .  cuftoms,  as  they  ftood  in  the  time  of 
Edward  iVth. 

*  In  the  former  difcourfes  there  lies,  difperfedly  and  fcatteredly,  moft 
pf  what  is  to  be  faid  concerning  cuftomes,  viz.  their  kinds,  the  times 
when,  aqd  mapner  how,  they  began ;  their  increafes  and  variations; 
the  perfons  by  whom  due,  and  the  accidents  that  excufed  them  j  th* 
jpca^js  of  their  recovery;  ^nd  fame  other  particulars  of  this  kind. 

But, 
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f  feat,  becaufe  tney  lye  difperfedly  in  feveral  places,  and  the  men- 
tioning them  is  rather  for  the  continuation  of  the  hiftory  than  ex  ptopofit* 
to  treat  of  them,  I  (hall  refume  them  in  this  order. 
-  «  Firft,  I  will  begin  with  thefe,  that  are  the  cuftomes  of  inheritance*  ' 
and  therein  of  their  fevtral  natures,  when  and  by  whom  due,  and 
how  recoverable ;  many  of  which  confederations  will  be  very  appofite 
and  ufefull  to  the  feoond  and  third  heads,  and  will  be,  in  many  things* 
coincident  with  them,  or  very  explanatory  of  them. 

'  Secondly,  Concerning  impofitions,  and  the  right  and  power  of 
fanpo£ng  do  ties  upon  merchandizes  exported  or  imported. 

4  Thirdly,  Concerning  the  fub'fidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  as  it 
ftands  fettled  by  aft  of  parliament,  and  the  question*  that  may  arife 
upon  various  claufes  of  the  fame. 

<  *  1  ihall  be  longer  in  the  firft  of  thefe  heads,  becaufe  much  of  what 
Will  be  faid  therein  will  be  ufefull  and  applicable,  in  many  particulars* 
to  the  laft  of  thefe.  And  befides,  though  at  prefent  all  thefe  former 
tuftoms  are  toider  fufpence,  yet  there  is  very  excellent  learning  to  be 
found  in  ancient  records  concerning  them,  which  is  worth  the  know* 
ledge. 

«  Pirft,  therefore*  I  fadl  fett  down  a  fcherne  of  taofeold  caftomesj 
partly  from  the  records  themfelves,  partly  from  the  black- book  in 
the  admiralty,  which  hath  the  fcheme  of  them  as  they  flood  at  the 
fcnifhing  of  that  book,  which  I  think  was  in  the  time  of  £.  4.  and 
upon  comparing  of  the  cuiiomers  accounts  of  that  time;  I  find  them 
exactly  agreeing. 

*  I.  Fir  It,  therefore,  touching  the  cuitom  of  woolls,  wooHfells,  and 
leather,  commonly  called  the  great  cuftom,  fettled,  as  hath  been  fhewa* 
by  the  ad  of  parliament  3  £.  1.  and  defcended  to  hfofacctfforsjur* 
hereditario,  viz.  magna  cuftuma. 

*■  1  ;Of  every  fack  of  woolly  anch  of  every  240  wooHfells,  deported 
by  denizens,  6s.  8d.  by  aliens,  10s. 

4  2.  Of  every  laft  of  hides  containing  20  dickers^  and  every  • 
dicker  10  hides,  exported,  of  denizens  13s.  4d.  of  alien*  20s. 
4  There  arofe  certain  other  cuftome*  incident  to  woolls,  wooHfells* 
and  bides*  and  therefore  accounted  for  together  with  the  great  cuitomes*  " 
Thefe  cuftomes  were  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

4  1.  The  cocquet,  viz.  of  every  merchant,  denizen  or  alien,  export- 
ing Woolls,  woollfellsj  or  leather,  2d. 

*  2.  The  devoirs  of  Calais,  where  ordinarily  the  ftaple  was,  which 
began  the  45  £.  3.  and  continued  constantly  after  anfwered;  at  leaft  till 
the  end  of  E.  4.  viz.  of  every  fack  of  wooll*  or  240  wooHfells,  exported 
by  aliens  or  denizens,  8d.  of  every  laft  of  hides*  exported  by  alien*  or 
denizens,  i6d. 

*  And,  befides -thefe,  we  may  reckon  among  thefe  great  cuftortis, 
Qb.  et'  which  continued  payable  upon  every  fack  of  wool); 
$d.pir  lib.  upon  lead  fet  by  the  ftatute  of  27  £•  3. 

*  If.  The  par<va  cujiuma;  and  that  was  upon  four  forts  of  commo- 
dities, viz.  cloth,  wax,  wines,  and  averdupoife,  or  other  forts  of  mer- 
chandize, which  was  their  poundage. 

'  ( 1 .)  The  petit  cuftome  of  cloth,  viz.  of  thefe  feveral  kinds : 

*  1.  Clothe  of  fcarlet,  or  whole  grain^,  exported. 
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*  i.  By  denizens.  The  impofition  of  21  E.  3.  fett  upon  fheirf 
2s.  4d.     , 

*  2.  By  aliens.  They  paid  2s.  by  virtue  x>f  Carta  Mercatoriaj 
and  3s.  id.  by  the  impofition  upon  cloth  began1  the  21  £.3,  in  toto 
5s.  id. 

«  3.  By  the  Hanfe  merchants,  by  virtue  of  the  Carta  Mercataria,  at 
which  rate  they  paid  2s.  but,  in  the  time  of  £.  4.  they  paid  5s.  6d* 
viz.  28.  by  Carta  Mircatoria%  and  39. 6d.  by  impofition. 
1  *  2.  Cloth  half  grain. 

'  1.  Denizens  paid  2 id.  by  the  impofition  begun  upon  doth  the? 
21  E.  3.  which,  though  at  firft  it  was  tljd.  it  was  after  raifed  to  2 id, 
upon  denizens,  and  fo  held. 

'  2.  Aliens  paid  4s.  id.  whereof  i8d*  was  the  competition  rate  fep 
by  Carta  Mercatoriai  therefidue,  viz.  2S+  6d.  was  fet  by  impofition* 
afterward. 

«  3^  Hanfe)  or  Almaine  merchants,  paid  only  i8d.  being  the  rate 
fet  by  Carta  Mtncatoriaf  which  they  kept  by  virtue  ef  their  charters 
of  privilege,  notwithstanding  the  additional  impofition  upon  clolh. 

'  (3.)  Cloth  without  grain. 

*  i.  Of  denizens  I4d.  by  virtue  of  the  impofition  fet  by  the  21 
£.  3. 

'  z.  Of  aliens  28.  gd,  viz.  1 2d.  by  virtue  of  Carta  Mercatoria,  and 
d}id.  by  the  impofition  of  21  E.  3.  fet  upon  the  cloth  exported  by 
aliens. 

«  3.  Of  Hanfe  and  Almaine  merchants  1 2d.  only,  by  virtue  of  Carta 
Mercatoria ;  for  they  had,  by  virtue  of  their  charters,  an  exemption: 
from  the  payment  of  the  2  id.  paid  by  other  aliens  as  before. 

*  And  note,  that,  for  thefe  clothes,  aliens  pound  no  poundage^ 
viz.  no  3d.  per  libtam ;  for  the  Carta  Mercatoria  fetting  part 
of  thefe  duties,  the  3d.  per  pound  was  not  paid  for  thefe. 

«  (4.)  The  cuftomes  of  worfted. 

*  Thefe  were  impofed  by  the  king  and  his  council  21  E.  3.  in  com* 
penfation  of  woolls,  whereby  they  were  made.  This,  though  in  the 
firft  impofition  it  was  for  the  piece  exported  by  denizens  id.  and  by 
aliens  idi  ok  and  for  a  bed  of  worfted  by  denizens  lod.  by  aliens  icd. 
yet,  the,  manufacture  receiving  an  alteration,  there  was,  in  proceft  of 
time,  alteration  of  worfted,  viz* 

,  «  For  pieces  of  worfted* 

*  Denizens  2d. 

'  Of  aliens  3d,  befides  their  3d*  per  lb.  by  virtue  of  Carta  Mercj* 

$*ria. 

«  For  a  fingle  piece  of  worfted,  ' 

*  Denizens  id. 

*  Aliens  id.  ob.  befides  tbsir  3d.  for  poundage. 
«  For  bedds  of  worfted,  viz. ' 

'  For  double  bedds, 

'  Of  denizens  lod.  , 

«  Of  aliens  1 3d.  ob.  befides  their  poundage,  viz.  3d; 

*  For  half  doubles, 

*  Of  denizens  yd.  . 

4  Of  aliens  tod.  ob.  befidts  their  poundage  of  3d;  » 

«  For 
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*  for  fingle  bedds, 

«  Of  denizens  5d. 

*  Df  aliens  7c!!  ob.  befides  their  poundage  of  3d. 

*  But  the  Hanfe  merchants  paid  only  2d.  for  pieces  or  for  beads  of 
%vorfted,  befides  their  poundage  of  3d. 

*  But  note,  that,  during  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  4th,  by  z 
fpecial  charter,  the  Spanifh  merchants  paid  only  Englifli  cuf- 
tones. 

«  (2.)  The  fecond  general  of  the  petty  cuftomes  was  wax,  viz.  of 
•very  quintal  of  wax  there  was  paid, 

*  By  denizens  2s.  which  grew  by  impofition ;  and  this  they  paid  be- 
fides their  poundage  of  izd.  per  lib,  when  that  fubfidy  was  granted. 

'  By  aliens,  as  well  Hanfe  as  others,  I2d.  for  every  quintal!. 

'  (3-)  The  cuftomes  of  wines,  viz.  as.  per  tun  in  lie*  of  prifage  bjr 
Carta  Mercatoria,  paid  by  all  aliens,  as  well  Hanfe  as  others* 

«  (4.)  Their  cuftomes  of  averdupoife,  viz.  3d.  for  the  value  of  ever/ 
xos,  paid  by  the  merchants  aliens,  as  well  Hanfe  as  others. 

4  Thefe  are  thofe  which  are  collected  as  the  petty  cuftomes: 

4  And  1,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  any  fubfidy  of  tuntiage  wtfs 
granted  generally  of  aliens  and  denizens,  unlefs  there  were  fpecial  pro* 
vifion  by  the  ad  of  fubfidies  to  the  contrary,  aliens  did  not  only  an* 
fwer  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  but  alfo  their  petty  cuftom  of  poundage* 
viz.  3d.  per  lib.  as  appears  by  all  the  cuftomers  accounts,  efpecially 
iempore  £.4. 

«  2.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that,  upon  thofe  clothes  whereupon 
the  petty  cuftom  was  granted  by  Carta  Mercatoria,  as  fcarletts,  half 
grain,  and  cloth  of  affile  without  graine,  the  aliens  paid  not  only  the 
duty  by  Carta  Mercatoria,  but  alfo  that  additional  cuftom  or  impofi- 
tion, which  was  after  iet  upon  cloth  to  ballance  the  cuftom  of  wooll, 
unlefs  the  Hanfe  merchants,  who  moft  ordinarily  paid  only  the  cuftome 
fett  by  Carta  Mercatoria. 

4  3.  But  of  thofe  clothes  which  were  notexprefly  charged  with  cu&  * 
tome,  as  cloth  by  Carta  Mercatoria,  but  were  rated  to  a  cuftom  pro- 
portionable to  the  woolls  whereby  they  were  made,  which  began,  as 
hath  been  (hewn,  21  E.  1.  and  was  after  enhanced  as  worfteds;  aliens 
did  not  only  pay  their  impofition  fet  upon  thofe  clothes,  but  alfo  their 
poundage  of  3d.  for  the  value  of  every  twenty  (hillings ;  and  this  was 
paid  as  well  by  the  Hanfe  merchants  as  others :  and  die  reafon  was, 
becaufe,  before  this  impofition  upon  it  as  a  manufacture  of  wooU>  it 
was  charged  with  3d.  per  pound  as  averdupois*' 

The  great  defeft  in  the. competitions  of  lawyers  is  want 
of  perfpicuity,  and  want  of  precifion.  They  multiply  words  ' 
without  end,  and  feem  felicitous. to  embarrafs  the  memory, 
rather  than  to  enlighten  the'  underftanding.  Their  venef- 
ation  for  antiquity,  and  attachment  to  forms,  frequently 
confine  them  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  while  they  neglect  its 
fpifitj  and  prevent  them  from  cultivating  or  acquiring 
principles  of  liberal  philofophy  and  general  jurifprudence. 
in  the  courfe  of  the  two  laft  centuries  improvements  and 

refine- 
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refinements  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  art*  anct 
fciences ;  law  continues,  however,  in  a  great  irteafure,  f\^ 
tionary  and  fixed;  although  the  ftate  of  property,  and 
the  manners  of  men,  have  changed,  the  tfuftoms  and  laws  of 
our  barbarous  anceftors  have  retained  and  augmented  theif 
authority.  Such  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  men  is 
interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  every  legal  relic  of  a  re- 
mote and  barbarous  antiquity,  that  reforrriation  in  articles 
that  intereft  moft  effentially  our  lives  and  properties,  is  al-* 
nftoft  to  be  defpaircd  of.  The  philofophtfrs  of  one  age  over- 
turn the  fyftems  of  another ;  the  theories  of  phyfic,  and 
even  of  theology,  alter  materially  in  the  courfe  ctf  a  century; 
but  a  philpfophieal  lawyer  is  a  phenomenbn  which  the  world 
has  not  hitherto  produced. 

This  colle&ion  contaifts  materials  that  will  be  interefting 
or  amufing  to  the  lawyer  and  the  antiquarian. 


Art •  VII.  A  Journal  of  the  late  arid  important  Blockade  and 
Siege  of  Gibraltar 9  from  the  12th  of  September  1779,  to  the 
'  ^d  Day  of  Febtuar%  1783.  Containing  a  minute  Detail  of 
the  memorable  and  interefting  Tranfa&ions,.  Naval  and  Mi- 
litary Operations ;  interfperfed  tuith  hijlorical  Accounts  of  the 
Garrifon9  genuine  and  entertaining  Anecdotes,  &c.  &c.  By 
Samuel  Ancelly  Clerk  to  the  $%tb  Regiment.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters  wrote  on  the  Spot.  The  Third  Edition.  8vo.  Ediiw 
burgh,  printed  for  the  Author.     1 786. 

TH  E  brave  defence  made  by  the  garrtfon  of  Gibraltar/ 
during  the  late  fifcge,  is  one  of  the  moty  memorable 
tranfaftions  in  the  hiftory  of  military  achievements,  and 
has  already  been  minutely  detailed  in  different  publications, 
particularly  that  by  Captain  Drinkwatejr.  The  prcfent 
journal,  we  are  told,  was  not  originally  intended  for  the 
prefs,  but  has  been  fubmitted  to  that  deftiny  in  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  felicitation  ;  and  the  author  clahfrs  the 
merit  of.  having  derived  his  materials  from  ho  other 
written  authorities  on  the  fubjecl.  The  following  letter, 
felefted  at  random,  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
work. 

»  * 

«  Dear  Brother, 
« I  again  take  the  pen  to  write,  though  Iaffure  yon  our  moft  fongabg 
hopes  ieem  entirely  loft.  Laft  night  came  in  two  defei  ters  of  the  Wal- 
loon gtfard* — from  the  accounts  they  bring,  we  expect  to  have  many 
more  months  to  fuffer.  They  fay  that  the  Spaniards  engaged  our  fleefr 
off  Cape  Finifterre ;  that  the  Englilh  were  defeated,  and  a  great  many 
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captured*  Yefterday  arrived  fome  frefh  troops  in  their  camp ;  and  this 
afi^moon  a  (mall  boat*  that  made  a  pufh  for  the  garrifon,  was  taken 
off  Cabritta  Point:  it  is  not  improbable  that  (he  was  detached  with 
intelligence  for  ihls  place,  as  (he  did  not  appear  to  be  deeply  laden* 

'  A  Neapolitan  polacre,  laden  with  barley,- having  come  within 
the  reach  of  Europa  guns,  we  difcharged  a  few  fhot  at  her,  and 
obliged  her  to  come  in ;  (he  will  afford  us  fome  relief:  Admiral  Bar- 
cello  feemed  to  be  very  uneafy  at  her  arrival,  for  he  made  a  fignal  im- 
mediately for  a  frigate  and  a  xebec  to  cruize  to  the  eaihvard ;  they 
paired  by  within  long  gun-mot  of  the  garrifon. 

*  Several  random  fhot  from  the  enemy,  but  no  material  damage 
done :  they  feem  to  have  a  great  inclination  to  begin  the  work*  We 
keep  a  moderate  fire  upon  their  parties  and  approaches. 

*  The  enemy  (till  continue  to  fire  occasionally  ;  a  (hot  (truck  the 
parapet  of  the  Old  Mole;  a  twenty -fix  pound  (hot  (the  firft  fired  into 
die  garrifon)  went  through  the  roof  of  Mr,.  Quartin's  houfe,  and  drove 
a  fplinter  into  a  lady's  heel,  who  was  walking  in  the  ftreet  j  another 
went  through  a  centry-box  in  Landport  covered  way;  a  mule,  belongs 
ing'to  the  waggons  which  go  to  the  Devil's  Tower  to  take  in  done,  was 
lamed  by  their  fire ;  and  the  enemy,  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  in- ' 
humanly  fired  at  a  clergyman  performing  the  ceremony  over  the  body 
of  a  deceafed  foldier. 

'  This  day  the  field  officers  commanding  corps  aflembled  at  Co- 
lonel Rofs's  quarters,  to  take  into  confederation  the  prefent  (ituation 
of  the  garrifon  provifion ;  when  it  was  ordered,  that  the  foldiers  ra- 
tion (hould  be  fhortened,  viz.  half  pound  beef,  quarter  pound  pork,  and 
one  pint  peafe,  per  week,  deducted  from  each  man's  allowance* 

'  Our  (ituation  every  day  appears  more  alarming,  there  being  a 
fcarciry  of  almoft  every  thing  in  the  garrifon ;  firewood  a  cob  per  hun- 
dred; dour  five  rials  per  pound;  no  freih  meat,  except  an  old  cow, 
or  worn  out  ox,  (only  one  perhaps  killed  in  a  month)  which  is  fold 
at  four  and  a  half  or  five  rials  per  pound ;  fowls  twenty  to  twenty-four 
rials  each;  a  goofe  ten  dollars;  a  turkey  twenty  dollars;  eggs  a  Cob 
the  dozen ;  and  every  other  neceflary  in  proportion. 

*  This  morning  a  foldier  deferted  from  the  back  of  the  rock, 
where  he  was  with  a  party  cutting  bufhes.    He  made  an  excufe  that 
he  had  dropped  the  key  of .  his  box,  and,  being  indulged  to  fearch  for .  - 
it,  he  obferved  the  party  bufy,  and  took  his  route  by  the  eaftern  fhore; 
we  fired  many  (hot  at  him,  but  all  ineffectual. 

'  This  afternoon,  wind  S.  W.  an  Englifh  brig  appeared  in  the  • 
offing;  (he  was  chafed  by  a  xebec  and  feveral  galhes,  but  fortunate]/ 
got  lafe  into  New  Mole;  (he  brings  the  joyful  and  happy  tidings  of 
a  fine  fleet  being  within' twenty-four  hours  fail  of  the  garrifon,  having 
parted  with  them  five  days  before,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  off  Cape  Finif- 
terre.  Three  officers  of  the  artillery,  (bound  for  Minorca)  who 
came  pafTengers  in  her,  were  on  our  grand  parade  this  evening,  receiv- 
ing congratulations,  -and  giving  information. 

*  You  cannot,  dear  brother,  pidure  to  yourfelf  the  joy  of  the  gar- 
rifon ;  nor  can  the  mod  energetic  language  defcribe  it,  looking  upon 
ourfelves  as  people  reprieved  from  death,  or  confequences  worfe— 
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true  Brititt  tefflmoniafe  exhibited  among  Jhefoldicry,  ove/ their bqttie 
and  gUifs,  and  the  mod  tender  and  fyrapathetic  emotions  among,  the 
long-diftrefled  and  fullering  inhabitants.  Sordid  avarice  an<T  exorbi- 
tancy, I  troll,  will  now  be  forgot;  and  thole  whd  made  a  trade  6^ 
the  diftrefles  of  their  fellow-brethren,  will  not  enjoy,  with  tranquillity 
6f  mind,  their  ill-got  gains.  I  have  not  time  to  write  more ;  the  pre* 
font  calls  of  duty  oblige  me  to  conclude,  fubferibing  myfejf 

•  Your  affectionate  brother.' 

In  refpett  of  incidents,  thefe  letters  appear  indeed  to  bq 
genuine ;  but  the  author  fometimes  betrays  an  affc&ation 
of  embellifhment,  not  entirely  corref  ponding  with  the  idea 
of  their  having  been  compoied  during  the  tdife  and  hard- 
ships of  the  nege.  This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  liis 
poetic  effufions,  which  are  not,  any  more  than  the  letters,' 
diftipguifhed  citheT  for  elegance  or  accuracy.  The  work 
can  claim  no  other  merit  than  the  recital  of  occurrences* 
from  the  beginning  to. the  end  of  the  liege;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  theie,  we  believe  it  to  be  Perfectly  faithful,  It  is 
accompanied  with  a  few  plates,  and, Tome  memoirs,  of  the. 
life  and  military  fervices  of  General  Sir  George  Auguftu* 
Elliot, 


Art. VIII.  Ode  upon  Ode;  or,  a  Peep,  at  StjamerS's;  or9 
New-Year's  Day;  or,  What  You  Will.  By  PefaPinciar,  Efq. 
4to.  3s.  ftitched.    Kearfley.  London,  1787V 

PETER  Pindar,  in  many  things,  refembfc^  the  -Hebrew 
Pfalmift.;  he  has  the  pep  of  a  ready  writer  \  kisftng  is  fre- 
quently concerning  the  king;  andj  while  his  heart  indffet It  its 
good  matter,  he  putteth  not  hit  confidence  in  primes.  In  othe^r 
refpefts  he  differs  confiderably  from  the  royal  bard,  as  we 
may  fuppofe  a  Chriftian  to  differ  from  a  Jew,  He  is  by  nc* 
means  fo  grave,  and,  we  verily  believe,  not  quUe  fa  pious* 
He  is,  however,  always  an  acceptable  gueft,  noiw^tt|lanrf?f 
ing  the  frequency  of  his  vifits.  The  iutjior  who,  j$  fure  of 
making  his  readers  fmile,  wiUarwaj&.meet^wnh a/weJcppie 
reception.  He  has,  indeed,  carried  hk  own  HfUfr of-  writing 
to  a. degree  of  perfection  and  popularity  that. never< was  ex- 
hibited in  England.;, and,  when  we  confide*  the  variety  of  hi* 
excurfions  and  exertions,  we  are  afto^iihed  at  their  felicirj 
andfuccefs.  '^ 

The  laureate's  lafl  ode  for  the  new  year  is  the i  obieft,oJf 
ridicule  in  this  diverting  poem,  (  If  Mr^VVartorihac]  kpo.^jx 
his  own  value,  he  would  have  held  himiclf  iuperior  to  theie 

'     K  annual 
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annual  a£te  of  panegyric ;  and  even  his  friends  have  con* 
feflectthat  his  efforts  of  this  kind  are  not  among  his  hap- 

fieft  effuftons.  The  verfes  on  Praife  and  Flattery,  in  the 
rosemiura,  are  excellent,  and  in  Peter's  beft  manner.  The 
ftory  of  the  «  Merry  Widow  of  Windfor"  is  well  told,  and, 
if  brought  on  the  nage,  might  make  an  excellent  after- 
piece' td  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives."  The  grand  con- 
troverfy  between  an  Old  King  and  a  Brick-maker,  and  the 
heroic  efforts*  of  the  latter  "  to  fmoke  his  liege-fbvereign 
"  like  a  herring  or  a  ham,"  form  an  epifode  truly  ludicrous, 
that  brings  all  ourgelaftic  powers  into  exercift. 

As  Peter  is  of  no  party,  he  fpcnds  the  fhafts  of  his  fitire 
equally  on  kings  and  fubje&s,  on  patriots  and  courtiers.  The 
following  ode  to  Mr.  Burke  difcovcrs  his  talents  in  anew 
point  of  view, 

'Od*    to    Edmund. 

» 

«  Much  edified  am  I  by  Edmund  Burke  f 

ivVell-pleas'd  t  fee  his  patriot-mouth  at  work, 

(grinding  away  for  poor  Old.  England's  good. 
He  gives  of  elocution  foch  a  feaft! 
He  tells  of  fuch  vile  doings  in  the  Eaft  I 
.  And  fights— as  'twere  for  his  own  flefli  and  blood. 

Shroff,  Chout,  Lack,  Ornra,  Duftuck,  Nabob,  Bunder, 
Crore,  Choultry,  Begum,  leave  his  lips  in  thunder* 

With  matchtefs'44/^M  Mun  defcribes  the  gag 
-     '  EmployMby  th^'Vile  fon  of  Hyder  Nalg, 

Nfem'd  Tippo^Gtigs !  that  Britifh  mouths  deleft ; 

OccafionM  pttttyBy  taat  man  fo  fad,  'A 

f  That  Haftmgs !  woh  f  deierviag  all  that's  bad— 

That  villain,  ramfdfaer,  tyrant,  dog,  wild  bead ! 

-  Poor  Edmund' fees  pdor  Britain's  fetting  fun; 
Root  Edmund £/*<»***— and  Britain  is  undone! 

7/ Reader!  thqti  haft,  Idopijefume, 

(God  knows  though)  been  in  a  fnug  room,  , 
By  coals  or  wood  made  comfortably  warm ;  , 

And  often  fancied  that  a  ftorni  without 
Hath  made  a'diabbihr rout —  * 

Sftak  fhips— tore  trees  op— done  a  world  of  harm* 

Yes  I  thou  haft  lifted  qp  thy  tearful  eyes,     ... 
Fancying  thou  heardft  of  mariners  the  cries;  -t   , 
And  figh'd,  «•  How  wretched  now  muft  thoufanoVbet 
€<  Oh !  how  I  pity  the  poor  fouls  at  fea  !'■ 
When,  lo!  this  dreadful  tempeft,  and  his  roar, 
A  sufbyr~4n  the  kcv  hole  6( the  door  1 

Zz  Now, 
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Now,  may  pot  Edmund's  bowlings  be  a  figh  ' 

Preffing  through  Edmunds  longs  for  loaves  and  fillies* 
"  '  On  which  belong  hath  look'd  with  longing  cyef 

x     -  •    To  fill  poor  Edmund's  not  o'er  burthcn'd  dimes ; 
:  >['V      Give  Man  a  fop— forgot  wHl  be  complaint, 
i  Britain  be-fafe,  and  Halting*  prove  a  Joint.* 

»       *       »  * 

Jt  was  obfervedi  by  the  venerable  Bede,  that  the  Irrlh 
jttffeffed  .many  good  qualities,  but  that,  alas  I  they  fpoiled 
them  alF  by — keeping  Eqfter  on  the  wrong  day.  Swift  ap- 
plies this  observation  to  A r but h not;  and,  after  allowing  him 
^uft  praife  for  every  quality  that  adorns  human  nature,  la- 
Clients— that  he  had  zjlouch  in  his  walk.  In  like  manner  we 
,riiay  fay  of  Peter  Findar,  that  he  pofleffes  high  powers  of 
ia tire  and  of  humour,  but,  alas!  (we  fhall  throw  this  fenti- 
ment  into  metre) 

Alas !  he  lames,  with  fatyric  flings, 

The  firft  of  patriots— and  the  bfcu  of  kingt* 

^— «^i^—  1    »  1 '     11  1  11  1   ^ "in  111         Mini         !——«■————<—> 

Art.  IX,  Element;  of  the  Science  of  Ethics,  on  the  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy.  By  Jihn  Bruce,  A.  M.  Profefor  of 
Philofophy  in  the  univerfity,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society y 
of  Edinburgh'.  8vo.  5s; '  bound. :  Cadelf,  London ;  Creech, 
EdinbOrgh.    .1786,  * 

TV/f  R.  Locke,  in  his  treatife  on  the  human  undemanding, 
™*  fuggefted  this  idea,  u  that  rop&ality  was  capable  of  de- 
"  monuration."  Improving  this .  hint,  Woollaftonr  in  his 
"  Religion  of  Nature  delineated/  Attempted  to  demonftrate 
moral  propositions  in  the  manner  of  the  mathematicians, 
by  revolving  all  virtue  into  truth,  and  all  vice  into  falfe- 
hood.  His  fantaftic  performance  was  once  celebrated,  but 
is  now  forgotten ;  and  is  indeed  little  better  than  a  piece  of 
ingenious  fophiftry,  and  a  play  on  words,  frojn  beginning 
to  end.  From  the  title  of  the  prefent  treatife  we  were 
led  to  expect  that  it  was  an  attempt  of  a  fimilar  kind; 
but,  on  opening  the  book,  we  found  that  Mr.  Bruce's  idea 
was  no  more  than'  this,  that  moral  philofopny  fhould  be 
cultivated  like  natural,  and  founded  on  the  bafis  o£  obfer- 
vation  and  experiment.  .This,  fo  far  from  being  a  new  idea, 
has  entered  into  all  the  fyftems  of  ethics  that  have  been 
delivered  in,  modern  trrrles.  It  was  faggefted  by  Mande- 
ville,  whole  theory  is  partial  and  profligate,  but  who  has 
collected  many  fadts  that  illuftrate  human  nature.  Hume, 
in  his  firft  performance/"  An'Eflay  on  Human  Nature,'* 
mentions,  in  the  title-page,  as  a  recommendation  to  his 
•*©*  -   .  Treatife 
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Treatife  on  morals,  "  that  it  was  founded  on  obfervatiori' 
"  and  experience."    Mr,  Hutchefon,  Dr.. Smith,  and  Uir.* 
Fergufon,  have  adopted  the  fame  plan ;  and  though  they, 
have  oblerved  the  fynthetic  method  in  the  developement  o£ 
their  theories,  they  followed  the  analytic  in  the  inveftiga- 
ttom    There  is  npthing,  indeed,  myfterious  in  this  prooef* 
of  reafon.    Nature  muft  be  known-  before  it  can  be  me- 
thodized, and  fa&s  afcertained  and  artranged  before  a  fyfteidf 
can  be  built  upon  them.     But,  although  the  title  of  this 
performance  has  a  tendency  to  miflead,    the  reader  will' 
meet  with  much  curious  and  ufeful  information  in  the  per- 
formance. 

After  an  introduction  concerning  the  proper  fubjefts  of; 
philofophy,  and  the  method  of  fcience  applicable  to  theiW 
fubjefts,  Mr.  Bruce  delivers  the  hiftory  of  ancient  ethics  a*' 
an  art,  and  as  a  fcience.  The  progreffive  afpefts  of  ethics- 
as  an  art,  he  confiders  in  the  rude  forms  of  fubordinatioi* 
and  jurifiiiftion  among  favage  tribes ;  in  the  proverbs  of 
every  early  people;  in  the  moral  inflruftibns  conveyed  by^ 
fables ;  and  in  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
fubjeft  of  ancient  ethics  as  a  fcience,  he  reviews  the  qu£f- 
tion  refpe&ing  the  foundations  of  virtue  as  folved  by  PlatO( 
and  the  academics ;  by  Ariftotle  and  the  peripatetics ;  by 
Zeno  and  the  fioics  ;  and  by  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 

In  his  fecond  chapter  he  gives  an  account  of  modem 
ethics,  firft  as  an  art,  difplayed  in  the  cafuiftry  of  the.eccle-: 
iiaftics,  the  cafuiftry  of  the?  civilians,  and  the  fyflems  of  ju« 
rifprudence ;  fecondly,  as  a  fcience,  differently  delineated' 
by  Mr.  Hobbes,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Hutchinfon,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  Dr.  Smith. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  his  work  he  treats  of  the  principle? 
of  natural  philofophy,  the  different  methods  of  ft^dying  na- 
ture, the  fcience^of  analyfis,  and  the  fcience  of  induction. 
The  Novum  Organon  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  fubfeqqent. 
practice  of  natural  philofophers,  ieem  to  have  fiiggefted  this 
part  of  his  plan. 

■  In  the  third  part  Mr.  Bruce  delineates  the  natural  hiftory 
of  moral  phenomena ;  and,  having  fhewn  the  rpanner  iii 
which  they  refolve  themfelves  into  the  rights  of  mankind, 
delivers  the  fcientific  or  indu<ftive  hiftory  of  moral  pheno- 
mena. As  this  contains  otir  author's  particular  theory  or 
fyftem,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  great  object  of  his  per- 
formance, we  /hall  prefent  it  to  the  reader. 

«  The  analyfis  of  the  moml  faculty  has  difqQVQrwl  the  clafles  of  ob* 
}e£fe  whilftL  addrefs  fy;  indo&ion  muft  ncffnpojntoutthe  rale,  or  the 
Jw  of  its.  nature,  the,  demonftratiou  of  th*  foilawipg  jpropoiuiona 

-u:*    .  £  J  Witt 
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will  cany  forward  die  chain  of  obfervation  to  the  difcovery  of  this 
law. 

*  «  1 .  Probity,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  "  right*,  is  uniformly  ap. 
proved  of  by  the  moral  faculty,  and  conftitutes  the  enjoyment  or  the 
good  of  mankind." 

'  Though  man  roftin&ivcly  difcovers  his  own  rights,  it  is  with  disp- 
arity, and  by  flow  degrees,  that  he  apprehends  them  to  be  a  common 
patrimony  of  human  nature.  His  felfifh  feelings,  ftrengthened  often 
by  his  real  or.  imaginary  wants,  obfeure  this  liberal  view. 

'  In  favage  fituations  it  may  be  felt  for  a  friend  or  kinfman ;  but  in- 
dolence, which  is  the  prevailing  tendency  in  private  life,  and  bravery, 
Which  is  the  only  virtue  in  public  fcenes,  (huts  the  mind  againft  the  cir- 
cumftances which  difplay  the  common  rights  of  man. 

«  When  fituations  change  the  favage  into  the  citizen,  men  indeed* 
begin  to  compare  their  feelings  and  their  talents;  but  the  felfifh  paf- 
fions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  malignant  ones  on  die  other,  withdraw . 
human  nature  from  impartial  examination.    One  man  difcovcrs  that  he 
podefles  talents  and  capacity  which  fit  him  for  important  and  difficult 
situations,  and  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  doomed  to  move  in  the  humbJeft . 
walks  of  life ;  another  man,  propped  up  on  artificial  diftin&ions, 
without  talents  or  virtues,  poJTcffes  power  only  to  make  the  deferving 
wretched.    "  My  fubje6s,yfa|d  a  tyrant,  "  are  born  my  (laves;  they. 
have  no  rights  but  what  I  give  them."  In  fuch  a  mind  every  thing  was 
felfifh.     It  requires  both  circumftances  and  an  enlarged  mind  to  eradi- 
cate prejudices  which  felf-love  and  the  pride  of  cuftom  have  matured. 
Theie  circumftances  chiefly  appear  in  free  dates,  where  the  common 
danger  leads  every  individual  to  feel  his  own  importance,  or  where  the 
remembrance  of  tyranny  makes  men  jealoos  of  inequalities.    Greece 
mewed  free  men  of  the  firft  defcription,  and  Rome  of  the  fecond.  The 
enlargement  of  the  mind  accompanies  thefe  circumftances.    In  Greece, 
laws  were  ena&ed  to  preferve  the  ranks  and  privileges  of  republican  fub- 
ordination  before  the  puiloiophers  arofe  to  wfUtute  .the  inquiry,  What 
are  the  foundations  of  virtue  r  Till  the  relations  of  good  and  evil  be- 
come the  objects  of  attention,  the  connexion  of  either  with  the  rights 
of  mankind  can  never  be  perceived,  or  the  acknowledgment  bf  them  , 
underftood,  to  conftitute  a  branch  of  happincls.    When  once  this  fad 
in  nature  is  perceived,  the  approbation  given  to  probity  is  fixed  and ' 
uniform. 

•  II.  "Juftice,  or  the  maintenance  of  rights,  is  uniformly  approved 
of  by  the  moral  faculty,  and  conftitutes  die  enjoyment  or  good*  of 
mankind. "  x 

*  Civil  union  muft  begin  with  the  acknowledgment,  t^at  all  have 
life  aod  the  fruits  of  induftry  to  preferve;  but  the  rules  which  maintain 
thefe  rights,  after  (bciety  is  formed,  advance  in  a  flow  and  in  a  gradual 
manner.  In  the  rude  ftages  of  fupordination,  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  friends  or  kirifmen  may  be  admitted  as  necefiary,  and  the 
paffions  engaged  to  preferve  them ;  but  juftice  extends'  not  its  power 
to  a  people  at  large:  "  He  ss  my  brother/*  faid  art  American  fa-* 
vage,  "  he  has  fought  by  my  fide,  and  a  belt  of  wampum  ties  us  to- 

{ether:  another  warrior  fluty  not  hold  his  hatchet)  I  would  4k to  give  . 
im  the  fca|p  of  his  enemy  .*    The  rights  of  a  brother  are  here  to  be 

main* 
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Imalntairieil,  but  human  nature  maft  fuffer,  to  gratify  what  paffion,  n$t 
the  virtue  of  juflice,  authorifed. 

'  T*he  union  of  thefe  two  barbarians  was  cemented  by  the  confider> 
ation  that  they  had  rights,  but  that  the  reft  of  mankind  had  none  whicji 
their  affections  did  not  impel  them  to  violate. 

*  When  nations  are  polishing,  the  virtue  of  ju (lice  is  with  difficulty 
introduced,  and  with  flow  and  imperfect  meafures  applied.  In  their 
legiflation  the  Greeks  had  rights.  Every  citizen  could  vote  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  but  the  Helots  had  no  rights ;  they,  were  pro- 
perty ;  and  a  Greek  could  kill  his  Helot  as  he  could  one  of  his  herd 
Of  cattle. 

'  The  Roman  citizens  had  rights ;  but  their  flaves,  and  their  very 
children,  they  confidered  as  property. 

'  When  jurifprudence  became  fo  far  a  fcience  that  an  arrangement 
oF  laws  under  the  titles  of  rights  and  defences  was  introduced,  and 
when  juftice  was  confidered  as  a  cardinal  virtue  by  the  refining  feftst 
ftill  its  application  was  partial  and  unequal.  ' 

4  When  philofophy  itfelf  began  to  examine  the  principles  on  which 
die  approbation  of  virtue  depends,  .none  of  the  numerous  and  oppofite 
principles  into  which  it  was  refolved  viewed  juftice  as  one  of  the  ob-. 
jects  which  addrefled  the  moral  faculty.  They  did  not  affirm  that  it 
commanded  equally  the  approbation  of  the  mind,  and  in  practice  con- 
ferred happinefs.  When  this  facl  is  apprehended,  then  another  branch 
of  the  law  of  the  moral  faculty  will  difcover  itfelf  to  be  fixed  and  uni* 
form. 

'  III.  *•  Benevolence,  or  the  improvement  of  rights,  is  uniformly, 
approved  of  by  the  moral  faculty,  and  conilitutes  the  enjoyment  or  good 
of  mankind. 

'  The  rife  of  this  refined  virtue  is  more  gradual  and  flow  than  either, 
that  of  probity  or  of  juftice.  Civilization  is  advancing  before  gene* 
rofity  to  a  rival  is  felt.  Men  are  civilized  before  liberality  to  an  enemy 
appears.  When  generofity  firft  ariies,  it  appears  a  fpecies  of  contra* 
diction  in  character;  it  feems  a  momentary  check  on  the  ambition  and 
cruelty  which  accompany  the  conqueror.  When  Ptolemy  returned 
the  equipage  of  Demetrius,  and  faid,  "  that  princes  made  war  for 
glory,  not  for  plunder/*  perhaps  it  was  oftentation  :  when  Demetrius 
reftored  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  faying,  "  that  he  valued  vi&ory 
lefs  than  the  opportunity  of  rivalling  him  in  humanity/1  this  too  might 
be  oftentation ;  but  it  gave  birth  to  virtues  Benevolence  is  more  flowly 
introduced  among  a  people  than  Into  the  minds  of  heroes.  Demetrius 
rcllored  liberty  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  fald  he  was  a  god,  and  yet ' 
in  a  fhort  time  thfy  (hot  their  gates  againit  h;m.  When  Benevolence 
begins;  its  advances  are  ftrikirfg.  When  the  fame  Demetrius  had  it 
in  his  ppwer  to  maftacre  the  Athenians,  he  pronounced  them  free,  and 
gave  them  an  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat. 

*  When  the  influence  of  the  felfifh  paffions  extends  with  the  intro- 
duction of  afts  and  luxury,  the  mind,  as  it  were,  changes  the  honeft 
warmth  of  its  affections;  and  the  man,  who  once  was  kind,  gener* 
ous,  and  hid  open  arms,  becomes  dark,  and  hollow,  and  unfeeling.,. 
Ill  youth,  irietfdmips  are  unhifred '  and  firicere.  Young  people  entrurt 
each  other  with  their  little  cares  and  wants  j  the  heart  appears  in  every 

Z  4  action; 
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action  i  they  know  not  deceit  fill  they  begin  to  relifti  and  be  in*  love 
with  ambition  and  avarice :  friendfhip  then  declines,  politenefs,  be* 
comes  the  fubftitute  of  affe&ion,  and  intereft  fpperfedes  the  attach- 
ments of  the  heart.  If  an  individual  lhall  appear  with  a  temper  too 
ienfible  to  forget  early  attachments,  he  has  but  to  lament  the  lofs  of 
that  benevolence  in  others,  which  in  himfelf  is  the  fource  of  melan- 
choly reflection.  The  firft  dawning  of  benevolence  thus  appears  in 
natural  affection,  the  firft  application  of  it  in  generofityj  but  numerous 
objects  in  the  latter  ftages  of  fociety  prevent  its  cultivation,  and  make 
it  rather  a  virtue  prailed  and  admired,  than  one  either  praAifed  or 
imitated  by  mankind.  Where  its  real  character,  however,  of  improv- 
ing the  rights  of  mankind  makes  it  an  object  of  the  moral  faculty,  it 
•commands  its  approbation,  and  enfures  happinefs  to  its  pofleflbr. 

**  Science  thus  carries  forward  the  chain  of  phenomena  from  the  ob- 
jects which  addrefs  the  moral  faculty  to  its  law.  It  proceeds  by  re-, 
peated  observation,  or  by  experiment  bounded  by  the  qualities  of  the 
iubject,  and  by  the  evidences  equally  of  confeioufnefs  and  intuition  ^ 
and  of  effect  and  caufe.  Hence  phenomena  are  obvious  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  addrefs  the  faculty,  uniform  in  the  enjoyments  which 
they  confer,  and  univerfal  in  die  rude  and  poliihed  fituations  of 
man. 

'  If  we  afk,  In  what  the  phyfical  law  of  gravitation  confifts  ?  the, 
anfwer  is.  In  the  uniformity  of  the  effect  in  material  nature.  If  we 
afk,  In  what  the  moral  law  confifls  ?  the  anfwer  is,  In  the  uniformity 
of  the  effect,  that  the  obfervation  of  rights* is  the  fource  of  enjoyment. 
The  law  of  morality  then,  like  any  other  law-of  nature,  depends,  /or 
our  knowledge  of  it,  on  phenomena  fixed  in  their  characters,  and  in, 
the  qualities  which  they  uniformly  exhibit  by  experiment.  The  con- 
clufion  is,  That  probity,  juflice,  and  benevolence,  conflitute  the  virtue 
and  the  happineis  of  man.* 

u  That  probity,  jufticej  and  benevolence  form  a  natural 
fcale,  in  which  the  objects  of  the  moral  faculty  addrefs  it 
and  receive  its  approbation,8*  is  a  juft  obfervation.  The  de- 
finition which  our  author  gives  of  benevolence,  "  a  difpo- 
*'  fition  to  improve  the  rights  of  mankind,"  will  not  re- 
commend itfelf  to  many  readers.  Juftice  certainly  refers 
to  rights ;  but  benevolence,  as  the  word  indicates,  has  thofe 
for  its  objects  who  have  no  right  to  its  exercife.  The  de- 
fire  of  Amplifying  top  much  is  the  great  bane  of  fyftems  and 
theories,  • 

#  Akhqugh  Mr,  Bruce's  fyftem  does  not  meet  with  our  en- 
tire approbation,  we  acknowledge  the  abilities  df  the  au- 
thor, who  is  intelligent,  inquifitive, ,  and  induftrious.  He 
has  the  merit  of  thinking  for  himfelf;  and  difcovers  a  wide 
extent  of  learning  in  the  courfe  of  theie  Elements.  He  has 
carried  the  analogy  between  natural  and  moral  philosophy 
perhaps  too  far;  and  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
CQmparifon  are  not  very  vifibk.    The  moralift  does  not  fo 

much 
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naijch  refemble  the  natural  philofopher  or  chymift,  as  the 
critic,  who,  while  he  appeals  to  the  beft  models  of  compo- 
fition  in  every  age,  contains  in  his  own  mind  an  original 
fenfe  of  excellence  and  beauty.  The  moral  principle  is  not' 
like  the  thermometer,  which,  while  it  marks  and  deter- 
mines the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  that  element  whofe  temper  a  tyre  it  afcertains.  It  refem- 
bles  the  magnet,  which,  while  it  points  to  the  poles  of  the 
world,  and  explores  the  paths  of  the  ocean,  contains 
within  itfelf  a*  principle  of  motion,  and  a  power  of  di- 
rection. 

Every  attempt  at  inveftigation  merits  praife.  The  pur- 
fuit  of  an  unfuccefsful  theory  brings  forth  many  fafts,  and 
gives  rife  to  many  observations,  that  illuftrate  human  na- 
ture; as  the  fearch  for  the  philofopher's  ftone  has  produced  ' 
many  valuable  experiments  in  chymiftry,  and  discoveries  in 
phyfics. 


Art*  X.  Philosophical .  and  Mifcellaneous  Papers.  Lately 
written  by  B.  Franklin,  LL.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ; 
Prejident  of  the  American  PhHojophical  Society  at  Philadel- 
phia, lie.  i£c.    8vo.    3s.  6d.    iewed.    Dilly.    London, 

T^vR.  Franklin  has  long  been  known  to  the  world  as  an  in- 
-*^  genious  inquirer ;  and  we  wifti  that  he  had  confined  his 
falents  to  the  cultivation  of  philofophy. 


/ 


Et,  fifata  peim : . 

Trojaque  nuncflares9  Priamique  arx  alta  matures* 

It  fliould  feem,  however,  that,  though  politics  have  em- 
ployed his  chief  attention  for  feveral  years,  he  has  not  yet 
renounced  the  left  ambitious  purfuits  of  his  former  days,  but 
can  occasionally  devote  an  interval  to  the  ftudy  of  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

The  firft  article  in  this  collection  appears  to  have  been' 
written  at  fea,  in  the  year  1785,  during  the  author's  paf- 
fage  from  France  to  America.  It  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ingen- 
houf2,  phyfician  to  the  emperor,  at  Vienna,  relative  to 
chimnies,  with  the  theory  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  fcems  to 
have  been  particularly  well  acquainted.  He  begins  with 
explaining  the  principle  upon  which  the  afcent  of  fnioke 
depends ;  obferving  that  air  is  a  fluid  which  has  weight  as 

well 
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well  as  others,  though  about  eight  hundred  times  lighted 
than  water.  That  heat  makes  the  particles  of  air  recede 
irom  each  other,  and  take  up  more  fpace;  fothat  the  fame 
weight 'of  air  heated  will  have  more  bulk  than  equal  weights 
of  cold  air  which  may  furround  it,  and  in  that  cafe  nmft 
rife,  being  forced  upwards  by  fuch  colder  and  heavier  air, 
which  preffes  to  get  under  it  and  take  its  place.  This  the 
Doctor  illuftrates  by  fame  appofite  examples,  accompanied 
with  plates. 

Dr»  Frahklin  diftinguifhes  the  raufes  of  fitioky  chimnies 
into  nine  different  clafles,  which  therefore  require  different  - 
remedies.    Our  limits  wilt  not  permit  us  to  follow  him 
through  the  copious  detail  on  this  fiibjeft,  but  we  fliall  gra- 
tify our  readers  with  a  general  account  of  it. 

The  firft  cafe  mentioned  is,  fmoky  chimnies  in  a  new 
houie,  which  are  fuch  from  the  mere  want  of  air ;  the 
flooring,  the  wainfeotting,  the  doors,  and  the  fafhes  being 
all  tight.  In  this  c^fe,  the  only  remedy  is  the  admiflion 
of  air  from  without ;  the  cjueftion  is,  how  much  is  abfo- 
lately  peceffary?  ♦*  To  difcovcr  this  quantity,"  fays  th* 
author. 

4  Shut  the  door  gradually,  while  a  middling  fire  is  burning,  till  you 
find  that,  before  it  is  quite  fliut,  the  fmoke  begins  to  come  out  into  the 
room;  then  open  it  a  little,  till  you  perceive  the  fmoke  comes  out  no 
longer.  There  hold  the  door,  and  obferve  the  width  of  the  open  ere- 
vice  between  the  edge  of  the  door  and  the  rabbit  it  fhould  (hut  into. 
Suppofc  the  diftance  to  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  dbor  tifcht  feet  high* 
you  find  thence  that  your  room  requires,  an  entrance  for  air  equal  in  area 
to  ninety-fix  half  inches,  or  forty-eight  fquare  inches,  or  a  paftage  of- 
fix  inches  by  eight.  This,  however,  is  a  large  fuppofition,  there  being 
few  chimnies  that,  having  a  moderate  opening,  and  a  tolerable  height 
of  funnel,  will  not  be  fati&fied  With  fuch  a  crevice  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch;  andF  I  have  found  a  (quare  of  fix  by  fix,  or  thirty -fix  fquarc 
inches,  to  be  a  pretty  good  medium,  that  will  ferve  for  moft  chim- 
lies/ 

Afecond  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of  chimnies  is,  their  open- 
ings in  the  room  being  too  large.     According  to  our  author,, 
the  proportion  in  this  cale  ought  to  be  determined  by  the 
freight  of  the  funnel ;  the  principle  upon  which  its  function 
and  utility  chiefly  depends.    If  there  feems  reafon  to  fui- 
peft  that  a  chimney  imokes  from  the  two  great  dimenfion 
pf  its  opening,  the  doctor  adviies  to  contract  it  by  placing 
moveable  boards  fo  as  to  lower  and  narrow  it  gradually  till, 
the  fmoke  no  longer  iffues  into  the  room.     The  proportion 
fo  found,  will  be  that  which  is  proper  for  the  chimney;  and, 
the  bricklayer  or  mafon  may  be  employed  to  reduce  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

The 


The. thud  cagfe  is  too  ihort  a  funnel.  The  remedy-  for 
this  is  to  contraft  the  opening  of  the  chimney  fo  as  to  oblige' 
all  the  entering  air  to  pais  through,  or  very  near,  the  fire; 
by  which  it  will  be  more  heated  and  rarefied,  the  funnel  it*; 
felf  be  more  warmed,  and  its  contents  have  more  of  what 
may  be  called  the  force  of  levity,  fo  as  to  rife  ftrongly,  and, 
maintain  a  good  draught  at  the  opening. 

The  fourth  caufe  afligned  of  fmoky  chimnies  is;  their 
overpowering  one  another.  "  For  inftance,"  fays  the 
doctor, 

*  If  there  be  two  chimnies  in  one  large  room,  andf  yoo  make  fires 
in  both  of  them,  the  doors  and  windows  clofc  mut,  yoo  will*  find 
that  the  greater  and  ftrongcr  fire  (haH  overpower  the  weaker,  and 
draw  air  down  its  funnel  to  fupply  its  own  demand ;  which  air  de- 
scending in  the  weaker  funnel  will  drive  down  its  fmoke,  and  force  it 
into  the  room,  if,  inftead  of  being  in  one  room,  the  two  chimnies 
are  in  two  different  rooms,  communicating  by  a  door,  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  whenever  that  door  is  open .  In  a  very  tight  houfe,  I  have  known 
a  kitchen  chimney  on  the  loweft  floor,  when  it  had  a  great  fire  in  it, 
overpower  any  other  chimney  in  the -houfe,  and  draw  air  and  fmoke 
into  its  room  as  often  as  the  doot  was  opened  communicating  with  the 
ffcaircafe.  * 

*  Rtmt/fy.  Take  care  that  every  room  have  the  means  of  fupplying 
itfelf  from  without  with  the  air  its  chimney  may  require,  fo  that  no 
one  of  them  may  be  obliged  to  borrow  from  another,  nor  under  the 
necefiity  of  lending.' 

The  fifth  caufe  is,  when  the  tops  of  chimnies  are  com- 
manded by  higher  buildings,  or  by  a  hrll.  The  remedy 
propofed  lor  this  is,  a  turncap  made  of  tin  or  plate-iron, 
or,  if  practicable,  railing  the  funnels,  fo  that  they  may  be 
higher  than  the  commanding  eminences,  or  at  leaft  upon  a 
level  with  them. 

The  fixth  caufe  is  the  reverie. of  that  laft  mentioned;  it 
is  where  the  commanding  eminence  is  farther  from  the 
wind  than  the  chimney  commanded.  This  is  illuftrated 
by  a  plate.  A  turncap  has  no  effccl  in  this  cafe;  and  the 
only  remedy  fuggetted  is,  to  raife  the  funnel  higher  than  the 
roof,  fupporting  it,  if  neceflary,  by  iron  bars. 
.  The  feventh  caufe  is,  the  improper  fituation  of  a  door. 
This  is  likewife  illuftrated  by  a  plate  $  and,  when  the  caule 
is  difcovered,  the  remedy  is  obvious." 

The  eighth  cafe  defcribed  is,  when  a  room  that  has  no 
fire  in  its  chimney  is  fometinies  filled  with  fmoke,  which  is 
received  at  the  top  of  its  funnel,  and  defcends  into  the 
room.  The  reafon  afligned  tor  this  effect  is  ingenious,  and 
lieferves  to  be  explained,  <<  The  furrounding  atmoiphere," 
^ayt  the  author, 

•  Is 
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i  /  Itfrafivntly  changmpitt  temperature ;  But  ftacks  of  funnels,  ccw 
ycre<J  from  winds  andV;fim  by  the  houfe  that  contains  them,  retain  a' 
more,  equal  temperature*  ,  If,,  after  a  warm  feafon,  the  outward' air 
fuddenly  grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnels  begin  to  draw  ftrongly 
ujpward ;  that  is,  they,  rarefy  the  air  contained  in  them,  which  of 
courft  rifes,  cooler  air 'enters  below  to  fupply  its  place,  is  rarefied  in 
its  turn,  and  rifes ;  and  this  operation  continues  till  the  funnel  grows 
cooler,  or  the  outward  air  warmer,  or  both,  when  the  motion  ceafes/ 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  after  a  cold  feafon,  the  outward  air  fuddehly 
grows  warm,  and  of  courfe  -lighter,  the  air  contained  in  the  cool  fun- 
nels, being  heavier,  defcends  into  the  room ;  and  the  warmer  air  which 
enters  their  tops,  ibeing  copied  in  fits  turn,  and  made  heavier,  continues 
to  d$fcend ;  and  this  operation  goes  on  till  the  funnels  are  warmed  by 
the  palling  of  warm  a  jr.  through,  them,  or  the  air  itfelf  grows  cooler. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  funnels  is  nearly  equal,  the 
difference  of  warmth  in  the  air  between  day  and  night  i&fufficientto  pro- 
duce thefe  currents,  the  air  will  begin  to  afcend  the  funnels  as  the.cool 
of  the  evening  comes  on,  and  this  .current  will  continue  till  perhaps 
nine  or  ten  o'clock. the  next  morning,  when  it  begins  to  hefitate; 
and,  as  the  heat  of  the  day  approaches,  it  fets  downwards,  and  con- 
tinues fo  till  towards  evening,  when  it  again  hefitates  for  fome  time, 
and  then  goes  upwards,  cqnltantly  during  the  night,  as  before  mentioned. 
Now,  when  fmoke  iffuing  from  the  tops  of  neighbouring  funnels  panes 
oyer  the  tops  of  funnels  which  are  at  the  time  drawing  downwards, 
as  they  often  are  in* the  middle  part  of  the  day,  fuch  fmoke  is  of  ne* 
ceffity  drawn  into  thefe  Jfunnels,  and . defcends  with  the  air  into  the* 
chamber/ 

The  remedy  propqfed.is,  to  have  a  Hiding  plate  that  will 
perfectly  fhut  the  offending  funnel. 

The  ninth  and  laft  cafe  is,  when  chimnies,  which  generally 
draw  well,  dp  neyejthdefs  .fpmetimes  give  fmoke  into  the- 
rooms,  it  being  driven  down  by  strong  winds  paffing  over  the 
tops  of  their  funnels,  though  not  defending  from  any  com- . 
Heading  eminence. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,,  in  feme  places,  particu- 
larly in  Venice,  wjiere  they  have  not  ftacks  of  chimnies,  but 
fipgle  flues,  the  cuftom  is  to  ope;n  or  widen  the  top' of  the 
flue,  rounding  in  the  true  form  of  a  funnel.  Of  this  me- 
thod,' however,  our  author  has  had  no  experience;  but  he 
has  lived  in  a  windy  country,  where  the  contrary  expedient 
is'pradHfed ;  the  tops  of  the  flues  being  narrowed  inwards  fo 
as  to  form  a  flit  for  the  iffue  pf  the  fmoke,  long  as  the 
bjreadth  of  the  funnel,  and  only  four  inches  wide. 

After  a  farther  inveftigation  of  this  curious  fubjedt,  we  are 
prefented  with  the  defcription  of  a  new  ftove  for  burning  of 
pit-coal,  and  confuming  all  its  fmoke.  As  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  dove  cannot  be  conveyed  without  the  afliftance 
of  a  plate,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  for.  farther 

informa-r 
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information  concerning  it;  obferving  Rfliy,  that  ici&coi*- 

%  ftru&ed  upon  a  peculiar  principle,  and  QQQompanied  with 

'economical  advantages.  .    •"„.      ; 

This  defcription  is  fucceeded  by,  *  few  meteorological 

conje&ures ;  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nrrirre;  of  Dondon,  on  hy- 

!;roroeters.     The  principal  informatiqi^c^ntained  ir^tfris 
etter  is,  that  the  air  appears  to  be, more  dry  in  America 
than  either  at  London  or  raris. 

.  Next  follows  a  letter  to^Ir. Alphoqfwsje  Roy,;  containing 
.various  maritime  obfervaUons,  whioh  difpl^y,  ip  x  firing 
light,  the  fcientific  ingenuity  of  the' author.,  He  obferte^ 
that  thofe  mathematicians  who  have'  endeavoured  to  iaraf 
prove  the  fwiftnels  of  veffcls,  by  calculating  to  find  thf 
form  of  leaft  refiftance,  feem  to  luve  coafidered  a  fhipas  a 
body  moving  through  one  fluid  only,  viz.  .thp  water  ;,  %pA 
to  have  given  little  attention  vto  the  cirqjjijftance,  ©j;  ljet 
moving  through  another  fluid,  the  air.  He  js  aware*  t£*k 
when  a  veflel  fails* right  befbre.the.  wind,  this  circumft^nce 
is  pf^o  importances beciufe  the  wipd  goe,$  with  her;  «but> 
|n  every  deviation  from  that  courfe,  the  refiftance  of.  the 
airaa'lometh)ng,'and  becomes  greater  in  proportion  *s the 
deviation  increafea,  Waving. the  ;refiftance  given  by  the  pir 
to;.ftatrpart  of'tKe  Kull.'wnich  is'  aboye,,  water,  he, -^b)« 
fipes  himlelf  Jo  that  given  toi.  the  faijs  j  ap4».  for . dimifttfL* 
ing.  this  effect,  he  fuggefts  fome  mechanical  expedients,  ;V- 
.  The  next  article  is. entitled,  Information  to  thoije  Whq 
would .  remove  to  t  America.  We  reraeipbf r .  to  hav«  feea 
tJbis  pufyi^hed  feparately  ^bout  fpur  y»rslagof  0Tl>e  inform^ 
ation,  appears  to  be  delivered  with  iincerityyjand  may  hpye 
Jiad  the  effeft  of  preventing  many  people  rftofji  racily :jrmi» 
grating  to  America^ jt^jco^cl^fiono^th?  laft  peace.  ^  \'  + 
.,  j)VJb  afterwards  ^ejiu^jth  Remark?  jcon^rmng  ,the  Sa7 
'mg&  Of  North-AinpWSiV-a  Defcrip^^pf  tjjeinternai 
Stt}te  of  America  ;  aud  a  Letter  on  the  Criminal  Laws,  and 
the,f  ra&ice  of  Priy*teerii^;  W  which  ttiej$  i?  nothing  th#£ 
ilaim^any  particujapatteiitfon. ,  [^J-.iv.    v      ■•;  r // 

We  have  mentioned*  only  one  article  in  this  volume  a$ 
juvingi^een  formerly;  published,  but  we  fufpeft  that  fpma 
of  the  others  are  not  originals.  T^e  pplifif^i  character  o| 
t\ie  author,  as  well  as  the  merit  pf  fbme  of  his  productions, 
feas  proved  a  ftrong  inducement  to  their  publication.  They 
have  therefore  been  occafionally  committed  to  the  prefc* 
in  detached  pieces,  in  America,  while  Dr.  Franklin  refided 
there,'  and  have  been  afterwards  reprinted  in  this  country^ 
In  general,  fuch  of  them  as  relate  to  mechanical  fubjects 
evince  the  author  to  have  been  guided  by  accurate  concep- 
tions 
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tfonsrof  the  principles  of  fciende;  and  thofe  which  pertain 
to  political  inveftigation  are  no  lefs  demonftrative  of  his 
fagacity. 
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Art.  XI.   The  Strmvs  of  the  Heart ;  a  Neveh    1 2mo.  2  vols. 
•    ss.  fcwed.    Murray;    London,  17*87. 

AMONG  the  crowd  of  novds  that  daily  folrcit  our  at- 
^*  tentidn,  and  frequently  revolt  againft  our  tafte  and  * 
judgment,  we  hold  it  a  literary  as  well  as  a  moral  duty  to 
point  out  thofc  to  the  public  that  can  be  fefely  received  into 
the  domeftic  circle,  and  occupy  their  place  on  the  table  and 
the  toilette.  Such  is  the-wor&  now  before  us,  "  The  Sor- 
rows of  the  Heart,*1  which  contains  attractions  of  no  com- 
mon kind.  The  author,  or  editor,  tells  us/ in  his  preface, 
that  it  unfold^  u  a  real  hiftory  ;M  and,  from  the  Angularity 
of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  pathos  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
related,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  him,  or  atleafttocon- 
je&ure  that  he  has  given  a  form  to  incidents  that  really  hap- 
pened, and  a  colouring  to  paflions  that  he  obferyed  of  felt. 
The  principal  charm  of  this  novel  is  fenfibility.'  The  au- 
thor every  where  difcovers  an  elegant  mind,  and  a:.feelih£ 
heart.  Critics  may  ebjeft  that  fome  incidents  in  the  piece 
might  have  been  fuppreffed  or  altered ;  that  the  ftory  might 
have  i>eert  bette?  cohdu&ed,  aiid  ibme  of  the  chara&ers 
fcoriefr  developed  1  but  the  intereft  which  we  take,,  and  th6 
pi'ffions  which  we  feel  JiV  the  couffe  pf  the  narrative; 
ftiakes  us  forget. inaccuracies.  ***'.£m*,  irid  do  what  you 
"  pteafe,w  was  the  maxirhof  afceiebratedfaint  ift  the  Ro- 
mijh  church ;  u  Feel,  and  writ^^hat  ^bu  pleafe,"  is  a  ca*> 
nbn  of  criticifti;  IThtte  is;  rid  apjpeil^fbm  the  drop  of  the 
eye,  and  the  tHrdb  of  the  heirt/  A  novel,  like  a  dramatic 
£oem,  cannot  be  judged  of  from  .pittfcular  paflagtfs1 ;  the 
nterit-of  thefe  depends  on  their  connexion  with  the  reft; 
we  ihall  therefore  make  no  extta&s.-  But,  as  a  fpecimen  6f 
the  author's  talents,  we'fliall  refer  the  reader  to  the  "let- 
ter of  JuRa  after  her  marriafge  (Vol.  II.  p.  79),  and  the  ac* 
count  of  her  death  (Vol.  II.  p.  I37);"  Thefe  difplay  very* 
uncommon  powers'  of  pathetic  painting; 

The  ftyle  of  this.  nov£lJ  is  .remarkable  for  its^degance  and 
£mplicky;  and  if  any  p/cMbh  can  perttfe  it  without  tears,  he 
may  congratulate  frimfeffoh  being  completely  foirtified  againft 
tte  power  of  the  fympathetic  emotions. 


Art, 
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Art.  XII.  LeRwres  on,  the  f acred  Poetry  if  the .  BtUewu 
Traiijlated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Right  Reverend  Robert 
Lowth*  D.  D.  late  PxaU&or  of  Poetry  in  the  JJnmrfitj  of 
Oxford*  and  mm.  Lord  Bijhop  of  London,  By  G.Gregory* 
F.A.S.  Authr  of  Ejfayt  hijiorical  and  morale  To,  which  are 
added,  the  principal  JSotes  of  Profejfor  Michaelis*  mi  Notes 
by  the  Tranflator  and  others,  8vo<  2  vols*  15s.  boards. 
Johnfon.    London,  1787. 

FEW  books  h;ive  been  more  favourably  received  by  the 
learned  world,  or  procured  greater  celebrity  to  qn  au- 
thor, than  Dr.  Lowth's  "  Prele&iqns  on  the  facred  Poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,"  From  the  knowledge  of  Jewiflt  and 
claffical  antiquities  difplayed  in  thefe  le&ures,  the  excellent 
observations  on  the  beauties  of  poetry  which  they  contain, 
and  the  elegant  ftyle  in  which  they  are  written,  (which 
would  have  beeii  admired  in  the  court  of  Auguftus)  they 
have  long  beeu/confidered  as  among  the  moil  valuable 
pieces  of  criticifm  which  have  been  produced  in  England. 
Hitherto,  however,  their  beauties  .have  been  confined  to  the 
learned  world,  and  concealed  from  the  public  in  the  garb 
of  antiquity.  Perhaps  from  the  circumftance  of  their,  hav- 
ing been  originally  published  in  the,  Latin  language,  a  pre* 
judice  hap  prevailed  that  they  were  chiefly  intended  for.  men 
of  eruption  and  learning. .  Such  an  opinion  is  withoat  any 
foundation.  The  greateft  and  moil  uieful  works  of  criti- 
cifm are  thofe  which,  with  refpecT:  at  lead  to  their  general 
fcope  and  defign,,  lie  molt  level  to  the  common  feofc  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  Though  the  learning  and  genius  dis- 
played in  thefe  leftufes  mult  ever  excite  our  admiration; 
though  they  abound  in  curious  refearche*  and  refined  ob- 
fervations ;  though  the  fplendour  of  the  Sentiments,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  rtyle,  will  captivate  the :  imagination  and 
the  ear  of  the  claffical  reader  ;  the  truth  is,  they  are  calcu- 
Jated  for  perfons  of  tafte.and  general  reading  full  as  much  as 
for  what  is  commonly  termed  the  learned  world.  .  There 
are  few  nije  philological  difquifiiions,  no  abftrufe  metaphy- 
fical  lpeculatiqns  conveyed  in  thexn;  Dr.  Lowth  has  built- 
fglely  pqthe  b*§s  of  cornmon  fenfe,  and  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  tafte;  and  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his 
work  which  will-  not  be  intelligible  and  uieful  to  almoft  every 
undemanding* 

•  Although  thefe  le&ures  were  originally  intended  to  HTuf- 
trate  the  Hebrew  poetry,  their  utility  is  by  no  me*n%  port- 
fined  to  that  fingle  obej&«    They  embrace  all  the  great 

"   "  pria- 
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principles  of  general  criticifm  as  delivered  by. the  ancient*? 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  compendium  of  the  beft  rules 
of  tafte  and  compofition,  illuftrated  by  the  boldeft  and  moft 
exalted  fpecimens  of  genius  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted 
to  us ;  and  which  have  hitherto  feldom  fallen  under  the  in* 
ipedion  of  rational  criticifm. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Mr..  Gregory's  tranflation,  we  fliall  fe- 

Je£  a  paffage  from  the  fixteenth  le&ure,  which  treats  of 

**  Sublimity  of  Sentiment."    This,  according  to  JLonginus, 

Jroceeds  either  from  a  certain  elevation  of  mind,  and  a 
appy  boldnefs  of  conception ;  or  from  a  flrong  impulfc 
of  the  foul,  when  agitated  by  the  more  violent  affedhons. 
The  one  he  calls  grandeur  of  conception^ the  other  vehemence 
or  enthufiafm  of  pajfion.  'That  fpecies  of  fublimity  which 
proceeds  from  a  boldnefs  of  fpirit,  and  an  elevation  of  the 
ibul,  whether  inherent  in  the  author  or  derived  from  a  di- 
vine impulfe,  may  be  difplayed  in  the  greatnefs  and  fub- 
limity of  the  object  itfelf ;  in  the  choice  of  the  adjuncts  or 
eircumftances  which  add  force  and  elevation  to  the  defcrip- 
tion ;  or  in  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  the  imagery, 
by  which  the  whole  is  illuftrated.  In  all  thefe  the  Hebrew 
writers  have  obtairied  an  unrivalled  preeminence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  fubject,  they  not 
enly  furpafs  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  even  ex-* 
ceed  the  confines  of  human  genius  and  intellect.  The  great- 
nefs, the  power,  the  juftice,  the  immenfity  of  God;  the* 
infinite  wifdom  difplayed  in  his  works  and  his  difpenfations  ; 
aire  the  fubje&s  in  which  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  always  cbn- 
verfant,  and  always  excels.  Nor  does  this  greatnefs  and 
elevation  confift  altogether  in  the  fubjects  and  fentiments, 
but  arifes,  in  part,  from  the  manner  in  which  thefe  lofty 
ideas  are  arranged,  and  the  embellifhments  of  defcription 
with  which  they  abound.  The  following  extract  will  juftify 
thefe  observations : 

*  In  the  firft  place,  then,  let  me  recal  to  your  remembrance  the  fo- 
lemnity  and  magnificence  with  which  the  power  of  God  in  the  ere-  * 
atton  of  the  univerfe  is  depicled.  And  here  I  cannot  poflibly  overlook 
that  paflkge  of  the  facred  hiftorian,  which  has  been  fo  frequently  com- 
mended, in.  which  the  importance  of  the  circm&mce,  and  the  great- 
nefs.of  the  idea,  (the  human  mind  cannot,  indeed,  well  conceive  a 
greater)  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  expreffive  brevity  and  {implicit/ 
of  the  language ;  "  And  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 
light  *."  The  more  words  you  would  accumulate  upon  this  thought, 
the  more  you  would  detract  from  the  fublimity  of  it ;  for  the  under* 
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(bfedin£  quickly  Comprehend 4  the  Divine  Power  from  the  effect*  and 
perhaps  moil  completely  when  it  is  hot' attempted  to  be  explained  ; 
the  perception,  in  that  tafe,  is  the  more  vivid,  inafmuch  4s  it  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  proper  action  and  energy  of  the  mind  itfelf.  The 
prophets  have  alfo  depicted  the  fame  Conception  in  poetical  language* 
and  with  no  lefs  force  and  magnificence  of  expreflion.  The  whole 
treason  it  fummohed  forth  to  celebrate  the  praife  of  the  Almighty  s 

"  Let  them  praife  the  name  of  Jehovah  j 

"  For  he  commanded,  and  they  Were  created  V*' 

And,  in  another  place : 

«  For  hfc  fpoke,  and  it  was ,* 

"  tie  commanded,  and  it  Hood  fart  f.,# 

The  fame  fobjeft  is  frequently  treated  more  diffusely,  mafiy  circdrft- 
ftances*  being  added,  and  a  variety  of  imagery  introduced,  for  the 
purpofe  of  illuftratioti.  Whether  this  be  executed  in  a  manner  fak* 
able  to  the  greatnefs  and  dignity  of  the  f»bje<5l,  mzf  beeafily  dcter^ 
mined  by  *  few  examples  1 

«'  Where  waft  thod  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  tarth  t 

."  If  thou  knoweft,  declare. 

*c  Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou  knoweft  * 

*'  Or  who  ftretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

€<  Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed? 

"  Or  who  laid  the  corner-ffone  thereof, 

*'  When  the  morning  ftars  fung  together, 

"  And  all  the  fons  of  God  ffiouted  for  joy  f 

"  Wh«tt  the  fea  was  ihttt  up  with  doors, 

*.<  When  it  bard  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometR  Out  of  the  womb  t 

"  When  I  placed  tfte  doud  fdr  its  robe, 

"  And  thick  darknefs  for  its  fwaddling-band  t 

«'  When  I  fixed  my  boundary  agalmt  it* 

««  When  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates, 

"  When  1  laid,  Thds  far  (halt  thou  come;  and  Hot  advarice, 

**  And  here  (hall  a  ftop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  thy  waves  %?* 

u  Who  "hath  rheafured  tke  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand* 

'4  Arid  hath  meted  out  the  heavens  by  his  fpani ; 

4t  And  hath  comprebefided  the  duti  of  the  earth  iri  a  tierce, 

*'  And  hath  weighed  in  fcalcs  the  mountains,  and  the  hill*  in  ft 

"  balancdlk 
•*  Lilt  up  your  cyes^lnugh, 
*'  And  fee  who  hath  created  thefe  t 
"  He  drawech  forth  their  armies  by  number  j 
"  He  calleth  them  each  by  its  name, 

*  Pfal.  cxlviii.  5*        f  PiaL  xxiii.  9.     -    $  Job  xxxviii.  4—1  u 
£«o.  Rat.  Vol.  IX,  May  1^*7.  A  *  «  Through 
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"  Through  the  greatnefs  of  his  ftrength,  and  the  mightinefs  of 

"  his  power: 
"  Not  one  of  them  faileth  to  appear  V* 

■ 

*  In  thcfc  examples,  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Deity,  as  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  conftitution  and  government  of  the  natural  world,  you 
fee  have  fuggefted  a  variety  of  circumftances,  a.  fplendid  aflemblage 
of  imagery ;  of  which  it  is  a  fufficient  commendation  to  fay,  the 
whole  is  not  unworthy  the  greatnefs  of  the  fubjtcl.  The  cafe  is, 
however,  materially  different  when  the  attributes  of  God  are  con* 
fidered  in  themfelves  {imply  and  abftra&edly,  with  no  illuftration  or 
amplification  from  their  operations  and  effects.  Here  the  human 
mind  is  abforbed,  overwhelmed  as  it  were  in  a  boundlefs  vortex,  and 
ftudies  in  vain  for  an  expedient  to  extricate  itfelf.  But  the  greatnefs 
of  the  fubject  may  be  juftly  efti mated  by  its  difficulty $  and  while  the 
imagination  labours  to  comprehend  what  is  beyond  its  powers,  this 
very  labour  itfelf,  and  thefe  ineffectual  endeavours,  fufficiently  de- 
.  monftrate  the  immenfity  and  fublimity  of  the  object.  On  this  ac- 
.  count  the  following  paflage  is  truly  fublime.  Here  the  mind  feems 
to  exert  its  utmoft  faculties  in  vain  to  grafp  an  object  whofe  unpa- 
ralleled magnitude  mocks  its  feeble  endeavours;  and  to  this  end  it 
employs  the  grandeft  imagery  that  univcrfal  nature  can  fiiggeft ;  and 
yet  this  imagery,  however  great,  proves  totally  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe : 

"  O  Jehovah f  thy  mercy  extendeth  to  the  heavens; 
"  Thy  truth  unto  the  clouds  ; 
"  Thy  juftice  is  as  the  mountains  of  ftrength  ; 
"  Thy  judgment  as  the  vaft  abyfs  J." 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  nobler  or  more  majeftic  than  when  a  de- 
fcription  is  carried  on  by  a  -  kind  of  continued  negation ;  when  a 
number  of  great  and  fublime  ideas  are  collected,  which,  on  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  object,  are  found  infinitely  inferior  and  inadequate. 
Thus  the  boundaries  are  gradually  extended  on  every  fide,  and  at 
length  totally  removed ;  the  mind  is  infenfibly  led  on  towards  in- 
finity, and  is  ftruck  with  inexprefiible  admiration,  with  a  pleafing 
awe,  when  it  firft  finds  itfelf  expatiating  in  that  immenfe  expanfe. 
, There  are  many  fuch  examples  in  the  facred  poetry,  one  or  two  of 
which  will  probably  enable  you  to  recoiled  the  reft : 

"  Canft  thou  explore  the  deepcounfels  of  God? 

*c  Canft  thou  fathom  the  immenfity  of  the  Almighty  ? 

"  It  is  higher  than  heaven ;  what  canft  thou  do  ? 

"  It  is  deeper  than  the  abyfs ;  what  canft  thou  know  I 

"  The  meafure  thereof  is  ionger  than  the  earth, 

"  And  broader  than  the  expanfe  of  the  fea  §*" 


Whither  ihall  I  go  from  thy  fpirit  ? 

And  whither  ihall  I  flee  from  thy  prefence  ? 


*  Ifa.xl.  12  and  z6.       J  Pfal.  xxxvl  6, 7.        §  Job  xi.  7—9. 
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u  If  I,  afccnd  the  heavens,  thou  art  there. 

"  If  I  make  my  bed  in  theabyfs,  behold,  thott  art  there  f 

"  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

"  And  dwell  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  ocean ; 

"  There  alfo  thy  hand  {hall  lead  me, 

*'  And  thy  right  hand  (hall  hold  me  *." 

Here  we  find  the  idea  df  infinity  perfe&ly  expre/Ted,  though  it  be  per- 
haps the  moft  difficult  of  all  ideas  to  imprefs  upon  the  mind j  for, 
when  fimply  and  abftraAedly  mentioned,  without  the  afliflance  and 
illuftration  of  any  circumitances  whatever,  it  almoft  wholly  evades 
the  powers  of  the  human  underftanding.  The  facred  writers  have, 
therefore,  recouffe  to  defcription,  amplification,  and  imagery,  by 
which  they  give  fubftance  and  folidity  to  what  is  in  itfelf  a  fubtle  and 
unfubftantial  phantom  ;  and  render  an  ideal  fhadow  the  object  of  our 
'fenfes.  They  conduct  us  through  all  the  dimenfions  of  fpace,  length, 
breadth,  and  height :  thefe  they  do  not  defcribe  in  general  or  indefinite 
'  terms ;  they  apply  to  them  an  a&ual  Hne  and  meafure,  and  that  the 
moft  extenfive  which  all  nature  can  fupply,  or  which  the  mind  is  in- 
deed able  to  comprehend.  When  the  intellect  is  carried  beyond  thefe 
limits,  there  is  nothing  fabftantial  upon  which  it  can  reft}  it  wanders 
through  every  part ;  and,  when  it  has  compared  the  boundaries  of 
creation,  it  imperceptibly  glides  into  the  void  of  infinity;  whofe  vaft 
'  and  formlefs  extent,  when  difplayed  to  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
forcible  manner  fo  happily  attained  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  imprefies 
it  with  the  fublimeft  and  moft  awful  fenfations,  and  fills  it  with  a  mix- 
ture oladmjration  and  terror/ 

Dr.  Lowth  frequently  exercifes  his  poetical  genius  in 
translating  feledt  portions  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  into  Latin 
verfe,  and  has  enriched  Latin  poetry  by  thefe  happy  at- 
tempts. The  tranflator  is  not  fo  happy  in  adapting  them  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Engliih  mufe.  The  following,  taken 
from  Jeremiah  ix.  17,  &c.  is  the  beft  fpecimen  we  hav# 
found : 

*  Let  thofe  well-taught  in  Sorrow's  fchool 

'    Refound  the  notes  of  woe ; 

And  mournful  mufic,  through  the  land, 

In  folemn  concord  flow ; 
Till  tears  (hall  ftream  from  every  eye, 

Till  every  heart  fliall  fear.— 
Hark  I  'tis  the  mourner's  voice  that  founds  ; 

'Tis  Sion's  dirge  I  hear. 
Vanquifh'd,  enthrall'd,  to  plunder  giv'n, 

The  haughty  city  falls ; 
Shrill  fhrieks  of  woe  aloud  refound, 

While  ruin  ihakes  her  walls.- 


S 


f  Pfal.  cxxxix.  7— 10. 
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«•  We  go— drferted  and  'forlorn*, 

«*  TO  rove  from  ftibre  to  (htffe ;  j 

*  Thefe  long-lov'd  feats  no  mote  to  vietfv 

*«  Tlicfe  'pleafant  plains  no  more." 
Yet  hear !     'tis  Heaven's  moft  high  decree  t 

The  foiemn  rites  prepare  \  , 

.  Let  Sioft'*  daughters  raite  the  dirge^ 

Replete  with  wild  defpair. 
The  regal  dome,  the  facred  fane, 

Stern  Death  invades,  and  waftes  the  land  ; 
The  pride  oflfrael  ftrews  the  plain, 

Like  (heaves  beneath  the  reaper's  hand.' 

•  IVfr .  Gregory  '  W»  induced  to  undertake  this  'translation  *by 
the  advice  and  encdUragement  Of  Dr.Ktppisv  Mr.  Hend«* 
ley,  of  Rendleikam,  communicated  to  him  many  valuable 
.notes,  which  are  marked  with  his  fignature ;  and.  lie  Tias 
idded  many  pf  the  excellent  criticifrns  of  Michaelis  fub- 
joined  to  the  Gotfingen  edition  of  Dr.  LoWth's  Leftures.     . 

Upon  the.  whole,  the  tranflation'  is  well  executed  %  and, 
though  it  does  nbt  poffefe  the  elegance  or  fpirit  of  the  ori- 
^gfosH'if  roak«s  s*  vWHiable  addition  tb  lEriglifh  lkeratur^ 
-arid  wHl  furhifh  an  acceptabteentertaMmerit  to  theCHfifliSn 
^and  cldffical  reader. 


...  .i^.^   t  -^  mp>      uii-'^io  u-u 
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* 

*  A  Literacy  diftave^ha*  'jirft  been  raaJe/'wlifeh'fc  df  Iri^ 
•**■  finite  curiofity  as  well  as  importance.    The  hiftory  of 
Europe  has  received  no  mc^nfiderable  illustration  from  a  ray 
of  ancient  literature  reflected  from' i he  ar flic  Gircte.    A  gen-^ 
tleman  of  a  cultivated  genius,  a  native  pf  Icela-nd,  (Mr^ 
Vhorkelyn)  has  arrived  in  London,  in, the  courfe  ot  his 
tour  through  England*  IreJand,  the  Hebrides,  and  Scotland, 
at  the  expence  of  the  court  of  Denmark**  a  court  that  has 
for  fome  time  bra*ft  rij  ftinguifted  by  a  fpifit  of  general  in-*' 
qtiiry  and  ufeful  improvement.     Me  has  transited,  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  *  the  ancient  laws  and  edftotris  'of  the  Re- 
public of  Iceland  ;  for  Iceland,  it  feems,  bnce~  enjoyed 
a  free  government;  and  adds  one  to  the  nuaiber  of  .the 
*'  9  sou  Auf*ox£(tiiai  KaliMAvixv"  Which  afforded  fo  fit  a  fubjeft 
o£  -  political  Speculation  -  to  Hue  pfailofephical  -and  -poliiicat 
Xenophon,  and  which  was  itevex  *fcore*worthy  of  attentionv 
than  at  the  prefent  period.  * 

•  It 
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it  appears,  from  wh^t  we  ba,ve  feen  of  thefe  laws*  antf 
4he  cojnmunications  of  the  author,  that,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  teath  century,  the  ifland  of  Iceland,  in  ex- 
tent but  little  inferior  to  our  ow*n,  was  gccupied  by  a^ven-, 
turers  from  Norway,  Scotland,  Ireland*  and  other  nations* 
In  each  diftinft  family  the  father*  or  .head,  was  at  firft  ab- 
folute  foyereign.  In  the  progrefs  of  population  and  im- 
provement, difputea  concerning  the  frontiers  of  eftates  tnadc 
it  neceffary  that  certain  regulations  fhould  be  made  for  the 
tonimon  tranquillity  and  iafety  of  the  different  families; 
the  heads  of  which  affemhled  together  and  formed  the  out- 
lines of  a  community,  from  that  common  flock  ojf  fenfe 
and  obfervation  which  they  ha^d  imported,  'from  their  re-' 
fpe&iye  native  lands.  }n  the  meaa  time,  the  Icelander^ 
carried  on  a  profperous  trade,  and  feat  ftiips  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Conftantinopje,  the  then  celebrated  capital  , 
of  literature  and  humanity.  The  Icelanders  atyb  feat  de- 
puties thither  over  Und9  through  the  Ruffian  dominions,,  ij* 
order  to  improve  their  civilization  and  laws,  ?  whole  cen- 
tury before  the  firft  crufade,  and  longer  ftill  before  the  di& 
.covery  of  the  Juftinian  code  at  Amalfi.  Accordingly,  in 
thofe  ancient  laws  of  the  republic  of  Iceland,  we  meet  with 
evident  traces  pf  the  ancient  conftitutions  and  laws  of  th«? 
Greeks  and  of  the  Romans^  For  example ;  befides  a  body 
of  written  layers,  which  were  read  ©very  third  yeaj  to  the 
people,  two  men  w$re  chofen  annually,  by  tlve  heads  of  fa* 
milies,  withconfular  power,  not  only  to;enforce  the  exift* 
ing  laws,  but,  when  theft:  proved  deficient,  to  ad  according 
jto  emergencies. 

Throughout  the  jyhpfe  of  the  ancienjt  laws  ojf  Iceland, 
there  appears  a  high  fenfe  of  the  peripnal  rights  and  dig-* 
nity  of  individuals.  Tjhe  greateft  punifhavent  the  conftitu* 
lion  infli&ed  was,  to  deprive  offenders  of  the  advantages.  o£ 
ifofiiety.  Even  the  inhuman  murderer  wa$  paly  bqnijhtd  tf 
the  is>qodt  that  is,  to  the  intefipr*  uncultivated,  and  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  ifland  for  a  year;  ancl  no  man  was  2^ 
Jpwed  to  approach  hinp  nearer  than  a  fixe4  number  of  fa- 
thoms. Yet,  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  common  acquaintance* 
and  friends  of  the  offender  were  permitted  to  adminifter  to 
his  wants;  but  murderers,  and  other  attpc,io.us  ^riminalv 
yere  precluded  from  all  human  fociety,  aid,  and  consolation, 
fxcept  thofe  of  their  own  family  or  nearefc  kindred,  an4 
confidered,  in  every  xsefpe&,  as  wild  hearts,  or  lavages  in  thf 
Kudeft  ftate  of  fociety,.  roaming  through  the  woods  an4 
plains  in  queft  of  prey,  and  efculent  roots,  and  herbs,  with, 
perhaps  fame  harries*  outs,  and. acorns. 

A  *  }  It 
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If  the  culprit,  whatever  was  his  crime,  tranfgreffed  his 

bounds,  any  man  was  at  liberty  to  flay  him ;  and  he  might 

be  hunted  and  deftroyed,  even  within  his  fan&uary,  if  he 

did  not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  ifland  in  the  fpace*  of 

twelve  months  after  his  fentepce  :  in  that  fpace,  it  was  fup- 

pofed,  the  annual  arrival  and  departure  of  fhips  would. fiu> 

nifh  him  with  ah  opportunity  for  efcape.     lmprifonment 

before  trial  did  not  exift.    Every  .man's  perion  was  free, 

and  his  rights  preserved  inviolate,  till  it  was  forfeited  by 

crimes  againft  fbciety.     And  16  ftrong  was  the  principle  of 

independence  among  the  Icelanders,  that  great  indulgence 

was  allowed  to  the  power  of  paffion.    If  any  provoking 

word  or  behaviour  was  ufed,  the  party  refenting  it  was  not 

fubjefted  to  punifhment,  even  although  the  dfeath  of  the  ag«* 

greffor  fhould  be  the  confequence.  ' 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  intended,  in  this  fhort  paper, 
to  give  ajketch  of  even  the  mod  remarkable  laws  of  Iceland, 
yet  the  immenfe  burthen  of  poor's-rates  in  this  country, 
an4  the  efforts  now  making  to  remedy  this  evil,  or  at  leail 
to  make  it  anfwer  the  end  propofed,  naturally  lead  us  to 
mention,  that,  by  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  com- 
mitted to  the  proteftion  of  their  neareft  kindred,  who  had 
^  a  right  to  their  labour,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  labour; 
and  to  indemnification  afterwards,  if,  by  any  accident,  the 
pauper  fhould  acquire  property.  Children  were  obliged  to 
maintain  their  parents ;  but  if  parents  neglefted  to  give 
their  children  good  education,  according  to  their  circum- 
stances, thefe  were  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  maintaining 
them  in  old  age,  or -under  diftrefs. 

Thus  intereft  united  with  religion  and  natural  afle&ion  to' 
induce  men  to  look  well  to  the  education  and  principles  of 
their  children  and  kindred;  and  thus  the  education  of 
youth,  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  Pythagorean 
ichool  in  Italy,  and  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Perfians,  and  Spartans,  formed  a  part  of  the  republican  con- 
ftitution  of  Iceland, 

-  This  republic  fubfifted  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  became  a 
province,  according  to  the  ufual  fate  of  ifland6,  to  the  neareft 
Jcingdom.on  the  continent. 

In  the  hiftory  of  Iceland  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  the  connexion  between  public  liberty  and  profperous 
(Commerce.  The  republic  of  Iceland,  while  it  remained  free 
and  independent,  fent  fhips  into  all  parts  of  the  known 
world;  at  this  day  not  a  (ingle  veffel  belongs  to  Iceland;  the 
little  trade  it  enjoyed  was  monopolized  by  aDar^ifh  qorppany 
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till  1 786,  when  it  Was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubje&s  of  Den- 
mark. The  natives  are  now  endeavouring  to  revive  a  free 
trade  with  all  nations,  which  they  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
liberal  and*  enlarged  policy  of  the  Danifli  miniftry.  This 
roiniftry  confifts  at  prefent  of 

The  Prince  Royal, 
The  King's  Brother, 
Schach  Rachlow, 
Count  Bernftorp, 

Count  Stampe ;  all  of  them  members  of  the 
privy-council. 

The  Counts  Schimmelman  and  Reventlow,  with  the  Count 
Bernftorp  at  their  head,  as  chancellor,  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  exchequer.  His  Danifh  majefty  liftens  to  every 
prqjeft  for  the  improvement  of  trade,  and  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubje&s ;  and  his  minifters  are  warm  friends  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  liberty,  and  humanity.  But  the  Danifh  minifter  who 
has  moft  fignalized  his  humanity  and  enlargement  of  mind 
is,  Count  Bernftorp,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whoj  by 
emancipating  his  villains,  or  predial  Haves,  has  railed  their 
dejected  fpirits,  and  diffufed  general  induftry,  cheerfulnsfs, 
and  plenty  over  his  eftate,      * 
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Art.  XIV.  SeleS Works  of  M.Dorat.  3  vols,  in  i2mo.  Price 
Six  Livres,  ftitched.  Paris.  De  la  Lain  aine.  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  No.  240, 

• 

IN  the  purfuit  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  every  other  ca- 
reer of  ambition,  they  who  grafp  at  univerfality  leldom 
even  attain  the  fliare  of  reputation  juftly  due  to  their  me- 
rits. 

The  author  now  before  us,  through  adefire  of  general  ex* 
cellence,  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  experienced  all  the  vi- 
ciftitudes  of  hafty  praile,  and  inconfiderate  blame.  The  ho- 
nours imprudently  done  to  the  profufe  genius  of  Voltaire, 
among  many  others,  have  been  fatally  detrimental  to  the 
talents  of  M.  Dorat.  Romance,  tragedy,  comedy,  didaftip, 
heroic,  erotic,  and,  in  a  word,  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
poetic  effufion,  have  fucceffively  weakened  the  efforts,  and 
bewildered  the  imagination,  of  this  very  ingenious  author. 

•        A  a  4  Before 
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Before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  tfce  three  volumes  now 
under  consideration,  it  may  not  be  unpteafing  to  our  readers 
to  have  the  chara&er  of  this  courtly  writer  from  one  of  hi$ 
wittieft  and  mott  judicious  countrymen  *. 

Dorat  was  born*  with  talents  fufficient,  hid  they  been 
more  under  the  guidance  of  tafte,  to  have  acquired  much 
greater  renown;  and  which,  notwithstanding,  have  pro- 
cured him  no  inconfiderable  ran&  among  the  French  poets. 
This  affertion  would  undoubtedly  be  more  universally  adT 
mitted,  had  he  Urnite4  his  labours  to  the  three  feleft  volumes; 
now  offered  to  the  public.  We  here  find  much  facility, 
great  copiouihefe,  ingenuity,  and  vvit,  adjded  tq  the  manner 
jin4  imagination  of  a  poet.  His  misfortune  is,  that  he 
Knows  not  when  to  have  done,  and  in  courting  wit  at 
the  ex  pence  of  truth,  In  his  happieft  paffages  we  fre-r 
queritly-  mppt  with  4  puerility  of  4ifp°fitw>  and  *  quaint 
Wti$  ot  kis  Itty,  that  deftroy  the  good  egefts  of  all  we 
had  been  pynifing.  Another  hv\t,  which  increafei  his 
enemies,  is,* that  he  fpealts  too  flightly  pf  men  in  pflHeffion 
of  pubjic  efteem ;  and  too  often  conceals,  a  fnger  \mder  fal& 
eulogy  V  for  inftance,  he  thus  ends  an  epiftle  addreffed  to 
YQltair*, 

Tve  laugh'd  ^t  your  expence,  bijt  clofe 
By  weeping  over  Zara's  woes  J. 

He  fpoke  to  RoufTeap  much  in  the  fame  ftrain  ;  but  aftet- 
tyards  feemed  to  be  conscious  he  had  been  at  leaft  indif- 
crept,  -and  changed  the  firft  of  thofe  two  lines, 

I  once  dar'd  laugh,  but  now  F clofe 
By  weeping  over  Zara's  woes  |. 

Howeyer,  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  chara<ft$r  of  M. 
Porat,  pr  the  plan  of  lif>  that  he  had  laid  down  to  himfelff 
and  the  pretentions  that  he  carried  along  mth  him  into  the) 
world,  wej-e  baneful  to  the  perfeaion  of  his  talents.  Jea- 
lous in  the  participation  of  the  pleafures  of  faciety,  and 
fonder  of  luftre  than  favour*  he  wiflied  to  make  it  appear 
^iat  he  only  trifled  with  the  mufes,  at  the;  fjjrae  time  that 
Jus  afliduity  was  p*inf ul,  and  his  labours  withok .  iater- 
puffion.  ,       v.  .  . 


tmm>.mmo,m    i    .  ,  y,„». 
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f  Mr.  Imber^ 
J  Je  viens  de  rire  a  tes  d^pens 
Je  m'en  vais  pleurex  a  Zaire, 
4  J'ofaj  rye  cliques'  inftani. 
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The  Rouble  fatigue  that ,  he  had  impofed  upon  htmfelf  of v 
being  £xrv  the  fcene  of  the  world y  at  once  a&or  and  fpe&ator, 
by  destroying  his  health,  mult  of  ncceffity  have  impaired 
his  moral  faculties,  and  allowed  left  time  tor  the  perfection  . 
of  his  workg. 

We  ihall  now  turn  to  this  fele&ion  of  his  various  lucu- 
'  jbrations,  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  M.  Dorat,  made  by  a 
manoftafte. 

In  the  firit  volume  we  meet  with  the  heft  of  his  dramatic 
performances,  viz.  one  tragedy,  and  two  comedies,  Regulus; 
The  Dijfembling  Lover  ;  and  Celibacy  *. 

The  fecond  contains  Declamation,  and  other,  lefler  poems, 
Juch  as,  Heme  Epijtles,  Odes,  Fables,  and  Tales. 

The  third  contains  fugitive  pieces. 

The  two  firft  tragedies  written  by  M,  Dorat  met  with  no 

fuccefs.    He  afterwards  attempted  an  alteration ;  hut  this 

too  prpyed  unfortunate ;  and  Zulica,  as  well  as  Tbeagenes 

and  Caricka,  are  now  alrnoft  forgotten.     His  Reguius  waa 

•  *his  only  tragic  effbrt  that  fucceeded. 

With  regard  to  comedy,  what  he  lofts  by  character  he 
gains  by  incident ;  but  by  as  much  as  the  former  furpafies 
the  latter,  by  fo  much  is  Dorat  inferior  to  thofe  who  have 
drawn  from  nature.  His  Dijfembling  Lover  met  with  great 
encouragement ;  and,  as  long  as  there  are  actors  formed  to 
attend  to  incidental  beauties,'  this  comedy  will '  be  ever 
pleating.  Genius,  however,  has  lefs  to  do  with  it  than  judge- 
ment ;  for  the  author  has  only  embelliihed  what  was  before 
invented  by  La  Noue  in  the  comedy  of  the  Coquette  tor- 
retted:  but,  as  M.  Imbert  archly  obferves,  the  fubjeft  will 
ever  be  interefting  to  both  fexes ;  to  ours,  by  feeing  a  co» 
quette  outwitted  by  the  man  Hie  wiihed  to  lubdue ;  and  to 
the  other,  who  will  eafily  pardon  the  conqueror  for  the 
love  he  bore  the  conquered. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner  in  moral  description,  we  here 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  lines  from  this  comedy,w  herein 
he  reflects  on  the  ficklenefs  of  public  efteem. 

4  The  applaufe  of  the  day  is  but  a  wave  that  comes;  and 
goes;  puriue  it  as  long  as  you  will,  you  can  never  fix  it. 
To-day  you  have  a  fmiling  Iky  above  your  head ;  to-morro^r 
the  fcene  varies,  and  all  is  clouds.  Ingratitude  fprings  up 
at  every  itep ;  and  wp  walk  upon  quickfands.  On  the  turn 
of  a  hand,  the  inconftant  crowd  will  pull  down  in  the  even- 
ing, the  idol  which,  in  the  morning,  tney  worfhipped.  Thus  . 

r— ■  .-^.c-j ■ — * "'  'i  m*" '- 

•  Regales.    £a  Feinte  par  Amour.    %&  Cdibataire. 
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fear  fucceeding  fear,  and  hope  following  hope,  we  dearly 
bribe  a  phantom  we  can  never  enjoy*  Elbowed  in  a  crowd 
by  a  thoufand  competitors,  we  muft  yield  to  the  rolling  bil- 
low ;  and,  when  all  is  over,  we  find  ourfelves  on  the  very  fpot 
whence  we  fet  out.' 

Engliih  ears  are  not  accuftomed  to  fermons  in  comedy. 
But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  French  drama  is  a  juft  detail  whether  of  the  qualities  of 
the  head  or  of  the  heart. 

In  his  comedy  of  Celibacy,  or  the  Old  Batchdor,  though 
the  fubjeft  does  not  at  all  correfpond  to  the  title,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  he  has  a  claim  to  all  the  fuccefs  it  met  with. 

The  lecond  volume  prefents  us  with  the  mafterpiece  of 
his  mufe.  ,  The  poem  upon  Declamation  is  really  beautiful : 
it  might  have  been  more  perfeft  with  regard  to  the  plan  ; 
but,  in  general,  the  ftyle  is  correft,  the  imagery  true,  the 
verification  uncommonly  pleafing,  and,  where  the  fubjeft 
leems  to  bid  defiance  to  poetry,  his  facility  is  aftonifhing. 
Dbrat  muft  have  beftowed  much  labour  to  brinjj  this  fa- 
vourite work  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  at- 
tained. 

His  heroic  epiftles  can  only  lay  claim  to  half  the  title  : 
they  Are  epiftles,  and  generally  charming  ones ;  but  tfrey  are 
far  from  being  heroic.  His  odes  are  too  pretty  to  be 
nervous  ;  there  is  in  them  more  of  giddinefs  than  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  His  fables  are  too  witty  to  be  natural ;  but  of  thefe 
there  are  not  many.  His  tales  are  delicioufly  told. 
-  His  third  volume  is  made  up  of  poems  on  various  occa- 
sions. Dorat  had  very  peculiar  felicities  in  this  fpecies  of 
writing.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  he  had  confined  himielf  to  it 
entirely.  Nothing  has  efcaped  him.  Beaux,  belles,  wits,  wit- 
lings,  wonders,  trifles,  every  thing  pafled  through  his  fancy, 
and  took  a  colouring  that  no  other  author  could  give. 
*  I  fliall  conclude  this  fliort  analyfis  with  his  epiftle  to  De- 
lia ;  and  only  prevjoufly  exprefs  a  wi/h  that  the  judgment 
and  impartiality  obferved  in  this  feleftion  may  entitle  it  to 
the  peruial  of  all  who  are  fond  of  airy  and  elegant  litera- 
ture. 

«To    Delia. 

*  LET  others  fing  of  favours,  the  rewards  of  their  paf- 
fion ;  for  my  part,  young  and  lovely  Delia,  I  mean  to  cele- 
brate your  very  rigours.  By  thee  it  is  that  I  enjoy  a  fecond 
youth ;  my  former  flames  burn  up  anew ;  I  again  experience) 
all  my  cares,  my  anxieties,  my  follies;  I  fear,  I  hope,  I 
,doqbt,  I  fret;  1  rave !— Ahj  how  I  thank  you  for  thus  mak- 
ing a  wretch  of  me! 

Giddy 
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«  Giddy  independence  ledaftray  my  undecided  vows; 
and  I  blufti  while  1  fpeak  it,  but  the  cold  pleafures  of  in- 
conftancy  became  neceffary  to  me.  Now!  what  a  charm- 
ing difference!  1  am  faithfully  unhappy  !  You  have  created 
a  new  heart  for  me ;  and  my  fenfes  find  enjoyment  in  every 
thing.  I  again  feel  the  power  of  that  enchanter  who 
gives  a  value  to  exiftence,  charms  to  grief,  and  conftancy 
to.  hope. 

*  1  once  fondly  imagined  that  mirth  had  attractions  to 
fix  me;*but  there  is  no  pleafure  in  fmiles,  and  there  is 
voluptuoufnefs  in  tears.  1  ufed  to  fee  the  crowd  in  rap- 
ture at  the  beauties  of  my  miftrefs  Without  a  pang;  but 
now  I  deteft  the  crowd;  now,  my  Delia,  every  thing  alarms 
my  paffion ;  every  thing  inclines  me  to  quarrel  with  you. 
I  hate  the  verfes  that  are  read  to  you ;  1  am  angry  with 
your  fweet  expreffions,  your  charming  caprices ;  and  if  a, 
rival  praifes  your  fmile,  or  your  dimple,  1  abhor  it. 

*  A  ftupid  and  heavy  flumber  formerly  wrapped  up  my  dry 
foul  in  its  melancholy  fliroud ;  now,  night  itfelf  adds  to  my 
pleafure  by  inflaming  and  tormenting  me.  1  have  not 
known  what  repofe  is  fince  the  moment  I  loved  you ;  every 
inftant  is  devoted  to  paffion  ;  even  in  my  fleep,  my  Delia, 
a  dream  makes  me  madly  bleft,  and  furioufly  jealous ;  and 
every  where  1  find  mifery  enough  to  make  life  to  me 
iupremely  charming/ 
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Aut.  15.  An  llluftration  oftbt  Principles  of  the  Bill  propofed  to  bt  fib- 
putted  to  the  Conjideration  of  Parliament,  for  correSing  the-Abufe*,  and 
fuf flying  the  Defeds,  in  the  internal  Government  of  the  Royal  Boroughs* 
>  and  in  the  Manner  of  accounting  for  the  Property,  Annual  Revenues, 
and  Expenditure  of  the  fame,  in  that  Part  of  Great -Britain  called 
Scotland.  By  the  Committee  of  Delegates.  4to.  2s.  6d*  Neil, 
Edinburgh.     1787. 

#«  0mmT%  HER E  is  not,  perhaps,"  fays  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  "  in. 

\     human  affairs  any  thing  fo  unaccountable  as  the  indignity 

and  cruelty  with  which  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  fuffer  them- 

felves  to  be  ufed,  under  the  pretence  of  government.    Some  men, 

falfely 
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felfely  perfuading  themfelves  that  bad  governments  are  advantageous 
to  them,  as  mo&  conducing  to  gratify  their  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  fet  themfelves*  with  the  utmoil  art  and  violence  to  pseferve 
their  eftablifhment." 

Thefe  obfervationa  of  that  high- fpiri ted  patriot  ajad  penetrating, 
ftatefman,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  applies  to  the  royal 
boroughs  of  Scotland.  "  There,1'  fays  he,  "  areiyftems  of  govern- 
ment, which,  by  fome  egregious  abufe  of  language,  have  obtained 
the  name  of  conilitutions ;  for  they  give  to  the  people,  whofe  af- 
fairs are  naturally  the  objects  of  their  eftablifhment,  no  voice  in  the 
adminiftratioft ;  permit  perfons,  once  in  office,  to  perpetuate  their  do- 
mination over  the  citizens ;  and  afford  no  adequate  redrefs  againil  the 
enormities  of  this  dangerous  power,  in  relation  to  the  property,  re- 
venues, and  police  of  the  communities.'* 

The  enemies  to  a.  reform  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  have 
xtprefented  the  dangers  attending  innovation  in  civil  or  ecde&tilical 
establishments.  But  the  hiiiory  of  every  nation,  particularly  of  our 
own,  demonstrates  the  beneficial  effects  that  have  often  refulted  from 
an  alteration  in  laws,  manners,  and  government.  Between  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Aborigines  of  Britain  roamed  naked  in  the  foreft,  and 
the  high  -cultivation  of  modern  times,  there  is  an  immenfe  (pace, 
which  is  filled  up  with  nothing  but  a  thick  and  perpetual  fuceeffion  of 
imwvativtu.  Can  it  be  then  faid  that  innovation  is  to, be  always  re- 
filled, as  being  fraught  with  unknewn  mifchief  to  the  ftate,  when,  if 
she  fpirit  of  it  had  not  been  indulged,  and  the  effects  of  it  had  not 
been  every  where  felt,  we  had  yet  remained  in  the  primitive  condi- 
tion of  our  favage  anccftors  ?  In  fad,  when  we  contemplate  the 
hiiiory  of  our  country,  what  is  it  but  a  relation  of  the  changes  which, 
have  happened  in  the  religion,  the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  people,  and  of  the  caufes  which  produced  them  ? 

4  The  political  liberty,*  fays  our  author,  *  as  well  as  the  commer- 
cial advantages,  we  now  enjoy,  we  owe  to  a  feries  of  the  greatefl, 
perhaps  of  the  moll  unexpected  innovations.  ~  From  that  fource  have  ' 
originated  the  moft  brilliant  and  ufeful  discoveries  in  fcience,  and  the 
molt  falutary  inftitutions,  both  in  religion  and  government.  The  pre- 
fent  refinement  and  humanity  of  European  manners  have  been  greatly 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftiaoity,  which  deeply  inculcated 
benevolence  and  equality  among  mankind.  It  was  the  Reformation 
that  has  drawn  the  line  between  religion  and  fuperftition,  and  re? 
lieved  us  from  the  debating  and  intolerable  domination  of  the  priefl- 
hood.  It  was  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Scotland  and  of  England 
that  Hopped  the  torrents  of  blood  which  formerly  made  devaftation 
in  either  country.  It  was  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  that  openeoj 
wide  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  allowed  us  to  participate  in  the 
extenfive  commercial  tranfa&ions  of  the  firft  nation  in  the  world.  t  It 
was  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurifdifiions  that  redeemed  our 
people  from  the  oppreflive  hand  of  feudal  defpotifm.  It  was  the  iU 
luftrious  event  c*f  the  Revolution  that  exterminated- regal  tyranny, 
taught  the  people  the  extent  both  of  their  power  and  their  rights,  ana 
made  them  to  experience  a  period  of  political  happinefs  and  greatnefs* 
;e  which  few  other  nations  had  ever  attained.1 
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v  *  At  tife  fame  time,  as  there  can  he  no  general  rule  without  ex- 
*tptioh,  we  afre  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  boroughs, 
there  was  one  innovation  attended  with  the  aloft  pernicious  confe* 
-^uehttes  to  rihe  character,  the  induftry,  the  commerce,  and  the  ge* 
tieral  profperity  of  the  country.  It  was  that  unequivocal  teftimoajr 
cf  an  arbitrary  reign,  the  ad  of  parliament  1 469,  which  entirety  al- 
tered the  conftitutions  of  the  boroughs ;  erected  the  ftandard  of -de* 
fpotifm,  where  liberty  had  fo  long  refided ;  and  which  covered  the 
%ce  of  the  country  with  the  darknefs  and  torpitude  of  ilavery,  is 
f  hce  of  the  light  and  fpirit  of  freedom.  But;  oh  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  hiftory  affords  invincible  proof,  that  every 
attempt  we  have  made  to  eftablilh  and  fecure  our  liberties  was  a  wide 
flep  towards  the  greateft  political  happinefs  and  importance,  and  the 
moft  extended  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  world. 

*  It  has  been  faid,  that  reform,  by  introducing  diffipation  and  to* 
molt  amdng-the  people,  would  relax  the  induftry,  and  hurt  the  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce,  of  the  country.  Jnftead  of  a  diflertadoft 
or  argument  on  this  fubjeel,  let  us  appeal  to  facts  which  are  incon- 
teftible,  and  which  afford  the  moft  irrefragable  proof  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  induftry,  and  injury  to  commerce,  are  not  the  conferences 
W  an  extenfive  communication  'of  freedom.  Has  the  acquiiition  ctf 
liberty  been  fatal  to  the  profperity  of  Holland?  Has  it  introduced 
dUfipation  and  deftroyed  ibduftry  among  the  Dutch  ?  Or  has  it  pro* 
(faced,  from  fens  and  barren  fands,  a  populous  nation,  who  have 
^ftonrlhed  the  world  by  their  induftry,  their  commercial  enterprize, 
^thelr'fucceTs  in  trade,  as  well  as  their  bravery  in  war?  There  is  not, 
hi  Europe,  a  ftate  in  which  the  rights  of  election  are  more  widely 
drffufed  among  the  people  than  England.  Is  there  any  nation  that 
'can  claim  a  fuperiority  over  England  in  induftry,  in  manufactures,  in 
'commerce,  or  in  arms  ?  This  exalted  and  illuftrious  fituation  (he 
owes,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  that  activity  of  genius,  and  that  bold* 
toeft  of  fpirit,  which  are  the  fpontaneous  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
foil  of  liberty/ 

But,  granting  that  the  antiquity  of  inftitations  were  a  fufficient 
proof  of  their  juftice  and  expediency,  the  argument  in  favour  of  re- 
form would  be  invincible  even  on  this  ground ;  for  it  is  certain,  that, 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  liberty  was  prior  to  flavery;  and,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Scbttifh  boroughs,  the*  energy  and  dignity  of  popular 
government  preceded  the  languor  and  depreffion  of  tyranny.  The 
origin  and  legiflative  capacities  of  the  royal  boroughs  are 'to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  very  early  period.  *'  This- point,"  fays  our  author, ««  has 
been  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  a  writer  *,  diftinguifhed  in  the  re* 
public  of  letters  by  the  depth  of  his  refearch,  the  acutenefs  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  the  uncommon  energy  of  his  language.  To  that  eminent 
and  ingenious  author,  more  than' to  any  modern  writer,  the  friends 
of  liberty  are  deeply  indebted.  He  has  refuted  many  of  the  tenets 
adopted  by  men  of  no1  contemptible  name,  who,  either  from  error  or 
fyftem,  had  contended  for  the  ancient  flavery  of  the  boroughs* 


-  '  *  Dr.  Gilbert  Smart. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Stuart  himfelf,  apaflionate  lover  of  liberty,  has  traced  its  erta- 
bliftiments  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  combating  with  invincible 
force  the  adorers  of  prerogative  and  the  champions  of  tyranny/* 

After  a  fhort  hiftorical  dedu&ion  of  the  government  of  the  boroughs, 
of  the  invafion  of  their  liberties,  firft  by  the  nobles  and  afterwards  by 
the  crown,  and  of  their  prefent  condition  of  deplorable  fervitude,  the 
author  makes  an  appeal  for  redrefs  to  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the 
legiftature. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  fenfible,  fpirited,  and  elegant  pamphlet 
does  great  credit  to  the  author,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  the  fpirit  of  liberty  has  already  operated  in  Scotland* 

Ar.T.  1 6.  The  genuine  Review  of  the  Political  State  of  an  unhappy 
Country,  as  originally  written,  before  it  *was  mutilated  by  a  Right  Re- 
verend Pre/ate.     8vo.  is.  6d.     Ridgeway.     London,  1787. 

This  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  reply  to  the  f€  &hort  Review  of  the  Po- 
litical State  of  Great  Britain  at  the  clofe  of  1786."  The  writer  pre- 
tends that  this  was  the  genuine*  manufcript  from  which  that  cele- 
brated pamphlet,  altered  and  mutilated  by  a  modern  prelate  (Dr.  Pret- 
ty man),  took  its  origin.  Unfortunately  for  himfelf,  and  happily  for 
the  public,  his  artifice  is  too  grofs,  and  his  abilities  too  mallow*  to 
impofe  on .  any  perfon  who  is  pofleffed  of  common  understanding. 
The  alterations  which  he  has  made  of  the  Short  Review,  and  the 
additions  which  he  has  made  to  it,  remind  us  of  the  perfevering  la- 
bours of  Mar  tin  us  Scriblerus,  who  darned  his  iilk  ftockings  with 
w  or  tied  till  they  became  a  pair  of  worded  ftockings.  One  ientence 
will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen,  et  ex  una  difcite  omnes.  "  Bar  at  aria  (Great- 
Britain)  produces  fuch  characters  as  the  following:  a  hypocritical 
king,  an  avaricious  queen,  an  unexperienced  minifter,  a  profligate 
and  arbitrary  chancellor,  two  ideot  fecretaries,  a  drunken  viceroy, 
and  a  lying  bifhop :  from  fuch  characters,  may  Providence  ever  de- 
fend the  favourite  ifle  of  freedom !"  And  from  fuch  authors,  may 
Apollo  ever  defend  the  republic  of  letters  ( 

Art.  17.  Alarming  Progrefs  of  French  Polities.  8vo.  is.  Jamefon. 
London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  mould  rather  have  been  ftyled,  "  The  alarming 
Progrefs  of  Englifh  Folly."  The  fault,  or  misfortune,  of  the  author 
of  this  effay  is,  not  that  his  ideas  are  wrong,  but  that  he  has  no  ideas 
at  all.  In  confequence  of  the  French  commercial  treaty,  fays  he, 
"  lettrei  de  cachet  will  ceafe  to  be  an  abomination,  and  the  Bamle 
may  become  a  very  pretty  appendix  to  the  court  of  inquifition  already 
ejiablijhed  among  us.  Britannia,  ruftic  virago,  hitherto  untamed,  fhaU 
bcfrenchifed  into  vulgar  ufe,  [i.  e.  the  virago  (hall  become  a  flrum- 
net]  ;  and,  who  knows,  may  have,  at  fome  future  period,  the  good 
fortune  to  iucceed  as  maid  of  honour  [a  (trumpet  a  maid  of  honour !], 
the  graceful  Swollenbelly  burg-hen,  the  next  century,  grovelling  at 
the  feet  of  a  grand  monarque,  may  prefent,  in  return  for  ribbons  and 
French  lace,  her  liberty  and  bill  of  rights,"  &c.  If  Englifh  liberty. 
)»to  be  exchanged  for  French  ribbons  and  lace,  we  may  fafely  infer 
that  the  commercial  treaty  is  not  founded  on  principles  of  reci- 
procity. 

Art. 
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Art.  1 8«    The  Speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  relative  to  the  Begums  of  Qudt. 
8vo.    is.6d.    Richardfon.     London,  1787. 

We  heard  this  fpcech  when  it  was  delivered  In  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  were  witneffes  to  the  effects  which  it  produced.    As  an 
exhibition  of  talents,  of  eloquence,  both  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
kind',  and  of  theatrical  enunciation,  its  merit  was  of  the  higheft  or- 
der, and  has  produced  effects  feldom  to  be  paralleled  ih  modern 
times.     At  the  fame  time  when  we  heard  it,  we  conjectured,  that, 
whatever  impreffion  it  made  on  the  public  ear,\t  was  by  no- means 
fit  for  the  public  eye.    This  conjecture  every  publication  of  it  has  coni 
firmed.    The  fophiftical  arguments  on  which  it  was  founded  are  • 
wifely  withheld  from  the  public ;  and  even  the  declamatory  parts* 
though  abounding  with  glowing  figures,  are  unclaflical  and  incorrect* 
All  Sheridan's  works  a£  better  than  they  read.     Monuments  remain, 
and  will  remain  for  ever,  of  the  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but 
Mr.  Burke  is  the  only  orator  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  whofe  fpeeches 
will  defcend  to  pofterity. 

Art.  19*    The  Speech  of  Major  Scott  relative  to  the  Begums  bfOude. 
1   8vo.  is.6d.    Debrett.    London,  1787. 

Although  Major  Scott  fometimes  /peaks  unadvifedly  with  his  lips, 
the  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  the  good  fenfe,  and  the  folid  argu- 
ments, which  this  fpeech  contains,  will  recommend  it  to  every 
reader,'  and  diminifh,  if  not  deftroy,  the  influence  of  the  former.  If 
Mr.  Haftings,  like  Lord  Clive,  had  pofieifed  an  advocate  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commbns  who. united  talents  for  public  fpeaking  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  law,  his  impeachment,  like  Lord  Clive  V 
would  have  been  checked  in  the  beginning. 

A  R  T .  20.     An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England  and  Scotland  in  Behalf  of 
Warren  Haftings,  Efq.    8vo.  is,  6d.    Debrett.    London,  1787. 

There  is  much  good  obfervation  and  folid  argument  in  this  pam- 
phlet, which  defends  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Haftings.  Facls  are  ftrong; 
things ;  and,  as  containing  fuch,  this  performance  will  operate  its 
effect  on  the  impartial  reader.  Eloquence  is  necefiary  to  fupport  a 
bad  caufe,  but  a  good  one  may  be  defended  by  the  logic  of  common 
fenfe,  and  the  rhetoric  of  unftudied  expreffion. 

Art.  21.  An  Appeal  from  the  hafty  to  the  deliberative  Judgment  of  the 
People  of  England  relative  to  the  State  of  our  Fellow-Countrymen  in 
India.    8vo,  is.  6d.    Debrett.    London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  ftrongly  enforces  the  Bengal  petition  lately  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  contains  a  ftatement  of  the  manifold 
Cervices  rendered  by  pur  countrymen  ih  India,  and  urges  the  ftrong 
claim  they  poflefs  to  the  protection  and  approbation  of  their  country* 
The  author  places  the  fuficrings  and  the  merits  of  Britifh  fubjects  in 
India  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view.  There  is  much  conftitutional  know- 
ledge  and  found  argument  difplayed  in  this  tract,  notwithstanding  the 
afperity  of  language  which  is  fometimes  employed  towards  indivi- 
duals. 

Art. 
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JUt.  *i.  >f*  Ab/raS  if  the  Bill  for  manning  the  Reyalfravy  nxtito  ft* 
ktnteers ;  with  a  full  Defence  of  its  Principles  and  Operation :  being  the 
Sab/lance  of  Six  Letters  addrejfed  to  William  Pultney*  Efq.  and  of  Ten 
tetters  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.  With  Additions  \  in  wobkby 
the  Rights  of  Britifh  Stamen  are  firenuoufly  defended*  and  ail  the  Oh» 
je&iont  made  to  the  Bill,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament \  art  fatrfy 
Jtated  and  fully  refuted.  Aljb9  a  Letter  addrejfed  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Faaeky%  nmth  Copies  of  Anfwere  thereto.  By  John  Stenxnftm 
Svo*    it.     Nicoll,     London,  1787. 

•  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  bill  which  is  the  objecl  of  this 
pamphlet,  the  truly  patriotic  zeal  manifefted  by  Mr.  Steve nfon,  inr 
Endeavouring  to  forward  fo  laudable  a  meafure,  is  jtrftly  entitled  to 
approbation  That  the  impr effing  of  feamen  is  an  exercife  of  powet 
difgraeefdl  to  the  fpiric  of  A  free  nation,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  7 
•Hd  we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  practice,  by  its  ihjnribus  in- 
licence  00  the  depreffihg  paflions,  Has  like  wife  a  direct  tendency  to-' 
deftroy  both  the  health  and  ftrength  of  that  valuable  clafs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

WIB1CAI.    ' 

Aet.  23.  P biological  Conjectures  concerning  certain  FunSiins  oftheHuS 
man  Economy  in  the  Ffetus  and  the  Adult.  By  James  Rymtr.  8yo,  I  s. 
Evans.    London,  1787. 

In  matters  of  fcience*  doubt  and  fcepticifm  afford  indication  of  a* 
certain  degree  of  knowledge.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable 
to  Mr.  Rymer's  conjectures.  He  appears  to  have  been  attentive  tt> 
phyfiological  inquiries ;  and,  with  refpect  to  fome  points,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  fatjsfy  his  underftanding  upon  principles  fully  eflabiiflied  r 
at  leaf!,  to  difcufs  the  fubjecls  which  he  propofes,  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  a  Review.  The  fame  is  not  the  cafe  with  his 
opinion  relative  to' a  mixture  of  vegetable  acid,  as  lemoft  juice,  water, 
fogar,  and  ardent  fpirit,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  beverage  moft  fa. 
ktarjr  in  any  ftate  of  the  ftomach.  The  proportion  of  Mr.  Rymer's 
oniverfally  medicinal  punch  w,  Che  juice  of  one  large  lemon,  one 
tunce  of  fugar,  fix  ounces  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  eidentfptrk. 
However  grateful  this  compofttion  may  be  to  the  ftotoach  of  the  a»j 
thor,  yet,  whether  it  would  not  prove  flatulent  to  many,  might  ver/ 
juffly  have  been  mentioned  as  the  fubjefl  of  an  additional  con- 
jecture. * 

Aet.  24.  A  Uiflery  of  the  ProHice  of>  trtpanfilng  the  SkuV9  ami  the 
After -Treat  fntnt ;  nuitb  Obf creations  upon  a  neuo Method  of  Cure,  *V- 
luftraied  by  a  Cafe*  By  Rcbert  Mynors,  Surgeon.  Small  8vO.  SS,4J- 
Birmingham  printed.     Robinfons,  London,  1 7S7.- 

Mr.  Mynors  traces  the  hiftory  of  trepanning  from  Hippoe&tes  to 
tte  preicnt  time ;  mewing  that  it  has  beett  the*  pfaclitee,  in  all  ages, 
to  encourage  the  fuppuration  of  the  data  mater  and  the  reft  of  the 
wound.  In  this  method  of  treatment,  however,  we  cannot  acquiefce, 
from  a  conviction  that  to  cut  off  any  portion  of  the  fcalp,  -er  dfc- 

flroy 
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flroy  the  lead  part  of  the  pericranium,  more  than  what  is  unavoid-  * 
able  in  making  the  necefTary  perforations,  and  removing  the  broken 
pieces  of  bone,  tends  to  nd  ufeful  purpofe,  and  retards  the  procefs 
of  cure.  In  cafes  of  injuries  done  to  the  head,  from  external  vio- 
lence, without  a  wound  of  the  fcalp,  but  which  require  the  operation 
of  the  trephine,  after  clearing  away  the  hair  by  the  razor  or  fciiTars, 
be  recommends  the  following  method : 

•  Make  a  fimple  incifion  of  the  foft  parts,  with  a  knife,  in  ike  cen- 
ter of  the  injury,  down  to  the  pericranium  only,  in  fuch  direction?  and 
of  fuch  extent,  as  the  injurecT.part  of  the  head  may  feem  to  require; 
in  a  cafe  of  frafture  of  moderate  fize,  the  incifion  may  be  four  or  fivfi* 
inches  long ;  each  lip  of  fcalp  formed  by  this  incifion  is  then  to  be 
v  carefully  diiledted  clofe  from  the.  pericranium  in  a  femilunar  form,  asr 
much  asv  may  be  found  neceiTary  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the 
width  of  the  fracture,  and  to  make  room  for  the  application  of  the 
trephine-  In  a  fraclure  of  larger  extent,  where  a  Ample,  incifion,  al- 
though  carried  fomewhat  longer  than  that  recommended  above,  is  not 
found  fufficient,  a  farther  dilatation  may  be  eafily  accompli fhed  by 
only  making  a  tranfverfe  feclion  of  one  of  the  lips,  formed  by  the 
fimple  incifion ;  beginning  from  the  central  point  of  that  lip  which 
covers  the  greateit  part  of  the  fra&ured  piece  of  bone ;  carrying  it 
on  far  enough,  and  forming  thereby,  when  raifed  from  the  pericra- 
nium, two  angular  flaps,  more  or  lefs  acute,  as  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  fra&ure  may  require ;  and  fo  you  may  proceed  to  raife  one 
flap  more- from  the.  other  lip,  if  fuch  very  extenfive  dilatation  mould 
ever  be  found  neceflary.'  *  * 

With  refpe&  tp  the  propriety  of  employing  the  procefs  of  adhe. 
five  inflammation,  in  the  cure  of  a  wounded  fcalp,  we  readily  agree  , 
with  Mr.  Myhors  ;  and  we  cannot  hefitate  to  admit  his  claim  to  this 
improvement  in  furgery. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  T .  2  5  -  An  authentic  Narrative  *f  the  moft  remarkable  Adventures  and* 
curious  Intrigues  exhibited  in  the  Life  ofMifs  Fanny  Davies,  the  celebrated 
modem  Amazon,  vtbo  received  Sentence  of  Death  at  thelaft  Chelmsford 
Affixes,  for  fieaHng  above  1 250/.  in  Money  and  Notes,  from  Mr.  Wrig* 
glefwortb,  a  country  Grazier.  Embellijhed  with  a  beautiful  Frontifpiece, 
reprefenting  the  Fair-One,  both  in  her  native  Charms  and  mafculine 
Drefs.  Inter/per/ed  vjith  moral  Reflexions  and  entertaining  Anecdotes, 
delineating  her  amorous  Parlies  ivith  her  kind  Keepers  in  High  Life. 
8vo.  is.    Jamcfon.    London,  1787. 

The  memoirs  of  Price  having  been  caught  at  with  avidity,  has  in- 
duced the  editor  of  this  pamphlet  to  intrude  upon  the  public  a  very 
imperfect,  bad-written,  unfatisfaclory  account  of  an  infamous  Wo- 
man, whofe  tale  ought  to  have  died  with  her.  By  the  title  the 
reader  may  be  led  to  fuppofe  he  mail  meet  with  fomething  to  enter- 
tain him ;  but  the  reverie  is  the  fact,  as  the  contents  of  the  work 
would  difgrace  a  ML 

Ewe.  Rev.  VoL  IX.  May  1787,  Bb  Ant. 
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Art.  26,  A  eccentric  poetical  EpiJUe  from  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Zrr—ugt—n  to  John  Mother  bill,  the  Brighton  Taylor ;  nvitb  an  ex- 
planatory Elucidation.    410.  is.     Macklew.    London,  1787. 

This  is  of  a  fimilar  ftamp  with  the  laft  article  we  reviewed,  wretch- 
ed, vulgar,  and  indecent,  with  notes  as  poor  as  the  text,  dedicated  to 
the  refpeQable  Mrs.  Newton.  x 

Art.  27.  Peemsf  chiefly  Pafteralt  byW.Hmwkfos.  Svo.  is.  £ger« 
ton*    London,  1786. 

Thefe  paftoral  poems  confift  chiefly  of  Tongs,  which  are  not  infe- 
rior to  the  ufual  Vauxhall  productions  of  the  fame  kind-  v 

Art.  28.  The  Firft  Floor ;  *  Farce,  in  Tn»§  J3s9  as  it  is  now  a&ing 
at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Laue.  8vo.  is*  Diliy.  London^ 
1787. 

This  farce  contains  a  confiderable  portion  of  low  wit ;  and  though 
its  plot  is,  in  many  refpe&s,  improbable,  it  is  neverthelefs  capable  of 
affording  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  even  in  the  dofet,  and  cer- 
tainly riles  luperior  to  moil  of  its  competitors  in  the  fame  line. 

Art.  29.  FaQs  dedicated  to  her  Majefly.  The  Female  Spy ;  or,  Mrs* 
Tonkins*  Journey  through  France  in  the  late  War%  undertaken  by  the 
exprejs  Order  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fix,  Secretary  of  State. 
Jvo.  is.  6d.    Sold  by  the  Aathorefs.    London,  1787. 

It  appears,  by  this  pamphlet,  that  Mrs.  Tonkins,  the  author  of  it, 
was,  on  an  application  of  ner  own  to  Mr.  Fox  (aftes  fruitlefcly  apply* 
ing  to  other  officers  in  adminiftration)  fent  out  in  1781  as  a  fpy,  to 
learn  what  was  going  forward  in  the  fea-ports  of  France,  with  a 
promife  of  being  honourably  rewarded  on  her  return.  A  floop  was 
fitted  out  for  her,  and  ordered  to  land  her  where  we  pleafed  on  the 
French  coaft.  She  accordingly  failed,  and  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  un- 
der the  name  of  Adams,  in  the  character  of  an  American,  fearching 
for  a  paflage  to  *  that  place.  Under  this  fictitious  appearance,  fhe 
travelled  to  Morlaix  and  Brett ;  and  the  intelligence  ihe  picked  op 
and  brought  home  was,  that  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
were  to.  rendezvous,  the  enfulng  fummer,  in  the  channel,  whilft  an 
armament  was  to  attack  Gibraltar.  At  St.  Maloes  fhe  was  taken  be- 
fore the  governor,  as  a  fpy ;  but,  on  her  producing  a  forged  letter  as 
from  her  hufband  in  America,  begging  her  to  make  the  beft  of  her 
way  there  from  fome  French  port,  (he  was  difmifled,  and  obtained  a 
recommendatory  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  who  gave  her  a 
paflport  to  Oftend,  from  whence  (he  got  fafe  back  to  England.  la 
this  tour  ihe  fpent  142I.  of  her  own  money ;  but,  finding  Mr.  Fox 
out  of  office  on  her  return,  fhe  applied  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
Lord  Keppel,  Lord  Grantham,  Lord  North,  Lord Shuldhasi,  Meflrs. 
Stephens,  Sheridan,  Frafcer,  and  others,  from  whom  (he  could  get  no 
relief  but  feven  guineas  from  Ivlr.  Fox,  though  reduced  to  the  laft 
(hilling,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg  in  her  attendance* 
Peace  had  taken  place,  and  (he  was  fent  from  one  to  the  other  with* 
out  obtaining  any  fatisfa&on  or  reward  for  her  fcrvices.    This  has 

induced 
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Induced  her  to  fuhmit  her  cafe  to  the  public ;  and  we  honeftly  think 
fhc  has  been  hardly  dealt  with,  for  every  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire ;  and,  as  fhe  was  employed  by  government*  and  ran  tjie  rift,  of 
her  life  in  the  public  caufe,  whatever  may  be  her  private  character, 
fiie  certainly  ought  to  have  been  rewarded. 

Though  this  trad  may  entertain  for  half  an  hour,  it  is  far  from 
being  well  formed,  and  convinces  ns  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
that  a  difappointed  woman  is  the  bittereft  enemy.  She  calls  Sir  Tho« 
mas  Pye  a  fqueaking,  grinning  monkey  ;  v^aptain  Kempthorn,  of  the 
50th  of  foot,  an  insignificant  puppy;  Mr,  Todd,  of  the  Poft-Offioe, 
an  old  gormandizer ;  Admiral  Keppel's  fecretary,  a  thickheaded  fel- 
low; and  is  equally  abufive  to  Meflrs.  Sheridan,  Frazer,  and 
Sneyd. 

General  Conway,  Lord  Grantham,  and  others,  are  treated  very 
little  better;  and  me  gives  us  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Shuldham  and  h  $ 
patron  that,  if  true,  does  little  credit  to  either  of  them. ,  In  moit,  fhe 
feems  to  have  taken  ample  revenge  for  any  ill  treatment  (he  may  have 
experienced* 

Art.  30.    Exeeffive  Senfibiiityi  #r,  the  Hiflory  of  Lady  St.  Laurence. 
5  vols.  tamo.  j$s„  fewed.    Robinfons.    London*  1787. 

This  novel  is  written  in  a  feries  of  letters  between*  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  and,  with  refpeft  to  the  principal  incident,  bears  a  ftrong  re-» 
fcmblance  of  Olivia.     Mifs  Julia  Ofborn,  a  beautiful  and  virtuoue 
young  lady,  is  married  to  Lord  St  Laurence;  and  there  is  the 
faireft  profpecl  that  their  union  will  be  attended  with  great  domeftic. 
happinefs.    Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Dillon,  a  libertine  of  fa* 
fiiion,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord  St.  Laurence,  is  intro- 
duced to  hit  lady,  and  foon  forms  the  criminal  refolution  of  violat- 
ing, if  pofiible,  his  bed.     For  this  purpofe,  he  becomes  an  affiduous 
vifiter  at  Lord  St.  Laurence's  houie ;  and  his  defign  is  abetted  bf 
the  malignant  arts  and  infinuations  of  Lady  Sufan  Drayton  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Mayne,  who  envy  the  happinefs  of  the  new-married 
pair.    Lady  St.  Laurence,  unfufpirious  of  any  plot  injurious  to  her 
honour,  entertains  Dillon  with  that  innocent  familiarity  which  feemed 
iuitable  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  her  lord.    In  the  . 
mean  time,  the  artifices  of  Lady  Sufan  Drayton  and  Lady  Charlotte  . 
Mayne  are  put  into  motion  ;  and  Lord  St.  Laurence  is  rendered  fo 
jealous  of  his  lady's  chaitity  that  a  reparation  enfues.     Lady  St  Lau- 
rence, and  her  neareft  relations,  are  thrown  into  the  greateft  diftrefs  by 
this  incident ;  and,  on  account  of  her  extreme  fenfibility,  her  life  is 
endangered.     While  things  are  in  this  fituation,  the  infamous  plot  it 
difcovered  by  the  Earl  of  Belville,  who  immediately  communicatee 
the  important  intelligence  to  Lord  St  Laurence. 

The  characters  in  this  novel  are  well  fupported,  and  the  manner* 
in  fafluonable  life  delineated  in  a  lively  manner. 


Bb  z  Aar. 
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Art  «i .    EMmenti.  of  Latin  Grammar,  fir  the  U/e  of  tbtJtada^  at 
u£dge.BytT{Uiam^uberf,rd,D.DT,    .:».    js.     Murray. 

London,  1787*   .  ■    •  •        ■  •  ' 

Thefe  «  Elements"  feem  to  be  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Etoa 
JLm£  hoS  arranged*  a  different  manner,  and  better  accom- 
SonW'toTeyonng- ?The  author  not  only  drfcavers  a  thorough 
fc^K«of!he  principle*  of  the  Latin  langnage,  but  a  facility  of 
Sffithem  to?the  comprehenfion  of  pupils.  .  The  add-on  of  * 
SuS  »  the  different  dedenfions  and  «mjugatmn*  is  one  of 
t£  m^mprovements  to  be  found  in  this  grammar.  The  «rft  part 
oSvTpublimed ,  when  the  whole  is  completed,  it  wdl  greatly ja«h- 
Stt  Se  acquifition  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  be  highly,  ofeful  to. 
fchools  and  academies. 

Art  *2.    A  Sketch  0/  Um-verfal  Hiftory,  from  the  larlieft  Time  to  *U 
real^t    Bi«LaJj.    8vo.    2s.    Payne- and  Son.    London. 

A  fummary  of  general  hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world.to  the 

yew  SoCS  the8  fpace  of  94  P»g«.  )>«  ?ev «  bee^emp^£; 
£"  id  could <*lf  have  be<*  conce*vedby  the- rapid ■»>&>>>» 
tfaladv.  This  compilation,  however,  may  have  itsufi^  Though 
if  be  too  concUe'to  convey  a  particular  knowledge  of  the  events  in 
hi&  V  «av  f*v*  as  a  gtnde  to  the  mmd  in  generahzing  its  feat- 
^Information,  and  prote  as  an  affiftaht  to  the  memory  in  re- 
!SB?£foSeracqmfirion,.  Thongh'hiftorical  corre«htfs  and  ac- 
£Scf  haveWn  Ifcdied;  the  leamed%eadcr  will  find  feme  mrfakea 
in  Ais  compendium ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pubhc  will  fhew 
its  ufual  indulgence  to  a  female  pen. 

A»t! 33.  mil'"'" <f Normandy;  an kiftmealNvutL  *  «usi  cs. fewoU 
Lane,    London,  1787.  , 

The  fuppofed  time  of  the  tranfaaions- related  by  tlmnweM  cor- 
real wtf>  that  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  th^epnnc^al 
'  tone  is  the  town  of  Falaife,  and  its  ncghbourhoOd.  If  Aenunaen 
ofAat  age  were  rude  and  barbarous,  the  ^riter  nmjr  before us-  »a 
St  deficifnt  in  imitation  >.  murders,  tapes,  and  executes  are  tie  m- 
cidenu  which  occur;  and  the  conduft  of  the  narrate,  in  general,  i» 

^kart' from  this  performance,  that  a  woman's  charms  are 
threatenine ;  that  love  is  an  arduous  paffion ;  and  that  a  man  may 
ffig Tfi  of  infenfibility  and  diffatisfeftiop  at  one  and  the  fame 
SL«  We  are  afterwards  informed  that  k>ve  is  a  deteftable  paffion. 
S  indeed,  the  author's  ideas,  both  of  the  pature  and  effeds  of  this 
Son,  ?« too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned  ;  he  feems  to  be  very 
SSe  acquainted  with  the  natural  operations  of  the  iiuman  mind. 
*  iiwrintof  compofition  there  is  little  to  be  eoramendedln  the  work, 

which  is  frequently  void  of  punduation,  and  violates-,  in-an  extreme  • 
-  degree,  all  the  laws  of  grammar  and  orthography. 


Art} 
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Art.  34.    Poems,  bj  J.  Donald/on.    jfla.   23. 6d.    Nicol.    London, 

''787..  ,    .  - 

Mr.  Donaldfon,  a  celebrated  portrait-painter,  now  folicks  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  poet.  Nor  are  his  pre- 
tcnfiofls  to  that  character  totally  unfupported.  He  difcovers  tafte, 
an  elegance  of  thinking,  and  that  jjoft  eftimate  of  human  enjoy- 
ments which  proceeds  From  thefe  principles  and  acquifitions.  The 
feconfj  ode,  entitled,  "  Rural  Repofe,"  is  fimple  and  elegant. 

The  Author  is  an  ingenious  man  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  this 
collection,  his  poetical  Sores  are  not  very  ample ;  and  he  feems,  from 
the  paucity  of  his  performance,  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  indolence, 
which,  if  it  is  not  a  mark  of  genius,  is  one  of  its  mod  frequent  at- 
tendants. 

1 

Art.  35.    The  Twaddle  $  aChrifimasTalt.    Svo.  is.    Law.     Lon- 
don, 1787. 

We  cannot  more  aptly  characterife  this  tale  than  in  the  words  of 
its  author. 

4  A  Gruo-ftreet  catchpenny,  whofe  plan 
Or  moral — find  it  if  you  can. 
To  Aim  up,  all,  and  truth  to  fay, 
Reading  it's  throwing  time  away,' 

Art*  36*     The  Songs,  Recitatives,  Mrs,  Duets,  Triosi  and  ChorufJfs*in» 
"   troduced  in  the  Pantomime  Entertainment  of  the  Enchanted  Qaftle,  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  CoveM-Garden*     By  Miles  Peter  An- 
drews y  Efq.    Svo.  6d,..  Bell.     London,  1786. 

.  A  collection  of  abfurdiry  and  nanfenfe,  which  a  mind,  capable 
of  the  moft  grovelling  intellectual  drudgery,  could  only  condefcend  to 
produce. 

Art.  37,     The  Prote&ion  of  Providence,  an  Ode;  facred  Jo  the  Fame  of 
Mr.  Howard.    4to.    is.  6d.     Cadell.    "London,  1787. 

The  verification  of  this  Ode  is  fomewhat  rough  and  inharmo- 
nious ;  yet  it  feems  to  be  the  produce  of  an  imagination  not  defti- 
tute  of  vigour.  The  following  ftanza  will  give  fome  idea  of  the 
author's  powers : 

'  The  man  whofe  mind  with  virtue  glows, 
Bent  on  fbme  great  and  good  defign, 
Drools  hot  in  Siberian  fnows, 
Nor  faints  below  the  burning  line. 
Though  penitence  in  darknefs  ftray, 
And  lightnings  flafh.  upon  his  way, 
The  moon  by  night  himjhall  notfmitt^ 
Nor  yet  the  fun  by  day. 
A  thoufand  thoufand  at  his  fide  (hall  fall, 
Thick  arrows  round  him  fly— fecure  amidft  them  all/ 

Though  this  be  an  imitation  of  Horace's  Integer  Vita,  &c.  yet,  if 
we  except  the  Sternholdian  line,  marked  in  italics,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
fbme  degree  of  approbation. 

9  *  B  b  3  Art. 
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Art.  38.  The  Gentleman's  Guide  in  his  Tour  through  Frame* %  with  m 
eorret?  Map  of  all  the  P  oft -Roads ;  the  Expence  of  travelling  in  a 
Fcftcbaife,  Stage  Coach,  or  Inland  Water-Carriage  :  alfo,  the  Diftauces 
of  the  Towns,  and  the  heft  Honfes  of  Accommodation,  The  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  confidtrahle  Additions  ;  particularly  On  Account  of  the  F¥o- 
du£s>  Manufa&ures,  Finances ,  &V.  from  M.  Neckar;  and  a  Tour 
through  Swijertaud,  by  the  Author  of  the  Guide  through  Italy*  l  2mO.  - 
,3s.  6d   half- bound.    Kearney.    London,  1787. 

With  reiped  to  the  mere  article  of  travelling  in  France,  this  vo- 
lume may  prove  of  fome  ufe  to  one  who  is  a  total  ftranger'in  the 
country ;  bat  it  is  too  fuperficial,  too  imperfect,  and  too  injudicioufly 
compiled,  to  anfwer  any  interefting  purpofe.  Four-and  twenty  pages 
are  wafted  on  a  catalogue  of  paintings,  ftatues,  &c.  at  Verfailles, 
while  many  of  the  principal  objects  in  the  kingdom  are  fcarcely  fo 
much  as  mentioned.  For  a  tour  through  Swiflerland,  announced  in 
the  title-page,  we  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  whole  work. 

Art". 39.     The  Retort  Courteous  1  or,  a  Candid  Appeal  to  the  PuhUc  on 

the  Conduct  of  Thomas  Linley,EJf.  Manager  of  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  9  /# 

.  the  Author  of  Dido.    Containing  original  Letters  and  jufi  Remarks  oh 

the  Manager* s  arbitrary  and  inflexible  RtjeSHon  of  that  Tragedy      By 

the  Author  of  the  Regfier-Office.     8vo.    is.  60.  London, 

1787. 

To  difpute  with  a  manager  of  the  theatre  about  not  exhibiting  a 
dramatic  performance,  is  much  the  fame  as  fighting  with  a  man  to 
obtain  his  beneficence.  Our  fympathy  is  due  to  the  author  of  a 
meritorious  production  in  fuch  circumftances ;  but  there  is  no  con* 
tending  with  the  lordly  arbiters  of  the  ftage ;  the  diftributors  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  in  the  imitative  world. 

Art.  40.  Obfermations  on  the  Caufgs  and  Cure  of  Smoaky  Cbwmies.  By 
bis  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  Litter  to  Dr.  Ingenboufic.  8vo« 
2s.    Debrett.     London,  1787* 

Thefe  obfervations  are  ingenious  and  ufefbl.  For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  them,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  review  of  the  fame  au- 
thor's Philosophical  and  Mifcellaneous  Papers,  among  which  the  Ob- 
fervations are  publifhed. 

Art.  41  •  Sketch  of  a  Tour  through  Stuijerland.  12 mo.  2s,  half- 
bound.    Kearfley.    London,  1787. 

This  tour  affords  a  juft,  and,  in  general,  a  lively  defcription  of 
S  wiflerland ;  but  it  is  fach  as  will  prove  more  entertaining  to  the  reader 
than  ufeful  to  the  traveller. 
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Art.  42.  Poetical  Efforts,  by  George  Seville  Carey.  Small  8vo.  as* 
FouHs,  Glafgow ;  Jamcfon,  London.     1786. 

Theft  effort*  will  not  procure  their  author  either  mnch  fame  or 
frott*  They  are  in  that  clafs  of  mediocrity  whofe  materials  are  no 
looner  announced  to  notice  than  configned  to  oblivion. 

Art.  43.  An  Addrefs  to  Captain  Evelyn  Sutton ;  containing  ProfeJJional 
Remarks  on  bis  Conduct  as  Commander  of  bis  Majeftfs  Ship  Ifis  on  the 
l6tb  April,  1781  ;  on  tbe  Evidence  given  by  tbe  Witneffes  on  bis  7 rial 
at  Port/mouth  in  December  1783  4  and  on  tbe  Judicial  ConduB  of  bis 
Court- Martial.  By  a  Seaman.    8vo.  2$.    NicolL    London,  1787* 

We  are  informed,  in  an  introduction,  that  this  addrefs  was  ready 
for  printing  in  Ottober  1785  $  but  as  the  writ  of  efror,  brought  by 
Commodore  Johnfon  again!*  the  verdift  which  Captain  Sutton  had 
obtained  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  fix  thoufand  pounds  da- 
mages, was  then  depending,  the  publication  was  delayed,  at  the 
particular  requeft  of  the  commodore's  friends,  left  its  appearance,  be- 
fore the  judges  had  declared  their  opinion  on  the  cafe  referred  to 
them,  fhould  have  induced  Captain  Sutton  to  fay  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  prejudice  their  minds  againft  him.  This  conduct  in  the 
commodore's  friends  was  dictated  by  generofity,  and  a  regard  to  juf- 
tice.  It  is  probable  that  the  fame  motives  would  have  fuipended  the 
publication  of  the  addrefs,  until  the  decifion  of  the  Houie  of  Lords, 
to  whom  the  fnbject  of  controverfy  is  faid  to  be  appealed.  But,  fo 
far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  introduction,  the  prefent  recourfe  has 
been  accelerated  by  fome  provocation  received  from  the  oppofite 
party  in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  In  an  affair  of  fuch  a  nature, 
1$  would  be  improper  to  offer  any  opinion. 
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NATIONAL       AFFAIRS 

Fpr     MA  V,      1787- 

P*INCE  OF   WALES, 

THE  Situation  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne  has, 
for  fome  time  pail,  been  aukward  and  embarrafling. 
Inftead  of  that  dignified  rank  which  he  ought  to  maintain 
as  the  fecond  perfonage  in  the  kingdom ;  inftead  of  being 
furrounded  with  a  court,  and  exhibiting  an  antedated  fpe- 
cjes  of  royalty ;  the  nation  has  beheld  him  in  the  character 
q{  a  private  gentleman,  difmified  from  all  the  pomp  that 
j?  attendant  on  princes,  and  haraffed  with  difficulties  and 

Bb  ^,  vexations 
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vexations  that  are  incident  only  to  the  meaner  or  unworthy 
part  of  mankind.  A  termination  is  now  put  to  a  Situation 
'  equally  degrading  and  disgraceful ;  after  previous  fteps,  in 
which  all  parties  feem  to  have  afted  with  wifdom/  and  ac- 
quitted themfelves  with  honour,  his  majefty's  xneflage  td 
both  houies  of  parliament  has  led  to  in  Accotataodation 
that  is  fatisfadtory  and  honourable  to  all  perfohs  concerned. 
The  reftoration  of  the  prince  to  his  rank,  dignity,  and  efta- 
bliihment;  the  reconciliation  which  has  taken  place  be* 
tween  the  prefent  and  the  future  fovereigns  of  thefe  king- 
doms ;,  will  unite  the  divided  affections  and  attachment  of 
the  nation,  and  reftore  to  the  palace  and  the  court  its  fefti- 
val  gaiety  brighter  from  an  eclipfe,  and  its  domeftic  enjoy- 
ments dearer  from  a  temporary  eitrangement.  Drawing  a 
veil  over  the  paft,  it,  may  be  neither  an  unfeafonable  nor  an 
unprofitable  {peculation  to  point  out  the  conduct  which  a 
Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  purfue  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  affections,  and  promote  the  interefts,  of  that  nation 
which  he  is  one  day  deftined  to  govern.    - 

Looking  upon  himfelf  as   heir  to  the  throne  of  *th& 

Sreateft,  the  braveft,  and  the  freeft  people  on  earth ;  re- 
eling that  his  character,  in  future  times,  will  be  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  page  of  hiftory,  he  will  cultivate  an  ~ac- 
quaintance  with  thofe  celebrated  names  who  received  the 
grateful  admiration  of  their  own  age,  and  have  been  ho- 
noured with  the  praifes  of  all  pofterity.  The  partiality  of 
the  Englifh  nation  to  the  memory  of  thofe  fovereigns  who 
ftudicd  the  good  of  their  country  ;  the  tribute  of  affeftionate 
applaufe  which  burfts>  from  every  Briton  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  names  of  Alfred,  the  Edwards,  Henrys,  and 
Elizabeth,  will  kindle  an  ardour  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
prince  to  purfue  thofe  paths  which  conducted  his  predeces- 
sors to  greatnefs  and  renown.  While  felicitous  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  Egrope,  to  examine  the  interefts 
of  its  princes,  the  ftrength  of  its  kingdoms,  and  to  furvey 
the  political  map  of  the  world,  he  will  learn  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  limited  conftitution  of  his  own  country,  and 
the  abfblute  monarchies  on  the  continent ;  and  prefer  the 
merit  of  being  the  father  of  a  free  nation  to  the  favage  dig- 
nity of  beirtg  a  tyrant  over  flaves. 

In  the  era  of  youth  and  gaiety  a  referved  and  frigid  cha- 
racter is  unnatural  and  unbecoming.  Prudence  and  caution 
are  not  the  produce  of  the  vernal  feafon  of  life. ,  A  frozen 
conftitution,  a  temperate  current  of  the  blood  at  that  pe- 
riod, are  not  the  prefages  either  of  a  great  or  a  good  cha- 
rafter.    To  ihirie  in  the  circle  of  feftivity,  to  decorate  the 

fceaer 
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iccne  of  gaiety  with  his  prefence  and  his  fmiles,  is  not  tin- 
becoming  the  heir*  to  a  throne.  But,  though  the  occa- 
sional enjoyment  of  pleafure  embellifhes  the  character  of 
youth,  xiot  and  diffipation  never  fail  to  degrade  it.  The 
character  of  a  Sardanapulus  is  inadequate  to  the  enjoyfrient 
of  greatnefc,  or  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom*  Syfte- 
matic  libertinifm  is  incompatible  with  that  mafculine  vi* 
gour  of  mind,  and  permanency  of  pur^ait,  -which  are  re- 
quifite  to  great  affairs  ;  and  a  rake  will  always  be  found  at 
bottom  to  be  a  dupe  and  a  fimpleton.  The  immortal  in- 
famy incurred  by  that  monarch  of  England,  who  fold  the 
honour  of  his  kingdom  for  the  embraces  of  a  French  cour*^ 
tezan,  and  who  received  a  penfion  from  France  for  betray- 
ing the  interefts  of  his  country,  will  be  a  warning  and  a 
beacon  to  princes  in  all  fucceeding  times. 

A  prince  of  Wales  will  be  difpofed,  from  nature  is  well 
as  policy,  to  chufe  his  affociates  from  fuch  as  ought  to  fur~ 
round  a  throne,  He  will  attach  himfelf,  without  regard  to 
party,  to  thofe  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  talents  or  their 
virtues  ;  and,  while  he  difplays  affability  to  his  companions, 
he  will  not  forget  that  they  are  one  day  to  be  his  f  ubjefts. 
In  former  periods,  while  there  was  a  formidable  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  England,  there  might  be  a  political  pro- 
priety in  the  king  and  the  heir  apparent  being  the  heads  of 
oppofite  parties,  that  the  whole  nation  might  oe  attached  to 
one  branch  of  the  family  on  the  thrdne  :  but  fuch  a  necef- 
fity  exifts  no  more.  A  prince  of  Wales  ought  now  to  be 
Superior  to  fa&ion,  and  all  its  petty  views,  and  to  forget  the 
invidious  diftin&ions  of  party  in -the  attachment  of  the  na- 
tion at  large. 

The  patronage  of  letters,  the  protection  of  the  ingenious, 
who  excel  in  the  varied  departments  of  the  fciences  or  arts, 
is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  as  well  as  ufeful  obje&s  of  am- 
bition whioh  a  young  prince  can  let  before  his  eyes.  A  mi- 
crofcopic  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  literature,  the  paflion 
of  antiquaries  and  naturalifts  for  dry  detail  and  frivolous 
purfuits,  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  mind ;  but  to ' 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  what  is  lublime  or  ufeful  in 
the  fciences;  with  what  is  elegant  or  agreeable  in  the.  arts ; 
to  diftinguifh  and  reward  meritorious,  though  unknown, 
candidates  for  diftin&ion  in  that  career  ;  to  fuperintend  the 
public  tafte,  and  dire&  it  to  the  approbation  of  the  fineft 
monuments  of  genius;  thefe  are  accomplifhments  thatinT 
fer  the  higheft  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  that  will 
elevate  their  poffeffor  to  the  admiration  of  the  preient  and 
of  future  ages.   '    ■  ' 

Th« 
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The  openings  of  fuch  an  exalted  charft&er  will  be  grate- 
fully cheriflied  by  the  nation ;  duties  fulfilled  will  lead  to 
the  indulgence  of  expectations  that  may  be  realized;  and 
when  a  beloved  monarch  afcends  thofe  regions  where  kings 
wear  only  the  crown  of  their  virtues,  the  drops  of  forrow  that 
fall  on  his  grave  will  be  fucceeded  by  tears  of  joy  when  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  fliall  be  loft  in  that  of  George 
the  Fourth. 

house  of  commons. 

The  chief  bufinefs  of  national  importance  in  the  Iaft 
fefiion  of  parliament  has  been  the  eftablifhment  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  France,  the  two  great 
and  leading  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  principles  of  this 
treaty  we  have  already  given  our  opinion ;  its  eventual  con- 
sequences are  concealed  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  though 
we  have  every  reafon  to  hope  the  bell  from  the  chapter  of 
contingencies. 

No  Teffions  of  the  prefent,  or  perhaps  of  any  former  par- 
liament, have  beqn  more  diftinguifhed  by  the  abilities  and 
ingenuity  of  the  members,  than  thole  which  have  lately 
come  to  a  clofe.  They  have  exhibited  eminent  examples 
i>i  eloquence  in  all  its  forms ;  the  deliberative,  the  argumen- 
tative, and  the  pathetic.  The  great  and  leading  error  of 
the  parliamentary  ipeakers  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is* 
that  they  hang  out  falfe  colours  to  the  nation.  Wifhing  to 
augment  their  popularity  or  fame,  rather  than  to  gain  the 
caufe,  they  do  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  queftion,  or  to 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  but,  looking  to  the  public  at  large,  by 
which  they  muft  be  fupported,  wifli  to  figure  in  the  news- 
papers. Hence  rhetoric  is  fo  frequently  fubftituted  tor  rea- 
ibn ;  and  the  declamation  of  fchoolboys  for  the  manly  elo- 
quence of  the  forum.  Placed  in  a  lycseum  of  talents,  and 
a  theatre  of  exhibition,  juvenile  orators  contend  for  pre- 
eminence, and,  like  fanatics  at  a  conventicle,  ftrive  to  excite 
admiration  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  accents,  and  the  length 
of  their  fpeeches.  To  refrefh  and  enliven  the  audience,  ex- 
haufted  and  worn  out  by  fuch  fuffocating  orations,  pert  wit- 
ticifms,  and  low  jefts,  are  ftarted ;  and  fuch  grofs  buffoonery 
as  would  not  be  admitted  into  genteel  comedy,  and  could 
only  be  tolerated  in  farce,  is  greedily  received  and  relifhed 
by  the  fecond  affembly  of  the  nation.  In  one  fpecies  of 
oratory  the  prefent  Houfe  of  Commons  is  confeffedly  fupe-» 
ripr  to  the  ancients — the  eloquence  of  Billingfgatef 

Cedite  Romani  Qratores,  fedffe  Graii  / 

When 
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When  «n  Afiatic  ambaffador  was  introduced  to  the  Ro- 
man fenatp,  filled  with  admiration  of  their  dignity  and 
wifdom,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  fenate  of  gods.  Were  a. 
foreigner  of  diftinftion  and  tafte  to  vifit  St.  Stephen's  Cha- 

J  el,  to  behold  the  delegates  of  a  great  people  habited  like 
otfe-jockies,  pitted  againft  one  another  like  gladiators  or 
gamecocks,  and  uttering  fuch  ribbaldry  and  Scurrility  as  are 
never  heard  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  he  would  im>- 
mediately  recognize  them  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  and 
image  of  fuch  gods  as  inhabit — the  upper  gallery  of  the 
playhoufe.  Such  grofs  outrages  on  that  decency  and  deco- 
rum which  ought  to  be  preferved  in  public  affemblies,  mkke 
the  nation  blufli  for  its  reprefentatives,  and  debafe  the  dig- 
nity of  parliament  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

IMPEACHMENT   OF   MR.  HASTINGS. 

From  the  influence  of  faftion  and  party-fpirit  in  the' 
Englifh  government,  nothing  ought  tofurprife  us  that  paffes 
in  that  diforderly  houfe — the  Houfe  of  Commons.  When 
we  refleft  that  the  moft  virtuous  monarch  that  ever  fat  on. 
the  Englifh  throne,  was  tried  and  condemned  by  his  own 
fubje&s ;  that  his  able  and  upright  minifter  was  brought  to  , 
impeachment,  and,  though  contrary  «o  the  forms  of  law  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  juftice,  was  condemned  and  finally 
put  to  death,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  the  prefent  cen- 
tury,; like  the  pad,  fhould  exhibit  examples  of  perfecute£ 
innocence,  and  triumphant  folly.  There  are  times  and 
ieafons,  however,  when  that  frenzy,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  chara&eriftics  of  the  Englifh  nation,  like  lunacy  m 
individuals,  exhibits  phenomena  that  are  at  once  ferious  and 
comic,  deplorable  and  ridiculous.  When  we  recoiled  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  decreed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to 
an  admiral  who  bad  facrificed  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  furrendered  the  dominion  of  the  fea  to  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain ;  and  that  bonfires  and  illuminations  pro- 
claimed this  victory  of  folly  over  wifdom,  this  triumph, 
of  fa^ion  over  the  nation;  we  may  look  upon  it  as  in  the  . 
trfcin  of  the  fame  political  furor  that  the  governor-general 
*of  Bengal  fhould  be  impeached  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
for  having  preferved,  at  a  very  critical  period,  our  Indian 
dominions  from  deftrudHon  by  the  fame  means  which  had 
been  uniformly  purfued  by  his  predeceffors*  the  legality  of 
which  had  never  been  called  in  queftion  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

That  private  animofity,  envy,  rancour,  or  other  un- 
avowable  motives,  have  been  the  prime  movers  of  this  im- 
peachment, 
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peachmcnt,  will  appear  to  every  impartial  fpe&ator  of  public 
affairs.  It  is  an  uncontfoverted  and  incontjovertable  truth, 
that,  during  the  procefs  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Haftings  and  his  friends  was  ftrongly  foli- 
cited  to  fupport  the  bold  innovation  attempted  by  that  ea- 
terprifing  minifter  in  the  affairs  of  the  Paft-India  Company, 
It  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  by  any  man  of  found  under- 
ftanding,  that,  if  Mr.  Haftings  and  his  friends  had  joined 
the  patriotic  phalanx,  who  ftretched  out  a  bold  arm  to  cancel , 
the  charter  ot  the  Company,  and  inveft  themfelves  with  the 
fovereignty  of  India,  no  inquiry  would  ever  have  been  made 
into  his  adminiftration ;  the  perfon  whom  they  courted  as 
an  honourable  ally,  would  never  have  been  perfecuted  as 
an  enemy.  Nay,  if,  after  his  return  to  England,  he  had 
violated  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  fo- 
vereign,  which  he  has  uniformly  adhered  to  through  life, 
and  thrown  his  weight  into  the  fcale  of  oppofition,  the  fame 
broad  fliield  of  patriotifm  which  prote&ed  all  the  American 
delinquents,  would  have  covered  the  governor  of  India  from 
every  hoftile  attack.  His  impeachment,  therefore,  origin- 
ated in  difapppinted  ambition  and  blafted  projects ;  and  as 
it  began,  fo  it-has  been  conduced  with  that  violent  animo-  ^ 
fity  and  vindictive  fpirit  which  feeks  to  blaft  the  charafter  * 
of  an  individual ;  not  by  that  cool  fenfe  of  juftice  and  equity 
which  is  folicitous  only  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion. Inftead  of  fair  and  candid  reafoning,  his  accufers 
have  had  recourfe  to  fatire,  ridicule,  and  buffoonery ;  land 
have  loaded  with  inve&ives  and  reproaches,  unworthy  at  all 
times  to  be  heard  in  the  Britifh  fenate,  and  fit  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  moft  atrocious  criminal  after  conviftfon,  a 
perfonage  pronounced  innocent  by  the  law  till  he  is  found 
guilty,  and  placed  in  a  fituation,  which,  from  its  eminence 
alone,  entitled  him  to  refpeft  and  veneration;  This  is  a 
language  which  truth  difclaims ;  thefe  are  weapons  which 
virtue  difavows.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  ftroke 
of  juftice  and  the  ftab  of  an  affafiin. 

The  office  of  calm  deliberative  juftice  is  to  redrefs  griev- 
ances as  well  as  to  punifh  offences...  It  has  been  affirmed, 
that  the  natives  of  India  have  been  deeply  injured ;  but  has 
any  motion  been  made  to  make  them  compenfation  for  the 
injuries  they  have  fuftained  ?  Have  the  accufers  of  Mr.  Haf- 
tings ever  propofed  to  brih£  back  the  Rohillas  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  were  expelled ;  to  reftore  Cheit  Sing 
to  the  zemindary  of  Benares  ;  or  to  return  to  the  Nabob  of 
0nde  the  prefent  which  Mr.  Haftings  received  from  him  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  Eaft-Jndia  Company  ?    TH1  fuch  meafures 
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arc  adopted,  apd  in  the  train  of  negociation,  we  have  the 
beft  reafons  to  conclude,  that  the  perfecution  of  Mr.  Hai- 
ti ngs  is  carried  on  from  motives  of  perfbnal  animofity,  not 
from  regard  to  public  juftice.     - 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons..  There  are  two  things  in  the  fituation 
of  Mr.  Haftings  that  ought  to  have  had  an  important  weight 
in  the  mind  of  a  wife  and  a  great  minifter.  ift,  His  real 
and  incontrovertible  merit;  the, ferv ices  which  he  rendered 
to  India,  and  of  confequence  to  the  empire  at  large ;  ier- 
vices  which  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  through  a 
great  part  of  Afia,  and  in  every  corner  of  Europe.  2d,  His 
political  merit;  his  merit  with  adminiftration,  for  having 
reftled  from  the  offers  of  oppofition,  and  for  having  con- 
tinued firm  to  the  principles  of  loyal  and  dutiful  attachment 
tov  his  fovereign ;  faithful,  like  Abdiel,  in  the  midft  of  the 
faithlefs ;  while  e,very  other  perfon  in  high  office,  during  the 
late  war,  who.  was  perfecuted,  or  threatened  with  perfecu- 
tion, threw  himfelf  into  the  unhallowed  fandluary  of  pre- 
tended patriotiftn,  to  waffi  off"  his  offences,  and  work  out  his 
falvation.  Rewards  and  punifhments  are  the  great  engines 
of  government  in  every  ftate;  but  if  they  who  prefidc  over 
the  adminiftration  of  a  country  allow  all  their  enemies  to 
be  rewarded,  and  all  their  friends  to  be  punifhed,  it  may 
be  certainly  predicted  that  fuch  an  improvident  miniftry  can 
be  of  no  long  duration  ;  that  fuch  a  loofe,  incoherent  mafs- 
0?  materials  muft*  foon  be  diffolved.  It  might  have  oc- 
curred  alfo,  to  a  member  of  parliament,  that  the  charges 
brought  againft  Mr.  Haftings  are  not  the  production  of  yef- 
terday ;  that  they  were  known  to  the  Directors  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company,/  arcLtp  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  while  he 
was  governor  of  Bengal ;  and  that,  after  thefe  accufations 
had  been  preferred  againft  him,  he  was  reappointed  to  hi* 
high  office  by  the  Courj;  of  Directors,  and  confirmed  in  it 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Such  a  reappointment,  at 
fuchia  time,  was  a  complete  and  a  Itgal  abfolution  from  all  the 
charges  brought  againft  him  by  his  enemies. 

What  was  tlie  conduct  of  the  miniftry  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  ?  In  the  firft  and  heavieft  charge  advanced  by  his  ac«* 
cufers,  they  acquitted  him.  In  the  iecopd,  with  regard  to 
Cheit  Sing  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  minifter  vindicated 
him  at  great  length,  and  with  much  ability,  with  regard  to 
every  thing  that  he  had  done,  and  found  hiin  blameable  only 
for  what  he  intended  to-do;  for  an  intention  which  was 
never  known  to  the  refrafiory  Zemindar,  and  which  was 
never  carried  into  execution.  When  the  third  charge,  re- 
•     ■  .  fpedting 
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fpefting  the  Bfegums  of  Oude,  was  produced  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  every  perfon,  who  was  pfefent  at  the  fcene* 
tnuft  have  felt  fomething  more  than  aftoniihment.  When 
the  minifter  had  determined,  in  his  own  mind,  to  find  Mr. 
Haftings  guilty  of  that  charge  (for  he  had  made  no  fecret 
of  his  intention  for  ten  days  before  to  either  fide  of  the 
Houfe),  he  exerted  all  the  abilities  which  nature  has  given 
him,  and  all  the  influence  which  the  King  has  given  him  in 
*  the  Hodfe  of  Commons,  to  extend  a  legal  and  a  parlia- 
mentary fanftion  to  the  mod  infamous  and  pernicious  of  all 
kinds  of  gambling,  the  infurance  of  lottery-tickets.  On 
the  eve  of  fuch  a  queftion,  to  procure  a  folemn  aft  of  the 
legiflature  to  vpoifon  the  morals  of  the  nation,  to  drive  a 
number  of  unthinking  citizens  to  beggary,  was  a  greater 
injury  dpne  to  fociety  than  if  all  the  rebellious  Begums  o£ 
India  ijad  been  hamftrung  and  thrown  into  the  Ganges* 
The  high  tone  of  impeachment  which  he  has  ever  aflumed 
fince  that  period,  is  not  the  Jtill /mall  voice  of  virtue.  The 
Reprimand  which  he  gave  to  Lord  Hood  for  expreffing  the* 
fentiments  of  a  gallant  fea-officer;  his  vindication  of  the. 
low  and  indecent  ribbaldry  employed  by  fbme  of  the  accu-r 
fers  of  Mr.  Haftings,  can  admit  of  no  conftru&ion  but! 
one.  On  thefe  fads  we  ftiall  make  no  commentary,  but 
leave  the  reader  to  his  own  refle&ions,  Every  friend  of 
Mr.  Haftings,  and  of  humanity,  will  therefore  rejoice  that 
his  affairs  are  now  carried  before  another  tribunal,  where 
wifdom  deliberates  and  equity  decides. 

COUNTIES  6T  SCOTLAND. 

The  late  decifion  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  with  regard  to 
the  eleftors  of  reprefentatives  for  counties  to  ferve  in  par- 
liament, will  be  attended  with  ferious  and  beneficial  effefts 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  a  vote  in  counties  is  4001.  Scots,  valued  rent,  hold- 
ing immediately  of  the  Crown.  In  that  country  it  has 
been  cuftomary,  among  the  great  and  opulent  proprietors  of 
land,  to  divide  thefe  eftates  into  ieparate  baronies,  each, 
amounting  to  400I.  Scots,  valued  rent,  and  to  transfer  this 
property  confidentially  to  relations  or  friends,  merely  for  the 
purpofe  of  acquiring  an  undue  influence  in  the  ele&ion  of 
members  of  parliament.  Thefe  eleftors  have  bgen  known 
by  the  name  of  parchment  barons,  or  of  nominal  and  fi&i- 
tious  voters.  By  means  of  thefe  fhadowy  qualifications, 
the  voices  of  the  free  eleftors  have  been  ftifled,  and  a  moft  ' 
jefpcftable  and  independent  body  of  men,  by  means  of  this 
collufion,  been  deprived  of  their  rights.    This  pernicious 
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fyftem  has  been  fuppor ted -by  the  grafted  abufes  of  ftatute 
law,  and  the  moft  dangerous  violation  of  ttatutory  oaths. 
Society  cannot  exhibit  a  ftronger  fymptom  of  depravity  than 
a  difregard  for  the  fanftity  of  oaths,  and  a  difpofition  to 
,  treat  them  with  levity.  Yet,  it  is  no  lefs*rue  than  aftonifh-* 
ing,  that  many  of  the  moft  refpedtable  among  the  laity, 
and  fome  of  the  clerical  order  in  Scotland,  have  rendered 
themfelves  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  by  tak- 
ing an  oath,  framed  in  the  moft  anxious  and  unequivocal 
terms,  to  prevent  this  political  evil,  which  has  been  fo  long 
exclaimed  againft  by  the  body  of  the  people*  With  regard 
to  this  infringement  on  the  conftitution  by  theie  nominal 
and  fictitious  voters,  the  chancellor  has  given  his  decided 
opinion.  He  ex  p reffed  his  abhorrence  at  the  very  mode  of 
their  coming  into  exiftence ;  and  confidered  their  creation 
as  venal  and  unconftitutional.  His  ftrong  declaration,  that 
a  proprietor,  thus  relinquifhing  his  eftate,  could  never  hope 
to  reclaim  it  in  a  court  of  law;  and  that  no  court  of  juftice 
could  admit  a  fraudulent  tranfa&ion  in  vindication  of  a  pre- 
tended  right ;  will  put  an  end  to  thefe  illegal  and  unconfti- 
tutional tenures,  and  deftroy  the  principle  of  baronial  ufurp- 
ation.  From  this  decifion  the  ariftocratical  influence,  which 
has  fo  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  will  be  depreffed ;  the* 
free  and  independent  ele&ors  will  affume  a  name  and  a  con- 
fequence  in  the  community ;  and  a  more  juft  reprefentation 
of  the  kingdom,  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  will 
be  gradually  eftablifhed. 

When  the  greateft  profeffional  abilities,  joined  to  the 
moft  inflexible  integrity,  are  thus  difplayed  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  legislature,  the  moft  flattering  expeditions  will  rife 
in  the  breaft  of  every  real  patriot  and  good  citizen.  While 
,  in  the  elevated  regions,  and  among  fpirits  of  a  higher  order 
in  the  Britifh  elyfium,  we  behold 

His  dantem  Jura  Catonem, 

the  nation  will  repofe  with  confidence  on  the  deliberative 
wifdom  and  impartial  juftice  that  di&ate  the  decifions  of  the 
moft  avguft  aflembly  on  cajth. 

HOLLAND. 

The  vapouw  which*  have  been  long  gathering  round  the 
Netherlands,  have  now  fettled  into  a  thick  and  folid  glpom, 
which  overfpreads  the  whole  political  horizon,  and  warns  the 
fpeftator  t<>  prepare  for  a  ftorm.  An  irreconcileable  averfion 
prevails  between  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
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the  French*  fa&iori,  which  mufl  inevitably  terminate  in  a  civil 
war.  Hoftilides  have  "already  commenced  between  the  eon-^ 
tending  parties ;  and  all  future  difputes  muft  be  fettled  by  the 
fword.  The  Dutch  are  £  phlegmatic,  but  an  obftinate  peo* 
pie.  When  their  fpirit  is  once  roufed,  it  wfll  not  fdon  fubfide ; 
and  when  they  draw  the  fword,  they  will  throw  away  the 
fcabbard.  Poverty  and  prudence  (powerful  per fwaders)  will 
prevent  England  and  France  from  taking  an  open  or  decided 
part  in  the  quarrel.  Should  the  Kingot  Pruffia  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  interpoie  with  vigour  and  eflecVthey  will 
divide  the  Netherlands  between  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
liberties  and  political  exiftence  of  the  Dutch.  Whenever  a 
foreign  power  inter  poles -in  the  dortleitic  diffenfiohs  of  a 
neighbouring  ftate,  if  we  can  credit  the  evidetfefe  of  umver&l 
hiftory,  it  foments  their  divifions,  employs  the  "one  party  *d 
fubdue  the  other,  and  rifes  on  the  ruins  of  btfth.  The  wMeft 
part  the  Dutch  can  act  is,  to  fight  their  own  battles.  Their  ci- 
vil diffenfions  will  call  forth  all  the*  talents  and  ability  of  the 
nation,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  reeftablifh  the  government 
<s>  a  more  folid  and  permanent  foundation;  At'  the*  fame  time," 
they  will  never  recover  their. ancient  power  and  fplendour. 
Their  commercial  confluence,  as  the  carriers  of  Europe,  h*s: 
ceafei,  fincj  all  the  great  European  powers  have  applied; 
themfelves  to  navigation.  Their  political  importance  m  the' 
fcale  of  nations  is.  diminished,  if  not  deftroyed ;  and  they  are 
now  f(ghtin&  for  their  national  exiftence.  Their  rife,'  pro~ 
grefs,  and  decline,  afford  an  awful  hiftorical  homily  to  thoffe' 
Rations  or  ftates  who  derive  their  cjiief  conference  from 
commerce  and  trade. 

fp     CORRlSPONDENTS. 

.  *  C.  D*s  "  Dfflertation  on  Farming"  may  be  very  good  fir  any  thing  . 
that  we  know  to  the  contrary.    It  /hall  bo  examined  <wiu>  candour , '  and  bis 
bints  attended  to,  on  fome  future  occafipn* 

f  Mr.  P le"s  very  takdid  letter  las  given  us  much  pleafure.     Wt 

fave  thfitjufi  tribute  of'applaufi  totbhj>etftrmaMce  which  it  pier  its,  Whon 
.we  bthted  a  cenjure,'  it  was  not  intended. againft  him,  but  -againft  -that  opt* 
rtion  which  prevails  too  generally  in  England  (and  no  where  elfe),  tbatfom* 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets  borrowed  their  fineft  pafjagesf  14m  the  Jews, 
yofephus  was  the  firft  per/on  who  introquc,ed  tfye  Hebrew  nation  to  the  ac- 
muaintance  of  the  Romans  ;  antf,%  afreriis  time,  Tacitus,  the  mofi  enlight- 
ened biftorian  of  Rome,-,  was  fo  ignorant  of  the  Jewlfl?  antiquities,  that  bo 
coubd  not  diftihgisifb  between  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that. of  tho  Egyp-  • 
tians.  Longinus  wqs  the  firft  heathen  author  that  feems  to  *have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  f acred  Scriptures. 

mm*  Communications  for  The  English  IJIevibw  are  requefied  f 
lejienl  to  Mr.  Murray*,  "No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  where  Sub- 
fcribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  an  refpeclfully  defired  to  give  in 
their  Names*  » 
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£rt;  I.  TAe  Uiftory  of  Mexico.  CoTleSed  from  Spanifh  ana 
Mexican  Hiftorians,  front  Manufcripts,  and  ancient  Paint- 
ings of  the  Indians.  Illustrated  by  Chdrts  and  other  Copper- 
plates. To  which  are  added,  Critical  Dijfertations.  on  the 
Land,  the  Animdls,  dnd  Inhabitants  of  Mexico,  tiy  Abbe 
D.  Francefco  Sdverio  Ctavigero.  <TYanflated%  from  the  ori- 
ginal Italian,  by  Charles  Culleh,  Efq.  2  vols.  4to.  zU  zs. 
boards.    Robinfons.    London,  1787. 

hr*HE  dlfcovery  of  America  conftitutes  the'moft  remark- 
•*•  abte  era  in  the  hiftory  o£  modern  times,  and  is  no  lefs 
interefting  to  tHe  republic  of  letters  than  to  the  political  and 
commercial  world.  While  the  boundaries  of  nature  were 
enlarged  by  thg  difcoveries  of  Columbus,  and  another  he- 
mifphere  was  added  to  the  globe,  the  ambition  of  princes, 
and  the  avarice  of  merchants,  predeftinated  their  prey : 
but  philofophy  alfo  found  an  object  adequate  to  its  inquiry; 
and  a  new  world  riling  to  view,  in  which  nature  carried  bri 
her  operations  in  a  different  fcale,  and  exhibited  the  veget- 
able, the  animal,  and  the  rational  kingdoms  in  new  formi 
of  organifation  or  modes  of .  exiftence,  pirelented  a  noble 
ipedtacle  to  the  contemplation  of  curiofity,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  fcience.  If  natural  hiftory  received  a  prodigio  ft 
acceffion  to  its  bounds  and  extent,  thofc  of  civil  hiftoiy  wera 
alfo  enlarged.  The  condition  of  men  in  the  favage  ftate^ 
formerly  known  or  conje&ttred  only   from  traditions   or 
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fables,  was  realifed  in  America;  what  philofophy  had 
often  defiderated,  nations  appeared  in  the  nurfery  and  the 
cradle ;  and  the  human  fpecies  were  difcovered  in  the  firft. 
period  of  their  exiftence,  new  from  the  hand  of  nature* 
The  regular  efforts  towards  policy  and  refinement  in  Mex- 
ico, Peru,  and  other  kingdoms  or  republics  of  America,, 
mark  out  ftages  in  the  progrefs  of  civilization  unknown  to> 
the  old  continent,  and  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  human  inge- 
nuity and  induftry  in  furmounting  the  obstacles  to  improve- 
ment, and  rifing  from  the  rudenefs  of  untutored  nature  to 
a  cultivated  ftate. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hiftorian  and  the  philofopher  the  firft 
difcoverers  of  America  were  not  attracted  by  curiofity,  but 
avarice;  the  aurifacraj antes  was  their  ruling  paifion ;  they 
furveyed  the  monuments  of  American  ingenuity  and  art 
with  the  apathy  of  Mammon,  as  defcribed  by  Milton,  who, 
even  while  feated  in  the  celeftial  regions,  negle&ed  all  their 
fplendour,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  golden  pavement* 
While  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world  were  negligent  of 
its  antiquities  and  its  monuments,  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
firft  miffionaries  deftroyed  the  Mexican  paintings,  the  an- 
cient archives  of  the  nation..  This  dcftru&ion,  however, 
was  not  fo  general  at  has  been  imagined  by  modern  hifto- 
rians ;  many  of  the  hlftorical  piftures  efcaped  the  fearch  of 
the  miffionaries,  and  ftill  furvive:  and  partly  from  thefe, 
and  partly  from  the  accounts  of  the  early  hiftorians,  na- 
tives as  well  as  Spaniards,  fufEcient  information  is  found, 
though  not  to  gratify  our  curiofity,  yet  greatly  to  eitlarge  our 
acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  firft  hiftorian  of  America  was  Ferdinand  Cortes,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  The  four  long  epiftles  written  by 
this  famous  hero  to  his  fovereign,  Charles  the  Fifth,  give 
an  account  of  the  conqueft,  and  contain  many  valuable  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  policy  and  manners  or  the  Mexicans. 
This  work  does  honour  to  its  author;  perhaps  he  reprefents- 
his  ownaftions  in  too  favourable  a  light;  but  if  he  had  had 
the  temerity  to  deceive  his  fbvereign*  his  enemies,  who  pre- 
fented  fo  many  complaints  at  court  againft  him,  would  not 
have  failed  to  reproach  him  with  fuch  a  crime. 

Francifco  Lopez  de  Gomara  wrote  the  hiftory  of  New 
Spain  A.D.  1554.  His  hiftorical  merit  is  confiderable  ;  he 
received  his  information  from  the  mouths  of  the  conquerors, 
and  from  the  firft  religious  miffionaries  who  were  employed 
in  the  converfion  of  the  Mexicans.  But  he  is  foretimes- 
inaccurate  and  credulous ;  and,  as  he  was  the  domeftic 
£  "chaplaia 
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chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  labours  too 
much  to  magnify  the  merit  of  his  hero. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del  Cas- 
tillo to  compofe  his  True  Hi/lory  of  the  Conqueft  of  New  Spain. 
He  had  been  the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and 
perils ;  and  his  work  is  much  efteemed  for  the  fincerity  and 
Simplicity  with  which  it  is  written*  He  was  an  eye-witneS 
of  all  that  he  relates ;  but,  being  illiterate,  and  having  writ- 
ten many  years  after  the  conqueit,  his  narrative  is  inaccurate, 
prolix,  andconfufed. 

The  Anonymous  Conqueror  is  a  curious  work,  publifhed  in 
the  colle£tion  of  Ramufio.  The  author  was  a  companion 
of  Cortes;  his  name  unknown*  Without  attending  to  the 
courfe  of  hiftory,  he  relates  what  he  obferved  moft  remark- 
able concerning  the  hotffes,  temples,  fepulchres,  arms> 
dreffes,  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  If  his  plan  had  not 
been  too  much  confined,  his  work  would  have  been  the  moft 
valuable  account  extant  of  Mexican  antiquities. 

Jofeph  d'Acofta,  a  celebrated  Spanifh  jefuit,  publifhed,  in 
1589,  The  Natural  and  Moral  aiftory  of  the  Indians.  The 
phyfical  obfervations  contained  in  it,  on  the  climate  of 
America, '  merit  attention ;  but  it  is  defe&ive  in  many  ar- 
ticles, ■    .     ' 

Befide  the  hiftorical  labours  of  the  miflionaries,  who 
were  employed  in  the  converfion  of  the  Indians,  many  of 
the  natives,  after  they  were  inftru&ed  in  Spanifli  literature, 
contributed  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  annals  of  the 
American  nations.  Among  the  rnoft  diftinguifhed  of  thefe 
is  Ferdinando  d'Alba  Ixtlilxochitl,  a  Tezucan,  and  a  lineal 
defcendant  from  the  kings  of  Acolhuacan.  This  noble  In- 
dian, well  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  his,  nation, 
wrote  The  Hiitory  of  New  Spain ;  An  Epitome  of  the  Hif- 
tory of  the  Kingdom  of  Tezuco ;  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of 
the  Toltecas ;  and  other  valuable  works.  Thefe  perform- 
ances are  preferved  in  the  library  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
pf  the  Jefuits,  at  Mexico  ;  and  from  thefe  the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero  has  fele&ed  fome  valuable  materials  for  his  hiftory. 
The  American  author  drew  his  accounts  from  the  hiftori- 
cal paintings  which  he  inherited  from  his  illuftrious  an- 
Ceftors. 

Bartolome  de  Las  Oafas,  the  firft  biihop  of  Chiapa,  is 
well  known  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  memorials 
presented  by  this  venerable  prelate  to  Charles  Vth  and  Phi* 
lip  Hd,  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  have  been  publifhed  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  His  zeal  and  philanthropy  fome- 
times  tranicended  the  bounds  of  difcretion ;  and  his  moft 
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valuable  manufcripts,  A  Hijiory  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  ikt 
Countries  of  America,  and,  A  General  Hijiory  of  America,  in 
three  volumes  folio,  are  now  loft. 

In  the  feventeenth  century  Antonio  de  Herrera,  royal 
hiftoriagrapher  for  the  Indies,  is  the  moft  refpeftable  au- 
thority. His  four  folio  volumes  on  the  hiftory  of  America 
have  been  tranflated  into  moft  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  ftrift  chronological  order  which  he  has  adopted  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  lovers  of  hiftory,  becaufe  his  narrative 
is  frequently  interrupted  with  the  account  of  unconnected 
occurrences ;  yet  his  Decades  rank  among  the  moft  judicious 
and  ufeful  hiftorical  collections  on  the  fubjeft  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Juan  de  Torquemada,  a  Francifcan  Spaniard,  publilhed  a 
hiftory  of  the  Indian  monarchy  in  1614,  in  three  volumes 
folio.  This  author  refided  in  Mexico  from  his  youth  to  his 
death ;  converfed  with  the  Mexicans  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ;  collefted  a  number  of  ancient  piftures  and  excellent 
manufcripts ;  laboured  at  his  work  more  than  twenty  years ; 
and  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  antiquities  of  Mexico. 
But,  from  want  of  critical  fkill  and  good  tafte,  he  abounds 
in  fiiperfluous  learning  andchildifh  recitals;  and, in  perufing 
his  voluminous  compilations,  the  reader  has  to  fearch  for 
gems  among  rubbifh.    ■ 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft,  by  Antonio  de  Solis,  royal 
hiftoriagrapher  of  America,  is  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  hif- 
tory. His  di&ion  is  pure  and  elegant ;  but  he  is  lefs  ftu- 
dious  of  truth  than  embellifhment,  and,  from  his  zeal  to  ex- 
alt Cortes  into  a  perfect  character,  frequently  contradicts  the 
difpatches  written  by  that  hero. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  long  catalogue  might  be  ad-* 
duced  of  French,  Englifli,  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and 
German  authors  who  have  written  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
Mexico.  Among  thefe,  the  moft  celebrated  are  the  Abbe 
Raynal  and  Dr.  William  Robertfon,  concerning  whom 
our  author's  fentiments  will  appear  from  the  following  ex-# 
tract: 

«  Among  modern  writers  on  AmeHcan  affairs,  the  moft  famous 
and  efieemed  a»e  the  Abbe  Raynal  and  Dr.  Robertfon.  The  Abbe, 
befides  feveral  grofs  'delufions  into  which  Ire  has  fallen  refpe&ing  the' 
prefent  ftate  of  New  Spain,  doubts  of  every  thing  which  is  faid  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  Mexico,  and  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. «  Nothing,"  fays  he,  "  are  we  permitted  to  affirm,'  except 
|hat  the  Mexican  empire  was  governed  by  Montezuma,  at  the  time 
that  the  Spaniards  landed  on  the  Mexican  coaftV'  This  is  the  man- 
ner of  fpeaking  of  a  philofopher  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nothing 
more  can  we  be  permitted  to  affirm  i    And  why  not  doubt  alfo  of  the 
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extftcnce  of  Montezuma  ?  If  we  are  permitted  to  affirm  this,  as  it,  is 
afcertained  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Spaniards  who  faw  that  king,  we 
find  the  atteftation  of  the  fame  Spaniards  to  a  vaft  many  other  things 
belonging  to  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Mexico  which  were  feen  by  them, 
and  further  confirmed  by  the  depofitions  of  the  Indians  themfelves* 
Such  particulars  therefore  may  be  affirmed  as  pofitively  as  the  exiftence 
of  Montezuma,  or  we  ought  alfo  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  it.  If  there 
is  reafon,  however,  to  doubt  of  all  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Mexicans, 
the  antiquity  of  mod  other  nations  in  the  world  will  come  equally  in 
queftion;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  another  hiftory,  the  events  of  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  greater  number  of  hiftorians  than  thofe  of 
the  Mexicans  $  nor  do  we  know  t^at  any  people  ever  publifhed  fo  fe- 
vere  a  law  a  gain  ft  falfe  hiftorians  as  that  of  the  Acolbuas,  mentioned  in 
our  eighth  book. 

*  Dr.  Robertfon,  though  more  moderate  than  Raynal,  in  his  dif- 
truft  of  their  hiftory,  and  fumifhed  with  more  Spanifh  books  and  ma- 
nfifcripts,  has  fallen  into  more  errors  and  contradictions  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  further  into  the  knowledge  of  America  and  the 
Americans.  To  make  us  defpair  of  being  able  to  obtain  any  toler- 
able knowledge  of  the  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  of  the  Mexicans,  he 
exaggerates  the  negligence  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  deftruction 
made  of  the^  hiftorical  monuments  of  that  nation  by  the  fuperftition 
of  the  firft  miffionaries.  "  In  confequence,"  fays  he,  •'  of  this  fa- 
natical  zeal  of  the  monks,  we  have  totally  loft  every  intelligence  of 
the  mo  ft  remote  events  contained  in  thefe  rnde  monuments ;  and 
there  does  not  remain  nfingk  trace  of  the  policy  and  ancient  revolu- 
tions of  the  empire,,  excepting  thole  which  are  derived  from  tradition, 
or  from  fome  fragments  of  their  hiftorical  pictures  whichefcaped  the 
barbarous  fearch  of  Zu  ma  rag  a.  It  appears  evident,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  all  nations,  that  the  memory  of  paft  events  cannot  be 
long  preferved,  nor  tranfmitted  with  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The 
Mexican  pktures,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as  annals  of 
their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  one,  and  the  obfcurity  of  the  others,  we 
are  obliged  to  avail  ourfelves  of  fuch  intelligence  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  imperfect  materials  which  are  found  fcattered  in  the  Spanifh 
writers."  fiat  in  thefe  affertions  this"  author  is  grievoufly  deceived ; 
for,  1.  The  materials  which  we  find  in  Spanifh  hiftorians  are  not  fo 
imperfect  but  we  may  form  from  them  a  probable,  though  not  alto- 
gether an  authentic  hiftory  of  the  Mexicans,  which  will  appear  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  impartially  confults  them  j  all  that  is  neceflary 
is  to  make  a  feleclion.  2.  Nor,  in  the  writing  fuch  a  hiftory,  is  it 
neceflary  to  ufe  the  materials  of  the  Spanifh  writers,  while  there  are 
fo  many  hiflories  and  memoirs  written  by  the  Indians  themfelves, 
of  which  Robertfon  had  no  knowledge.  3  Nor  are  the  hiftorical 
pictures  fo  few  in  number,  which  eicaped  the  fearch  of  the  firft 
miflionaries,  unids  we  compare  thofe  which  remain  with  the  incre- 
dible quantity  that  formerly  exifted,  as  may  eafily  be  undeiftood  from 
tjiis  hiftory,  Torquemada,  and  other  writers.  4.  Neither  are  fuch 
pictures  of  ambiguous  meaning,  except  to  Robertfon  and  thofe  who 
do  not  underftand  the  characters  and  figures  of  the  Mexicans,  nor 
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know  the  method  they  ufed  to  reprefent  things.    Oar  writings  are  of 
doubtful  Bonification  to  thofe  who  have  not  learned  to  read  them. 
At  the  time  the  miflionaries  made  that  unfortunate  burning  of  the  pic- 
tures, many.Acolhuan,  Mexican,  Tepanecah,  Tlafcalan,  and  other 
hiftorians  were  living,  and  employed  themfelves  to  repair  the  lofs  of 
thefe  monuments.     This  they  in  part  ac^ompliihed  by  painting  new 
pi&nres,  or  making  ufe  of  our  characters,  which  they  had  learned, 
And  inftru&ing,  by  word  of  mouth,  their  preacners  in  their  antiquity,' 
that  it  might  be  preferred  in  their  writings,  which  Mbtolinia,  OlmOs, 
and  Sahagun  have  done.    It  is  therefore  absolutely  falfe  that  every 
knowledge  of  the  moft  remote  events  has  been  totally  loft.     It  is 
falfe,  beudes,  that  there  is  not  a  Jingle  trace  remaining  of  the  politi- 
cal government  and  ancient  revolutions  of  the  empire,  excepting  what 
is  derived  from  tradition,  &c»    In  this  hiftory,  and  chiefly  in  die  dif- 
fertations,   we  fhall  dete&  fome  of  the  many  mifreprefentations 
which  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  abonementioned  author,  and  in  the 
works  of  other  foreign  writers,  which  we  might  fwell  into  large 
volumes.' 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  Abbi  Clavigero  poffeffed 
lingular  advantages  for  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken. 
He  has  carefully  examined  the  publications  of  his  predecef- 
fors';  he  has  compared  the  accounts  of  various  authors,  and 
critically  weighed  their  authority ;  has  collected  the  tradi- 
tions, confulted  the  manuscripts,  and  ftudied  the  hiftorical 
paintings  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  found 
among  the  Mexicans.    What  gives  additional  credit  to  his 
narrative,  he  refided  thirty-fix  years  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  acquired  the  Mexican  language,  and  converted  with 
the  people  whofe  hiftory  he  records.     Jle  eftimates  his  own 
merit,  however,  with  much  modefty.    "  1  hope,"  fays  he, 
«*'  my  work  will  be  acceptable,  not  on  account  of  the  ele- 

?;ance  of  the  ftyle,  or  the  beauty  of  the  defcriptions,  but 
rom  the  diligence  of  my  refearches,  the  integrity  of  my 
relation,  and  the  fervice  done  to  the  learned  who  are  de- 
firous  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  Mex- 

SCO. 

In  the  firfli  book  our  author  gives  a  fltetch  of  the  natural 
hiftory  of  Mexico,  which,  though  confined  in  its  plan,  con- 
tains many  curious  and  interefting  particulars.  After  a 
geographical  defcription  of  the  country  of  Anahuac,  and  a 
jhort  account  of  the  foil,  climate,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
jiiinerajs,  plants,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fifties,  reptiles,  and  in-v 
ie&s,  he  makes  general  obfervations  on  the.  character  of  the- 
Mexicans,  and  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  which  are  no  lefs 
elegant  than  philofophical : 

4  The  flight  account  we  have  already  given  of  the  natural  hiftory  of 
Anahuac  may  ferve  to  (hew  the  differences  that  take  place  in  the  hot, 
{he  cold,  and  the  temperate  countries,  of  which  that  vaft  kingdom  is 

'  /      '  •  -  •   ■       -  compofed. 
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eompofed.    Nature  in  the  hot  countries  is  more  profufe,  and  in  the 
cold  ajid  temperate  more  mild.    In  the  former,  the  hills  abound 

'  more  in  minerals  and  fprings,  the  vallies  are  more  delightful,  and  the 
woods  are  thicker;,  there  we  meet  with  plants  more  ufeful  for  the 
fupport  of  life.  Trees  of  larger  growth,  more  valuable  woods, 
more  beautiful  flowers',  more  delicious  fruits,  and  more  aromatic 
gums.  There  too  the  animals  are  more  numerous  and  of  greater  va- 
riety, and  the  individuals  of  the  different  fpecies  of  greater  beauty 
and  fize ;  the  birds  have  a  finer  plumage,  and  a  fweeter  fong :  but  all 
thefe  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  equal  inconveniencies  %  for 
there  the  beans  of  prey  are  more  terrible,  the  reptiles  more  poifon- 
©us,  and  the  infects  more  pernicious.  The  earth  there  never  feels  the: 
effe&s  of  winter,  nor  is  the  atmofphere  fubjected  to  a. hurtful  viciffi- 
tude  of  feafons.  A  perpetual  fpring  reigns  upon  the  earth,  and'  a 
perpetual  fummer  in  the  air.  The  inhabitants  are  ufed  to  that  ex* 
ceflive  heat ;  but,  from  the  conftant  fweating  which  it  occafions,  to- 
gether with  the  ufe  of  thofe  exquifite  fruits  which  the  bountiful  earth 
prefents  to  them  in  fuch  abundance,  tHey  are  often  affected  with  dis- 
orders unknown  in  other  climates.  The  cold  countries  are  neither  fo 
fruitful  nor  fo  beautiful ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  fa- 
vourable to  health,  and  the  animals  are  lefs  hurtful  to  man.  In 
the  temperate  countries  (at  leaft  in  many  of  them,  and  particularly  in 
the  vale  of  Mexico),  are  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  cold,  and 
many  of  the  pleafures  of  the  hot  climates,  without  the  inconvenien- 
cies of  either.  The  moft  common  difeafes*of  the  hot  countries  are 
intermittent  fevers,  fpafms,  and  confumptions ;  and,  in  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  within  thefe  few  <  years,  the  black  vomiting ;  in  other 
parts,  catarrhs,  fluxes,  pleurifies,  and  acute  fevers  $  and  in  the  ca- 
pital, the  diarrhoea.  Befides  thefe  more  frequent  difeafes,  certain  epi- 
demical diforders  arife  at  times,  which  feem  in  fome  degree  periodi- 
cal, although  not  with  much  exaclnefs  or  regularity,  fuch  as  thofe 
which  appeared  in  1546,  1576,  1736,  and  1762.  The  fmall  pox, 
brought -thither  by  the  Spanifh  conquerors,  is  not  feen  fo  frequently 
in  that  country  as  in  Europe ;  but  generally  appears  after  an  interval 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  then  attacking  all  thofe  who  had 
not  been  affected  by  it  before,  it  makes  as  much  havoc  at  one  time  as 
it  does  fucceffively  in  Europe. 

«  The  nations  which  pofTefled  thofe  countries  before  the  Spaniards, 
although  differing  in  language,  and  partly  alfo  in  manners,  were  yet 
nearly  of  the  fame  character.  The  moral  and  phyflcal  qualities  of 
the  Mexicans,  their  tempers  and  difpofitions,  were  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  the  Acolhuicans,  the  Tepanceans,  the  Tlafcallans,  and  other  na- 
tions, with  no  other  difference  than  what  arofe  from  their  different 
mode  of  education  ;  fo  that  what  we  fhall  fay  of  the  one.  we  fhould 
wilh  to  be  underftood  as  equally  applicable  to  the  reft.  Several  au- 
thors, ancient  as  Well  as  modern,  have  undertaken  a  description  of 
thefe  people ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  one  which  is,  in  every  rci 

,  fpeel,  faithful  and  correct.  The  palhons  and  prejudices  of  fome,  and 
the  imperfect  information,  or  the  weak  understandings  of  others, 
have  prevented  their  reprefenting  them  in  their  genuine  colours.  What 
we  fhall  fay  upon  the  fubjeel  is  derived  from  a  feriouji  and.  long  ftudy 
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of  the  hiftory  of  tbefe  nations,  from  a  familiar  intercourfc  for  xna# 
years  with  the  natives,  and  from  the  moid  minute  obfervations  witi 
refpeft  to  their  prefent  ftate,  made  both  by  ourfelves  and  by  other 
impartial  perfons.  I  certainly  have  no  bias  upon  my  own  niind  which 
Should  make  me  lean  to  one  fide  more  than  to  the  other ;  as  neither, 
the  feelings  of  a  fellow-countryman  can  fway  my  opinion  in  their  fa- 
vour, nor  can  I  be  interefted  to  condemn  them  from  a  love  of  my  na- 
tion, or  zeal  for  the  honour  of  my  countrymen ;  fo  that  I  (hall  fpeak 
frankly  and  plainly  the  good  and  the  bad  which  I  have  discovered  in 
t)iem. 

*  The  Mexicans  are  of  a  good  ftature,  generally  rather  exceeding 
than  falling  (hort  of  the  midcSe  fize,  and  well  proportioned  in  all  theirt 
limbs  :  they  have  good  complexions,  narrow  foreheads,  black  eyes, 
clean,  firm,  regular  white  teeth,  thick,  black,  coarfe,  glofly  hair, 
thin  beards,  and  generally  no  hair  upon  their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms. 
Their  fkin  is  of  an  olive  colour.  ,    '       - 

*  There  is  fcarcely  a  nation,  perhaps,  upon  earth  in  which  there  are 
fewer  perfons  deformed ;  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  fmglQ 
hump- backed,  lame,  or  fquint-eyed  man  amongft  a  thoufand  Mexhr 
cans,  than  among  any  hundred  of  any  other  nation.  '  The  unpleafant- 
nefs  of  their  colour,  the  fm aline fs  of  their  forehead,  the  thinnefs  of 
their  beard,  and  the  coarfenefs  of  their  hair,  are  fo  far  compenfated 
by  the  regularity  and  fine  proportions  of  their  limbs,  that  they  can 
neither  be  called  very  beautiful,  nor  the  contrary,  but  Teem  to  hold 
a  middle  place  between  the  extremes*  Their'  appearance  neither 
engages  nor  difgufts ;  but  among  the  young  women  of  Mexico, 
there  are  many  very  beautiful  and  fair ;  whofe  beauty  is  at  the  fame 
time  rendered  more  winning  by  the  fweetnefs  of  their  manner  of 
(peaking,  and  by  the  pleafantnefs  and  natural  mpdeity  of  their  whole 
behaviour.  l  ..    .        .      t        .  • 

*  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute,  especially  that  of  fight,  which  they 
enjfcy  unimpaired  to  the  greateft  age.  Their  conftitutions  are  found, 
and  their  health  robuft.  They  are  entirely  free  of  many  diforders 
>vhich  are  common  among  the  Spaniards,  but  of  the  epidemical  dif- 
eafes  to  which  their  country  is  occafionally  fubjed,  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal victims;  with  them  thefe  difeafes  begin,  and  with  them  they  end. 
One  never  perqeives  in  a  Mexican  that  (linking  breath  which  is  occa- 
sioned in  other  people  by  the  corruption  of  the  humours,  or  indigeftion. 
Their  conftitutions  are  phlegmatic?  but  the  pituitous  evacuations  from 
their  heads  are  very  fcantyi  and  they  ieldorn  (pit  They  become  grey- 
headed and  bald  earlier  than  the  Spaniards ;  and,  although  moft  of 
jhem  die  of  acute  difeafes,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  among  them  tq 
attain  the  age  of  a  hundred.  ,  v'        ' 

4  They  are  new,  and  have  ever  been,  very  moderate  in.  eating,  but 
their  pafiion  for  ttrong  liquors  is  carried  to  the  greateft  excefs. 
formerly  they  were  kept  within  bounds  by  the  feverity  of  thei 
laws ;  but  now  that  thefe  liquors  are  grown  fp  common,  and  drunken- 
nefs  is  unpunished,  one  half  of  the  people  feem  to  have  loft  their 
(enfes;  and  this,  together  with  the  poor  manner  in  which  they  live, 
expoied  to  all  the  baneful  imprcflions  of  difeafe,  and  deftitute  of  the 
l'*      v;  -  -   ^   -       -   •    .      ■  •    -  '     nican| 
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means  of  correcting  them,  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
pavbc  which  is  made  among  them  by  epidemical  diforders. 

*  Their  minds  are  at  bottom,  in  every  refpect,  like  thofe  of  the 
other  children  of  Adam,  and  endowed  with  the  fame  powers;  nor  did 
the  Europeans  ever  do  lefs  credit  to  their  own  reafon  than  when  they 
doubted  of  the  rationality  of  the  Americans.  The  (late  of  civilisation 
among  the  Mexicans,  when  they  were  firft  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  when 
they  were  firft  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  that  of  the  Gauls  when  firft 
known  to  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Germans  and  Britons  when  firft 
known  to  the  Romans,  mould  of  itfelf  have  been  fully  fufficient  to 
correct  fuch  an  error  of  man's  mind,  if  it  had  not  been  the  intereft  of 
the  inhuman  avarice  of  fome  ruffians  to  encourage  it.  Their  under- 
landing*  are  fitted  for  every  kind  of  fcience,  as  experience  has  actually 
{hewn.  Of  the  Mexicans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
in  the  purfuits  of  learning,  which  is  but  a  fmall  number,  as  the  greateft 
part  of  the  people  are  always  employed  in  the  public  or  private  works, 
we  have  known  fome  good  mathematicians,  excellent  architects,  and 
learned  divines. 

*  Many  perfons  allow  the  Mexicans  to  pofTefs  a  great  talent  of  imi- 
tation, but  deny  them  the  praife  of  invention}  a  vulgar  error,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  ancient  hiftory  of  that  people. 

'  Their  minds  are  affected  by  the  fame  variety  of  paflions  with  thofe 
of  other  nations,  but  not  to  an  equal  degree.  The  Mexicans  feldom 
exhibit  thofe  tranfports  of  anger,  or  thole  frenzies  of  love,  which  are 
fo  common  in  other  countries*  ' 

'  They  are  flow  in  their  motions,  and  (hew  a  wonderful  tenacity  and 
fteadinefs  in  thofe  works  which  require  time .  and  long-continued  at- 
tention. They  are  molt  patient  of  injury  and  hard  (hip ;  and,  where 
they  fufpect  no  evil  intention,  are  moft  grateful  for  any  kindnefs 
Jhewn ;  but  fome  Spaniards,  who  cannot  diltinguilh  patience  from  in- 
fenfibility,  nor  diftruft  from,  ingratitude,  fay  proverbially,  that  the 
Indians  are  alike  infenfible  to  injuries  and  to  benefits.  That  ha- 
bitual diftruft  which  they  entertain  of  all  who  are  not  of  their 
own  nation,  prompts  them  often  to  lie  and  betray ;  fo  that  good 
faith  certainly  has  not  been  fo  much  refpected  among  them  as  it  de- 
serves. 

*  They  are  by  nature  taciturn,  ferious,  and  auftere j  and  fhew  more 
juixiety  to  punifh  crimes  than  to  reward  virtues. 

*  Generofity  and  perfect  difintereftednefs  are  the  principal  features 
of  their  character.  Gold  with  the  Mexicans  has  not  that  value 
which  it  enjoys  elfewhere.  They  feem  to  give  without  reluctance 
what' has  coft  them  tne  utmoft  labour  to  acquire.  The  neglect  of  felfifh 
interefts,  together  with  the  diflike  which  they  bear  to  their  rulers,  and 
confequently  tjieir  averfion  to  the  talks  impofed  by  them,  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  grounds  of  that  much  exaggerated  indolence  with  which 
the  Americans  have  been  charged ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  no  fet  of 
people  in  that  country  who  labour  more,  nor  whofe  labours  are  more 
jifeful  or  more  necefTary. 

'  The  refpect  paid  by  children  to  their  parents,  and  by  the  young  to 
fhe  old,  among  thofe  people,  {etm  to  be  feelings  that  are  born  with 

'  them. 
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them.  Parents  are  very  fond  of  their  children ;  but  the  affection  which 
hufbands  bear  to  their  wives,  is  certainly  fefs  than  that  borne  by  the 
wives  to  their  buibands;  and  it  is  very  common  for  the  men  to  love 
their  neighbours  wives  better  than  their  own. 

'  Courage  and  cowardice  feem  alternately  fo  to  afFeft  their  minds 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  one  or  the  other  pre- 
dominates.. They  meet  dangers  with  intrepidity  when  they  preceed 
from  natural  caufes  j  but  they  are  eafily  terrified  by  the  Item  look  of  a 
Spaniard.  That  ftupid  indifference  about  death  and  eternity,  which 
many  authors  have  thought  inherent  in  the  character  of  every  Ameri- 
can, is  peculiar,  only  to  thofe  who  are  yet  fo  rude  and  uninformed  as 
to  have  no  idea  of  a  future  (late. 

*  Their  fingular  attachment  to  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion 
is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  fuperltition,  as  happens  with  the  igno- 
rant of  all  nations  of  the  world ;  but  their  pronenefs  to  idolatry  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  chimera  formed  in  the  abfurd  imaginations  of 
mifinformed  perfons.  The  in  fiances  of  a  few  mountaineers  are 
not  fufficient  to  juftify  a  general  aiperfion  upon  the  whole  people. 

'  To  conclude,  the  character  of  the  Mexicans,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  ;  but  the  bad  is  eafy  to 
be  corrected  by  a  proper  education,  as  has  been  frequently  demon- 
frrated  by  experience.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  any  where,  a 
youth  more  docile  than  the  prefent,  or  a  body  of  people  more  ready 
than  their  anceftors  were  to  receive  the  lights  of  religion. 

« 1  mull  add,  that  the  modern  Mexicans  are  not  in  all  refpeds  iimi- 
lar  to  the  ancient ;  as  the  Greeks  of  thefe  days  have  little  reiemblance 
of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Plato  and  of  Pericles.  The  an- 
cient Mexicans  we  wed  more  fire,  and  were  more  fenfible  to  the  im- 
prefljons  of  honour.  They  were  more  intrepid,  more  nimble,  more 
aclive,  more  induftrious ;  but  they  were,  ax  the  fame  time,  more  fu~ 
perftitious  and  cruel.1 

From  this  extract,  which  difcovers  obfervation,  learning, 
and  a  candid  fpirit  of  philofophy,  the  reader  will  form  a  fa- 
vourable eftimate  of  the  abilities  of  the  author.  On  fome 
occafions  he  appears  tedious  and  minute ;  but,  on  a  fubjeft 
of  this  nature,  it  was  neceffary  to  give  us  every  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  prefent  ftate 
of  fuch  a  fingular  people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Abb6  Clavigero,  though 
liable'  to  fome  objections,  is  the  production  of  an  intelligerlf 
and  judicious  author. 
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Art.  II.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  a  new  Species  of 
.  Barky  /hewing  its  great  Efficacy  in  very/mall  Dtfes :  alfo,  a 
comparative  Hew  of  the  Powers  of  the  Red  and  Quilled  Bark; 
being  an  Attempt  towards  a  general  Analyfis  and  compendious 
Hijiory  of  the  valuable  Genus  of  Cinchona,  or  the  Peruvian 
Bark.  By  Richard  Kentijh,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  at  Edinburgh  Corre/pondent  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Scottifb  Antiquaries,  tic.  tic.  8vo.  as;  6d* 
Hitched.    Johnibn.    London,  1784. 

THE  analyfis  of  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  profecu ted 
with  much  induftry  by  feveral  medical  writers ;  but,  as 
happens  in  the  greater  part  of  experimental  inquiries,  the 
reiult  of  the  inveftigation  has  not  been  uniformly  the 
fame.  Few  men,  comparatively,  having  either  leifure  or 
inclination  for  fuch  refearches,  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  k, 
in  general,  formed  upon  the  authority  of  the  moft  eminent, 
or  frequently,  the  lateft  inquirer;  whofe  decifion  continues 
to  be  refpefted  as  the  ftandard  of  truth,  until  experiments, 
apparently  more  accurate,  fhall  give  rife  to  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  new  fadts.  The  refult  of  the  experiments  made 
by  the  author  now  before  us  on  the  cinchona  officinalis, 
differs,  in  fome  particulars,  from  that  which  has  been  de- 
duced by  Dr.  Percival.  The  latter  has  faid,  that  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  many  other  vegetable  bitters  and  aftringenttf, 
Jrield  their  virtues  as  perfectly  to  cold  as  boiling  water.  But 
}r.  Kentifh  contends,  from  his  Own  experiments,  that 
though  the  aftringent  principle  of  the  bark  be  beft  extra&ed 
by  cold  water,  the  bitter  principle,  or  that  which  refides  in 
the  refinovis  part,  is  obtained  moft  effectually  by  coition ; 
^ndr  he  denies  the  obfervation  afferted  by  Dr.  Percival,  that 
ps  much  of  the  refin  of  the  bark  is  diffolved  by  cold  macer- 
ation as  by  coftion.  He  thinks  that  the  bitter  tafte  of  the 
decoftion,  compared  with  the  infufion,  fufficiently  invali- 
dates this  remark ;  but  the  decoftions  of  the*Rcd  and  Carib- 
bean bark  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
bitter  principle  is  more  copioufly  yielded  by  coition  than 
cold  infufion. 

In  the  fubfequent  chapter  the  ?uthor  relates  his  experi- 
ments on  the  red  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  lately  fb  n-.VA.li 
extolled  for  its  fuperior  virtues  by  Dr.  Saunders,  Accoi  -.'..mg 
to  Dr.  Kentifh,  the  quilled'  bark  invariably  yielcs  1  ,ere 
gummy  or  watery  extradt  than  the  red,  and  the  latter  i>re 
lpirituous  or  refinous  extract.  He  therefore  admits,  tl.it  it 
may  be  preferable  to  the  quilled  in  fome  inftances,  though 

not, 
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not,  as  Dr.  Saunders  fuppofed,  by  its  fuperior  aftringency, 
but  rather  on  account  of  its,  bitternefs.  This  remark  w$ 
think  well  founded;  and  as  we  know  from  experience  that 
fome  intermitting  fevers  are  beft  cured  by  bitters,  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  be  overcome  by  aftrin- 
gents,  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
refpe&ing  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  thefe  two  ipecies  of  bark, 
•  are  reconcileable  with  juft  oblervation.  In  fome  cafes  the 
red  kind,  and  in  others  the  quilled,  may  prove  the  molt  fuc- 
cefsful  rnedicine.  Much,  however,  muft  depend  upon  the 
flate  in  which  it  is  administered. 

One  of  Dr.  Kentifh's  experiments  clearly  proves  the  fu- 
perior aftringency  of  the  common  bark.  To  two  ounces  of 
the  decoction  of  red  bark  he  added  ten  drops  of  the  tinftura 
martialis,  A  purple  colour  was  produced,  very  difFerent 
from  the  inky  blacknefs  obferved  in  other  experiments, 
and  the  liquor  continued  long  without  letting  (all  any  pre-* 
cipitate.  After  ftanding  twenty-four  hours  it  fcarcely  could 
be  faid  to  be  of  a  black  colour.  "  It  is  to-be  wifhed,"  fays 
the  author,* 

'  That  Dr.  Saunders  had  given  us  an  experiment  of  this  kind ;  \\ 
i*  one  which  manifefts  at  once  the  fuperior  aftringency  of  the  com- 
mon bark,  and  explains  the  nature  of  the  aftringent  principle.  Th$ 
decoftion  abounds  more  in  refin  than  the  infufionj  yet,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  chalybeates,  it  manifefls  lefs  aftringency.  The  concluiioa 
is  plain  ;  the  refin  is  not  the  aftringent,  but  the  bitter  principle. 
Dr.  Saunders,  indeed,  is  not  the  firft  author  who  has  miftaken  this 
matter.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Lewis  fays,  "  The  aftringency  of  the 
cortex  re  fides  wholly  in  its  refin,  which  is  not  foluble  in  watery  li- 
quors."   Neumann's  Chem.  p.  399,  note. 

'  Dr.  Percival  long  ago  detected  this  error ;  and  we  cannot  help 
being  rather  furprifed  that  Dr.  Saunders  mould  not  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  difcovery,  as  he  fpeaks  of  the  doctor  in  terms  of 
refpect  due  in  fo  accurate  a  writer,  and  has  taken  the  8th  experiment 
from  his  works. 

•.  We  (hall  here  fubjoin  two  experiments,  which  prove,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  the  gum  is  the  aftringent  pan- 
ciple. 

4  Exp.  1 .  One  fcrople  of  the  refinous  extract  of  bark  was  diiTolved 
in  one  ounce  of  diftiljed  water.  To  the  mixture  were  added  gtt.  v.  of 
the  tinct.  martial.  The  liquor  immediately  became  of  an  inky  black 
colour,  greatly  fuperiof  to  that  produced  by  the  following, 

Exp.  z.  One  Temple  of  the  refinous  extract  of  bark  was  diiTolved 
in  one  ounce  of  rectified  ijpirit.  To  the  mixture  were  added  gtt.  v. 
of  the  tinci.  fior.  martial,  A  black  colour  was  produced,  but  greatly- 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  preceding  experiment.' 

The  fubfequent  part  of  the  treatife  relates  to  a  new  /pe- 
des of  bark,  evidently  of  the  genus  of  cinchona,  produced 

in 
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in  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  Caribbean  bark.  It  appears,  from  Dr.  Kentifh's  expe- 
riments and  obfervations,'  that  this  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
other  fpecies  of  bark,  both  in  point  of  aftringency  and  bit- 
ternefs;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  with, 
what  is  defcribed  by  the  French  writers,  particularly  Mr 
Mallet,  as  being  indigenous  in  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe! 
This  barkisfaid  to  be  more  abundant  than  either,  of  the 
former  fpecies  in  aftringent  gum,  and  bitter  refin,  and  to  ' 
be  a  very  aftive  remedy  in  all  thofe  difeafes  which  require 
the  ufe  of  the  cinchona.  This  fpecies  pf  bark  proves 
emetic  in  imaller  dofes  than  might  be  expefted ;  but  Dr. 
Kentifh  fays  that  he  finds  the  dofes  of  five,  eight,  or  ten 
grains,  repeated  at  fhort  intervals,  produce  all  the  Rood  ef- 
teas  of  the  largeft  dofe  of  common  or  red  bark.  In  fome 
cafes  we  have  been  fatisfied  with  its  fuperior  efficacy.  But 
it  f«ems  to  be'beft  adapted  to  ftrong  conftitutions ;  and  even 
in  thefe  it  ought  to  be  joined  with  a  few  grains  of  the  fpe* 
cies  aromatica,  or  fome  fach  medicine,  to  make  it  fit  eafier 
upon  the  ftomach.  It  will  be  a  valuable  acquifition  fhoiild 
the  Peruvian  bark,  as  has  been  afferted,  be  fuftered  by  the 
Spaniards  to  decline. 


Art.  HI..  AColletlion  of  Original  Royal  Letters,  written  by 
King  Charles  the  Firft  and  Second,  King  James  the  Second 
and  the  King  and  gueen  of  Bohemia  ;  together  with  original 
Letters  written  by  Prince  Rupert,  Charles  Louis  Count  Pala- 
tine,  the  Duchefs  of  Hanover,,  and  fever al  other  diftinguifhed 
Perfons ;  from  the  Tear  1 6 1 9  to  1 665 .  Dedicated,  with  Per* 
mijjion,  to  his  Majejly,  by  Sir  George  Bromley,  Bart.  Illus- 
trated with  elegant  Engravings  of  the  $ueen  of  Bohemia, 
Prince  Rupert,  Emanuel  Scrope  Hoive,  and  Ruperta,  natural 
Daughter  of  Prince  Rupert ;  and  a  Plate  of  Autographs  and 
Seals.     8vo.  10s.  boards.    Stockdale.     London,  1-787. 

HPHESE  letters  were  written  by  fome  of  the  molt  diftin- 
m  guifhed-  perfonages  of  the  laft  century.  They  came 
int6  the  poffeflion  of  Sir  George  Bromley,  Bart,  in  confe- 
rence of  his  being  defcended  from  Ruperta,  natural  daugh- 
ter to  Prince  Rupert,  third  fon  of  Frederic  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  nephew  to  Charles  the  Firft,  King  of  England" 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  contained  in  this  collection 
were  written  Jby  the  Palatine  family,  or  addrefTed  to  them 
Sir  George  Bromley  gives  an  account  of  that  family,  in  or-' 
der  to  explain  the  fafts  and  cuxumftances  referred  to  in 
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thefe  letters.  The  following  account  of  Prince  Rupert^ 
from  whom  the  editor  of  this  collection  is  defcended,  con- 
tains fome  particulars  that  illuftrate  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
and  are  interefting  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

«  After  the  reftoration  Prince  Rupert  was  invited  tb  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  feveral  offices  conferred  on  him.  On* the  28th  of 
April  1662,  he  was  fworn  a  member  of  the  privy-council ;  and,  in 
December  following,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety. 
In  the  year  1666  the  king  entrusted  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  to  command  the  fleet ;  when  he  exhibited  all  the  qua- 
lities that  are  neceflary  to  conftitute  a  great  admiral.  By  his  happy 
return  to  the  fleet,  on  the  3d  of  June,  he  wreiled  from  the  Dutch  the 
only  victory  they  had  the  appearance  of  gaining ;  and  afterwards,  on 
the  24th  of  the  fame  month,  he  beat  them  effectually,  purfued  them 
to  their  own  coaft,  and  blocked  up  their  harbour.  ,  Indeed,  the  great 
uitrepidity  which  Prince  Rupert  difplayed  in  this  naval  war,  was 
highly  and  juftly  celebrated  in  his  own  time;  and,  in  the  daft.  Dutch 
war,  he  feemed  to  retain  all  the  activity  and  fire  of  his  youth,  and 
beat  the  enemy  in  feveral  engagements. 

«  From  this  time  Prince  Rupert  led  a  quiet,  and  chiefly  a  retired 
life,  moftty  at  Windfor-Caftle,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  -and  he 
very  much  employed  himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  chemical  and  phi- 
lofophical  experiments,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  mechanic  arts, 
for  which  he  was  very  famous.  He  is  mentioned  by  foreign  authors 
with  applaufe  for  his  (kill  in  painting;  and  is  confidered  as  the  in- 
ventor of  mezzotinto,  of  which  he  is  laid  to  have  taken  the  hint  from 
a  foldier  fcrapiog  his  rufty  fufil.  The  circumilances  are  thus  related  : 
The  prince  going  out  early  one  morning,  obferved  a  centinel  at  fome 
diftance  from  his  poll,,  very  bufy  doing  fomething  to  his  piece.  The 
prince  afked  what  he  was  about  ?  He  replied,  that  the  dew  had 
fallep  in  the  night,  had  made  his  fufil  rufty,  and  that  he  was  fcraping 
and  cleaning  it.  The  prince,  looking  at  it,  was  ftruck  with  fome- 
thing like  a  figure  eaten  into  the  barrel,  with  innumerable  little  holes 
doled  together,  like  friezed  work  on  gold  or  fiiver,  part  of  which 
the  foldier  had  fcraped  away.  From  this  trifling  incident  Prince 
Rupert  is  faid  to  have  conceived  mezzotinto.  He  concluded  that 
fome  contrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brafs  plate  with  fuch  a 
grained  ground  of  fine  pre/Ted  holes,  which  would  undoubtedly  give 
an  impreffion  all  black ;  and  that,  by  fcraping  away  proper  parts, 
the  fmooth  fuperficies  would  leave  the  red  of  the  paper  white.  Com- 
municating his  ideas  to  Wallerant  Vaillant,  a  painter  whom  he  main- 
tained, they  made  feveral  experiments,  and  at  laft  invented  a  ftcel 
roller,  cut  with  tools  to  make  teeth  like  a  file  or  rafp,  with  projecting 
.points,  which  effectually  produced  the  black  grounds >  thofe  being 
fcraped  away,  and  diminimed  at  pleaiure,  left  the  gradations  of 
light.  It  is  faid,  that  the  firft  mezzotinto  print  ever  pablifhed  was 
executed  by  his  highnefs  himfelf;  It  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  edition 
of  Evelyn's  "  Sculptura;"  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  fecond 
edition,  printed  in  1755. 

«  Prince 
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•  PrSnce  Rupert  alfo  delighted  in  making  locks  far  fire  arms,  and 
Was  the  inventor  of  a  compofition  called,  from  him,  PrincSs  Metaf9 
and  in  which  guns  werecaft.  He  communicated*  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety his  improvements  upon  gunpowder,  by  refining  the  fever al  in- 
gredients, and  making  it  more  carefully ;  by  which,  as  appeared  by 
feveral  experiments,  its  force  was  augmented,  in  companion  of  or- 
dinary powder,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  He  likewife  ac- 
quainted them  with  an  Engine  he  had  contrived  for  railing  water;  and 
fent  them  an  inftrument,  of  which  he  made  ufe,  to  call  any  platform 
into  perfpeclive,  and  for  which  they  deputed  a  feleft  committee  of 
their  members  to  return  him  their  thanks.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
a  gun  for  difcharging  feveral  bullets  with  the  utmofl  fpeed  and  fa- 
cility ;  and  was  the  author  of  fundry  other  curious  inventions.  He 
died  at  his  houfe  in  Spring-Gardens  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1682/ 

The  hiftorical  or  political  information  contained  in  thefe 
letters  is  not  very  considerable.  Fads  are  ieldom  placed 
in  a  new  light,  or  characters  illuftrated,  by  incidents  or 
anecdotes  that  are  not  recorded  in  the  general  hiltory  of  the 
age.  At  the  fame  time,  as  they  were  written  by  perfofis 
of  the  higheft  ftation,  and  who  had  themfelves  a  perfonal 
fliare  in  great  and  important  tranfaftions,  they  will  gratify- 
that  numerous  clafs  of  readers  who  are  attached  to  the  ftady 
of  biography  and  antiquities,  and  who  wifh  to  furvey  or  cri- 
ticife  the  private  and  unarledted  walks  of  majefly.  The  en- 
gravings, by  Sherwin,  which  accompany  this  work,  are 
elegant  in  a  high  degree ;  that  of  Prince  Rupert  in  parti- 
cular, which  fronts  the  title-page,  indicates  the  hand  of  a 
mafter  in  the  art. 


Art.  IV".    The  Fane  of  the  Druids ;  a  Poem.    4*0.  2s.  64, 
ftitched.    Murray.    London,  1787. 

*-pHE  fubjefl  and  plan  of  this  poem  were-fuggefted  to  the; 
-*-  author  by  his  having  feen  a  fmall  druidica!  fane.  This 
monument  of  remote  antiquity  brought  to  his  view  a  race 
of  men  whoft  manners  and  rites  are  interfiling  to  cjurioiity, 
and  pleafing  to  the  imagination.  As  the  druids  committed 
none  of  their  inttitutions  01  difcoveries  to  written  records, 
and  as  the  ancient  hiftorians  who  make  mention  of  them 
were  not  initiated  in  their  myfteries  and  fecrets,  the  hiftory 
of  druidifm  is  involved  in  impenetrable  darknefs.  By 
comparing  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjecY,  and 
feleaing  what  is  mult  probable  in  their  defcriptions,  our 
author  has  reared  the  fabric-  of  this  elegant  poem.  It  be- 
gins with  a  defcription  of  the  manners  and  habitations  of  the 

firft 
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firft  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  ;  the  face  of  the  country  J 
the  manfion  of  the  druid,  and  an  account  of  his  perfonj 
drefs,  and  character.  Our  author  next  defcribes  an  aftem-p 
bly  of  the  druidical  order  {  the  building  and  corifecration  $>i 
the  fane  ;  the  ceremony  of  lopping  the  mifletoej  the  office 
of  the  chief  druid  ;  the  office  of  the  bards ;  and  the  fubjeft 
6i  their  fongs. 

The  following  account  of  the  tenets  and  aftrbriorhic&l  dif^ 
coveries  of  the  driiids  is  very  poetical  and  pleafing  : 

*  But  chief  when  fllent  night  a/Fumes  Her  reign, 
When  (tars  unnumberM  gild  th' ethereal  plain, j 
In  concourfe  here,  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes, 
Thy  fons,  great  Nature,  fat,  and  mark'd  the  ikies ! 
UnfkiU'id  in  modern  arts  or  claflic  lore; 
On  philofophic  wings  untaught  to  foar, 
They  talk'd  of  other  worlds,  that,  as  they  roll; 
1  All  move  inform'd  by  one  injpiring  foul.      , 

Heav'n  was  their  glorious  th£m3 ;  nor  foill'd  to  trad 
With  telefcopic  aids  th*  extent  of  (pace, 
They  view'd  through  tubes  of  fimjpler  frame,  difplay'd 
The  lunar  mountains,  and  the  lunar  (hade. 
The  vale  they  faw,  the  long-extended  plain, 
And  ifles,  like  clouds,  amid  th'  inverting  main ; 
Her  oceans  pour'd  abroad  by  Heaven's  command* 
And  orb  that  fpeaks  the  Maker's  forming  hand; 

«  No  written  monuments,  ordain'd  to  laft. 
To  future  ages,  and  record  the  paft, 
The  druid  chiefs  preferv'd ;  but  to  the  found 
Of  harps,  the  nobleft  youths  aflembling  round, 
Learnt  of  their  myftic  lore ;  in  drains  that  pleafe* 
With  warmth  imparted,  and  retain'd  with  eafe. 
Of  fpirits  they  fung,  that,  when  the  mortal  frame 
Diffolves,  in  darknefs  fink,  or  mount  in  flame ; 
That,  loft  in  brutal  forms,  fupinely  lie, 
Or  foar  on  rapid  pinions  to  the  iky* 
Whofe  voice  affrights,  in  founds  difcordant  born, 
Or  warbles  in  the  throat  that  hails  the  morn. 
They  (how'd  the  tyrant  prince,  whofe  barb'rous  hand 
And  iron  fceptre  aw'd  and  crufti'd  the  la,nd  j 
A  ftern  oppreffor,  bent  to  fcourge,  not  heal; 
The  foe,  not  guardian,  of  the  public  weal. 
To  fight  reftor'd  in  fome  unfeemly  form* 
The  bear  low-growling,  or  the  crawling  wonri: 
There>  on  the  wafte,  a  folitary  lord  j 
Here,  on  the  dunghill' s  loathfome  mafs  abhorr'd; 
The  rageful  foul,  in  yelling  wolves  they  found  j 
The  proud,  in  reptiles  grov'ling  on  the  ground  t 
Pale  envy  croaking  in  the  obfcerier  toad, 
Aad  guile,  the  ferpent,  in  her  loath'd  abodd. 

«  Guilt 
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*  Guilt  thus  they  puninVd  .---while  the  purer  mind 
They  taught,  to  forms  of  fpotlefs  hue  confign'd, 
Frifk'd  in  the  lamb,  or  'mid  the  facred  grove 
Uninjur'd,  wantonM  in  the-fpor'tful  dove ; 

Till  the  freed  thought  a  happier  feat  pofTefs'd, 
And  man's  fair  form  receiv'd  the  welcome  gueft. 

*  Oft  in  the  fhrine,  with  facred  raptures  fir'd, 
They  touch'd  a  nobler  theme,  as  heav'n  infpir'd. 
Of  earth's  wide  field  they  fpoke,  a  glorious  frame, 
Once  whelm'd  in  floods,  but  doom'd  at  lad  to  flame. 
As  through  the  mift  that  wraps  the  mountain's  height* 
Dim  (lands  the  fummit,  half  difclos'd  to  fight ; 

The  woods  that  clothe  his  mighty  fides  appear 

Like  flitting  clouds,  that  fhade  th'  autumnal  fphere  t 

Such  was  th'  eventful  fcene  before  them  brought, 

Thus  opening,  ftruck  the  feer's  prophetic  thought. 

Of  central  fires  they  taught,  or  folar  rays  ,    , 

By  Heav'n  ordain'd  to  fpread  the  gen'ral  blaze ;  ' 

1  Of  melting  elements  that  all  confpire, 

When  nature  finks,  to  light  the  funeral  pyre ; 

When  hills,  woods,  oceans,  doom'd  one  fate  to  fHare,       . 

Jn  fmoke,  and  fpiry  flames,  afcend  on  air. 

«  But,  rifing  beauteous  from  a  world  overthrown, 

They  fhow'd  a  purer  orb,  a  blifsful  zone : 
^  Thrice  happy  manfions,  for  the  jufl  prepaid, 

And  climes,  where  virtue  meets  her  great  reward  f . 

Of  thefe  they  fung ;  while  round  th'  attendant  train; 

All  warm'd  to  tranfport,  caught  th1  informing  ilrain ; 

And  cheer'd  with  hope  to  join  the  god-like  few 
V  In  fairer  regions,  held  the  prize  in  view.' 

The  ftory  of  Edgar  and  Florella,  towards  the  coricluflod* 
is  well  imagined,  and  lhews  that  the  author  is  equally  happy 
in  narration  as  in  defcription.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
tale  acquire  a  dignity  from  their  being  the  anceftors  of  Fin- 
gal  and  Offian.  After  a  comparifon  between  the  manners 
of  paft  times  and  thofe  of  the  prefent,  the  poem  concludes 
with  a  panegyric  on  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  which  has 
much  poetical  merit. 

'  Ah  I  in  the  depth  of  Tahaiteean  groves, 
She  dwells  with  fwains  that  gain  unenvied  loves ! 
Far  on  the  bofom  of  the  temperate  main, 
O'er  ifles  remote  extends  her  peaceful  reign ; 
There  oft  the  power  with  pleas'd  attention  (lands, 
And,  fmiling,  eyes  the  work  of  fimple  hands. 
Thefe  from  the  graft  the  finer  threads  prepare, 
To  weave  their  web,  and  thofe,  the  mining  hair: 
Some  with  bright  plumes  their  growing  work  infold, 
A  velvet  mantle  fring'd  with  flowering  gold. 
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She  fees  the  maid  her  jetty  locks  adorn 
With  beads;  that  fparkle  to  the  rays  of  morn; 
Or  joins  in  focial  ifles  the  mirthful  band, 
Or  leads  the  dance  on  Monootopa's  ftrand. 
There  fits  the  power,  from  bufier  fcenes  conveyed, 
There  walks  with  nature  o'er  th*  unbounded  (hade ; 
There  footh'd  to  reft,  and  pleas'd  with  artlefs  drains, 
Rt  (tares  a  golden  age  on  Indian  plains. 

The  fubjedt  of  this  poem  contains  that  mixture  of  the 
wild  and  the  wonderful  which  is  fo  much  adapted  to  ftrike 
the  imagination ;  the  ftyle  is  fimple  and  elegant ;  and  the 
verification  flowing  and  harmonious  in  a  very  uncommon 
degree.  In  the  notes  the  author  explains  the  chief  tenets  of 
the  druids  from  ancient  authors,  and  difcovers  mugh  learn- 
ing and  erudition. 


Art.  V.  The  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk:  comprizing  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Landed  Ejlates>  and  the  pre/ent  Prafiice  of 
Husbandry  in  that  County.  By  Mr.  Marfhall,  Author  of 
Minutes  of  Agriculture ,  tic.  Rejident  upivards  of  Two  Tears 
in  Norfolk.    2  vols.  8vo,  12s,  boards.    Cadell,    London, 

1787. 

* 

BEFORE  the  commencement  of  our  Review  Mr.  Mar- 
lhall  wrote  a. book,  entitled,  Minutes  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  very  favourably  received  by  the  public ;  nor  will 
the  volume  before  us  detract  from  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired.  The  plan  of  the  preferit  work  is  entirely  original, 
and  will  be  beft  under ilood  trom  the  author's  own  words  ir> 
his  introductory  addrefs. 

Having  enumerated  the  benefits  that  would  refult  from 
individuals  taking  exaft  minutes  of  their  own  practice  in 
'agriculture,  he  thus  proceeds  :         • 

•  His  (the  author's)  prefent  plan  is,  to  extend  his  obfervations  to 
the  practice  of  others,  more  efpecially  as  it  appertains  to  ihe  breeding, 
reanng,  and  fattening  of  cattle ;  to  the  dairy  management  j  to  the 
management  of  flieep  ;  to  the  draining  and  watering  of  meadows  ; 
and  to  the  grafs  land,  or  by-management  in  general.  After  he  is  be- 
come proficient  in  thefe  departments,  his  intentions  are  to  extend  his 
survey  of  provincial  ac RICULTU& e  to  the  arable,  or  plough 
management. 

'  His  intended  mode  of  obfervation  is  this :  Having  pitched  upon 
the  branch  of  management  to  be  ftndied,  and  the  diftrid  which  ex- 
cels in  the  practice  of  that  particular  branch,  he  propofes  to  fix  his 
place  of  re  fide  nee,  during  twelve  months,  in  a  farm-houfe;  if 
pofiible,  in  the  fcoufe  of  the  belt  informed  farmer  in  the  drftrilfe 

• .    .  -  .  pitched 
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pitched  upon ;  and  tjiere,  with  daily  attention,  minutely  obferve  and 
regifter  the  living  practice  which  furfounds  him  j  not  the  practice  of 
theoretical,  but  of  profeffional  farmers ;  or  rather  the  provincial  prac- 
tice of  the  diftrict,  county,  or  country  obferved ;  neverthelels,  at- 
tending to  improvements  and  excellencies,  by  whomfoever  prac- 
tiled. 

'  Nor  is  this  plan  confined  merely  to  obfervation ;  he  means  to  ac- 
quire, by  felf- practice,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  manual 
operaTions  incident  to  the  department  of  hufbandry  which  is 
the  immediate  object  of  his  ftudy;  as  alfo  to  collect  fuch  imple- 
ments and  utensils  as  may  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  federally  intended  j  not  fketches  nor  models, 
but  the  inftruments  themfelves,  which  he  has  feen  in  common  ufe  ; 
and  of  whofe  ufes  he  has  acquired,,  by  manual  practice,  an  adequate 
knowledge. 

'  In  order  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  every  advantage  which  may  for- 
ward his  general  defign,  his  further  intentions  are  to  employ  his  lei- 
fure  in  taking  a  complete  review  op  written  agriculture, 
from  Fitzherbert  in  1534  to' the  prefent  time ;  (excepting  the  works 
of  fuch  authors  as  may  be  living  at  the  time  of  clofing  the  review) 
and,  after  this  judgment  has  been  matured  by  a  furvey  of  provincial 
practice,  to  comprefs  into  as  riarrow  a  compafs  as  may  be  the  ufeful 
information  relative  to  Britifh  agriculture,  which  has  been  already  re- 
corded, whether  it  appears  in  incidents  and  experiments  fufficiently 
authenticated,  or  in  hints  which  may  furnifh  fubjects  for  future  expe- 
riments. 

'  Briefly,  his  plan  is,  reciprocally  to  receive  and  to  offer  inform- 
ation ;  to  communicate  provincial  practice  to  the  public  at  large ;  to 
collect  and  comprefs  the  ufeful  information  which  is  at  prefent  feat* 
tefed  in  almoft  numberlefs  volumes  $  and  to  reduce,  thefe  joint  accumu- 
lations of  agricultural  knowledge  to  fyftematic  fcience ;  confequently 
to  offer  to  the  prefent  and  fucceeding  generations  a  comprehenfive 
system  of  English' agriculture,  as  it  now  ft  and  s ;  and  to 
raife  it  on  a  bafis  io  ample  and  fcientific,  as  that  future  acqui&tions 
may  be  added  to  it  from  time  to  time.' 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  that  this  ingenious 
author  chalked  out  for  himfelf;  and,  though  circumiiances 
have  not  permitted  him  to  carry  it  exaftly  into  execution 
according  to  the  precife  mode  here  prefcribed,  yet  the  pre- 
fent work  exhibits  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  Norfolk,  as 
the  knowledge  of  it  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Marshall,  by 
a  mode,  in  every  thing  that  is  ejjential,  the  fame  with  the 
plan  above  delineated ;  and  is,  therefore,  well  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  , 

Mr.  Marshall  very  properly  accompanies  his  account  of 
this  diftrift  .with  a  map,  and  begins  with  a  general  defcrip* 
tion  of  the  country.  The  climate,  we  are  told,  is  cooler 
than  we  fhould  naturally  expect,  when  compared  with  other 
places  in  the  fame  latitude.    The  furface,  "  though  dry,  is 
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in  almoft  uniform  flat ;'  the  rivers  few,  but  the  rivulets 
very  numerous ;  roads  "  unpardonably  bad ;"  enclofures, 
u  in  general,  fmall,  and  the  hedges  high  and  full  of  trees." 
€t  The  characteristic  of  farms  in  this  diftri'61  is,  in- 
**  variably,  arable  upland,  with;  generally,  a  fmall 
*'  proportion  of  moory  grafs-land,  called  meadow/' — t€  But* 
"  viewing  the  diftrift  at  large,  the  grafs-land  bears  fuch  a 
«  fmall  proportion  to  the  arable,  that  its  leading  ch^ra&er- 
"  iftic  is  that  of  an  arable  county" — principally  inclofed. 
The  foil  is  every  where  a  fandy  loam,  though  of  very  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  fertility.  The  manure  of  the  moft  general 
utility  in  that  county,  independent  of  farm-yard  dung,  com- 
mon every  where,  is  marle,  (which  Mr.  Marftiall  accu- 
rately analyfes,  and  particularly  defcribes  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying it).  The  farmers  are  reprefented  as  a  plain,  induf- 
trious,  aftive  fet  of  people  ;  the  fervants  and  labourers  un- 
commonly alert ;  the  breed  of  horfes  fmall,  hardy,  and  in- 
defatigable ;  implements  few,  and  of  fimple  conftru&ion ; 
length  of  leafes  from  14  to  21  years ;  buildings,  in  general, 
large  and  convenient,  efpecially  barns;  fences  ditch  and 
hedge,  the  hedges  well  kept. 

'  The  principal  objects  of  the  Eaft  Norfolk  hufbandry,'  we  are 
further  told,  'are 

Bullocks, 
,  Barley, 

Wheat; 
the  other  productions  of  the  diftricl  being,  in  a  great  meafure,  fub- 
ordinate  to  thefe  three  ;  from  which  chiefly  the  farmer  expects  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  fupport  his  family. 

'  The  bullocks  are  fattened  chiefly  on 

Turnips, 
and  fometimes  iinifhed  with 

Rye  Grass  and  Clover; 
which  laft  are  alfo  raifed  for  horfes,  ftore  catde,  and  the  dairy. 

Oats 

too  are  failed,  in  fmall  quantities,  for  horfe-corn  ;  and 

Buck,  (polyconum  fagcfyrutn,  oxhrank) 
in  great  abundance,  for  pigr  and  poultry.    Some  few 

Peas 
are^alfo  grown  for  fwine  (or  are  bought  up  by  millers  to  improve  the 
colour  of  their  wheat  flour— [we  greatly*  doubt  this  facl;  has  Mr 4 
Marfhall  invcftigated  it  with  attentiqn  ?J  and  fome,  buttery  few, 

Vetches, 
for  foiling  borffi. 

.    Weld, 
iiEMP,  (in  very  fmall  quantities) 

Hop*, 
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Hops,  and 

Coleseed,  (the  laft  more  particularly  in  Flegg) 
'are  occafionally  raifed,  bat  in  inconfiderable  quantities. 

Sheep 
can  fcarcely  be  enumerated  among  the  objects  of  the  Eaft  Norfolk 
hufbandry;  and  • 

'  Cows 
are  kept  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  breeding,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
family. 

Swine  and 

Poultry 
are  well  attended  to  ;  and,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  diftritt,  are 
carried  in  great  quantities  to  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  markets. 

Rabbits, 
though  fome  few  warrens  occur  in  Eaft  Norfolk,  are  not  a  ftaple  pro* 
duclion.' 

On  the  important  head  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  we  are 
'  told  that  the  following  fucceflion  is  that  which  is  moil  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  this  diftridt : 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Turnips, 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Rye-grafs,   broken  up  about  Mid- 
fummer,  and  fallowed  for  wheat  in  rotation. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  follow  this  attentive  ob- 
ferver  in  his  remarks  on  the  mode  of  performing  the  diffe- 
.  rent  operations  of  agriculture  praclifed  in  thisdiftrid,  which 
he  describes  with  a  minute  diftindnefs  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interefting  to  the  practical  farmer  in  other  diftri&s  ; 
as  the  Norfolk  hufbandmen,  in  fome  of  thefe.  operations, 
particularly  plowing,  have  acquired  an  uncommon  degree 
of  expertnefs.  For  the  lame  reafon  we  muft  omit  his  im- 
portant obfervation*  on  the  Norfolk  method  of  cultivating 
wheat,  turnips,  and  barley,  the  peculiar  objects  of  their 
moft  fedulous  exertions.  Nor  muft  we  flop  to  detail  the 
particulars  that  occur  refpefting  the  rearing  and  fattening 
0i  bullocks,  in  which  the  Norfolk  hulbandmen  peculiarly 
excel.  For  thefe,  and  a  number  of  other  important  par* 
ticulars,  we  mult  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  work  itfelf, 
which  he  will  find  highly  deferving  his  careful  attention. 

We  fhall  beg  leave,  however,  to  mention  a  few  particulars 
pf  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  that  occur  in  thefe  volumes,  and 
which  will  appear  new  and  interefting  to  philofophic  in- 
quirers. 

D  d  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Marshall  obferves,  Vol.  I9  p.  202,  that  fome  years  ago 
a  particular  kind  of  wheat,  reiembtirig  the  "  Kentifh  white 
cofh,"  was  introduced  into  Norfolk,  where  red  wheat  is  in 
general  cultivated ;  and  thus  proceeds : 

*  A  remarkable  circumfhnce  is  faid  to  take  place  refpeding  this 
fpecies  of  wheat, '  when  fown  repeatedly  in  Norfolk.  Though  the 
"  co(h"  be  perfe&ly  <wbite  on  its  introduction,  and  though  it  be  ftu- 
.  dioufly  kept  Separate  from  the  red  cofh,  yet,  by  bejng  repeatedly 
{own,  year  after  year,  it  lofes  the  fairnefs  of  its  hulks,  which  firft  be- 
come pied,  and  at  length  change  entirely  to  a  clear  red,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  old  Norfolk  flock.  I  have  feen  them  in  their  pied  ftate, 
and  have  been  allured,  by  men  of  obfervation,  that  they  acquire  this 
Bate  though  kept  perfectly  feparate  from  the  red-corn  variety.  If 
this  be  really  a  fact,  it  is  a  linking  evidence  of  the  power  of  foils 
and  fituations  in  eftablifhing  what  the  botanifts  call  varieties  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.* 

That  the  fa  ft  is  as  here  ftated  we  have  not  a  doubt,  hav- 
ing ourfelves  bad  frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  fafls 
of  a  fimilar  nature ;  but  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  is  any 
evidence  that  foil  or  fituation  have  any  power  in  producing 
varieties  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  are  rather  difpofed 
to  think  it  is  one  other  proof,  added  to  the  many  fails  well 
known  before,  of  the  farina  of  one  variety  of  plants  im- 
pregnating another  fo  as  to  produce  a  mongrel  breed,  as 
among  animals ;  which,  by  being  fucceflively  debafed  by 
Succeeding  impregnations,  at  length  becomes  io  like  the  ori- 
ginal flock  of  the  country,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifliable 
from  it. 

We  have  often  heard  of  fheep  being  turned  among  tur- 
nips to  eat  up  the  wild  charlock,  which  they  devour  in  pre- 
ference to  the  turnip.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  known, 
as  Mr.  Mar/hall  allures  us,  that,  where  wheat  abounds  with 
red  poppies,  they  may  be  taken  put  with  little  damage  to 
the  crop,  merely  by  turning  fwine  into  the  field,  who  will 
eat  out  this  troublefome  weed  with  little  or  no  damage  to  the 
.crop.     P.  226. 

Mr.  Marftiall  computes,  p.  177,  that  Norfolk  produces  an- 
nually "  one  hundred  thouiana  acres  of  wheat,  two  hundred 
«  thoufand  acres  of  barley,  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of 
f«  clover,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of 

turnips."  From  this  data  it  would  be  pretty  eafy  to  com- 
pute the  number  of  people  that  could  be  maintained  by  the 
produce  of  this  county. 

:  Mr.  Marfhall  had  been  repeatedly  informed  of  the  bane- 
ful effefts  produced  on  a  crop  of  wheat  from  the  rrialignant 
influence  of  the  berbery  plant.    To  afcertain  the  truth  of 

this 
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this  opinion,  he  caufed  a  plant  of  berbery  to  be  put  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  of  wheat  in  the  month  of  February. 

*  I  neglected/  fays  he,  Vol.  II.  p.  359,  *  to  make  any  obfervation 
upon  it  until  a  little  time  before  harveft,  when  a  neighbour  (Mr. 
John  Baker,  of  South-Reps),  came  to  tell  me  of  the  effect  it  had 
produced. 

'  The  wheat  was  then  changing,  and  the  red  of  the  piece  (about 
twenty  acres)  had  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  whitenefs  (white 
wheat) ;  while  about  the  berbery- bulh  there  appeared  a  long,  but 
fomewhat  oval-fhaped  flripe,  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  obvious  to  a  per- 
fon  riding  on  the  road  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

'  The  part  affected  refembled  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  bum  itfelf 
reprefenting  the  nucleus ;  on  the  one  4ide  of  which  the  fenfible  ef- 
fects reached  about  twelve  yards,  but  on  the  other  not  more  than  two 
yards,  the  tail  pointing  towards  the  fouth-weft ;  fo  that  probably  the 
effect  took  place  during  a  north-eaft  wind., 

4  4t  harveft  the  ears  near  the  bu(h  flood  erect,  handling  foft  and 
chaffy;  the  grains  (lender,  fhrivelled,  and  light.  As  the  diftance 
from  the  bufh  increafed,  the  effect  Was  lefs  difcernible,  until  it  vanifhed 
imperceptibly.' 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  facts  we  have  met  with 
in  the  hifto.ry  of  vegetation,  and  well  deferves  the  attention 
of  the  philosophical  inveftigator  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. .      „. 

The  work  every  .where  abounds  with  flirewd  remarks  and 
pertinent  obfervations ;  we  have  no  hefitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  our  readers  as  a  performance  of  great  me- 
rit ;  and  we  hope  tjie  author  will  meet  with  encouragement 
to  induce  him  to  proceed  in  the  arduous  walk  he  has  chalked 
out  for  himielf.  *  N, 


Art.  VI. ,  A  new  literal  Tran/lation,  from  the  Original,  of 
the  Apojlle  PauVs  Fir  ft  and  Second  Epi flies  to  the  TheJJalonians. 
With  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  James  Macknighty  £>.  Z>. 
one  of  the  Minijiers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Author  of  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gofpels,  l£c.  410.  5s.  boards.  .Printed  for  the  Au- 
thor.    Robinfons.    London,  1787, 

< 

nrHEOLOGlCAL  refearch,  and  biblical  knowledge,  have 
+  made  wonderful  progrefs  of  late  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation  the  fcriptures  were  tranflated  into  the 
vernacular  languages  of  Europe,  but  their  meaning  was  fet- 
tered and  circumicribed  by  the  narrow  theology  of  the 
times;  and  though  the  laity  had  the  infpired  volumes  be- 
fore them,  and  tranflated  into  their  own  tongue,  they  were 
to  receive  the  interpretation  of  them  implicitly  from  the 
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prieft.  As  the  terror  of  popery  ftill  prevailed,  and  as  the  , 
doftrines  of  Calvin  were  eftablifhed  in  all  the  reformed 
churches,  we  mark  many  jtafTages,  efpecially  in  the  New 
Teftament,  where  the  translators  depart  from  the  meaning 
of  the  original,  to  aim  a  thruft  at  the  whore  of  Babylon,  or 
give  an  additional  fupport  to  Calvinifm^  The  want  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  too  with  the  niceties  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages,  ignorance  of  the  many  allufions  to 
cuftoms  which  prevailed  in  Jewilh  and  Gentile  antiquity,  tor 

f  ether  with  that  negligence  and  inattention,  ever  incident  tp 
.  uman  nature,  have  led  the  tranflators  int6  many  errors  and 
inaccuracies;  which,  though  they  do  not  affeft  thef  funda-r 
mentals  of  religion,  conceal  fome'of  its  fecrpt  beauties,  de- 
traft  from  the  fcprrefpondence  of  its  parts,  and  diminifh  the 

'  luftre  of  the  whole.  Hence  many  ingenious  and  learned 
men  of  the  preftnt  age,  whofe  praife  is  in  all  the  churches, 
have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  veil  which  modern  trans- 
lation has  thrown  on  the  fcriptures,  and  to  reftore  the  fa- 
cred  volumes  to  their  original  fimplicity  and  beauty.  The 
tifhop  of  London's  tranflation  of  Ifaiah  has  added  new  2tf- 
traftions  to  the  fublimeft  podt  of  antiquity;  the  new  ver- 
iions  of  the  3ong#  of  Solomon  and  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah, have  rendered  their  meaning  more  obvious,  and  their 

..  beauties  more  finking ;  the  late  Bifhop  Pierce  illuftrated,  in 
like  mariner,  the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  is 
with  pleafure  we  inform  the  public  that  Principal  Campbell, 
of  Aberdeen,  is  preparing  a  new  tranflation  of  the  gofpels, 
with  notes  and  annotations. 

'  Dr. James  Macknight,  author  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gof- 
pels,  &c.  having  finiflied  a  tranflation  of  all  the  apoftolical 
epiftles,  with  a  commentary  and  notes,  fubmits  to  the  pub- 
lic a  translation  of  St.  Paul's  two  epiftles  to  the  Theflalonians, 
as  a  Specimen  of  the  work.  He  has  endeavoured  jp  make 
his  verfion  an  exafiE  image  of  the  original,  by  giving  the  li- 
teral meaning  of  the  Greek  text  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of 
the  Englifli  language  would  allow,  without  bending  it  in  the 
lead  to  favour  or  oppofe  the  tenets  of  particular  lefts,  into 
which  the  Chriftian  world  is  divided.  Oppofite  to  the  tranf- 
lation there  is' placed  a  commentary,  or  explication,  of  the 
facred  texj,  in  which  the  words  of  the  tranflation  are  in- 
ferted,  for  the  moft  part,  without  any  alteration,  becaufe 
they  exprefs  the  mekning  of  the  infpired  writers  with  more 
^recifidn  and  energy  than  any  modern  phrafes  that  can  be^ 
fbbftituted  in  their  ftead.  Under  the  tranflation  and  com- 
mentary notes  are  placed,  in  which  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms alluded  to  by  the  facred  writers  are  explained,  th$ 

beauties 
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beauties  of  particular  paffages  illuftrated,  and  various  re* 
flections  fuggefted  for  directing  the  practice  of  thofe  who 
defire  to  profit  by  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures.  -  To  thefe 
Dr.  Macknight  has  added  four  eflays  on  theological  fubjects, 
which  throw  nxuch  light  on  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  The 
firft  is  on  the  commiffion  given  by  Chrift  to  his  ^ipoftles ; 
and  on  the  nature  and  authority  of  their  writings.  The  fe- 
cond  is  on  the  ufes  which  the  churches  were  to  make  of  the 
inlpired  epiftles ;  and  the  method  by  which  thefe  writings 
were  publifhed  and  preferved.  The  third  treats  of  the 
apoftle  Paul's  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing.  It  is'  well 
known  that  the  apoftle  has  not  followed  exactly  the  rules  of 
the  Grecian  eloquence,  and  does  not  write  in  the  manner  of 
Plato,  Demofthenes,  or  even  liberates.  But,  though  in  the 
compofition  and  ftyle  of  his  difcourfes  he  has  commonly 
avoided  the  fliewy  embellishments,  and  even  fome  of  the 
folid  ornaments  of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  he  has  made  fuf- 
ficient  amends  for  thefe  defects  by  the  excellence  of  his  fen- 
timents,  the  propriety  of  his  method,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  has  expreffed  himfelf  on  every  fubject. 

«  The  tranfeendent  excellence,'  fays  our  author,  #  of  the  apoftle 
Paul's  fenriments,  it  is  prefumed,  no  reader  of  true  judgment  will 
difpute.  But  the  method  and  connexion  of  his  writings  fome,  per- 
haps, may  call  in  queftion ;  becaufe,  as  I  juft  now  obferved,  he  hath 
pot  adopted  the  arts  of  compofition  ufed  by  the  elegant  Greeks. 
.  But,  to  remove  this  obje&ion,  and  to  illuftrate,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
apofbVs  method,  I  obferve,  that,  in  his  doctrinal  epiftles  efpecially, 
he  always  treats  of  fome  important  article  of  faith  ;  which,  though 
not  formally  propofed,  is  conftanrly  in  his  view,  and  is  handled  ac- 
cording to  a  preconceived  plan,  in  which  his  arguments,  illuftra- 
rions,  and  conclufions,  are  all  properly  arranged.  This  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  eafily  perceive,  if,  in  ftudying  any  particular  epiftle, 
he  keeps- the  fubject  of  it  in  his  eye  throughout.  For  thus  he  will  be 
fenfible  that  the  things  written  are  all  connected  with  the  fubjecl  jn 
hand,  either  as  proofs  of  what  immediately  goes  before,  or  as.illqk 
trations  of  fome  proportion  more  remote,  or  as  inferences  from  pre- 
mifes  fomciimes  exprelfed,  and  io  me  times  implied,  or  as  anfwers  to 
pbje&ions,  which,  in  certain  cafes,  are  not  ft  a  ted,  perhaps  becaufe 
the  perfons  addrefied  had  often  heard  them  propofed.  Nay,  he  will 
find  that,  on  fome  occafions,  the  apoftle  adapts  his  reafoning  to  the 
thoughts  which  he  knew  would,  at  that  in  ft  ant,  arife  in  the  mind  of 
his  readers,  and  to  the  anfwers  which  he  forefaw  they  would  make  to 
his  queftions ;  though  thefe  anfwers  are  not  expreiled.  In  fhort,  on 
a  juit  view  of  Paul's  epiftles,  it  will  be  found  that  all  his  arguments 
are  in  point;  that  whatever  incidental  matter  is  introduced,  contri- 
butes to  the  iliuftratipn  of  the  principal  fubject:  that  his  conclu- 
fions are  all  well  founded;  and  that  the  whole  is  properly  ar- 
ranged.'       v  ■        *     .     . 

•  Yet 
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■  Yet,  after  all  1  have  faidin  vindication  of  the  apoftle,  for  having 
neglected  in  his  epiftles  the  fo-much-admired  formality  of  the  Grecian 
eloquence,  1  mould  not  think  J  had  done  him  juftice  on  this  head,  if  I 
did  not  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  his  writ- 
ings.    None  of  them  are  treatifes :  they  are  all  Utters  to  particular 
churches,  or  perfons ;  fomc  of  them  written  in  anfwer  to  letters  which 
%t  had  received.     Now,  how  effential  foever  a  declared  method  and 
order  in  the  difpofition  of  the  arguments,  and  a  vifible  connexion  of 
•he  parts  of  the  difcourfe,  may  be  in  a  regular  treatiie,  .theie,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  are  by  no  means  neceffary  in.epiftolary 
compositions ;  rather,  in  that  kind  of  writing,  if  there  is  order  and 
connexion,    to  conceal  it  is  efleemed  a  perfection.     Befides,  Utters 
differ  from  every  other  fpecies  of  writing  in  this  refpeft,  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  addrefled,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars alluded  to  in  them,  the  writer  never  thinks  of  entering  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  characters,  the  circumftances,  ard  the  opinions, 
of  the  perfons  concerning  whom,  or  to  whom,  he  writes.     Yet  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  things  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  render  letters  in- 
telligible to  Grangers.     Hence,    as  Lord   Shafteiburv,   fgeaking  of 
letter  writing,  juftly  obferves,  Mifcell.  i.  c   3.  «'  They  *ho  read  an  » 
epillle  or  fatire  of  Horace,  in  fomewhat  better  than  a  mere  fcholaflic 
rehih,  will  comprehend,  that  the  concealment  of  order  and  method,  in 
-  this  manner  of  writing,  makes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  work.     They 
will  own,  that,  unlefs  a  reader  be  in  fome  meafure  epprifed  of  the  cha- 
racters of  an  Auguftus,  a  Mecsenas,  a  Florus,  and  a  Trebatius,  there 
will  be  little  relifh  in  thofe  fatires,  addreffed  in  particular  to  the  cour- 
tiers, minifters,  and  great  men  of  the  times."    If  thefe  observations 
are  juft,  it  is  no  blcmifh,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  the  apoftle's  letters, 
that  his  method  is  concealed.     Neither  ought  they  to  be  found  fault 
with  for  their  ebfeurity;  feeing,  in  many  inftances,  it  is  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  characters  of  the  perfons  he  mentions,  and  of  the 
facts  and  circumftances  to  which  he  alludes.     At  the  fame  time,  his 
epiftles  are  not  mo:e  irregular,  or  more  obfeure,  at  leaft  in  their  mat- 
ter, than  many  of  the  epiftles  and  iatires  of  Horace.     So  that  the  af- 
fiftance  of  commentators  is  not  more  needed  for  interpreting  the  writ- 
ings of  the  infpired  apoftle,  than  for  understanding  the  compofitions  of 
the  elegant  Latin  poet. 

*  Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  method  and  connexion  of  the 
apoftle  Paul's  epiftles,  it  remains,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  I  (peak 
concerning  his  JlyU.  And  here  I  obferve,'  in  general,  that  it  is  con- 
ciie  and  unadorned  :  yet,  if  1  judge  rightly,  its  concifeneis  adds  to  its 
energy,  and  even  to  its  beauty.  For,  inftead  of  multiplying  iynoni- 
mous  terms,  unmeaning  epithets,  and  jarring  metaphors,  whereby 
ftyle  becomts  turgid  and  empty,  the  apoftle  fcarcely  ever  admits  any 
thing  fuperfluous.  His  words,  for  the  moft  part,  are  well  chofen  ; 
many  or  them  are  emjrhatkal,  and  properly  placed  in  the  fentence,  as 
by  a  matter's  hand ;  fome  of  them  are  new,  and  many  of  them  are 
admirably  compounded  ;  fo  that  they  add  both  to  the  found  and  to  the 
fenle  of  the  Sentence.  His  epithets  commonly  mark  the  principal 
quality  or  circumftance  of  the  idea  to  which  they  are  adje&ed  5  and 
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his  expreffions,  in  fome  instances,  are  fo  delicately  turned,  as  to  fug- 
ged fentiments  which  are  not  directly  marked  by  the  words;  whereby 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  reader  .to  exercife  his  own  ingenuity 
in  discovering  that  more  is  meant  than  meets  his  ear.     In  fhort,  there 
are,  in  the  apoltle's  concife  language, ,  virtues  which  make  amends  for 
the  want  of  the  vivid  colouring,  the  flowing  copioufneis,  and  the  va- 
ried cadences  of  the  Grecian  eloquence.    Even  thofe  Oriental  forms 
of  fpeech  ufed  by  the  apoftle,  which  have  been  blamed  by  one  or 
two  of  the  fathers,  who  were  not  /killed  in  the  Hebrew,  though  ac- 
companied with  fome  obfcurity  at  firft  view,  when  underftood,  add  to 
.  the  pleafure  of  the  reader,  by  their  energ^,  and  by  the  variety  which 
they  occafion  in  the  ftyle.    The  change  too  of  'the  per/on,  and  the 
fodden  tranfition  from  the  one  number  to  the  other,  often  found  in  Paul's 
writings,   though  violations  of  the  rules   of  grammar  loudly  con- 
demned by  the  lefler  critics,  are  real  beauties/  as  they  render  difcourfe 
more  lively;  on  which  account thefe  irregularities  have  been  admitted, 
even  By  the  belt  authors.     And  with  refpedl  to  the  few  uncommon 
words  and  phrafes,  to  which  the  appellations  of  barbarifms  and  fole- 
cifms  have  been  given,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  the  bell  Greek 
authors  have  ufed  the  very  fame  words  and  phrafes ;  which,  if  they  are 
not  commended  as  diversifications  of  the  ftyle,  muft  at  lead  be  excuied 
as  inaccuracies  flowing   from  the  vivacity  of  thefe  juftly  admired 
writers,  or  from  their  attention  to  matters  of  greater  moment*    How. 
ever,  as  Longinus  hath  long  ago  acknowledged  (c.  30),  one  of  the 
beautiful  paiTages  and  fublixne  thoughts  found  in  the  works  of  thefe 
great  mailers,  is  fufficient  to  atone  for  all  their  faults. 

*  But  if  the  ableft  critics  judge  in  this  favourable  manner  of  the  ce» 
lebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  their  many  excellencies, 
furely  the  fame  indulgence  cannot  be  denied  to  the  apoftle  Paul,  whofe 
merit  as  a  writer,  in  many  refpe&s,  is  not  inferior  to  theirs.  For  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  in  elegance,  variety,  and  ftrength  of  ex- 
preffion,  and  even  in  fublimity  of  thought,  many  of  his  paflages  will 
bear  to  be  fetjn  competition  with  the  mod  admired  of  theirs,  and  will 
fuffer  nothing  by  the  comparifon.  The  truth  is,  where  the  apoftle's 
fubjecl  leads  him  to  it,  he  not  only  exprefTes  himfelf  with  delicacy 
and  energy,  but  often  rifes  to  the  true  fublime,  through  the  grandeur 
of  his  fentiments,  the  ftrength  of  his  language,  and  the  harmoni- 
oufnefs  of  his  periods,  not  induilrioufly  fought  after,  but  naturally 
flowing  from  the  fervour  and-wifdoin  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  toy  which 
he  was  infpired. 

*  In  fupport  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  praife  of  St.  Paul  as  an 
author,  1  mention  the  following  paiTages  as  unqueftionable  examples 
of  beautiful  and  fublime  writing.  The  greateil  part  of  his  epiftle  to 
the  Eplufians  ;  concerning  whiicn  Grotius  has  faid,  that  "  it  exprefTes 
the  grand  matters  of  which  it  treats  in  words  more  fublime  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  human  tongue  "  His  fpeech  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lyftra,  Ads  xiy.  in  which  the  jufteft  fentiments  concerning  the  Deity 
are  exprefled  in  fuch  a  beautiful  Simplicity  of  language,  as  mult  ftrike 
every  reader  of  tafte.  His  oration  to  the  Athenian  magiftrates  and 
philofophers  aflfembled  in  the  Areopagus,  wherein  he  defences  the  cha- 
racter and  ilate  of  the  true  God,  and  the  worfhip  that  is  due  to  him, 
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in  the  rooft  elegant  language,  and  with  the  moft  cxquifite  addreft, 
AdsXvii.  His  charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephefiis  (Ads  xx.),  which  is 
tender  and  pathetic  in  the  higheft  degree.  His  different  defences  be* 
fore  the  Roman  governors,  Felix  and  Fellas,  King  Agrippa  and  Bcr- 
»ice,  the  tribunes  and  great  ladies  of  Cefarea,  who  were  all  ftruck 
with  admiration  of  the  apoftle's  eloquence.  His  defcription  of  the 
engagement  between  the  flefli  and  the  Spirit,  with  the  iflue  of  that  con- 
flict, Rom.  vii.  The  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  epifHe  to  the 
Romans,  in  which  both  the  fentiments  and  the  language,  efpecialiy 
towards  the  clofe,  are  tranfeendently  fnblime.  *  The  fifteenth  chapter 
of  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he  treats  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  in  a  difcourfe  of  considerable  length,  adorned  with 
the  greateft  variety  of  rhetorical  figures,  exprefled  in  words  aptly 
cbofen  and  beautifully  placed  ;  {o  that  in  no  language  is  there  to  be 
found  a  paftage,  of  equal  length,  more  lively,  more  harmonious,  or 
more  fublime.  The  lad  four  chapters  of  his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, which  are  full  of  the  moft  delicate  irony  on  the  falfe  teacher, 
who  had  fet  himfelf  up  at  Corinth  as  the  apoftleYrivaJ,  and  on  the  fac- 
tion who  doted  on  that  impoftor.  i  Tim.  vi.  6 — iY»  a  paiTage  ad- 
mirable, both  for  the  grandeur  of  the  fentiment,  and  for  the  ele- 
gance of  the  language.  The  whole  eleventh  chapter  of  his  epiftle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  firft  fix  verfes  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  fame 
epiftle.  With  many  other  paftages  which  might  be  mentioned,  ia 
which  we  find  an  eloquence  iuperior  to  any  thing  exhibited  in  profane 
authors. 

'  There  are  other  paJTages  likewifein  Paul's  epiftles,  of  a  narrower 
compais,  concerning  which  I  hazard  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  in  none 
of  the  celebrated  writers  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  are  there  .periods  in 
^  which  we  find  greater  fublimity  of  thought,  or  more  propriety,  beauty, 
and  even  melody  of  language.  This  every  reader  of  tafte  will  ac- 
knowledge, who  takes  the  pains  to  confute  the  following  paftages  in 
the  original :  Rom.  xi.  33.  "  O  the  depth,  both  of  the  wifdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!"  &c.  which  doxology  to  the  true' God  is  fupc- 
rior,  both  in  fentiment  and  language,  to  the  moft  celebrated  hymns  of 
the  greateft  of  the  heathen  poets  in  praife  of  their  divinities.  2  Cor, 
iv.  17,  18.  "  For  the  prefept  light  thing  of  our  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,"  &c.  V,  14.  "  For  the  love  of  Chrift  con- 
ftraineth  us,"  &c.  VI.  4 — 11.  "  In  all  things  approving  ourfelves  as 
the  minifters  of  God,"  &c.  Philip.  iiL  18.  "  For  many  walk,"  Ac. 
Ephef.  i.  19.  "  What  is  the  exceeding  greatnefs  of  his  power,"  &c. 
In  which  laft  period  there  is  fuch  an  accumulation  of  flrong  expref- 
fior,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  profane  author.  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
where  there  is  a  defcription  of  God,  which,  in  fublimity  of  fenti- 
ment and  beauty  of  language,  exceeds  all  the  defcriptions  given  of  the 
Supreme  Being  by  the  moft  famed  of  the  heathen  philofophers  or 
poets.  Other  periods  alfo  might  be  produced,  in  which,  as.  in  thofe 
juft  now  mentioned,  there  are  no  unnatural  rants,  nor  great  fwelling 
words  of  vanity,  but  a  real  grandeur  of  fentiment,  and  an  energy  of 
diction,-  which  directly  ftrike  the  heart.' 
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Thefe  obfervations  on  the'  ftyle  and  manner  of  this  apoftle 
are  no  lefs  ingenious  than  juft.  vBut,  although  St.  Paul  ap- 
pears to  be  capable  of  fine  writing  in  all  its  forms,  and  has 
given  admirable  fpecimens  of  the  fimple,  the  pathetic,  the 
ironical,  the  vehement,  and  the  fublirae,  he  is  not  to  be 
confidered,  upon  the  whole,  as  an  elegant  or  an  eloquent 
writer.  The  method  and  connexion  of  his  writings  gene- 
rally efcape  the  eye  of  the  reader ;  and  his  ftyle  is  not 
perfpicuous  or  poli/hed,  but  rather  harlh  and  oblcure.  He 
is  too  elliptical  in  the  conftru&ion  of  his  fentences,  and  s 
Sometimes  in  the  conduct  of  his  arguments.  On  feme  oc- 
casions he  inverts  the  natural  order  of  the  Greek  language, 
leaves  his  companions  unfinifhed,  and  ufes  the  fame  words 
in  different  fenfes  in  the  fame  period.  He  has  even  af- 
fixed, to  many  of  his7  terms,  fignifications  quite  different 
from  what  they  have  in  the  claffic  authors  of  Greece. 
Thefe,  and  other  peculiarities  of  ftyle,  have  thrown  fuch 
obfeurity  on  many  paflages  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  that  per- 
fons,  tolerably  "lkilled  in  the  Greek  language,  will  under- 
stand the  compofitions  of  Demofthenes,  liberates,  or  any 
other  ftandard  prole  writer  among  the  Greeks,  more  readily 
than  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Macknight's  fourth  efTay  contains  obfervations  on  the 
Greek  language,  as  uled  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  The  evangelifts  and  apoftles  were  Jews,  whofe  na- 
tive language  was  the  Hebrew,  or  Syro-Chaldaic.  Follow- 
ing the  idiom  of  their  mother- tongue,  thefe  authors  natu- 
rally affixed  to  fome  of  the  Greek  words  and  phrafes  the 
fenfe  of  corresponding  expreffions  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Hence  fo  many  Hebraifms  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tella- 
ment.  Dr.  Macknight's  remarks  on  the  Greek  language,  as- 
written  by  the  apoftles,  are  made  in  the  following  order : 
1.  On  the  verbs,  2.  On  the  voices,  modes,  and  tenfes  of 
the  verb.  3.  On  the  participles,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  ar- 
ticles. 4.  On  the  particles  and  prepofitions.  In  thefe  we 
meet  with  much  learning  and  critical  fagacity,  though  lome 
of  the  obfervations  have  been  made  before.  This  part  of 
the  work  will  be  highly  ufeful  to  thofe  who  wilh  to  under- 
ftand  accurately .  the  original  language  of  the  New  Tefta-  '. 
ment.  „ 

Dr.  Macknigh't,    in   his    excellent   commentary  on  the 
epiftles  to  the  ThefTalonians,  feldom  deviates  from  the  ac-  * 
knowledged  track  of  found  theology.     On  one  occafion^ 
however,  he  has  ftarted  an  opinion,  which,  we  believe*  is 
new  to  the  Chriftian  world.     While  the  righteous,  at  the 
laft  day,   are  to  be  railed  with  glorious,  immortal,   and 
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incorruptible  bodies,  the  wicked,  according  to  our  author, 
fhall  rife  with  bodies  fnortal  and  corruptible,  and  be  burned 
in  the  general  conflagration,  which  is  called  the  fecond  death* 
His  reafons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following : 

*  After  the  judgment  the  righteous  are  to  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds 
to  join  the  Lord  in  the  air,  in  order  to  their  going  with  him  into  hea- 
ven, (i  TheiT.  iv.  17.) :  but  the  wicked  not  being  caught  up,  will,  in 
all  probability',  remain  on  the  earth.  Wherefore,  as  the  earth  is  to 
be  burnt  with  fire,  the  wicked  left  thereon  muft,  after  the  judgment, 
perifh  in  the  general  conflagration.  Accordingly,  our  apoftle,  ipeak- 
ing  of  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  fays  exprefsly,  2  TheiT.  i.  7. 
**  The  Lord  Jefus  (hall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  the  angels  of 
his  power.  8.  Inflicting  punifhment  with  flaming  fire  on  them  wh« 
know  not  God,  and  who  obey  not  the  gofpel  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 
9.  Thefe  (hall  fuifer  punifhment,  even  everlafting  deitru&ion  from  the 
prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  In  like  man- 
ner the  apoftle  John,  fpeaking  of  the  wicked  after  the  judgment,  fays, 
Rev.  xxi.  8.  "  They  (hall  have  their  portion  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimflone,  which  is  the  fecond  death."  But,  if  the 
wicked  are  to  die  a  fecond  time,  by  the  deftruclion  of  their  body,  in 
the  burning  of  the  earth,  which  is  to  take  place  immediately  after  the 
judgment,  why  mould  the  -power  of  God  be  exerted  in  producing  for 
them  fpiritual,  immortal,  and  incorruptible  bodies,  like  thofe  of  the 
ions  of  God,  which  it  feems  they  are  inftantly  to  lofe  ? 

•  There  appears  a  great  propriety  in  Chrift's  raifmg  the  wicked  with 
fiefhly  mortal  bodies,  like  thofe  in  Which  they  died.  For  as,  in  the 
prefent  life,  the  wicked  make  the  body  the  fole  object  of  their  care, 
and  place  their  whole  happinefs  in  bodily  pleafures,  fit  it  is  that  they 
be  expofed  to  fhame  and  contempt  by  being  brought  before  the  judge- 
ment feat  of  Chrift  in  that  flefhly,  corruptible,  mortal  body,  which 
they  fo  much  idolized.  Fit  alfo,  that  they  be  tormented  with  envy, 
by  beholding  the  righteous  in  their  immortal  bodies,  ftiining  as  the 
brightnefs  of  the  firmament,  and  ready  to  go  away  into  the  kingdom 
of  their  father.  More  than  this,  feeing  the  wicked,  while  on  earth, 
placed  their  affections  and  cares  wholly  on  their  body,  and  on  earthly 
things,  and,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  earthly  things,  defpifed  heaven 
and  its  felicities,  what  more  proper  than  to  punifh  them  by  deftroyjng 
their  body  along  with  the  earth,  and  the  things  thereon,  to  which  they 
fo  clofely  attached  themfelves  V 

Although  we  cannot  give  our  fanftion  to  this  general  con* 
fiagration  of  the  wicked,  we  confeis  that  the  thought  is  in- 
genious as  well  as  charitable,  and  is  feemingly  agreeable  to 
fome  fcripture  expreffions. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  new  tranfiation  and  commentary 
will  inftrufi  the  critical,  and  edify  theChriftian  reader  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fuccefs  attending  this  fpecimen  of 
Dr.  Macknight's  lucubrations  and  labours  will  encourage 
him  topublifti  the  whole,  and  thus  complete  what  he  him- 
felf,  iff  the  preface,  fays  was  the  great  objecl:  of  his  am- 
bition. 
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bition,  "  to  fpend  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures, 
*'  in  order  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happineis 
u  of  mankind." 


Art.  VII.    J  Dijfertation  on  the  Theory  and  Cure  cf  the  Qa- 
tar a&:  in  which  the  PraSice  of  ExtraSfion  is  fupported^ 
and  that  Operation,  in  its  prefenf  improved  State,  is  parttiu-  > 
larly  defiribed.    By  Jonathan  Wathen,  Surgeon,    8vo«    3s. 
Hitched.    Caiell.     London,  1785,. 

nnHE  difeafe  of  the  eye  denominated  the  cataraS,  has  '' 
**  been  known  from  very  remote  times,  though  the  na- 
ture of  it  was  not  clearly  underftood  before  the  beginning, 
and  the  moft  approved  method  of  curing  it  not  until' the 
middle,  of  the  prefent  century.  This  difeafe  is  diftingui/hed 
into  the  true  and  the  fpurious;  of  the  latter  of  which  there 
are  three  fpecies.  A  true  cataract,  cortfifts  in  an  opacity  of 
the  cryftalline  lens.  When  this  opacity  is  only  partial,  the 
fight  is  depraved  ;  but  when  quite  transfufed  over  t^e  lens, 
the  power  of  virion  is  totally  obftructed.  The  caufes  of  the 
cataract,  are  numerous,  and  the  diforder  has  been  obferved 
in.  every  i^age  of  life ;  but  it  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  ad- 
vanced in  years.  It  generally  begins  in  the  center  of  the 
cryftalline  lens,  and  is  firft  perceived  a  little  way  behind  the 
iris  and  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour.  The 
firft  internal  fymptom  of  an  incipient  cataract,  is  a  dimnefs 
of  fight.  In  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  the  patient  fees  clearer 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening  than  in  the  brighter  light  of  the 
day ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  when  the  light  is  lefe  the 
pupil  is  more  dilated,  and  affords  fufficient  room  for  the 
rays  of  lighr^  to  pafs  through  the  yet  tranfparent  circum- 
ference* W  the  cryftalline  to  the  retina.  But,  when  the 
light  is  ftrong,  the  pupil  contracts  itfelf,  arid  hides  the 
tranfparent' part  of  the  cryftalline  behind  the  iris;  thus  pre- 
venting the  tranfmiffion  of  the  rays  of  Jight  to  the  bottom 
of  the  eye. 

After  a  general  account  of  the  difeafe,  and  a  description 
of  the  eve,  Mr.  Wathen  delivers  the  remarks  by  which  to 
diftinguifh  the  true  cataraft,  and  its  fitnefs  for  operation. 
The  former  of  thefe  is  a  problem  fometimes  attended  with 
difficulty ;  but  the  latter  is  delineated  with  greater  precifion. 
"  To  prove  it  fit,  it  is  neceffary,"  fays  the  author, 

«  1.  That  the  eye  fhould  be  capable  of  difcerning  a  bright  light, 
though  it  be.  blind  as  to  all  ufeful  purpofps. 

c  2.  That 
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*  2.  That  the  pupil  fhoald  immediately  contract,  on  a  fudden  ex- 
pofure  to  light  ;  and  as  readily  dilate,  on  a  removal  from  it.  This  is* 
ncceflary  to  demoaftrate  the  fenfibility  of  the  retina,  without  which 
there  cannot  be  the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs. 

*  3.  That  the  eye  retain  its  natural  figure  and  fize. 

*  4.  That  the  cataract  be  of  a  pearl,  or  light  grey  colour;  for 
thcfe  indicate  a  found  and  healthful  ftate  of  the  eye  in  other  refpefts. 

'  5.  That  the  obfcurity,  hanging  over  objects  as  perceived  by  the 
patients,  be  that  of  a  cloud  ormiftinefs;  and  that  this.miftinefs  in- 
creafc,  as  the  eye  becomes  more  affected,  till  the,  light  is  entirely 
loft.* 

We  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  author's  account  of 
the  three  fpecies  of  fpurious  cataracts. 

*  The  firft  fpecies  of  the  fpurious  cataract  is  galled  the  opake  cap* 
fula  cryftallina ;  and,  becaufe  it  ufually  follows  another,  that  is,  the 
Crae  cataract,  it  is  therefore  alfo  called  the  fecondary  cataract. 

'  In  this  fpecies  of  the  fpurious  it  is  efTential,  to  render  it  a  fit  fubject 
of  operation,  that  the  opacity  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fore-part  of 
the  capfula  cryftallina ;  and  alfo,  that  there  be  no  adhefion  to  the  iris  ; 
for,  if  the  pofterior,  portion  of  the  capfula  be  affected,  the  operation 
cannot  reach  it;,  and  adhefion  will  manifeft  fuch  a  difordereditate  of 
the  eye  in  other  refpe&s,  as  would  defeat  the  end  of  extraction.  The 
immediate  caufe  of  opacity,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  is  in- 
flammation, or  the  internal  opthalmy.  But  this  may  be  brought  on 
by  various  canfes,  both  internal  and  external ;  and  none  is  more  fre- 
quent than  the  operation  itfelf  which  hitherto  has  been  commonly 
wed  for  the  cure  of  the  cataract;  I  mean,  that  of  couching/ 

'  The  fecond  fpecies  of  the  fpurious  cataract  is  independent  of  the 
capfula  cryftallina ;  and,  as  it  iuppofee  the  formation  of  a  foreign 
membranous  fubftance  in  the  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, may,  I  think,  not  improperly  be  thence  denominated— -the  ad- 
ventitious membrane.  The  primary  caufe  of  this,  as  of  the  two 
other  falfe  cataracts,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
eye :  but  the  immediate  caufe  of  it,  and  alfo  of  the  third  fpecies,  as 
diftinct  from  the  firft,  is  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter,  in  confequence 
of  inflammation. 

4  It  was  before  remarked,  that  when  matter  is  depofited  in  the 
pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  longer  it  remains  there, 
the  more  it  will  thicken ;  and  will  of  confequence,  in  general,  caufe 
the  contiguous  parts  affected  by  it  to  adhere  more  ftrongiy  to  each 
other.  The  adhefion,  however,  it  muft  be  here  particularly  noticed, 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  cafes.*  It  is,  for  inftance,  considerably  left 
where  the  pus  forms  itfelf  into  the  appearance  of  a  membrane,  in 
which  the  adhefion  feldom  goes  further  t^an  round  the  outer  edge  of 
the  membrane.  The  certainty  of  this,  as  a  fact,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted; and  it  is  plain,  that  there  muft  be  foroewhat  in  the  quality  of 
the  matter  in  this  cafe  which  renders  it  lefs  adhefive ;  but  from  what 
particular  caufe  that  difference  arifes,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine.   This  membrane  in  the  circumference  or  outer  edge,  Which 
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is  the  feat  of  its  attachment,  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  interftice,  be- 
tween the  larger  circle  tff  the  iris*  and  the  termination  of  the  ciliary 
procefles.  Hence  it  expands  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  between  the  iris 
and  cryftalline  lens,  as  to  divide  the  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour  into  two  diflind  parts,  between  which  it  floats  according  as  it 
is  afted  upon ;  agreeably  to  the  ideas  which  the  ancients  entertained, 
though  errqneoufly,  of  the  true  common  cataraft.  In  this  cafe,  when 
the  pupil  is  contra&ed,  and  the  pofterior  chamber  is  by  that  means 
leflened,  the  aqueous  fluid  behind  the  fpurious  membrane  not  being 
able  to  efcape  into  the  anterior  chamber,  as  it  always  does  when  not 
obnrufted,  carries  the  membrane  or  cataratt  forward,  and*  forces  it 
into  the  pupil,  in  the  form  of  an  hernial  fade;  by  which  the  further 
eontraftion  of  the  pupil  is  prevented.  As  foon  as  the  pupil  is  again 
dilated,  the  projection  difappears,  the  membrane  refumes  its  former 
fituation,  and  becomes  plain  as  before.  From  the  remarks  already 
made  it  is  evident  that  this  membrane  mull  be  fituated  confiderably 
nearer  the  pupil  than  either  the  real  or  fecondary  cataraft,  and  there- 
fore eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  both.  It  is  found  fometimes  to 
vary  in  its  confiftence;  but,  in  general,  it  is  thick,  tough,  stnd  fmooth. 
And  it  is  alfo  to  be  obfenred,  that  though  it  is  always  attached  in  the 
outer  edge,  and  that  only,  yet  the  circumference  is  of  lefs  extent,  in 
fome  cafes,  than  above  defcribed. 

'  It  is  in  all  cafes  neceflary  to  render  this  membrane  a  fit  fubjeft 
of  operation,  that  it  preferves  its  reparation  from  the  capfaia;  and 
alfo  from  the  iris,  fo  much  as  not  to  prevent  its  aftion ;  both  which 
circumftances  are  pre-requifites  fo  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  oper- 
ation, that  without  them  there  cannot  be  the  fmalleft  hope  of  it.' 

Mr,  Wathen  defcribes  with  accuracy  both  the  operation 
of  couching,  and  that  of  extracting  the  cataraA ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  jqftly  reprefents  as  by  much  the  moft  eli- 
gible method.  He  writes  with  the  perfpicuity  of  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  practice ;  and  his  treatife  will  afford 
fktisfa&ion  to  furgical  readers. 


Art.  VIII.  AHermifs  Tale,  recorded  by  his  own  Hand,  and 
found  in  his  Cell.  By  the  Author  of  the  Recefs.  4to.  as. 
Hitched*    Cadell.    London,  1787.  \ 

THE  beginning^  of  this  "  tale  of  the  times  of  old"  is^Ick 
lemn  and  ftriking  in  a  high  degree. 


c  From  prime  of  youth  to  hoary  age 
In  this  lone  cell  I've  dwelt  ; 

Here  fought,  by  tracing  Nature's  page. 
To  Tooth  the  pangs  I  felt. 


Enc.Rrv>VoUX.  Junei7$7,  Be  Th$ 
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The  mofs-wove  oaks  that  near  my  cave 

,In  fallen  grandeur  (land, 
And  o'er  its  broken  fummit  wave, 
Were  acorns  in  my  hand. 

Thofe  time-(hook  tow'rs,  which  all  forfake, 

Erect  and  gay  I've  feen ; 
And  half  of  yon  tranftucent  lake, 

A  flow'r-enameird  green. 

When  fhall  my  penitence  and  pray'rs** 

Obtain  the  boon  I  crave  r 
When  (hall  my  thorny  bed  of  cares 

Become  my  peaceful  grave  ? 

Oh  worJhipp'd  reliques!  holy  book ! 

.    Detain  my  mental  eye ;     / 
Nor  let  it  ever  backward  look 
To  trace  fad  memory. 

Ah  f  let  me  eafe  it  then,  and  fpeak 

The  long,  long-treafur'd  tale ; 
What  bitter  griefs  hrft  bade  me  feek 

The  filence  of  this  vale/ 

An  aged  hermit,  who  had  planted  the  oaks  which  waved 
around  his  cave,  and  who  had  witnefled  the  gaiety  and 
magnificence  of  the  caftle  which  flood  before  him  in  ruins, 
afflicted  with  forrow,  agonizing  with  remorfe,  and  recording 
his  own  fad  tare,  is  a  ftriking  poetical  figure,  and  ftrongly 
interefts  our  feelings.  The  ftory  which  is  afterwards 
related  bears  too  near  a  refemblance  to  Carthon,  the 
.  moft  fublime  and  tragic  of  all  the  poems  of  Offian.  The 
ingenious  authorefs  often  forgets  the  affumed  character  of 
the  hermit,  and  fpeaks  in  her  own  perfon.  Hence  fancy  is 
fometimes  fubftituted  for  feeling ;  refinement  and-  concert 
for  the  language  of  nature  and  the  heart.  What  idea  does 
the  following  fimile,  or  rather  couple  of  fitniles  convey  to  the> 
reader?  * 

*  Like  a  rich  grotrp  of  yellow  fheaves. 
In  ringlets  wild,  her  hair 

Play'd  on  her  bread— thus  aatumn  leaves 
Hang  on  the  lily  fair.* 

The  following  epigrammatic  turns  are  ill  adapted  to  a 
.work  where  the  fimphcity  of  the  antique  ftyle  ought  to  pre- 
vail: 

c  My  foul  as  with  an-  ague  (hook, 
At  once  botb/r*s*  and  £«r»'A 

—This  youth, 
Hat  from  its  feat  that  being  torn 

Which  gave  him  firft  ti  be* 
— £he  feem'd  a  beauteous  Jlatue  wrought 
To  grace  her  own  fad  tomb: 

There 
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There  are  other  Faults,  and  even  grammatical  errors,  in 
this  poem,  which  we  fhall  pafs  over.  Mifs  Lee  poffeffes 
fancy  and  invention  ;  but  £he  is  too  fond  of  the  wild  and  the 
eccentric ;  and  fometimes  feems  to  miftake  the  gloomy  and 
the  tremendous  for  the  affedting  and  pathetic.  Elegant 
melancholy  is  as  remote  from  the  fhocking  and  the  llorrible, 
as  elegant  mirth  is  from  ribbaldry  and  farce. 


Art.  IX.  The  Hi/iory  of  Great-Britain ;  from  the  Revolution 
in  1688  to  theAcceffion  of  George  the  Firjl*  Tranjlatedfrom 
the  Latin  Manufcript  of  Alexander  Cunningham,  Efq.  Mi- 
titfter  from  George  I.  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  IntroduEtiony  containing  an  Account  of  the  Author 
and  his  Writings,  by  William  Thomfon,  LL.D.  Publijhed 
by  Thomas  Hollingbery,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Chichejler,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majejly,  F.R.S.  and  S.S.A. 
4to.  2  vols.    il.  16s.  boards.    Cad  ell.    London,  1787. 

£  Concluded.  } 

*HpHE  period  of  time  which  Mr.  Cunningham's  Hiflory 
"*-  comprehends  has  been  properly  denominated  the  Au- 
guftan  age  of  England,  and  produced  immortal  monuments 
of  excellence  both  in  arts  and  in  arms.  The  eftablifliment 
of  liberty  at  the  Revolution  gave  an  energy  and  a  fprin'g  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation ;  and  the  generous  defign  begun  by 
King  William,  and  purfued  by  Queen  Anne,  to  deliver  Eu- 
rope from  the  domination  and  tyranny  of  France,  produced 
a  group  of  great  men,  and  difplayed  a  combination  of 
military  and  political  talents,  that  has  feldom  been  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  England.  At  the  f^me  time  that  Englifh 
.valour  triumphed  over  France,  Englifh  genius,  now  allied 
to  tafte,  and  conforming  to  the  rules  of  criticifm,  began  to 
difpute  fuqcefsfully  the  prize  of  fame  with  the  ancients  and 
their  French  imitators.  While  fcience  explained  the  phe^ 
nomena,  and  traced  the  laws  of  nature,  elegant  literature 
was  cultivated,  and  fpecimens  produced  in  the  fine  arts, 
which  are  ftill  thcobjefts  of  applaufe  and  imitation.  While 
Newtop  meafured  the  heavens,  and  afcertained  the  laws  of 
the  univerfe ;  while  Locke  explained  the  economy  of  the 
mind,  and  difclofed  the  fecrets  of  the  intelle&ual  world; 
Addifon,  Pope,  and  Swift  refined  Englifh  literature,  and 
prefented  models  of  elegant  tafte  undebaftd  with  the  bar- 
barifm  of  former  times.  On  this  period  of  our  hiftory  we 
look  back  with  pleafure  and  with  pride,  and  love  to  dwell 

E  e  %  on 
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on  .every  circumftance  that  gives  a  marking  to  the  picture,  or 
renders  it  more  pleafing  to  the  eye. 

From  hiftorians  who  witneiTed  the  fa&s  which  they  relate, 
and  who  a&ed  a  part  in  public  affairs,  we  are  led  to  expe£t 
much  information  and  pleafure  in  the  chara&ers  which 
they  give  of  their  cotemporaries.  To  the  modern  readier 
Mr.  Cunningham  will  appear  fometimes  deficient  in  this 
particular.  He  never  attempts  thofe  full-length  hiftorfcal 
portraits  for  which  Salluft,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  are  remark- 
able among  the  ancients ;  and  in  which  modern  hiftorians 
have  been  10  ambitious  to  excel.  *  His  chara&ers  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Lord  Sommers,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
are  extra&ed  in  the  Appendix  as  Specimens  of  his  compofi- 
tion,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  his  excellence  in  this  kind  of 
writing  *. 

€€  And  now  Mr.  Harley,  being  created  Earl  of  Oxford 
"  and  Earl  Mortimer,    was   made  lord  high  treafurer  of 
*«  Great-Britain.     His  thoughts  were  full  of  the  antiquity 
€t  of  his  family,  and  his  heart  more  fet  upon  honours  than 
"  riches ;  in  which  particular  he  differed  from  the  Duke  of 
"  Marlborough.     He  was  more  defirous  to  feem  excellent 
*'  than  to  be  fb ;  and  in  this  he  differed  from  jthe  Lord 
«c  Sommers,    Thefe  eminent  perfons  poffeffed  all  of  them 
**  great  talents  and  virtues,  as  well  as  experience  in  bufi- 
««  nefs,  and  great  variety  of  knowledge.    The  Lord  Sommers 
«*  had  very  few. vices,  and  thofe  rather  fuch  human  infirmi- 
•'  ties  as  all  men  experience  from  the  condition  of  their 
c<  nature.     The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  juftly  celebrated 
««  as  the  terror  of  France,  and  the  bulwark  of  Britain 
««  again  ft  foreign  dangers ;  the  Lord  Sommers  as  the  pre- 
li  ferver  of  the  kingdom,  the  father  of  his  country,  and 
"  the  glory  of  the  peerage  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the 
u  Jpeaker  of  the  Houfe^of  Commons,  the  ornament  of  his  own 
"  family,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  royal  fucceffion." 

The  characters  of  three  fuch  diftinguifhed  perfonages  re- 
quired more  than  ten  lines  to  deveiope  them;  and  in -the 
defcription  which  is  here  given,  every  thing  is  general  and 
vague,  nothing  particular  and  marked,  or  that  /hews  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  original.  His  portrait  of 
King  William  too,  though  drawn  at  greater  length,  is  liable 

to  the  fame  objeftions.  Indeed  his '  charafters  of  all  the 
whigs  are  more  in  the  ftyle  of  apology  or  panegyric  than  of 
juft  delineation  or  defcription* 


;  vol.  il  p.  363.. 
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On  other  occasions  our  author  discovers  more  felicity  in 
his^hiftorical  portraits.  Dr.  Sacheverell^  that  celebrated  tool 
of  fadlion  and  pillar  of  fedition,  is  well  delineated  in  the  fol* 
lowing  anecdotes  and  remarks  : 

*  Dr.  Sacheverell,  in  his  return  from  the  houfe,  was  conducted,  as 
it  were,  in  a  grand  ecclefiailical  triumph  into  the  city.  He  received* 
the  congratulations  of  all  forts  of  people ;  he  was  huzzaed  by  the 
mob  like  a  prize-fighter ;  he  boldly  prefumed  to  intermeddle  in 
other  men's  affairs ;  he  debated  matters  of  controverfy,  and  pro- 
nounced his  award  like  an  infallible  judge.  Sometimes  he  performed 
divine  fervice  in  the  churches;  fometimes  he  made  laws;  and  fome* 
times,  in  his  cabals  among  his  admirers,  he  determined  concerning^ 
the  adminiftratton  of  government':  and  fo  unfteady  was  he  in  every 
change  of  his  fortune,  as  he  wandered  through  air  the  various  ftages 
of  life,  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  any  body  elfe,  knew  what  fort  of 
a  man  he  was.  He  would  hardly  condefcend  to  fpeak  to  his  friends, 
or  vouchfafe  to  bellow  a  fmile  upon  his  acquaintance:  he  looked 
down  upon  his  adverfaries  with  greater  d if Jain  than  ever;  and  reported, 
among  goffiping  women,  how  naalicioufty  the  minds  of  wicked  men 
were  incenfed  againft  him. 

*  Some  looked  upon  this  haughty  air  of  the  doctor's  as  ridiculous  va- 
nity; while  others  faid  it  was  downright  infanity:  and  thus  inflated' 
with  pride,  he  went  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  congratulate  them  all  on  his 
and- their  common  fafety,  followed  by  a  train  of  link  boys  and  black- 
guards, who  filled  every  place  with  clamour  and  tumult. 

*  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  hearing  that  the  doctor  was  coming  to  return 
him  thanks,  commanded  a  fervant  to  check  him,  and  refufed  to  receive 
him  or  his  thanks .  "  Tell  him,"  faid  the  duke,  "  what  I  did  in  par- 
liament  was  not  at  all  done  for  his  fake.*' 

<  The  judgment  which  was  pronounced  was  very  difpleafing  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  andgaye  very  general  occafion  of  offence:  that  a 
criminal,  whofe  conduct  was  not  approved  either  by  the  parliament,  the 
bifhops,  or.  the  people  of  England,  fhouldefcape  with  impunity,  after 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  had  been  proved  againft  him ;; 
and  that  he  fhould  have  been  acquitted,  as  it  were,  by  the  Houfe  of 
Peers ;  was  an  object  at  once  of  furprife  and  indignation  :  for  nothing 
could  poifibly  have  given  the  doctor  greater  pfeafure  than  to  be  relieved 
from  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  reap  the  be- 
nefit of  a  rich  living,  and  of  all  the  valuable  prefents  which  were 
made  to  him  by  his  party;  who  greatly  applauded  his  fortitude  and 
undaunted  fpiht.  The  Lord  Vifcount  Weymouth  gave  him  fifty  pounds ; 
and  fome  more,  fome  lets,  according  to  their  refpective  inclinations 
and  abilities.' 

*  Dr.  Sacheverell,  making  a  progrefs  around  the  country,  was 
looked  upon  as  another  Hercules  for  the  church  militant.  Where - 
ever  he  went,  his  emiffaries  were  fent  before  with  his  pictures; 
pompous  entertainments  were  made  for  him,  and  a  mixed  multitude 
of  country  fingers,  fidlcrs,  priefts  and  fextons,  and  a  mob  of  all  con- 
ditions, male  and  female,  crowded  together  to  meet  and  congratu- 

E  p  3  late 
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late  him ;  among  whom,  drunkennefs,  darknefs,  and  a  furious  mil 
for  religion,  extinguished  all  regard  to  modefty.    When  this '  gueft 
drew  near  with  his  guards,  he  found  open  houfes,  lodging  and  enter- 
tainment, ready  provided  for  him  in  many  country  towns,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  demi-god 5  and  days  and  nights  were  fpent  every  where  in 
{hews  and  the  clamorous  noife  of  thofe  religious  furies.     In  order  to 
gain  the  more  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  wine,  and  the  plea- 
lures  of  banqueting,  were  confecrated,  as  it  were,  to  religious  ufes ; 
whence  arofe  fuch  a  contagion  of  evils,  that,  in  the  country  elections, 
fome  matters  were  carried  on  by  deceit,  and  many  by  open  force ; 
for  money  was  publicly  bellowed,  and  free  treats,  more  than  ufual, 
given  to  the  voters.  In  many  places  the  doctor's  pictures  paiTed  for  ready 
money ;  but  in  a  Short  time  they  became  of  little  value ;  for?  when 
they  ceafed  to  be  a  novelty,  people  began  to  defpife  them ;  and  the 
doctor  himfelf,  as  an  enemy  to  the  government,  and  a  contemptible  tool 
of  a  party,  was  either  rudely  treated,  or  utterly  refufed  admittance,  in 
many  places  and  companies.  l 

'  W  hen  he  was  coming  towards  Ely,  the  people  there  were  fo  pro- 
voked that  they  threatened  to  do  him  a  mifchief ;  and  in  many  places 
they  purfued  him  both  with  violent  hands  and  with  curfes.  This  fo 
alarmed  him,  that  he  fuddenly  turned  fhort,  and,  more  defiroua  of 
money  than  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
London ;  and  his  pictures ,  which  were  of  late  ib  highly  prized,  and' 
pompoufly  handed  about,  were  now  contemptuoufly  applied  to  the 
bafeft  ufes,  and  palled  upon  bandboxes.  When  he  was  very  earneft 
to  have  made  an  harangue  to  the  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  the 
directors  gave  orders  to  turn  him  out  of  doors ;  for,  as  thefe  men  made 
great  advantage  by  the  war,  they  were  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough  ;  and  they  were  fo  little  alarmed  at  the  doctor's  curfes,  that 
they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  purchafe  his  favour  at  any  rate. 
For  it  is  certain  he  talks  to  the  winds  who  would  perfuade  either  the 
Londoners  to  fet  any  bounds  to  their  gains,  or  fuch  a  man  as  thedoctor 
%o  his  own  vanity  and  infolence.' 

Dr.  Gilhert  Burnet  is  frequently  the  object:  of  our  author's 
invective  and  ridicule.  What  renders  this  the  more  furprif- 
ing,  they  were  both  adventurers  frorn  Scotland,  and  on  the 
fame  fide  in  politics.  "Mr. Cunningham's  remarks  on  this 
felf- important  bifhop  feem  to  be  tinctured  with  jealoufy  an4 
pnvy,  though  founded  on  trutht  The  following  account 
of  his  rile  tp  diftin&;on  in  Scotland  is  curious  and 
^mufing : 

*  During  thefe  tranfactions,*  the  prefbyterians  in  Scotland  were  very 
roughly  treated.  Dr.  Leightoq,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  was  much 
aJHicted'at  the  diflenfioris  of  the  Scots,  fent  twelve  clergymen  into  the 
country  to  perform  holy  offices,  whom  they  called  apo files.  Among 
thefe,  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet  was  one,  who  was  a  young  man  of  a  f re- 
ward difpofition,  but  of  a  fpecious  appearance  of  piety.  Being  fent, 
fometimes  to  Saltown,  and  fometimes  to  Fenwick,  he  was  wont  to  in- 
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terrnpt  the  reapers,  and  other  labourers  in  the  fields,  with  ftrange  and 
unufual  prayers  and  Jermons.  Wherever  Burnet  came,  the  country- 
people  fhunned  him :  for  the  Scots  are  taught  to  worfhip  God  with 
pure  minds,  in  their  own  plain  words  and  manner ;  and  every  thing 
that  feem^  novel  in  religion  is  apt  to  alarm  the  common  people* 
'  Mr.  Burnet  made  bitter  complaints  of  their  obftinacy ;  and,  as  he  wat 
a  gpeat  reader  of  the  fathers,  he  did  not  fpare  the  bifhops  themfelvei, 
to  whom,  how  venerable  foever  for  their  age,  he  would  not  have  al- 
lowed the  ufe  of  a  coach,  as  being  a  vehicle  unknown  to  the  ancient 
fathers.  But  he  particularly  centered  Archbifhop  Sharp,  who  would 
have  chaftifed  him  for  his  freedom,  if  the  other  bifhops  had  not  in- 
/  terceded  for  him.  At  length,  through  the  patronage  of  Duke  Ha- 
milton and  Bifliop  Leighton,  Dr.  Burnet  became  profefTor  of  divinity 
at  Glafgow.  There  he  blended  together  many  of  the  oppofite  doc- 
trines of  Dr.  James  Arminius  and  Mr.  John  Calvin,  with  great  elo- 
quence and  reputation,  to  the  no  fmall  admiration  of  the  vulgar.  He 
,preached  much,  and  in  pompous  /trains,  concerning  the  contagion  of 
original  fin,  and  the  ftritt  prefervation  of  virginity  and  widowhood, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Jerome.  In  the  mean  time,  he  himfelf  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Kennedy,  and  thereupon  fled  into  • 
England  ;  where,  having  no  eftate,  no  hopes,  no  certain  fettlement, 
he  call  himfelf  upon  God's  providence, 'and,  through  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  acquired  fome  reputation  at  court,  by 
occafionally  celebrating  the  praifes  of  the  king,  and  exalting  beyond 
bounds  the  royal  prerogative.  He  afterwards,  growing  weary  of  the 
court,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Dr.  Still  in  gfleet  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  employed 
himfelf  in  compiling  an  hiftory  of x the  reformation.  But  at  laft,  inter- 
meddling too  much  with  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  he  fell  into  difgrace  at 
court;  and,  had  not  the  Duke  of  York  interceded  for  him,  the  king 
would  have  puniflied  him  according  to  law.  And  now,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  he  forgot  St.  Jerome*  keeping  his  widowhood  no  better 
than  he  had  done  his  virginity.  He  became  a  witnefs  even  again  ft 
his  patron  Lauderdale/ 

The  lover  of  anecdote  will  take  pleafure  in  marking  the  x 
openings  of  that  enterprifing,  buftling,  and  pragmatical  cha- 
racter which  the  bifliop  diiplayed  through  life. 

The  following  anecdotes  give  farther  illuftration  to  the 
character  of  this  reverend  prelate : 

'  Dr.  Burnet's  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  being  laid  before  the  clergy, 
feemed  to  many  of  them  to  be  a  monfter,  made  up  of  contrary  and 
contradictory  fancies  and  opinions :  it  was  alfo  rejected  in  parliament, 
But  a  claufe  was  added  to  the  a£t  whioh  panned,  for  exempting  pro- 
teftant  diilenters  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.  Burnet  invited 
over  to  this  country  the  learned  Spanheim  ;  but  the  univerfitv.  of  Ox- 
ford had  fuch  a  rich  treafury  of  their  own  learning  as,  not  to  want  him. 
However,  left  this  bifhpp  fhauld  feem  to  be  quite  insignificant,  in  or* 
der  to  recover  religion  in  his  own  diocefe,  as  if  it  had1  lain  languid 
ing  in  fome  dangerous  difeafe,  he  undertook  new  and  un heard" 0?  pro- 
jects ;  applying  the  healing  medicines  of  dreams,  divinations,  pre- 
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(ages,  fecond-fighted  vifions,  and  prodigies,  from  almoft  the  farchefl 
parts  of  all  Scotland;  for  he  could  not  forget  the  notions  he  had  im- 
bibed from  old  women  in  his  childhood.  At  laft  he  font  for  a  famous 
mathematician,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  demonftrate  the  laws  of 
religion  from  thofe  of  motion ;  and  preferred  him  to  a  cure  of  fouls, 
that  he  might  refrefli  his  country  pariihioners  with  new  powers  of 
faith.  But  when  he  found  that  this  project  alfo  mifcarried,  he  fet 
.himfelf  to  inftrud  the  parliament,  concerning  the  king's,  title  to  the 
cfown.* 

*  The  Biihop  of  Saliibury  was  accufed,  in  parliament,  of  a  diminu- 
tion at'leaff  of  the  king's  title  to  the  crown ;  for,  difcourfing  largely, 
in  his  paftoral  letter,  concerning  the  king's  right,  he  had  afcribed  to 
King  William  a  right  of  conqueft  by  his  fword.  Whereupon  Mr.  Sam. 
jbhnfon,  a  man  of  .quick  part*,  who  had  not  only  deferved  well  of  the 
common  caufe,  but  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  keen  manner  of  writ* 
jng,  confuted  thebiihop's  pretended  right  as  fuperfluous,  as  well  by 
the  laws  as  by  the  examples  of  former  times,  and  treated  the  biihop 
himfelf  with  very  fmart  language.  When  this  affair  came  before  the 
parliament,  it  was  profecuted  with  great  heat.  The  biihop,  in  a  long 
fpeech,  exhorted  the  lords  to  defend  his  caufe,  by  a  resolution  of 
their  houfe  in  his  favour,  faying,  that  he4  would  alfo  abfclve  them  at 
the  day  of.  judgment.  The  bifhop  was  a  man  who  would  rather 
have  had  them  all  ruined  with  him,  than  fall  himfelf  alone*  The 
Marquis  of  Halifax,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  wit,  anfwered  to  this 
effefi:  "  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  right  reverend  prelate* 
whom  we  now  fo  defenredly  honour,  will  prove  to  be  a  bifhop  at  the 
day  of  judgment  ?  what  place  he  will  then  appear  in  ?  and  with  what 
title,  and  by  what  authority  he  will  pronounce  the  abfolution?"  To 
which  he  added  fomewhat  concerning  the  robes,  the  mitre,  the  paftoral 
ftaff,  and  other  epifcopal  ornarnents,  of  which  the  biihops  are  ltripped 
by  death.  This  fet  the  king  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  lords,  into  a  fit 
o/  laughter.  Soon  after  which,  the  bifiiop's  book  was  cenfured  and 
burnt,  by  order  of  parliament ;  whereat  die  biihop  was  fo  enraged, 
as  if  he  had  thought  that  vote  enough  to  fet  the  whole  kingdom  in  a 
flame.  But  Mr,  Johnfon  boafted  what  a  phoenix  was  raifed  out  of  the 
allies  of  this  burnt  book.' 

By  thefe  fads  and  anecdotes  the  prelate's  character  is  more 
faithfully  pourtrayed  than  it  could  have  been  by  the  moft 
elaborate  and  pompous  arrangement  and  contrail  of  virtues 
and  defects ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  feem  to  indi- 
cate a  fpirit  of  animofity  or  envy  in  the  writer.  Indepen- 
dent of  his  merits,  which  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
Dr.  Burnet  owed  his  reputation,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
popular  caufe  which  he  defended,  and  to  his  having  been 
an  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  tool  to  the  party  with  which 
he  was  connected.  Lord  Sommers,  the.  Duke  of  Argyle^ 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  whjgs,  knevy  the  defeds  in  his 
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chara&er;  but  they  confidered  him  as  zealous  in  their 
caufe,  and  an  ufeful  inflrument  in  promoting  their  purpofes. 
In  periods  of  fa&ion  nothing  can  injure  a  man  greatly  who 
has  merit  with  his  own  party.  The  brfliop's  Hiftory  of  his 
own  Times,  though  tinftured  with  whig  prejudices,  is  ftill 
read  with  pleafure,  partly  from  the  fadts  which  it  contains, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  naivete,  felf- importance,  and 
vanity  of  the  author.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  hiftory  before  us  is  liable  to  the  lame  objections. 
The  importance  which  is  afcribed  to  the  counfels  of  Alex- 
ander Cunningham  is  fometimes  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  that 
which  is  arrogated  in  his  writings  by  Gilbert  Burnet :  fo 
natural  are  the  illufions  of  felf-conceit,  and  the  tendency  of 
men  to  remark  thofe  follies  or  vices  in  their  neighbours 
which  are  the  molt  confpicuous  and  prominent  parts  of  their 
own  character. 

Although  Mr.'Cunningham  does  not  ftudy  to  colle&  and 
tranfmit  all  the  anecdotes  of  the  day,  like  fome  modern 
writers  of  memoirs,  yet  is  his  work  more  full  of  them  than 
any  Englifh  hiftory  of  high  reputation.  The  circumftances 
and  anecdotes  which  he  records  are  all  of  them  connected 
with  that  general  train  of  events  or  chara&er  by  which  the 
particulars  he  defcribes  are  difcriminated  from  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  affairs.  He  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  hunt 
for  them;  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them  as  his  principal 
objeft  ;  and  never  introduces  them  but  when  they  are  natu- 
ral and  proper.  Introduced  in  iuch  a  manner,  they  render 
hiftorical  composition  more  pifturefque  and  animated,  with- 
out detra&ing  from  its  dignity.  The  following  anecdotes 
paint  the  manners  of  the  times  towards  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  in  a  lively  and  ftriking  manner  : 

'  After  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  Had  loft  the  Queen's  favour,  he 
was  not  a  little  hurt  by  the  common  clamour  that  had  been  railed  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  war,  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  French  wine ;  of  which,  the  laft  was  as  trivial  as  the 
iecond  was  impertinent,  and  the  firft  neceflary.  And  yet  it  was 
ftrange  to  fee  how  much  the  defire  of  French  wine,  and  the  dear* 
nefs  of  it,  alienated  many  men  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
friendihip. 

'  And  now  I  fhalltake  this  opportunity  to  fpeak  of  the  French  wine- 
drinkers  as  truly  and  as  briefly  as  I  can.  On  the  firft  breaking  out  of 
the  confederate  war,  the  merchants  in  England  were  prohibited  from 
•all  commerce  with  France,  and  a  heavy  duty  was  laid  upon  French 
wine*  This  caufed  a  grievous  complaint  among  the  topers,  who  have 
great  intereft  in  the  parliament,  as  if  they  had  been  poiftned  by  Port 
jvincs.  Mr.  Portman  Seymour,  who  was  a  jovial  companion,  and  in- 
dulged. 
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dalged  his  appetites,  but  otherwife  a  good  man ;  General  Churchill, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  brother,  a  man  of  courage,  but  a  lover  of 
wine;  Mr.  Periefa,  a  jew  and  fmellfeaft ;  and  other  hard -drinkers,  de- 
clared that  the  want  of  French  wine  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  that 
tbey  could  hardly  bear  up  under  fo  great  a  calamity.    Thefe  were 
joined  by  Dr.  Aldridge,  who,  though  nick-named  the  prieft  of  Bac- 
chus, was  otherwife  an  excellent  man,  and  adorned  with  all  kinds  of 
learning.    Dr.  Ratcliffe,  a  phyfician  of  great  reputation,  who  afcribed 
the  caufe  of  all  difeafes  to  the  want  of  French  wines,  though  he  was 
rery  rich,  and  much  addicted  to  wine,  yet,  being  extremely  covetous, 
bought  the  cheaper  wines ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  imputed  the  bad- 
nefs  of  his  wine  to  the  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  better :  there- 
fore, the  Duke  of  Beaufort,"  and  the  Earl  of  Scarfdale,  two  young  no- 
fblemen  of  great  intereft  among  their  acquaintance,  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  live  at  their  eafe  in  magnificence  or  luxury,  merrily  attributed 
all  the  doctor's  complaints  to  his  avarice.     All  thofe  were  alfo  for  peace 
xather-than  war ;  and  all  the  bottle-companions,  many  phyficians,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  lawyers  and  inferior  clergy ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
loofe  women  too,  were  united  together  in  the  faction  againft  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.    But  matters  not  being  yet  ripe  for  an  attack,  their 
hatred  againft  the  duke  did  not  yet  break  out  openly.     The  heads  qx 
the  faction  gained  daily  more  and  more  of  the  queen's  favour  by  de- 
tracting from  the  praifes  of  the*  Duke  of  Marlborough.     Their  emif- 
faries  leifenc^  the  victories  obtained  in  the  wars  in  Flanders ;  and  ei- 
ther afperfed  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  glory  with  petty  falfehoods, 
or  unjuftly  transferred  it  to  others ;  nay,  they  laid  even  the  ill  fuccefies 
in  Spain  to  bis  charge.     His  wife's  faults  too  were  aggravated  to  the 
common  people.    The  Earl  of  Godolphin  was  falfely  charged,  in  or- 
dinary converfation,  with  embezzling  the  public  treafure.     The  Earl 
of  Wharton  was  reputed  an  enemy  to  the  lordly  power  and  tyranny  of 
the  clergy,  a  profane  perfon,  and  out  of  God's  favour.    The  Earl  of 
Sunderland  and  the  Lord  Halifax  were  bitterly  railed  at.    And,  in  * 
word,  all  the  whigs,  efpecially  thofe  who  were  ftylcd  the  junto,  were 
cenfured  as  irreligious  people,  by  thofe  who  had  no  religion  at  all  of 
their  own  :  for,  in  that  degenerate  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  uncertainties 
pafled  current  for  certainties,  and  probabilities  for  truths ;  and  truths 
themfelves  were  greatly  magnified  among  the  vulgar  by  thofe  of „  the 
French  faction.    All  things,  in  fhort,  were  fo  carried  on,  both  in  the 
city  and  country,  as  if  the  intereft  and  name  of  the  French  had  again, 
become  moft  acceptable  and  popular  in  England.' 

Our  author  is  by  no  means  partial  either  to  the  church  or 
to  the  fair  lex ;  and,  indeed,  takes  every  opportunity  of  in- 
veighing, foftietimes  in  a  ftrain  of  ridicule,  fbmetimes  in  4 
fpint  of  animofity,  againft  priefts  and  women.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that,  in  thefe  times,  the  clergy,  both  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  among  the  DiiTenters,  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  politics  of  the  ftate ;  and  that,  in  a  female) 
reign,  female  ambition  was  the  fecret  fburce  of  many  pub<* 
lie  events  which  agitated  or  difordered  the  world,. 
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Upoa  the  whole,  this  valuable  work  will  yield  inftruc- 
tion  and  entertainment  tq  the  reader :  but,  notwithftanding 
our  favourable  fentiments  of  it,  the  public  have  exped- 
itions from  the  abilities  of  Dr.'Thomfon  which  cannot  bf 
gratified  by  tranflating  from  any  author. 


Akt.  X.  The  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Baddeley,  late  ofDnuQ- 
Lane  Theatre.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Steele.  i2mo.  6  vols. 
1 8s.  fewed.    All  the  Bookfellers.    London,  1787,  " 

»TpHE  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Baddeley  prefent  us  with  another 
-*•  exemplary  inftance  of  the  almoft  certain  consequences 
of  extravagance,  diffipation,  and  a  departure  from  the  paths 
of  virtue.  She  feems  to  have  far  exceeded  her  theatrical 
filter,  whofe  Apology  was  read,  not  long  ago,  with  fuch 
avidity  by  the  public ;  and  like  whom  ihe  experienced  the 
flow,  but  fure  approaches  of  poverty  and  diftrefs. 

Few  perfons  experience4  the  fmiles  of  fortune  more  than 
Mrs.  Baddeley  did  for  a  time.  All  ranks  bowed  before  her  ; 
and  it  refted  with  herfelf  whether  ihe  would  be  miftrefs  of 
a  handfome  independence  or  not.  But  frugality  appears  to 
have  been  no  part  of  her  difpofition:  Had  fhe  been  pof- 
feffed  of  difcretion,  and  fufficient  fteadinefs  to  hufband  what 
ftie  received,  fhe  might  have  had  a  comfortable  refource  in 
old  age ;  but  given  up,  as  fhe  was,  to  profufion  and  extra- 
vagance, fhe  thoughtlefsly  fquandered  what  would  have 
made  her  happy  when  her  friends  deferted  her.  Mrs.  Steele, 
the  nominal  writer  of  thefe  Memoirs,  thinks  it  neceflary,  in 
order  to  give,  her  readers  an  opinion  of  their,  authenticity, 
to  inform  them  that  fhe  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Baddeley 
from  her  earlier  days  ;  that  as  children  they  were  brought 
up  together,*  and  educated  at  the  fame  fchool ;  that  their 
intimacy  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  her  life,  for 
feveral  years  of  which  Mrs.  Baddeley  lived  in  her  houfe<; 
and  that,  as  her  friend  and  confidant  flie  unbofomed  her- 
felf to  her  ;  of  courfe  there  was  no  material  occurrence  of 
Jier  life  but  what  fhe  mafle  her  acquainted  witji. 

Thus  qualified,  Mrs.  Steele  has  taken  upop  her  the  publi- 
cation of  thefe  ocpurrences ;  and  as  the  heroine  of  the 
wprk  was  raifed  to  fuch  an  eminent  degree  of  public  notice 
by  her  profeflional  merit,  by  the  attractions  of  her  perfon, 
and  by  the  imprudence  of  her  conduft,  the  public  will  un- 
doubtedly find  tjiemfelv.es  iriterefted  in  the  relation  of  them. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Steele  informs  us  that  her  friend 

'  Mrs.  Sophia  Baddeley  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Valentine  Snow, 
late  ferjeant»trumpeter  to  his  majefty,  and  born  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Margaret,  Weftminlter,  in  the  year  1745.  Her  father  beftowed  on' 
her  a  very-  genteel  education ;  and  having  an  uncommon  degree  of 
foftnefs  and  .delicacy  in  her  features  and  perlon,  with  ev^ry  neceffary 
external  accomplifiunent  of  her  fex,  (he  attracted  the  attention  and 
eftcem  of  all  who  knew  her 5  and  the  tenor  of  her  conduit  being  re- 
gulated by  the  ftricleft  decorum  infured  her  general  refpect. 

'  She  lived  with  her  father  till  (he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
who  inftru&ed  her  in  mufic,  and  was  very  anxious  that  (he  (hould.be 
thorough  miftrefs  of  the  harpfichord.  Mufic,  however,  did  not  fuit 
her  tafte  fo  much  as  a  contemplative  turn  to  reading ;  and  the  leffons 
herfather  gave  her  were  a  taflt  of  labour.  She  made  her  complaints 
to  a  neighbouring  fhopkeeper,  with  whom  Mr.  Baddeley  lodged  ; 
represented  her  father's  anxiety  for  her  improvement  as  overbearing 
and  tyrannical;  and  found  in  this  woman  that  officious  interference* 
that,  under  the  name  of  friend  (hip,  is  too  often  the  fource  of  unfeen 
calamities.  She  introduced  her  to  her  lodger;  gave  her  to  under- 
Hand  that  (he  had  it  then  in  her  power  to  free  herfelf  from  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  fame  treatment,  by  accepting  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Robert  Baddeley,  who  belonged  to  Drury-Lane  theatre,  and  who 
would  bring  her  upon  the  ftage.  Mifs  Snow  had' always  a  penchant 
for  a  theatrical  life;  and  this  propofal  giving  her  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  her  inclination,  (he  liftened  to  what  Mr.  Baddeley  had  to 
lay,  and  in  a  very  few  days  eloped  from  home,  and  fled  to  this  neigh- 
bour's houfe,  who  received  her  and  fecreted  her  till  (he  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Baddeley.  This  was  in  the  year  1764.  He  foon  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  Drury-Lane.  Cordelia,  ia  Lear,  was 
the  firft  character  (he  appeared  in  ;  and,  young  and  untutored  as  (he 
was,  (he  gave  moil  ample  proofs  of  rifmg  merit,  teftified  by  theloudeft 
plaudits  of  the  audience*' 

'  Before  (he  had  been  twelve  months  on  the  ftage  her  merit  entitled 
her  to  efbmation  as  a  player,  and  her  accompliftiments  had  gained  her/ 
general  admiration ;  her  vocal  powers  were,  in  her  day,  on  a-  level 
with  the  hrft  public  finger*  She  gave  proofs  of  hef  abilities  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  was  engaged  foon  after  at  Rfenelagh,  at  twelve  guineas  3 
week.  At.  the  theatre  (he  acquitted  herfelf  bed  in  genteel  comedy  5 
and  further  than  tjus  ihe  never  attempted,  except  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Beverley,  in  the  Gamefter,  which  (he  performed  once  or  twice,  dur- 
ing the  illnefs  of  Mrs.  Barry,  and  was  exceedingly  well  received  by 
the  public. 

'  With  all  the  advantages  which  youth,  accomplifhments,  and 
the  united  talents  of  her  and  her  hufband  could  give  her,  Mrs.  Bad- 
deley was  not  without  her  misfortunes.  For  the  fpace  of  three  years 
ihe  lived- with  her  hulband  without  any  public  impeachment  on  her 
chara&er ;  but  meeting  at  Ranelagh  with  Mfr*  Mendez,  a  Jew,  he 
threw  himfelf  in  her  way,  became  acquainted  with  her  and  her 
feuftand,  alienated  her  mind  from  her  conjugal  duty,  and  (he,  unfor* 
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tutvately  liftemng  where  fhe  fliouJd  have  turned  a  deaf  ear,  agreed  to 
go  with  him  alone  on  a  party  of  pleafure  to  Staines-bridge,  where 
ihe  committed  an  a<fl  that  deterred  her  from  .going  back  to  her  own 
houfe ;  but,  on  her  return,  ihe  flew  to  Mr.  Charles  Holland  of 
Drury-Lane  theatre ;  and  he  thought  proper  to  receive  her.%  She 
lived  with  Mr.  Holland  till  the  fmallpox  took  him  from  her.' 

Mts;  Baddeley  having  now  itepped  over  the  threshold  of 
difcretion  and  continence,  and  being  left,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Holland,  unprotected,  ihe  littened  to  the  felicitations 
of  Dr.  Hayef ,  of  Marlborough-Street,  who  had  been  Mr» 
Holland's  phyfician  during,  his  laft  illnefs,  and  attached  her- 
felf  to  him  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

About  the  year  1767  a  reparation  took  place  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baddeley,  when  it  was  agreed,  and  a  bond  given 
for  fulfilling  the  agreement,  that  all  his  debts  contracted 
before  the  feparation  ihould  be  paid  by  Mrs.  Baddeley ;  and 
that  her  hufband  fhould  be,  indemnified  from  any  debts  con- 
tracted T>y  her  hereafter.  The  parties,  however,  continued 
to  perform  at  the  fame  theatre,  but  exchanged  not  a  word 
with  each  other,  fave  in  their  refpediive  characters  on  the 
ftage.         . 

From  this  period  we  find  the  heroine  of  the  work  im- 
merged  in  a  conftant  fucceffion  of  intrigue,  diffipation,  and 
the  moft  unbounded  profufion,  notwithftanding  her  friend 
Mrs.  Steele  (as  fhe  tells  us)  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to 
reftrain  her  in  both. 

One  of  her  moft  lafting  attachments,  at  this  time,  was 
with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hanger,  now  Lord  Colerain  ;  for  whom 
ihe  appears  (according  to  Mrs.  Steele's  aecount)  to  have  en- 
tertained fo  much  partiality,  as  not  only  to  fquanderon  him 
her  whole  falary,  which  amounted  to  a  very  confiderable. 
weekly  fum,  but  to  put  up  with  the  moft  barbarous  treat* 
ment :  at  length,  in  illnefs  ihe  found  herfelf  inhumanly  de- 
ferted  by  him. 

So  violent  were  her  emotions  when  this  event  took  place, 
that  fhe  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  ihe  could  be  reftored  to  life.  He  had  no 
iooner  left  the  houfe  than  ihe  went  to  an  apothecary's  ihop, 
where  ihe  procured  three  hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  the 
whole  of  which,  upon  her  return  home,  ihe  immediately 
fwallowed.  But,  though  ihe  was  refcued  from  her  danger 
by  the  timely  exertions  of  ieveral  gentlemen  of  the  facujty, 
who  were  immediately  called  in  to  her  affiftance,  and  who 
at  laft  procured  an  intermiffion  of  the  ftupor,  yet  her  health 
fifffered  fo  much  from  tfcis  r*fh  ftep,  and  the  diftradHon  of 
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her  mind,  that,  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  flie  was  fcarceJy 
able  to  walk ;  nor  was  her  recovery  ever  perfected ;  as, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  flie  was  afflicted  with  a 
bilious  complaint  that  often  difordered  her,  and  made  many 
of  her  days*  unhappy. 

She  had  now  not  only  to  encounter  with  bodily  indifpofi- 
tion,  but  with  poverty,  having  difpofed  of  her  clothes,  and 
other  valuables,  to  enable  her  to  live  with  a  man  whom  ihe 
loved  beyond  every  other  object. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  publifher  of  her  Memoirs 
became  connected  with  her.  Mrs.  Steele  tells  us  that  (he  no 
fooaer  heard  of  her  diftrefs  than  lhe  paid  her  a  vifit ;  and, 
on  a  promife  from  Mrs.  Baddeley  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
her  profeffion,  and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  man  from  whom 
jfhe  had  received  fuch  ungenerous  treatment,  flie  extricated 
her  from  every  difficulty ;  paid  the  greateft  part  of  her  debts ; 
took  a  houfe  in  St.  James's  place,  which  flie  made  her  home, 
and  procured  her  a  carriage. 

Mrs.  Baddeley's  health  and  fpirits  being  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  reftored  by  this  agreeable  interference,  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  became  competitors  for  her  favour ;  arid  lhe 
entered  into  a  variety  of  intrigues  :  for  an  account  of  which 
we  refer  our  readers  tx>  the  work  itfelf.  From  the  detail 
Mrs.  Steele  gives  of  them  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous;  and  for  the  publication  of  them  flie  thinks  it 
neeeffary  thus  to  apologize : 

«  I  with  not  to  be  underftood,  in  the  publication  of  thefe  Me- 
moirs, or  in  what  I  have  now  faid,  that  I  wifli  toefpoufe  the  caufe  of 
vice  or  folly*  'A  bare  recital  of  fails,  as  they  occurred,  cannot  be 
deemed  a  creation  of  the  fancy  to  inflame  the  paflions,  miflead  the 
judgment,  or  vitiate  the  heart.  I  have  done  no  more  than  the  moil 
chafte  and  correct  writers  have  done  before  me,  having  only  related 
what  they  have  depicted.  Youth  has  ever  had  its  extravagance  and 
its  folly*  I  have  produced  facts  with  real  names  ;  they  produce  facts 
v/lth  Jt&tious  ones.  I  have  thrown  the  cap  at  individuals ;  they  fling 
it  at  the  crowd  ;  bat,  whilft  I  level  at  one,  1  do  not  mifs  the  crowd  ; 
and  yet  adviie  the  individual  not  to  think  that  either  he  or  flie  is  the 
butt,  or  folitary  mark,  as  in  the  circle  wherein  they  move ;  there  are 
multitudes  that  deferve  the  flroke.* 

*  It  may  be  urged,  by  fome,  that  the  volumes  are  too  explicit,  and 
pregnant  with  tender  rencontres ;  but  this  charge  comes  againft  the  ex- 
igence of  the  work  itfelf  with  more  force  than  again  ft  fuch  particular 
exceptions;  for  the  fact  is,  that,  were  they  expunged,  the  whole 
work  moil  be  annihilated;  and,  had  I  complied  with  this  criticifm, 
1  fhould  have  acled  like  the  flrolling  company  that  announced  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  to  a  country  audience,  but  requeued  them  to  ejt> 
cufe  the  oraiflion  of  the  part  of  Hamlet  for  that  night :  and,,  al- 
though this  good-natured  audience  conferred  to  the  omiflion,  and 
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fufiered  the  play  to  go  on,  yet  this  condefcenfion  did  not  fufficiently 
encourage  me  to  expeft  a  fimilar  indulgence  from  my  readers/ 

Among  the  names  of  Mrs,  Baddeley's  noble  admirers  we 
find  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerfton. 

'  Blind,  as  many  others  are  to  their  own  imperfections,  his  lord - 
fliip,  though  he  has  an  impediment  in  his  foeech,  was  very  fond  of 
reading  to  others,  and  requeued  permiffion  pf  Mrs.  Baddeley  to  come 
occafionally  and  read  to  her.  His  requeft  was  complied  with ;  and, 
being  with  her  one  evening  for  the  purpofe,  he  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shenftone's  poems,  in  which  Hamlet's  foliloquy  is  thus  traveftied: 
"  To  print,  or  not  to  print?  that  is  the  queftion."  His  lordfhip's 
difficulty  in  articulating  the  word  /«..»/,  iiruck  the  company  prefent, 
who  were  many,  with  different  ideas  ;  but  they  all  burft  into  an  in. 
voluntary  fit  of  laughter.  This  fo  increafed  his  lordfhip's  difficulty, 
that  he  was  totally  deprived  of  utterance,  which  occafioned  fo  many 
extraordinary  and  fingula*  diftortions  of  his  features,  that  kept  *up  the 
1  laugh  to  fuch  a  degree  of  violence,  as  obliged  us  to  withdraw  for  a 
'  moment's  relaxation.  His  lord  {hip  remained  thus  convulfed  for  five 
minutes,  and  nothing  could  relieve  him  but  a  glafs  of  water.  Read- 
ing for  this  evening  was  of  courfe  fufpended;  he  took  what  patted  ia 
good-humour,  and  invited  us  to  take  chocolate  with  him  next 
morning,1 

Amidft  the  group  of  thofe  who  were  candidates  for  Mrs. 
Baddeley's  favours,  Lord  Melbourne  ftands  the  moll  conipi- 
cuous ;  he  took  her  under  his  protection,  and  was  her  con- 
ftant  vifitor,  notwithftanding  he  had  married  a  very  amiable 
lady  only  ten  months  before.  During  this  connexion,  which 
iafted  a  confiderable  time,  till  at  length  it  was  put  an  end 
to  by  Mrs.  Baddeley's  inconftancy,  his  lordfliip  appears  to 
have  been  a  fond  and  generous  lover.  The  fums  lhe  received 
from  him  were  fuch  as  enabled  her  to  be  profufe  and  extra- 
vagant in  the  extreme.  Her  friend  informs  us  that,  foon 
after  Mrs.  Baddeley's  intimacy  with  Lord  Melbourne  had 
commenced,  among  other  extravagancies,  lhe  went  one 
morning  to  a  jeweller's  and  purchafed  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  near  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  lbme  idea  of  the  expenfive 
ftyle  in  which  Mrs.  Baddeley  lived  in  the  zenith  of  her  pros- 
perity, we  ihall  fubjoin  the  following  extraft : 

(  Mrs.  Baddeley  told  me,  upon  Lord  Melbourne's  parting  from 
her  after  an  evening  vifit,  that  he  had  given  her  two  hundred  pounds 
to  pay  her  expences  at  Rrighthelmftone,  and  had  promifed  her  twenty 
brilliant  pins ;  and,  if  I  would  order  them  to  be  made,  he  would  pay 
for  them.  I  afked  her  what  price  (he  was  to  go  to  ?  She  replied, 
"  as  fhowy  as  they  could  be  made  for  twenty  guineas  each."  Telling 
her  the  twenty  would  then  come  to  four  hundred  guineas,  (he  faid, 
"  Order  then  ten  only  at  firft,  and  I  will  talk  to  his  lordfhip  about 
the  other  ten/'    After  fupper,  lhe  was  rather  better.    I  fent  for 
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Mr.  Tonkins  the  jeweller,  in  Maiden-Lane ;  gave  him  orders  for 
ten  pins  ;  and  when  they  were  brought  home,  I  paid  him  two  few*. 
jlred  pounds  for  the  fame,  which  Lord  Melbourne  paid  me  again, 
and  afced  me,  Why  I  had  not  ordered  the  whole  twenty  he  promifed 
Kirs.  Baddeley  ?    I  told  his  lordfhip  they  were  ordered,  bnt  thefe  ten 
were  brought  home  firft;  by  which  means,  Mrs.  Baddeley  had  ano- 
ther ten,  and  Lord  Melbourne  paid  for  them.    She  always  wore  two. 
watches,  with  very  valuable  trinkets;  one  was  an  expensive  one,  the 
other  a  little  beautiful  French  watch,  that  hung  by  way  of  trinket  to 
a  chain,  fet  with  diamonds,  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  lefs  than 
two  hundred  pounds.    She  had  alfo,  at  one  time,  four  .brilliant  dia- 
mond necklaces,  the  lead  of  which  cod  three  hundred  pounds ;  two 
were  of  near  double  the  value  each ;  and  the  fourth  was,  the  one  Lord 
Melbourne  paid  Mr.  Tomkins  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for.  ^She 
had  a  pair  of  beautiful  enamelled  bracelets,  as  large  as  a  half-crown 
piece,  fet  round  with  brilliants,  which  coft  a  hundred  and^&fty 
pounds ;  a  diamond  bow,  which  coft  four  hundred  pounds ;  and 
rings  out  of  number;  with  a  pretty  fideboard  of  plate,  worth  three 
hundred  pounds,  befides  filver  candlefticks.    Her  houfe  in  town  was 
as  elegantly  fnrniihed  as  a  good  taite  and  money  could  make  it  ,•  die 
walls  of  her  drawing-room  were  hung  with  filk  curtains,  drawn  up  in 
feftoons,  which  (he  had  done  in  imitation  of  Madame  du  Barrels 
room  at  Verfailles,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth's  miftrefs  ;  and  every  thing- 
proportionably  elegant  and  coftly;  fo  that  me  lived  and  made  an  ap- 
pearance equal  to  a  woman  of  the  firflrank.    Her  liveries  were  fuper* 
fine  dark  blue  cloth,  lined  with  fcarlet,  the  edge  of  which  jujt  ap- 
peared ;  fcarlet  cuffs  and  collar,  with  two  rows  of  fcollopped  filver" 
lace  round  them ;  the  fame  round  the  waiftcoat,  which  was  blue ; 
with  filver-laced  hats.    The  fervants  had  alio  undrefs  liveries,  ami 
many  other  emoluments ;  fo  that  their  places  were  very  profitable* 
I  do  not  remember  paying  a- bill,  of  any  confequence,  without  oblig- 
ing the*receiver  of  it  to  give  them  fomething  -r  befides  the  many  fums 
they  gat  from  the  nobility  that  frequented  the  houfe,  and  the  card- 
money,  which  was  divided  equally  among  them  all.    We  kept  nine 
fervants,  and  they  were  all  regularly  paid.* 

Yet,  amrdft  this  fplendor,  Mrs.  Baddeley  appears  to  have 
felt  at  times  thofe  imbittering  compunctions  which  generally 
attend  the  mode  of  life  in  which  fhe  was  engaged. 

Nor  were  good  qualities  wanting  to  compenfate,  in  fome 
degree,  theiie  frailties  aud  imprudencies.  Among  them 
may  be  reckoned  her  dutiful  attention  to  her  parents,  of 
which  many  inftances  are  given  in  the  courfe  of  the  work. 

Her  gratitude  to  Dr.  Arne,  as  it  tends  to  brighten  a 
character  too  deeply  fhaded  by  imperfe&ions,  muft  not  be 
omitted. 

«  Dr.  Arne  came  the  next  morning  to  breakfaft,  to  whom  we-never 
Were  denied ;  and  inquiring  of  him  what  brought  him  out  fo  early,  he 
faid,  to  look  for  money,  and  aiked  if  we  could  favour  him  with  the 
loan  of  twenty  pounds.  The  money  was  lent  him  by  Mrs.  Brfdde- 
]ey,  and  he  gave  his  note  for  the  fame,  payable*  either  to  her  tor  to 
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fee;  Mrs.  Baddeley,  as  foon  as  fhe  received  it,  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
faying;  '*  Now,  do&nr,  y bur  note  is  paid.  Yoar  acceptance  bf 
twenty  pounds  is  a  fufficient  recbmpence  for  me ;  for,  in  iny  firft  out- 
fet  in  lire,  when  I  was  not  able  to  pavyou;  how  kindly  did  you  and 
your  fon  give  me  many  a  Ieflbn !  This  is  a  circumftante  I  (hall 
never  forget  1  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fheW  my  further  gratitude  in. 
a  little  time."  Dr;  Arne  was  not  a  little  pleafed,  flattered,  and 
thankful/ 

.Several  other  inftances  of  Mrs,  Baddeley's  generous  difpo- 
fitibri  are  likewife  taken  notice  of,  arid  even  of  economy 
in  fome  points. 

rc  Having  thought  proper,  fays  Mrs.  Steele;  *  to  mention  a  variety 
of  Mrs,  Baddeley's  extravagancies,  it  is  but  jufticethat  I  fhbuld  fay  a 
word  dr  two  Of  her  economy.  In  houfekeeping  fhe  was  far  from  ex- 
pehfive.  .Though  we  had  all  forts  of  French  and  Spanifh  wines  td 
,  entertain  our  noble  friends  with,  when  they  did  us  the  honour  td 
dine  with  us,  and  oqr  table  was  fet  out  with  elegance ;  yet,  when  we 
dined  alone,  a  fingle  joint  ferved  us  for  dinner,  and  nothing  was  drank 
but  fmall  beer.  As  lived  our  fcrvants*  fo  did  we.  Dinner  was  ready 
regularly  at  three  ;  and,  if  we  were  not  at  home  at  that  Hour,  the 
tloth  Was  removed,  and  the  joint  ferved  up  below.  For  the  many 
years  we  lived  together,  we  never  Opened  a  bottle  of  wine  for  ourr 
felves,  nor  had  we  any  ftrdng  beer.'  -  * 

And,  in  another  place,  we  find  a  further  proof  of  eco- 
nomy:  "  It  was  a  rule  with  us  to  rilake  all  our  gowns  at 
«v  home  ;  Mrs.  Baddeley  and  I  cut  them  out,  arid  our  Servants 
*«  made  them.** 

TThough  the  charms  of  Mrs^tJacldeiey*s  perTdn  ire  well 
Itnowrt  to  have  exceeded  thofe  of  moft  of  her  coterhporaries* 
yet  we  rauft  rYdt  pals  over  the  compliment  paid  heir  by  Footef 
is  it  Was  at  once  juft  and  nouvelle. 

*  About  this  time  Mr.  Foote  brought  out  a  new  piece  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Hay  market,  called,  The  Maid  of  Bath,  alluding  to 
Mifs  Linley,  how  Mrs.  Sheridan ;  ahd,  prior  to  its  firft  appearance, 
he  called  oh  ui,  and  requefied  we  Would  accept  of  a  box  for  the 
bight,  which  mould  be  at  our  fervice,  for  us  and  oiir  frkrtds ;  and 
hoped  we  would  make  a  point  of  being  there,  in  order  to  grace  (a1* 
he  was  pleafed  to  fay)  his  theatre.  The  box  referved  for  ns  was  next 
to  the  ftage  box,  that  commanded  a  fight  of  the  whole  houfe ;  and  • 
we  went.  Mrv  Foote  performed  in  this  play  himfelf ;  it  went  off  with 
eclat,  and  was  well  received  by  a  crowded  houfe.  About  the  middle 
of  the  piece,  where  Mr.  Foote  enlarged  much  on  the  beauty  of  the 
Maid  of  Bath,  he  added,  "Not  even  the  beauty  of  the  Nine  Mufes, 
nor  even  that  bf  the  divine  Badjkley  herfelf,  who  there  fits  (pointing 
to  the  box  where  we v fat),  could  exceed  that  of  the  Maid  of  Bath." 
*This  drew  a  thunder  bf  applatifd  from  all  parts  of  the  Houfe" ;  he  was 
encored,  and  Mr.  Foote  repeated  the  words  three  times.  Every  eye 
Wfts  on  Mrs.  Baddeley  5  and  I  do  hot  recollect  ever  feeing  her  fo 
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confuted  before*  She  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  curtfied  to  the  au-  * 
dience  ;  and  it  was  near  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  before  (he  could  difcon* 
tinue  her  obedience,  the  plaudits  lafting  fo  long.  This  trick  of  Mr. 
Foote's  put  her  fo  much  to  the  blofh,"  that  the  colour  did  not  leave 
her  face  the  whole  evening.  Mrs.  Baddeley's  face  was  not,  according 
to  the  faihioo  of  modern  beauties,  made  up  by  art,  for  (he  never  ufed 
any  rouge  but  on  the  ftage ;  which  all  the  performers,  men  and  wo- 
men, are  obliged  to  do,  owing  to  the  livid  palenefs  which  the  light* 
in  front  call  upon  the  face.* 

What  pity  that  the  authorefs  ihoold  find  herfelf  obliged, 
by  truth,  to  add  the  following  abatement  to  it  I 

«  I  am  forry,'  fays  Mrs.  Steele,  *  to  be  again  under  the  neceffity  of 
fpeaking  unkindly  of  her  ;  but  1  cannot  toother  fads.  Let  her  have 
what  (table  connexions  (he  would,  ihe  was  reftlefs  unlefs  (he  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  favourite  vifitor  of  her  own  choice,  to  whom  (he 
might,  when  Ac  pleafed,  bellow  her  trnbought  favours.4 

The  decline  of  Mrs.  Baddefey  from  the  fplendor  flie  had 
fo  long  enjoyed >  may  be  dated  from  the  time  fhe  experienced 
an  abatement  in  Lord  Melbourne's  munificence.  Not  long 
after  her  connexion  with  that  nobleman,  Upon  Mr.  Garrick's 
refufal  to  increafe  her  falary,  ihe  had  retired  from  the  ftage; 
but  this,  inftead  of  abating  her  extravagance,  only  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  launching  out  into  the  pui'fuit  of  every 
gratification  which  ingenuity  and  invention  could  devife^ 
She  confequently  involved  herfelf  in  debts  to  a  very  larger 
amount.  Thefe,  upon  his  lordfhip's  totally  withdrawing^ 
his  liberality,  fhe  was  unable  to  pay ;  and  they  afterwards 
'  proved  a  conflant  fource  of  trouble  and  vexation  to  her. 

We  next  find  her  on  an  excurfion  to  Ireland  with  Colonel 
Lutterel,  now  Lord  Carhampton;  by  whom  Ihe  was  fur- 
rendered  to  her  former  inamorato,  Lord  Coleraine,  upon, 
condition  that  his  lordlhip  would  pay  the  whole  of  her  debts, 
and  fettle  on  her  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Bui' 
that  nobleman  not  abiding  by  his  agreement,  and  treating 
her  with  his  ufual  feverity,  Mrs*  Baddeley  left  him  asfoon  a* 
they  returned  to  England. 

Not  long  after  we  find  her  and  her  friend  locked  up  in  a 
fpunging-houfe,  for  a  very  large  debt.  In  this  dilemma, 
Mrs.  Steele  tells  us,  Ihe  applied,  in  behalf  of  her  compa- 
nion, to  more  than  thirty  of  thole  noble  friends  who  had  fo 
often  faid  they  were  ready  to  devote  their  live*  and  fortune* 
to  her  fcrvice ;  but  could  not  procure  a  fhilling.  from  one  of 
them. 

In  the  year  1773  Mrs.  Baddeley  formed  an  union  with* 
itephen  Sayer,  Efq.  at  that  time  one  of  the  fherifls  of  Lon- 
don and  Middleiex 5  a  connexion,  fo  far  from  proving  ad- 
vantageous 
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Vantageous  to  her,  that  it  deprived  her  of  all  fier  friends 
in  high  life,  and  at  length  reduced  her  to  great  diftrefs. 
.  When  Mr,  Sayer  became  a  bankrupt,  and  had  it  not  ia 
his  power  to  fupport  her,  fhe  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
finding  a  new  friend,  which  fhe  did  in  Mr.  Breireton  of  ' 
Drury-Lane  theatre,  who  pretended  to  have  a  great  lovfc 
for  her,  but  did  not  fhew  that  care  is  the  prefervation  of  het 
health  he  ought  to  havedone.  She  of  courfe  foon  left  him, 
and  took  up  with  Mr.  Webfter,  another  comedian  belonging 
to  the  fame  theatre.  During  her  connexion  with  the  latter, 
fhe  played  conftantly  at  Drury-Lane,  and  had  two  children 
by  him,  Afterchis  death,  being  in  great  diftrefs,  fhe  con- 
descended to  beftow  thofe  favours,  which  had  been  purchafed 
at  fo  high  a  price  by  the  rich  and  great,  on  his  favourite 
ferv&nt  John ;  with  whom  ihe  went  to  Dublin,  where  ihe 
played  One  feafon ;  and  from  thence  to  Edinburgh.  Here 
ihe  performed  for  about  two  years,  when  her  health  declin- 
ing (for  fhe  fell  into  a  confumption),  fhe  was  no  longer  able 
to  continue  the  duties  of  hfer  profeffion.  But  being  much 
teloved  by  the  performers,  they,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
fubfcribed  a  weekly  fum  to'  afford  her  all  the  comforts  a  fick 
bed  required.  She  had  alfo  the  beft  medical  advice ;  but 
her  conftitution  was  fo  far  broken  as  to  be  irrecoverable  %. 
knd, .  after  lingering  a  few  months,  fhe  expired  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  month  of  July  1786,  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age,      .- 

Mrs.  Steele  calls  thefe  Memoirs  a  Jimple  diary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  .Mrs.  Baddeley  and  herfelf,  without  the  leaft  ex-* 
aggeratioh  or  embellifhrhent.  And  in  another  place  fhe  fays, 
"  I  do  not  write  merely  to  entertain,  but  to  ftate  fafts  as 
.«'  they  occur.  I  could  have  embellifhed  this  work,  as  other. 
u  writers  of  memoirs  have  done,  and  filled  them  with  ob- 
4€.  fervations  and  refle6rions,  »  I  patted;  a  fcheme  which* 
*«  others  have  often  had  recourfe  to,  to  fwell  their  vo^ 
"  himes," 

In  many  parts  it  is  indeed  a  meer  journal  of  uninterefting 
circumftances ;  arid  in  others  would  admit  of  fbme  embel- 
lifhments  and  additions,  without  rendering  it  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  being  "  a  fabulous  account  of  things  that  have 
"  no  exiflence  but  in  fancy;"  or  of  fwelling  the  volumes  to 
too  large  afize.  The  ftyle  is  feldom  above  mediocrity;  and, 
in  many  places,  we  obferve  an  inaccuracy  in  the  lan- 
guage which  debafes*  it;  as,  "  when  we  reached  this 
*(  houfe  we  was  upon  the  road  to  fee,  and  which  was  a 
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«*  very  long  five  miles  to  it  *." — "  For  whenever  he  caiti* 
"to  our  houfe,  net  found  us  at  home,  and  faw  a  ftrange 
«  fervant  f"  Betides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  trite  and  un- 
neceffary  oblervations,  that  might  as  well  have.been  omittpd :. 
who,  that  knows  any  thing  of  theatrical  affairs,  needs  to  be 
informed  "  that  the  green-room  is  a  place  where  the  phryers 
"  at  the  theatre  affemble  behind  the  curtain  J." 

.  Upon  the  whole,  Mrs.  Steele  does  not,  in  our  opinidn,  Ee 
under  any  very  great  obligations  to  her  editor  for  the  aififtance 
ihe  is  faid  to  have  received  from  him.  The  Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Baddeley  certainly  fall  fliort,  in  point  of  language,  fen- 
timent,  characters,  and  incident,  to  «*  The  Apology  of  MiS. 
Bellamy;"  although,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  two  heroines 
in  difpofition,  fituation,  and  adventures,  it  might  have  been 
rendered  equally  pleafing.  We  cannot,  at  the  fame  time, 
avoid  remarking,  that,  if  many  of  the  uninterefting  circum- 
ftances  had  been  omitted,  the  public  would  not  have  expreflfcd 
their  difpleafure. 

Whether  Mrs.  Steele  has  afted  right  in  publifhing  Lord 
Melbourne's  confidential  letters,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to 
determine.  We,  however,  hope  that  one  good  effeft  will  re- 
fult  from  it,  namely,  that  it  will  prevent  in  future  married 
men  in  high  life  from  expofing  themfelves,  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  to  the  juft  cenfures  of  the  virtuous  part  of  man- 
kind. ' 

The  charadjeriftic  of  this  performance  is  dullnefs.  The 
incidents",  in  general,  are  .uninterefting ;  and  the  reader  fuf- 
ftrs  conftant  difappointment  and  ennui. 

The  matter  before  us  could,  with  eafe,  have  been  coiil- 
prized  in  two  volumes ;  but  it  is  Jrawn  out  into  fix  with  te-» 
dious  and  uneffential  accompaniments,  merely  to  gratify  the 
fordid  rapacity  of  the  virtuous  proprietors. 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  \6i  f  IbM.  p.  t88* 
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A*t.  XL    Medical  Remarks  on  Natural,  Spontaneous,  and 
:  Artificial  Evacuation.    By  John  Anderfin,   M*  D.    8vo. 
2s,  6d.    Hitched.    Printed  for  the  Author,    Donaldfon, 
Edinburgh  ;  Murray,  London.     1787. 

HpHE  fubjeft  which  Dr.  Anderibn  has  ohofen  for  the  dif- 
***  play  of  his  medical  knowledge,  is  of  a  genera!  nature ; 
but,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  his  Remarks 
may  be  considered  as  a  compendious  fyftem  of  phyfic.  After 
premifing  a  few  thoughts  on  the  indications  to  evacuation, 
aijd  the  power  and  effect  of  evacuants,  he  proceeds  to  take  a 
view  of  the  various  difcharges  to  which  the  animal  econojny 
is  liable,  viz.  by  the  ftomach,  the  ioteftines,  perfpiration, 
expeftoratioh,  urine,  bile,  catamenia,  femen,  bleeding,  blif- 
tering,  fontanels  or  ifTues,  fternutatories  and  errhines,  fialo- 
gogqes  and  mafticatories.  Iij  tbefe  various  departments  of 
medical  fcience,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  au- 
thor's obfervations  are,  in  general,  judicious  and  practical ; 
but  his  feritiments  are  fometimes  veiled  in  a  degree  of  ob- 
fcurity,  and  his  ftyle  a  little  blemifhed  with  affectation. 
With  refpeft  to  the  former  of  thefe,  we  fhall  point  out  a 
few  inftances. '  "  As  the  alcaline  fudorific  antacid  diet," 
fays  he,.  "  moft  readily  attenuate,  neutralize,  and  retrieve 
V  the  motion  of  the  blood,  when  deprived  of  its  fluidity,  it 
€t  would  feem  that  the  coagulation  is  occasioned  by  the  ef- 
"  feet  of  ibme  prevailing  acid."  We  know  not  of  any 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  not  extravafated,  except  in  poly- 
pous concretions ;  and  therefore  cannot  admit  of  any  fpe- 
eulations  on  this  principle.  But  we  are  fatisfied,  from  what; 
the  author  fubjoins  on  the  fame  fubje£t,  that  he  entertains 
no  erroneous  theory. 

.  "  Expectoration,"  he  teljs  us,  "  i*  not  performed  merely 
*'  by  the  ipecific  a^ion  of  the  expectorating-  medicine  ;  it 
f*  requires  the  affiftance  of  a  certain  aptitude  of  air,  which 
<c  gives  impulfe  and  motion  to  the  organs  of  deglutition 
f*  and  refpiration."  It  feems  not  evident  to  us  that  the  or- 
gans of  deglutition  are  influenced-  in  their  afiion  by  the  ex- 
ternal air ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  a  found 
ftate,  they  are,  almoft  exclufively,  under  the  government  of 
the  will;  and  that,  though  they  may  be  affected  .by  an  ap- 
plied ftimulus,  it  is  not  by  that  of  aereal  irritation, 

"  Medicine^  of  the  diuretic  clafs,"  we  are  afterwards 
informed,  "  are  refolvent ;  but  fuch  gentle  ones  as  precipi- 
.'*  tate  the  peccant  particles  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  do  more 
*'  good  tjian  fuch  powerful  ones  as  thoijb  which,  \>y  vio- 
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«  lently  forcing  the  urinary  paffages,  inflame  and  exidceraise 
*  them,  without  a&ing  upon  the  ftone."  We  do  not 
Clearly  understand  what  the  author  means  by  thofe  mediT 
cines  which  precipitate  the  peccant  particles,  as  we  do  not 
ppneeive  that  any  precipitation,  in  the  chemical  fenfe  of 
$hat  term*  takes  place  in  the  vafcular  fyftem.  We  prer 
fume,  however,  that  he  alludes  to  gentle  diuretics ;  and, 
according  to  tjiat  idea,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
opinion. 

"  The  femen,  or  vivifying  principle,"  fays  Dr.  Anders 
fon,  "  expands  and  unfolds  the  myftery  of  its  natpre  in  the 
**  formation  of  the  fqetus,  whofe  birth  is  to  preferve  both 
f«  the  -mental  and  corporeal  refemblance  of  thofe  from 
f?  whom  its  exiftence  is  derived."  There  is  realbn  for 
thinking  that  both  the  mental  and  corporeal  refemblance 
here  mentioned  are  often  very  irnperfe£t ;  but  the  author^ 
obfervatipns  on  the  fubjett  pannot  be  affefted  by  this  re- 
mark. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  treatife,  we  fhall  feleft  a  part  of 
the  author's  remarks  on  evacuation  by  fontanels  or  iffues. 

f  I  imagine  if  to  be  of  little  confequence  where  an  iffue  is  fixed, 
provided  it  be  in  a  convenient  and  fafe  place. 

*  After  inoculation  for  the  fmallpox,  fome  children,  whofe  bodies 
have  not  been  diffidently  purged  ?  are  afterwards  tortured  with  boils 
and  running  fores ;  for  which  I  have  experienced  nothing  fo  effectual 
as  iffuesf  fcaTbathing,  and,  fometimes  intermediately,  drinking  fea- 
water. 

f  As  I  have  feldom  had  occafion  to  prefcribe  a  dofe  pf  phytic  for 
a  perfon  who  happened  to  have  an  iffue,  even  though  frequently  con* 
ftipated  befbrjp,  lam  led  to  believe  an  iffue  is  efficacious  in  obviating 
Jiabitual  coftivenefs.  The  ftimulating  purge  is  only  temporary,  an«[ 
does  not  radically  or  effe&ually  remove  the  caufe ;  an  iffue  removes, 
not  only  the  caufe  of  conftipation,  but  alfo  that  of  taxation. 

*  There  probably  is  nothing  rnore  difficult  in  phyfic  than  to  remedy 
habitual  conftipation,  and  bring  the  animal  functions  to  perform  their 
office  regularly.  If  the  conAipated  habit  is  occasioned  by  a  weakened 
tone  pf  the  inteftines,  Pyrmont,  Tunbridgc,  or  other  chalybeate  wa- 
tery if  drank  daily  for  fome  weeks,  will  be  very  efficacious ;  but  if 
(he  caufe  of  the  conftipation  is  a  defect  in  fecretion,  or  a  hot  temper- 
ament of  the  blood  and  depending  juices,  refrigerating  alterants^ 
and  an  iffue,  will  be  neceffary.  From  thefe  I  have  repeatedly  fee* 
very  happy  effefts. 

*  By  many  "pra&iqoners  the  potential  cautery  or  cauftic  is,  at  this 
time,  preferred  to  every  other  method  of  opening  an  iffue.  This, 
hqjwever,  depends  on  the  part  where  the  iffue  is  to  be  iixed. 

f  The  idea  of  an  iffue  is  apt  to  terrify  and  difguft  5  but,  when  pro- 
perly xnanaged,  it  is  neither  painful  to  the  moil  tender,  nor  ofrenfive 
p>  the  moft  delicate;  if,  however^  the  pea,  or  cord,  or  acrid  matter. 
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Jhould  ever  happen  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  part,  the  pain  Ought  to 
he  patiently  endured,  as  the  ftimnlus  is  a  falutary  one,  and  promotes 
the  difcharge. 

'  Some  gentlemen  are  afraid  of  recommending  iflbes,  left  they 
ihould  weaken  the  patient ;  but  my  experience  warrents  me  in  faring 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ftrengthen,  by  drawing' off  that  which 
keeps  the  body  weak.  In  the  courfe  of  a  long,  and,  I  may  fay,  a 
fuccefsful  practice,  I  have  prefcribed  iflbes  to  all  ages,  from  child- 
hood to  threefcore  and  upward,  bat  never  could  difcover  they  had 
-any  ill  eJFedh  Indeed,  I  remember  once  having  a  patient  whofe 
blood  was  fo  much  impoverifhed  by,  neceflitous  poor  low  diet,  that  I 
found  it  indifpenfable  to  clofe  the  iirue  rather  haftily ;  but,  after  (he 
had  been  comforted  with  a  more  generous  and  plentiful  diet  for  fomc 
months,  the  ifjue  was  renewed  with  advantage, 

*  The  fontanel  relieves  the  genus  nervofum,  evacuates  morbid  f?« 
rum,  leflens  repletion,  tempers  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  promotes  di- 
geftion,  conception,  nutrition,  fecretion,  and  excretion.  It  alio 
clears  the  fkin  of  foul  defedations,  and  brightens  the  complexion. 

'  But,  however  beneficial  iflues  may  be,  poft  conceptionem,  and 
during  pregnancy,  in  preventing  mifcarriage,  by  relieving  the  habit 
of  that  which  occafions  weaknefs,  yet,  while  the  power  of  concept 
tion  is  retained,  they  are  not  to  be  prefcribed  for  a  married  woman*. 
This  is  an  obfervation  which  arifes  from  a  long  and  clofe  at- 
tention to  the  effefts  of  iflues, 

'  Mifcarriages,  in  general,  are  occafioned  by  frights.  In  weak 
and  irritable  habits  they  are  often  fo  violent  as  not  only  to  brine  on 
deliquium,  but  convulfions,  and  the  moft  alarming  fymptoms,  if  not 
death.  If  a  flooding  comes  on,  aftringents  have  no  effed  on  the 
uterus,  till  the  fottus  and  feenndines  are  expelled,  when  they  imme- 
diately become  unneceflary,  becaufe  the  haemorrhage  flops  fponta- 
neoufly.  Exercife,  diet,  tonic  ftrengtheners,  and  tranquillity,  are  ne» 
cefiary  to  prevent  a  mifcarriage. 

4  The  danger  of  precipitately  drying  up  an  iflue,  by  which  nature 
has  been  invited  and  habituated  to  throw  off  the  noxious  humours 
that  offended  her,  may  be  no  lefs  fatal  in  its  cdnfequence  than  a  fud- 
den  obftru&ion  to  any  difcharge  by  her  own  efforts ;  for,  in  either 
cafe,  the  matter,  which  is  morbid,  would  fall  back  upon  the  habit; 
but  no  fuch  effed  enfues  from  it  drying  up  of  itfelf,  without  negleQ, 
and  after  it  has  for  fome  time  difcharged  a  laudable  matter ;  for  the 
habit  is  then  as  fecure  as  if  the  tndifpofition  had  terminated  by  a, 
fpontaneous  critical  abfeefs,  which  the  fontanel,  or  iiTue,  was  ongi* 
nally  defigned  to  imitate.  It,  however,  may,  now  and  then,  be  ne» 
ceflary  to  take  a  gentle  dofe  of  phyfic,  till  the  body  is  perfectly  regu- 
lar in  her  motions,  and  the  determination  is  led  off  from  the  artificial 
channel.' 

Dr.  Anderfbn's  remarks  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  expe- 
rience  :  they  relate,  though  incidentally,  yet  in  a  practical 
and  concife  manner,  to  aimoft  the  whole  tribe  of  human  dif- 
eafes ;  and  are  worthy  the  attention  of  medical  readers, 
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Akt.  XII.  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Earth, 
Read  at  the  Royal  Society,  I2tk  May^  1785.  By  the  Rev, 
Jama  DougJafsjF.A.S;  4to?  58.  boards,  Nicol.  Lon* 
don,  1785. 

AN  excavation  which  was  made  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  James 
Belt,  for  the  foundation  of  a  ftorehoufe,  has  ierved 
alio  as  the  foundation  of  this  performance.  The  labourers, 
at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  discovered  the  bones  of  a  very 
large  animal.  By  the  pofition  of  the  bones,  and  the  frag?- 
ments  that  were  preferved,  they  appeared  to  have  belonged 
to  one  entire  animated  fubft^nce.  Thefe  bones  were  de- 
prived of  their  animal  fait ;  and  fome,  efpeci^Uy  the  jaw, 
were  permeated  with  a  lapidefcent  matter.  As  their  fize* 
greatly  exceeded  thofe  of  our  common  domeftic  anima^, 
they  were  ignorantly  fupppfed  to  belong  to  an  elephant,  and 
afcribed  to  one  of  thofe  which  were  tranfported  into  this 
country  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Remarking  the  dif- 
ference in  the  ftrufiure  and  fize  of  the  teeth,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  other  bones,  Mr.  Douglafs  decided,  without  he- 
sitation, that  thefe  animal  remains  belonged  to  the  hippo-t 
potamus^  Bpt,  to  remove  all  doubt  with  regard  to  a  difcq- 
very  of  fuch  importance,  he  compared  the  foffil  molqre^ 
With  thofe  of  the  recent  ones  in  the  jaw  of  th$  above  ani- 
mal, in  the  mufeum  at  Leicefter-Houfe,'  and  (he  confirm- 
ation was  manifeft.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  thefe 
Jiippopotamic  remains  were  depofited  there  by  the  general 
deluge.  When  we  confider  the  great  diftance  of  the  Medt- 
way  from  the  Nile,  ^nd  that  we  have  no  authority  from 
fcriptui-e  to  conclude  that  any  extraordinary  convulfion  in 
nature  had  impelled  animals  from  their  native  region  to 
countries  fo  remote,  we  have  no  reafon  for  inferring  that 
the  deluge  was  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon.  \t  is  more 
natural  to  infer,  with  our,  author,  that  t^he  hippopotamus 
was  the^ihabitaht  of  this  ifland  when  in  a  ftate  of  climaturt 
Xo  have  admitted  of  its  exiftencq.  From  thi$  phenomenon 
'Mr.  Douglafs  endeavours  to  eftablUh  the  following  pofr« 
tions :  -  . 

•  That  this  ifland  has  teen  under  a  farmer  influence  of  climatare 
than  at  this  prefent  era. 

♦That  the  animal  called  the  hippopotamus,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,,  mud  have  been  depofited  on  the  ftrand  qf  the. 
riger  Medway  by  waters,  feparable  from  that  epoch  recorded  in  fcofy 
y/ri^  which  fubmerged  the  world  in  forty  days* 
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f  That  the  earth  was  once  endued  with  a  power  of  tranfmuting 
frodies  into  ftony  or  hard  futiftaijces,  which  it  feems  no  longer  to 
ppflefs ;  or  that,  by  the  undoubted  teftimony  of  thefe  petrified  animal 
bones,  they  muft  have  been  interred  much  anterior  to  any  written  re* 
cord,  from  fome  extraordinary  convuliion  of  the  globe.* 

The  reader  will  immediately  difcern,  that  the  firft  and 
fecond  of  thefe  positions  are  fuggefted  by  the  celebrated 
Buffbn,  in  his  difcourfe  Sur  Its  Egoques  de  la  Nature^  After 
haying  attempted  to  eftablifli  and  illuiirate  them,  Mf.  Doug- 
lafs, in  an  appendix,  encJeavoyrs  to  reconcile  the  t\fco  great. 
philofophers,  Mofes  and  Buffon ;  which  having  attempted 
.  irj  yain,  he  very  candidly  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter* 
by  modeftly  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  the  general  deluge* 
As  this  is  a  novelty  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  we  ihall  extract  it  for  the  edification  of  the 
reader: 

f  I  do  not  hold  myfelf  fo  literally  bound,  by  the  ffriQ  aflertion  of 
Mofes,  as  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  earth  was  effeflually  covered  br 
this  great  eruption  of  the  waters ;  though,  from  fuch  a  caufe  as  I 
have  here  reprefented,  doubtlefe  an  universal  flood  might  have  pre- 
vailed, and  have  been  lifted  up  over  the  whole  earth,  The  AJmighty 
may  have  willed  that  this  great  lawgiver,  the  leader  of  an  ignorant 
and  inquifitive  multitude,  mould  frame  his  difcourfe  to  them  in  fuch 
terms  as  were  beft  adapted  to  untutored  minds.  The  end  w'as  ac- 
^complifhed  ;  the  true  and  only  God  was  adored ;  and  a  religious  ve- 
neration for  his  omnipotency  in  ft  ill  ed  into  (heir  minds. 

«  That  mind  muft  be  bounded  indeed  which  cannot  perceive  the 
folemn  truths  of  nature,  concealed  under  tjje  influence  of  apparent 
forcery  and  witchcraft,  prevalent  in  former  ages,  and  (q  natural  to  be 
received  by  all  denominations  of  men,  who  are  fenfible  of  their  feeble 
and  dependent  exiftence.  Thefe  opinions  of  our  forefathers  are  no 
obftacles  to  the  liberal  and  ferious  inquirers  after  truth.  We  fhould 
not,  therefore,  difcard  the  whole  for  a  part ;  and,  becaufe  it  may 
flatter  the  whim  of  fome  fuperficial  moderns  to  militate  again  ft  the 
Mofaical  records,  we  Ihould  not  affert  other  doftrines,  in  defiance  to 
reafon  and  facred  teftimony.  If  therefore  we  be  inclined  to  fay  that 
a  deluge  was  univerfal,  this  deluge  may  not  have  prevailed  to  that 
degree  of  devaftation  as  to  have  fubinerged  all  the  nations  of  the 
ivorld  ;  our  new-difcovered  iflands  may  have  been  feparated  from 
main  lands,  and  the  inhabitants  preserved  upon  them  at  that  period. 
Noah  may  have  been  forewarned  by  a  conception  of  this  approaching 
event;  and  whether  by  the  direel  infpiration  of  Gqd,  pr  his  own  fa- 
gacious  prefage  of  fome  approaching  convulfion  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  he  may  have  conftrude<}  a  fecure  retreat  from  the  inundatiom 
of  the  waters  ;  his  pofterity  may  have  recorded  an  event  which  more 
particularly  related  to  that  quarter  of  the  world,  from  whence  letters- 
and  civil  fociety  firft  originated.  Thus  much  I  am  induced  to  depart 
From  the  exact  letter  of  facred  writ  to  recai  the  erring  genius  of  the 
age  to  the  true  and  great  tenet  of  their  philofophical  relearches,  and 
jheir  religious  obligations/  T  •     .»«  » 
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u  To  depart  from  the  letter  of  fared  writ  in  order  to  rec^t 
«'  the  erring  genius  of  the  age  to  the  true  and  great  tercet 
4*  of  their  religious  obligations,"  is  a  new  way  of  converting 
infidels,  and  reminds  us  of  the  parliamentary  generals  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  laft  century,  who  railed  forces  againft 
their  fovereign  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority. 

The  author  of  this  Differtation  appears  to  be  fond  of  li- 
terary fame ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he  has  hi- 
therto written,  both  in  philofophy  and  theology,  he  has  a 
very  great  pleafure  before  him,  that  of  rifing  from  being  a 
difciple  to  be  a  mafter. 

His  ftyle  is  harih,  obfeure,  affe&ed,  and  fometimes  unin^ 
telligible. 


pf  '     ''     1    w 


Art*  XIII.  A  Treatife  on  the  Struma,  or  ScrofuJd,  commonly 
filled  the  King's  Evil ;  in  which  the  common  Opinion  of  its 
heing  a  Hereditary  Difeafe  is  proved  to  he  erroneous  ;  more  ra~  . 
iional  Caufes  are  ajfigned ;  and  afuccefsful  Method  of  Treat? 
rhent  is  recommended.  By  Thomai  White,  Surgeon  to  the  Lon* 
dm  Difpenfary.  The  Second  Edition.  8vo.  2s,  6d.  fewed, 
Murra/.    London,  1787. 

MR.  White's  Treatife  originally  contained  mqch  anxiou* 
inveftigation  refpefting  the  nature  and  cure  of  th& 
jcrofula;  but,  in  the  prefent,  edition,  it  comes  into  the 
Vorld  with  great  improvements.  The  author  is  ftill  in-» 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  the  fcrofula  is  not  a  hereditary 
difeafe ;  and  he  endeavours  to  fupport  this  doftrine  with 
plauf^ble  argumerits.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  this  dif» 
order  is,  in  many  cafes,  hereditary ;  but  that  it  is*  likewife 
often  contra&ed  in  early  childhood,  without  any  taint  de- 
rived from  either  of  the  parents.  The  latter  is  the  general 
caufe  to  which  Mr.  White  reftri&s  the  production  of  the 
fcrofula ;  and  fo  far  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  him,  that 
the  difeafe  would  not  only  be  infinitely  lefs  frequent,  but 
far  lefs  obftinate,  if  the  judicious  and  falutary  means  which 
|ie  propofes,  both  for  its  prevention  and  cure,  were  adopted 
at  an  early  ftage,  and  profecuted  with  diligence. 

As  the  difeafe  which  conftitutes  the  fubje&  of  this  treatife 
is  of  great  importance,  and  appears  in  a  variety  "of  fhapes* 
y/e  fhall  extradl  a  few  of  the  author's  obfervations  on  the 
piethod  of  treatment  in  particular  chcumftances, 

«  Almoft  all  the  firft  fypiptpms  of  this,  difeafe,  whether  internal  of 
die  mefentery,  bronchia,  lungs,  and  liver ;  or  external,  fuch  a* 
felling*  of  the  lips,  fide  of  the  face,  under  &e  chin,  and  round 
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tfce  neck ;  or  the  different  fymptoms  ufually  confidered  as  ftrumous, 
yiz.  roughnefs  of  the  (kin,  eruptions  of  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
and  different  parts  of  the  body,  rednefs  and  fwelling  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyes.  *  I  fay,  all  thefe  different  fymptoms  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  and,  £y  an  early  attention, 
may  be  remedied  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  inflammation,  how- 
ever, has  feldom  been  fo  great  as  to  require  bleeding ;  but  J  have 
never  hefitated  to  take  away  blood  where  tftcre  has  appeared  the  leaft 
neceflity. 

*  The  medicines  that  I  have  found  efficacious  in  removing  the 
fymptoms  here  enumerated,  are  the  mercurius  dulcis  fexies  fub,  This 
medicine  feems  to  have  a  peculiar  quality  in  removing  obftru&ions  of 
the  lymphatic  elands.  We  ought  to  avoid'  giving  it  .in  fuch  a  quan- 
tity as  to  render  it  a  powerful  evacuant,  either  by  the  inteftines,  or 
any  other  way  *  I  have  ufually  given  it  in  fmall  dofes  at  night  going 
to  bed.  By*  that  means  it  remains  longer  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  a 
greater  quantity  is  taken  into  the  habit,  and  the  patient  is  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  cold,  than  when  taken  in  the  day  time;  nor  will  it  pre* 
elude  any  ufual  exercjfe,  or  employment,  the  following  day.  The 
ifirft,  and  perhaps  the  fecond  dole,  may  prove  purgative,  which  is  in 

general  a  falutary  effect  >  bat  afterwards  the  fame  quantify  will  fel- 
„  om  do  more  than  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  body  open ;  and  mould 
it  fail  of  anfwering  that  purpofe,  I  have  ufually  recommended  fome 
gentle  purgative  every  third  or  fourth  morning,  according  to  circum* 
fiances.  If  there  fhould  be  a  prevailing  acidity,  a  few  grains  of  the 
fal  fodae,  magnefia,  or  fome  t  eft  a  ceo  us  powder,  may  be  added  to  the 
medicine.  By  this  fimple  method,  moft  of  the  fymptoms  before 
mentioned,  will,  in  a  fhort  time,  difappear ;  but,  if  the  tumours  fhould 
continue  hard,  and  retain  their  figure  without  dividing  into  fmaller 
ones,  we  may  derive  fome  benefit  from  external  applications,  parti- 
cularly the  fleam  of  warm  water.  1  have  ufed  a  variety  of  medicated 
herbs  with  fuccefs ;  but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  advantage  was 
principally  derived  from  the  warm  fleam,  which  has  this  additional 
circumftance  in  its  favour,  of  not  being  the  leaft  offenfive.  At  other 
times,  I  have  itimulated  the  part  affefted  by  eledricity,  infulating  the 
patient,  and  drawing  fparks  from  the  tumour,  until  a  flight  degree  of 
inflammation  was  excited.  After  the  application  of  the  fleam,  or  the 
ufe  of  the  electrical  machine,  I  have  fometimes  rubbed  a  little  of  the 
unguentum  mercuriale  into  the  tumour  and  neighbouring  parts,  or 
applied  the  omplaftrum  faponaceum,  or  mercuriale  cum  ammoniaco. 
over  the  fwelling.  This  will  molt  frequently  remove  thofe  obftruc- 
tions ;  but,  fuppofing  the  tumours  ffyould  be  difpofed  to  fuppuration, 
we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  jn  habits  of  this  kind  ;  they  will  fup- 
purate  kindly,  and,  in  rnoft  inflahces,  will  not  only  heal  without 
much  trouble,  but,  by  proper  care,  leave  little  or  no  cicatrix  behind. 
To  the  eruptions  of  the  head  may  be  applied  a  little  unguentum  fatur- 
ninum,  album  camp^oratum,  or  the  ceratum  album. 

'  The  roughnefs  of  the  fkin,  which  is  often  followed  by  general 
eruptions,  will  alfo  commonly  require  fome  external  application. 
^Lotions  of  the  aqua  vegeto-niineralis,  aqua  calcis,  folutions  of  fal. 
tartar,  or  mercurius  corrofivus  fublimat,  may  be  made  ufe  of:  this 
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hft  will  feldom  fail  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  complaint,  and  dry 
the  fores ;  and,  in  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  a  quart  of 
warm  water,  the  ufe  of  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  pain.  If  the 
eruption  mould  ulcerate,  and  require  any  unctuous  application  -to 
prevent  the  adhefion  of  the  linen,  the  ointment  before  mentioned 
spay  be  applied ;  the  bell  remedy  will  be  warm  bathing,  and  chiefly 
that  with  (alt  water.  I  have  occafionally  recommended  thofe  medi«* 
cines  ihat  promote  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  fmaller  veflels,  viz. 
▼inum  antfmoniale,  tartarum  emeticum,  decoct  urn  lufitanicum,  de- 
cod  um  lignorum,  or  farfaparilla ;  and  have  fometimes  derived  ad- 
vantage from  artificial  drains :  but  this  kind  of  eruption  generally 
happens  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  often  continues  until  the  warm 
weather  comes  On.  If  that  does  not  prove  a  remedy,  it  is  generally 
very  troublefome  to  remove. 

*  Affections  of  the  eyelid  may  beeafily  remedied,  if  early  attended 
to  ;  when  there  is  an  increafed  Accretion  of  mucous,  we  fhould  make 
ufe  of  fome  aftringent  lotion,  as  the  aqua  calcis  fimplicis,  aqua  vegeto*- 
jnineralis,  folutions  of  alumen,  or  vitriolum  album ;  and  ufe  fome 
undluous  application  at  night,  to  prevent  the  adheflon  of  the  eyelids 
during  fleep.  The  faturnine  ointment  very  well  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe.  This,  with  a  proper  attention  to  regimen,  and  the  internal 
remedies  here  recommended,  will  generally  be  found  to  anfwer  every 
expectation ;  but,  if  fuffered  to  go  on  for  a  length  of  time,  or  in 
people  much  advanced  in  life,  they  often  prove  yery  troublefome. 
Blifters  laid  upon  the  temples  after  the  application  of  leeches,  and 
the  tine*,  thebaica  dropt  into  the  eye,  are  fomeumes  very  fervicd. 
able :  and  in  delicate,  and  very  irritable  habits,  the  cortex,  and  the 
general  clafs  of  tonic  medicines,  will  be  found  very  ufeful.  The 
cure  jof  the  tinea,  or  fcald  head,  is  often  troublefome.  By  giving 
finall  dofes  of  calomel,  and  applying  to  the  head  the  mercurius  pras<* 
cipitatus  albus,  with  the  unguentum  faturninuni,  I  have  fucceeded 
better  than  by  any  other  means/ 

Mr,  White  appears  to  have  been  at  no  fmall  pains  in  cok 
ledting  information  relative,  to  this  popular  difeafe ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovers  a  fyftematical  know- 
ledge of  his  fubjeft,  he  writes  with  fuch  rational  confi-r 
dence,  mixed  with  juft  difcrimination,  as  evince  him  tp 
have  drawn  his  obiervations  from  the  moil  fafisfactory 
xefource^ 
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pion, Efq.    ^o*  3s,  iewed.    Cadell,    London,  1787. 

THE  fi'rft  poem  in  this  collection  is  called  ««  The  Tears  of 
Samarcand  ;"  a  very  doleful  ditty,  which  thus  begins: 

'  The  tears  of  Samarcand,  her  mournful  tale, 
Ok  waft  to  Khorafan,  ye  favouring  gale  V 

Sooa 
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Soon  after  we  have  the  following  couplet : 

» 

*  Prom  1uft  exempt  is  there  n  female's  doom  f 
Tis  the  poor  infant  fpringing  from  the  womb/ 

T*Vis  appears  a  little  obfeure.   . 

The  poems  which  follow  are  of  the  gay  and  jovial  kiid# 
and  defcribe  the  pleafures  of  love  and  wine.  A  ftw  line* 
will  ferve  as  a  lpecimen  of  their  merit. 


■■■'■  ■'  ■    '  Bring  the  maid 
Whofe  looks  th*  ebrious  draught  difplay'd  ; 
She  in  the  tavern  or  the  cellar  lies. 

Bring  me  wine: 
Did  the  fierce  lion  feel  its  rays 
He'd  fet  tiheforejl  in  a  blaze? 

A  Hon  feeling  the  rays  of  wine,  and  fettmgjire  to  riie/*- 
re/ly  is  a  nevb  poetical  idea,  and  beyond  the  ftretch  of  th© 
European,  we  had  almoft  faid  of  the  human  genius* 

The  next  ftanza  is  no  lefs  curious. 

<  Wrapt  with  fuch  power— in  force  fublime* 

•  By  heaven,  I'd  to  the  zodiac  climb  t 
I'd  feize  dame  Fortune,  all  elate, 
And  then  arreft  the  courfe  of  fate? 

This  is  Mad  Tom  with  a  vengeance,      < 

•  Come,  launch  my  bark  in  ftreams  of  winej 

And  as  the  guggling  ruby  warms. 
Youth  will  irradiate  brighter  charms.* 


Then  follow  his  death  and  burial. 

«  Yet,  quit  me  not/  left,  when  no  more 

My  frame  they  to  the  earth  refign  * 
And  when  my  pnlfe  forgets  its  lore, 

Then  fteep  me  in  a  cajk  of  wine?  - 

Hafez,  from  whom  thefe  poems  are  translated,  is  known 
to  us  by  the  elegant  imitations  of  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Mr.  Richardfbn.  The  Perfian  poet  feems  to  have  compqfed 
from  the  infpiration  of  the  grape ;  but  his  laft  translator  ap- 
peart  to  have  written  after  a  debauch* 


Art, 
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"Art.  XV.  Lodbrokar-$uida ;  or,  the  Death-Song  of  Lod- 
*  brog :  now  firfi  correSly  printed  from  various  Manuscripts* 
with  a  free  itnglifb  Tranflation.  To  which  are  added,  this 
various  Keadings ;  a  literal  Latin  Ferfion;  an  I/lando-Latina 
GloJ[ary+  and  explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  James  John- 
Jlone,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  his  Britannic  Majefty's  Envoy  JEx-* 
traor dinar y  at  the  Court  of  Denmark  Small  8vo.  Copen- 
hagen,   Printed  on  Vellum  for  the  Author, 

'PHE  death-fong'of  Regner  Lodbrog  has  been  efteerrtfed 
•*  one  of  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  northern  literature 
and  Scandinavian  antiquity.  The  real  events  which  it  de- 
scribes recommend  it  to  the  hiftorian ;  the  Angularity  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  compofition  give  it  attractions  to  the  poet ; 
and  the  warlike  but  ferocious  manners  of  the  times  which- 
it  paints  render  it  interefting  to  the  philofopher. 

Regner,  King  of  Denmark,  is  generally  believed  fo  have 
flourished  in  the  clofe  of  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  was  at  laft 
made  prifoner  by  Ella,  a  Northumbrian  prince.  He  was 
condemned  to  die  by  the  bite  of  vipers ;  and,  during  the 
operation  of  their  poifon,  is  reported  to  have  fung  theLod- 
brokar-Quida.  A  poem  which  was  tranfmitted,  during  the 
courfe  of  centuries,  by  the  breath  of  oral  tradition,  cannot 
be.  fuppofed  to  have  retained  precifely  its  original  form. 
There  is,  however,  Nno  improbability  that  Regner  fhould 
have  finiftied  his  career  with  a  recital  of  his  gallant  a&ions* 
Many  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes  were  votaries  of  the 
mufe;  and  one  of  .them  obtained  a  refpite  from\death  by 
the  exertion  of  his  poeticaj  talents.  Befides,  it  is  a  feature 
of  barbarous  nations  to  boaft  of  their  valour  in  their  lafk 
moments.  Hence,  while  the  captive  Indian  mitigates  his 
torments  by  the  recolleftion  of  his  exploits,  he  triumphs 
alfo  over  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  by  recapitulating  the 
multitude  of  their  relations  who  have  perifhed  by  his  fword# 
T,he  death-fong  of  Lodbrog  fliews  that  a  fimilarity  of  man- 
ners prevailed  in  the  north,  as  men  in  the  fame  degree  of 
civilization  think  and  alt  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  beft  and  the  moft  beauti- 
ful edition  of  the  Lodbrokar-Quida.  The  Latin  tranflation 
i*  literal;  the  Engliih  verfion  is  perhaps  too  free;  and 
though  it  fometimes  illuftrates,  it  fometimes  enfeebles  the 
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Ideas  of  tile  author,.  In  the  gloffary,  which  explains  all 
the  words  in  the  original,  the  antiquary  will  trace  the  deri- 
vation of  many  vocables  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  The  nptes* 
which  are  critical  and  explanatory,  difcoyer  tafte  and  eru- 
dition. Upon  the  whole,  this  valuable  monument  of  northern 
literature  is  worthy  of  the  public  attention. 


Art.  XVI.    Lettres  a  Monfieur  Bailly  fur  VHiftdre  pritni* 
tive  de  la  Grke.    Par  M^  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne. 

■Art.  XVI.    Letters  to  M.  Bailly  en  the  primitive  Hiftory  ef 
Greece.     i2mo. 

THE  prefent  age  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  inquifitive 
and  philofophical  refearches  into  antiquity.  That  en- 
thufiaflic  admiration  of  the  ancients  which  univerfally  pre- 
vailed after  the  revival  of  letters,  has  now  confiderably 
abated ;  and  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  reafon,  have  reje&ed  thofe  phantoms  which  amufed 
their  imagination  in  a  ftate  of  youth  and  adokicen.ee.  Er- 
rors and  fables  ,are  no  longer  reckoned  venerable  becaule 
they  are  ancient  $  the  traditions  and  tales  of  former  ages 
fire  brought  to  the  teft  of  rational  critilifm ;  and  a  fpirit 
of  phHoibphy  has  at  latt  come  to  prefide  over  the  re^ 
fearches  of  the  inquifitive,  and  the  labours  of  the  learned.- 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  however,  that  too  great  a  de-  • 
gree  of  refinement  may.  be  introduced,  and  that  authors  may 
pull  down  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  in  order  to  ereft  an 
imaginary  ftru&ure  of  their  own. 

The  objeft  of  the  author  of  thefe  letters  is  to  fheW  the  er- 
iftence  of  an  anterior  or  primitive  people,  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  by  the  monuments  of  their  language  and 
their  writing.  This,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very 
difficult  tafk.  When  ftudying  ancient  hiftory  we  remount 
to  the  diftance  of  four  thoufaod  years,  we  find  nothing  but 
darknefs.  If  fome  uncertain  rays  difcover  to  us  inhabited  ' 
regions,  monuments  deftroyed,  and  the  footftepe  of  men; 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  thefe  venerable  veftiges  of  time  ' 
flops  us  in  our  career.  It  is  a  promifed  land  which  we  are 
permitted  to  fee  at  a  diftance,  but  which  we  are  never  to 
enter.  Phyfical  appearances  atteft  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
globe ;  nations  may  have  perifhed  who  have  no  longer  % 
name,  and  barbarous  tribes  palled  over  the  earth  whofe 
traces  cannot  be  found ;  but  there  are  no  hiftorical  or  lite- 
rary monuments  of  any  civilized  nation  that  exifted  prior 

to 
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to  the  Egyptians.  Remains  are  difcovered/  in  the  bowels  of* 
the  earth,  of  animals  that  no  longer  exift ;  the  rude  inftf  u*» 
ments  and  weapons  of  barbarians  are  often  traced  by  the 
antiquary  ;  but  no  monumehts  are  found,  Hther  on  the  fur=- 
face  or  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  of  enlightened  and  re^ 
fined  nations,  with  whofe  hiftory  we  are  unacquainted*  It 
all  the  monuments  and  memorials  of  the  Romans  had  pe- 
rilled, the  difcovery  of  the  Herciilaneum  would  have  proved 
the  exiftence  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation*  But  no  firm- 
lar  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth* 
.  nor  indeed  a  fingle  reli&  of  ingenuity  and  art,  that  we  cannot 
refer  to  the  original  ifcventorfc*   . 

Neverthelefs  M.  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etieniie  attertipts  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a  primitive  people,  who  taught  all 
pthers,  from  the  monuments  of  their  language  and  of  .theifr 
writing.  "  We  find,"  fays  he,  **  among  the  ancient  peo- 
4«  pie,  two  kinds  of  writing,  the  one  pra&ifed,  the  other 
«  forgotten  ;  the  one  adapted  to  civil  intercourfe,  the  other 
««  confecrated  to  religious  purpbfes ;  the  one  hieroglyphic*, 
«c  the  other  alphabetical ;  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the , 
««  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  is  the  moft  ancient,  ,and 
««  for  that  reafon  appropriated  to  religion,  was  the  manner 
u  of  writing  of  the  primitive  people.  An  immenfe  field  W 
«*  now  before  us  5  but,  animated  by  hope,  let  us  remount  to 
,*«  paft  ages,  and  converfe  with  the  grandfathers  of  the  Ba* 
«c  bylonians  and  the  Chinefe/' 

This  is  fufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  out  author's  defign, 
and  to  fhew  the  nature  of  the  proofs  he  is  to  adduce  of  hi$ 
frimitive  people.  The  Nife'  of  hieroglyphics  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe ;  they  were  pra&ifed  by 
almoft  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  a  certain  ftage  of  re- 
finement; they  were  found  in  Mexico  and  Pet u,  the  onljr 
civilized  nations  of  the  new  world ;  and  are*  indeed,  the 
natural  and  neceffary  ileps  towards  the  formation  of  an  al-  . 
phabet.  After  an  alphabet  wae  invented,  they  were  appro- 
priated to  religion  by  the  Egyptians,  like  every  other  an* 
cient  ufage. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  Letters  our  author  turns  the  moft 
jtncient  hiftories  and  traditions  into  allegories ;  informs  us 
that  the  annals  of  the  heroic  ages 'of  Greece  formed  a  fyftem 
ofaftroTiomy;  that  the  princes  and  princeffes,  with  whom  the 
chiefs  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  had  adventures,  were 
mountains  and  rivers  perfonified ;  and  that  the  cyelops  and 
giants  were  volcanos  and  earthquakes. 

This  method  of  allegorifmg  ancient  tales  and  traditions 
is  not  peculiar  to  our  author*    We  recoiled  one  of  thefe 
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Qedipean  philofophers,  who  very  ingenioufly  conje&iireil 
that,  by  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  ancients  mfcant— the 
circumvolutions  of  a  windmill! 


*_I~ 
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AftT.  17.  Twfl  Dialogues ;  containing  a  comparative  r^iirtv  fifth  Lin/Hi 
Characters,  and  Writings,  of  Philip ,  /£*  /ate  Earl  of  Qhefterfald,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon*  Small  8vo.  4s.  boards.  CadelL  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

THE  principal  interlocutors  in  thefe  dialogues  are  a  colotlel  and 
an  archdeacon;  both  of  them  men  of  fentiment,  but  both  of 
them  likewife  enthufiafts  ;  the  fdrmer  ic|  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Chef* 
terfield,  and  the  latter  of  Dr.  Johhfon.  The  dialogues  are  conducted 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  contain  fome  pertinent  ob* 
fervations.  But,  Under  the  oppofite  impreffions  of  the  disputants,  and 
the  mutual  exaggeration  of  panegyric  arid  cenfure,  an  impartial 
reader  mud  frequently  difient  frotn  both  in  the  full  extent  of  theif 
conclusions.  The  author  has  thought  proper  to  terminate  the  difpute 
by  referring  it  to  the  arbitration  6f  a  lady  who  bears  a  part  in  the 
dialogues ;  and  her  opinion  being  delivered  in  the  following  extract, 
it  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work : 

'  Yon  are  very  good  to  encourage  me  by  fuch  a  quotation ;  bat  I 
really  have  not  confidence  enough  to  deliver  any  thing  like  a  formal 
opinion  upon  characters  of  flich  eminence,  even  to  you  with  whom  I 
am  fo  familiar.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  (hrink  entirely  from 
your  requeft,  'which  would,  I  think,  be  very  unfair,  after  the  enter* 
tainment  that  I  have  received  from  you  both ;  and  to  pretend  that  I 
have  formed  to  myfejf  no  notions  concerning  two  authors  whom  yott 
know  I  read  very  frequently,  would  be  a  fdolifh  fore  of  prudery  in- 
deed :  I  (hall  tell  you,  therefore,  very  frankly*  how  I  have  felt  my- 
felf  affected  by  your  refpective  favourites;  To  fpeak  of  them  as  men, 
I  never  felt  in  my  life  the  flighted  with  to  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  either;  though  in  reading  many  authors,  and  Addifon 
in  particular,  I  have  felt  luch  a  defire.  Johnfon,  I  think,  faid  to 
fome  young  lady,  "  Mifs,  I  am  a  tame  monfter ;  you  may  ftroke 
me*"  If  he  faid  (o,  for  I  do  not  recoiled  where  I  met  with  the  anec- 
dote, 1  apprehend  his  expreffion  was  not  perfectly  true.  He  certainly 
was  not  more  than  half-tamed.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  have 
been  induced  to  give  the  fearlefs  pat  of  friendly. familiarity  to  either 
of  thefe  very  oppofite  creatures.    I  am  perfuaded  that  my  hand 
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would  have  {hrunk  frc  m  Johnfon  as  from  a  hedgehog ;  and  front 
Chefterfield,  if  not  as  an  adder  too  venomous  to  be  touched,  yet 
certainly  as  an  eel  too  (lippery  to  be  held.     Fox,  notwithstanding  my 
brother's  panegyric  on  the  friendly  qualities  of  his  idol,  I  cannot 
think  that  either  he  or  the  philofopher  had  a  heart  truly  formed  for 
that  tender  connexion.    They  feem  to  me  to  have  poflefled  an  equal 
degree  of  felfiftinefs,  though  it  (hewed  itfelf  under  very  different 
ftapes;  one  was  continually  trying  to  bully,  and  the  other. to  in- 
veigle the  world  into  an  exclufive  admiration  of  his  particular  ta- 
lents.   The  men  aecufe  our  fex  of  being  aft  ua ted  by  a  fpirit  of  rjvaf- 
fliip  and  mutual  injuftice  to  each  other  ;  yet  farely  this  is  not  only  a* 
vifible  among  themfelves,  but  more  productive  of  general  difadvan^ 
tage.     What  the  archdeacon  obferved  of  Johnfon  and  Garrick,  leadc 
me  to  make  a  fimilar  obfervation  on  Johnfon  and  Chefterfield.     Had 
thefe  two  men,  of  rare  and  different  talents,  inftead  of  kindling  into 
a  contemptuous  animofity,  contracted  a  folid  friend  (hip,  on  the  noble 
plan  of  honouring,  of  enjoying  the  perfections,  and  correcting  the 
deficiencies  of  each  other*  how  infinitely  might  fuch  conduct  have 
contributed  to  the  pleafure,   improvement,  happinefs,  and  lading 
glory  of  both !    But  the  defects  in  each  were  too  ftrong  to  let  him 
derive  all  ponible  delight  and  advantage  from  the  faculties  of  the 
Other.    Great  as  they  both  were  in  their  feparate  lines,  I  cannot 
think  that  either  was  truly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  amiable  or  good  j ' 
for  I  am  equally  offended  fey  truth  that  is  delivered  with  brutality, 
and  by  politenefs  that  is  utterly  infmcere  :  I  own  myfelf  as  much  an 
enemy  to  the  fplenetic  malevolence  of  Johnfon,  as  to  the  licentious' 
vanity  of  Chefterfield.     Could  they  have  blended  their  better  quali- 
ties ;  could  die  gaiety  of  the  wit  have  cured  the  fpleen  of  the  phUo-- 
fopher ;  and,  could  the  ftrong  intellect  of  Johnfon  have  annihilated 
the  libertinifm  of  Chefterfield  ;  each  might  have  been,  what  I  think 
neither  was,  a  truly  accomplifhed  and  happy  man ;  and  each  might 
have  been  rendered,  by  fuch  a  procefe,  a  more  perfect  and  delightful 
writer ;  for,  as  it  is,  though  we  admire  the  wonderful  undemanding 
and  energy  of  mind  difplayed  by  Johnfon,  though  we  are  charmed 
by  the  wit,  elegance,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  we  find  in 
Chefterfield,  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  fails  us  in  the  very  point  where, 
from  bis  particular  purfuits/we  might  naturally  fuppofeit  mod  fafe 
to  take  him  as  a  guide.    The  literary  judgments  of  Johnfon,  and 
the  worldly  admonitions  of  Chefterfield,  appear  to  me  equally  un- 
bound.    The  firft  are,  furely,  not  confident  with  truth  and  juftice  ; 
and  for  the  latter,  I  am  afraid  no  apologift  can  perfectly  reconcile 
.them  to  honefty  and  virtue*    Yet  there  is  fuch  a  mafs  of  real,  though 
different  excellence,  united  to  the  grofs  failings  of  thofe  two  authors, 
that,  as  a  parent  anxious  to  collect  every  thing  that  may  render  me 
ufeful  to  my  children,  I  read  them  both  with  equal  eagernefs;  and  f 
find  much  innocent  inftruclion  in  Chefterfield  that  a  mother's  heart  is 
inclined  to  adopt.    Let  rigid  xqoralifts  tell  me,  if  they  pleafe,  that  all 
Bis  parental  merit  is  of  the  womanifli  kind  1  and  thar  he  is,  at  bell, 

.  f  Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak.' 
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•As  to  Johnfon,  <  I  have  indeed  many  jarring  ideas  of  his  excellen- 
cies and  defers ;  yet  I  believe  I  may  give  you  my  notion  of  his  cha- 
racter comprized  in  a  line,  by  which  Pope  has  described  the  whole 
fpecies.  I  mall  conclude,  therefore,  by  telling  you  that  he  was,  to 
*n.y  apprehenfion, 

'  A  being  darkly  wife,  and  rudely  great* 

However  much  this  lady  may  be  inclined  to  do  juftfee  to  the  par- 
ties,  fhefeems  to  have  undertaken  a  talk  above  the  reach  of  her  ca- 
pacity. She  takes  too  fuperficial  a  view  of  the  (ubjeel  to  form  a  de- 
cided opinion ;  and  therefore,  very  prudently,  involves  her  fentiments 
ip  all  the  onacular  obfeurity  of  a  Pythian  prieftefs.  But  we  readily 
excufe  he*r  ladyfhip  for  not  determining  with  precifion,  either  on  the 
weaknefs  of  Chefterfield,  or  the  wifdom  of  Johnfon. 

A  a  T  ■*  1 8 .    Go/pel  Experiences  and  'Memoirs  of  Gahrlel  Dain<ville>  V.D.M* 

/»  Two  Volumes.     i2mo,  6s.    Bew>  London,  1787. 

■ 

Uqder  the  appearance  of  a  novel,  thefe  volumes  prefent  us  with  a 
fevere  fatire  on  the  method iftical  teachers,  who,  pretending  to  an  ex- 
traordinary call,  and  an  inward  light,  ruin  from  mechanical  and  mer- 
cantile employments,  to  the  holy  office  of  the  minillry.    The  author 
is  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjedt,  poffefles  no  common  excellence  of 
comic  painting,  and  draws  his  hero,  the  evangelical  hypocrite,  in  na- 
tural and  lively  colours*    Gabriel's  fermon  on  the  Way  of  a  Man  with 
a  Maid,  will  appear  extravagant  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  myffceries  of  methodifm ;  but  many  fuch  fermons  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  Tabernacle.     His  defcant  on  the  beauties  of  Solomon" $ 
Song,  and  the  little Jifter,  is  entirely  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  folemn  hypo*  > 
crites,  who  ftudy  to  refrefh  the  imaginations  of  the  antiquated  filter* 
hood  by  clothing  obfeenity  in  fcripture  language,  and  employing  the 
king  of  Ifrae)  as  a  fpiritual  pimp.     After  palling  through  various  de- 
grees of  grace  and  hypocrify,  our  reverend  profligate,  at  lail  adopts 
the  doftrines  of  Swedenborg,  and  pretends  to  make  occafional  trips 
to  the  other  world,  and  to  pafs  his  evenings  alternately  with  Abraham 
and  Beelzebub ;  as  if  it  were  poffible  for  him  to  have  feen  the  devil  be- 
fore he  was  dead.    The  progrefs  of  methodifm  at  prefent  is  indeed 
alarming,  and  ought  to  be  inftru&ing.    The  eftablifhed  charader 
Which  fome  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  obtained  for  ig- 
norance, indolence,  and  libertinifm ;  their  want  of  zeal  for  the  inte- 
refb  of  religion ;  their  purfuitof  good  livings  >  while  they  abhor  good 
lives ;  has  emptied  the  regular  churches,  and  peopled  the  conven- 
ticles of  fanaticism.    Were  the  mitre  always  conferred,  on  fuch  cha- 
racters as  Drgrorteous  and  Dr.  Wacfon  i  were  the  bed  livings  be- 
llowed on  clergymen  diftinguifhed  by  their  piety  and  learning ;  the 
Church  of  England  woqld  indeed  be  reformed,  and 'might  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  devil  and  the  mcthodiHs. 
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A  R  T .  1 9.     Allan  Fitwjborne ;  an  hiftorical  Tale.  By  Mi/s  Fuller*  I  £  mfr. 
2  vols.  6$.     London,  1787. 

This  is  a  work  which  we  recommend  to  the  admirers  of  chafte  ro- 
mance. The  fair  author  has  prefented  it  to  the  world  under  the  name 
of.  an  hiftorical  tale.  The  ftory  is  founded  upon  the  hiftory  of  the* 
turbulent  times  of  Henry  the  Third ;  a  reign  rendered  unhappy  by  {ac- 
tions and  the  ambition  of  the  barons ;  and  in  which  the  fpirit  p£ 
crufading  was  the  predominant  paflion.  In  the  attempt  to  defcribe 
the  maimers  of  the  times,  Mifs  Fuller  difcovers  a  mind  well  ftored 
with  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  with  the  happy  facility  of  reciting  events* 
in  language  well  adapted  toherfubjedt. 

In  perufing  this  hiftory  of  an  Englifh  baron,  the  mind  is  eafily 
called  back  to  the  times  when  the  events  are  fappofed  to  have  oc- 
curred. The  ftory  is  told  with  fimplicity,  and  the  events  are  fo  com- 
bined, that  we  are  interefted  in  the  developement  of  events  which  are 
delineated  by  a  chafte  pencil.  Our  fair  author  poffefTes  promifing 
qualifications  for  a  novellift ;  and  me  inlifts  the  mind  under  the  ban- 
gers of  virtue  and  morality. 

Art«  20.  Imprefs  of  Stamen ;  Confiderettions  en  its  Legality,  Policy,  and 
Operation,  Applicable  to  the  Motion  intended  to  be  made  in  theHoufe  of 
Commons  on  Friday  1  zth  May,  1 786,  by  William  Pulteney,  Efq.  8vo. 
is.  6d.    Debrett.    London,  1787* 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  lay  before  the  public,  prior  to 
Mr.  Pulteney "s  motion,  fome  arguments  in  favour  of  any  means  of 
manning  the  navy  without  recourfe  to  that  opprefirve  one  of  impref- 
fing  ;  and  the  author  has  not  failed  in  his  view.  After  fhewing  it* 
implied  illegality  f  fupported  t>y  the  authorities  of  the  firft  crown  law- 
yers; that  it  militates  againft  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  and 
againft  the  great  charter  of  liberty,  he  enters  upon  its  impolicy,  and 
points  out  the  confufion  it  may  now  occafion,  fince  the  declared  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  and  America;  for  certainly  neither  of  thofe 
countries  would  fuffer  their  fabje&s  to  be  imprefled  on  an  Englifh 
Warrant :  and  unlefs  men  carried  about  them  a  certificate  of  their 
birth,  endlefs  muft  be  the  miftakes  and  commotions  it  mail  give  rife 
to,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  officer  and  men  in  their  duty,  from 
the  fpirited  refiftance  of  thofe  they  think  proper  to  lay  hold  of. 

He  next  proceeds  to  ftiew  the  bardjbips  the  imprefled  men  undergo; 
and  how  often  their  families  are  deprived  of  their  property  by  this 
rigotous  meafufe.  He  tells  us  of  an  inftance  he  once  knew  of  thirteen 
men  of  the  G latum  Eaty  Indiaman,  who  were  imprefled  on  board  a 
kingYmip ;  and  though,  prior  to  their  failing,  the  purfer  made  out 
each  man's  account,  and  figned  it,  and  thefe  men  gave  their  former 
officer  fuch  account,  to  receive  it  at  the  India-houfe,  and  give  it  to 
their  families ;  yet,  as  they  did  not  deliver  with  fuch  account  letters 
of  attorney,  it  was  never  paid ;  the  men  either  died,  were  killed,  or 
never  heard  of;  and  their  families,  fuftained  the  lofs  of  their  weft* 
earned  wages,  to  the  amount  of  near  300L 

The  author  does  not  give  us  any  plan  to  remedy  this  evil,  Iwt 
tells  as  he  has  one  for  manning  the  navy,  without  ex  pence  to  govern- 
ment/ injury  to  trade,  or  oppreffioa  apoa  individuals ;  which  will 
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exclude  the  neceflity  of  a  general  regifter ;  of  raifing  the  king's  pay, 
p  .reducing  that  pf  the  merchant's ;  by  a  mode  which  will  not  only 
p  ove  efficacious  and  productive  of  advantage  to  the  fea-fervice  in 
general,  but  attended' with  other  beneficial  conferences  to  indivi- 
duals and  the  community.  We  hope  he  will  favour  the  public  with 
this  plan. 

A*T.  2 1.  Defence  of  the  Police  Bill-,  in  Anfwer  to  a  Charge  delivered 
by  W.  Mainwar'mg,  Efq.  at  the  Sejflons  of  the  Peace  held  for  the  County 
of  Middle/ex  in  September  1785.  Refpeclfully  fubmitted  to  the  Right 
Hen*  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  8vo.  is.  Stockdale.  Lon- 
don, 1787.. 

4  This  is  a  collection  of  letters  printed  in  a  newfpaper  fince  Ja- 
nuary lad,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  police-bill  for  the  city  of 
Weftminfter,  &c.  which  Mr.  Main  waring,  as  chairman  of  the  fefliorw, 
endeavoured  to. (hew  was  improper.  They  feem  to  place  the  defects 
of  &e  prefent  police  iff  a  proper  view,  and  mew  that  a  reform  is 
highly  necefiary,  efpecially  in  the  metropolis.' 

Art.  22,  Thoughts  on  the  farther  Improvement  of  Aerofiaiion,  Or  the 
Art  of  travelling  in  the  Atmofphere ;  with  a  Defctiption  of  a  Machine 
fivw  conftrucling  on  different  Principles  from  thojt  hitherto  adopted.  By 
$he  Inventor  of  the  Machine,  8vo.  28,  Printed  for  the  Author. 
King,  New  Broad-Street.     London,  1787.. 

We  have  never  feen  the  balloon  now  exhibiting  at  the  Pantheon, 
to  be  drawn  in  the  air  by  eagles,  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Uncles,  but 
we  apprehend  that  to  be  the  machine  here  defcribed,  which  refembles 
a  fi(h,  in  the  center  of  whofe  body  is  a  feat  to  hold  the  aeronaut* 
and  to  be  worked  in  the  air  by  its  tail  and  a  pair  of  oars,  in  imitatioa 
of  £nsf  There  is  to  be  no  car  fufpended  to  it,  but  the  perfon  or  per* 
fons  it  carries  are  to  be  feated  in  its  body,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of 
gravity.  If  this  is  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Uncles,  we  prefume  he  hat 
dropt  his  idea  of  conveying  it  through  the  air  by  the  Ample  means  of 
oars,  and  has  taken  up  another  of  drawing  it  by  eagles.  The  author, 
however,  by  no  means  wants  underflanding,  and  feems  to  have  £ 
pbilofophical  turn ;  and  we  are  perfectly  of  his  way  of  thinking,  that, 
if  a  balloon  is  to  be  directed  through  the  atmofphere.  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  aeronaut,  it  muft  be  conftru&ed  on  a  principle  very  different 
from  that  now  in  ufp. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  23.  Chemical  Reflexions  relating  to  the  Nature,  Caufes,  Prevent 
tion,  and  Cure  offome  Difea/es;  in  particular  the  Sea  Scurvy,  the  Stone 
and  Gravel,  the  Gout,  the  Rheumatifm,  Fevers9  &c  Containing  Oh* 
fervations  upon  Air  \  upon  conftituent  Principles ;  and  the  Decompofition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  Sub  fiances ;  with  a  Variety  of  occafional  Re* 
marks,  pbilofophical  and  medical.  To  which  is  added,  the  Method  of 
making  Wine  from  the  Juice  of  the  Sugar-Cane*  By  James  Rjmtr. 
1 2 mo.    2s.  6d.    Evans.    London,  1787. 

Thefe  Refleclions  are,  in  general,  curfory  and  fuperficial,  though 
}nt$rfperfed  with  foqte  practical  obfervations.    Mr.  Rym$r  dips  no* 
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deep  into  the  Pierian  fpring,  but  he  feems  to  have  a  moderate  third 
for  it ;  and  when  he  cannot  eftablifh  a  proportion,  he  favours  us  at 
leaft  with  a  conje&ure. 

ART.  24.  Observations  on  Medical  Ele&ricity ;  containing  a  Synopjis  of 
all  the  Difeafes  in  which  Electricity  has  been  recommended  or  applied 
nxitb  Succefs  ;  likewife  pointing  out  a  new  and  more  efficacious  Method  of 
appfying  this  Remedy  by  Eleclric  Vibrations.  By  Francis  Lowndes.  8vo. 
is.  6d.    London,  1787. 

That  ele&ricity  is  highly  ufeful  in  various  difeafes,  experience  has 
fufficiently  confirmed.  Mr.  Lowndes's  Synopgs  contains  a  general 
account  of  its  application  and  effetts  in  the  feveral  diforders ;  and 
though  he  is  doubtlefs  interefted  in  difplaying  the  virtues  of  ele&ricity, 
fft  cannot  fay  that  he  exaggerates  them. 

Art-*  2  J.  An  Effay  on  the  Medical  Character x  with  a  View  to  define  iK 
To  which  is  fubjoinedy  Medical  Commentaries-  and  Ob/envations  adapted 
to  feveral  Cafes  of  inftffofed  Health.    Small  8vo.    3s.    Laidler. 


London,  1787. 

The  nature  and  duties  of  the  medical  character  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  by  a  late  eminent  phyfician,  with  a  degree  of  precifion  which 
ought  to  have  fuperfeded  the  trivial  and  uninterefting  eflay  now  be- 
fore us.  Information,  both  ufeful  and  new,  is  not  the  object  of  the 
{refent  author.  Under  a  veil  of  affefted  folemnity  and  abftrufenefs, 
e  retails  the  precepts,  a  thoufand  times  repeated,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  intermixed  with  common  remarks  on  medicinal  wa«, 
ters,  diet,  and  others  of  the  non-naturals*  A  &w  trifling  observa- 
tions on  the  sure  of  the  afthma  and  dropfy ;  in  the  former  of  which 
the  author  advifes  inhaling  the  efRuvja  of  camphor,  benzoin,  and 
ftyrax.  We  believe  there  are  many  patients  \n  whom  he  inight  find 
the  ufe  of  fuch.a  remedy  to  Simulating,  particularly  in  the  cafe  which 
}ie  fuppofes,  of  pufiufa  excoriation  in  the  paflages. 

.    PIVIHITT. 

Art.  26.  A  ColkiSion  of  all  the  Papers  relating  to  the  Propofid  for 
smiting  the  King's  and  the  Marifcbal  Colleges  of  Aberdeen  %  which  have 
been  publijbed  by  (be  Authority  of  the  Colleges. 

At  prefent  two  independent  universities,  endowed  with  the  ampteft 
privileges,  are  fituated  at  Aberdeen,  within  a  mile  of  each  other. 
jfwQ  fe  ts  of  profefTors  are  employed  in  thefe  univerfities,  in  the  'fame 
elements  of  philofqphy  and  the  learned  languages,  while  other 
branches  of  fcience  are  taught  by  no  profefTors  in  either.  Between 
thefe  neighbouring  univerfities  jealoufies  are  apt  to  arife,  and  a  ri- 
valfhip,  not  of  the  moll  liberal  kind,  has  been  known  to  fubfift,  to 
the  great  detriment  as  well  as  difgrace  of  learning.  Thefe  reafons 
have  long  given  rife  to  a  wifh  that  both  might  be  united  into  one  re- 
ipedable  univ^fi  ty,  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  univerfities 
of  Scotland.  A  fimilar  junction  of  the  two  colleges  at  §t.  Andrew's, 
has  b^en  attended  with  the  mod  beneficial  effects.  Accordingly  in 
Jhe  yeajr  1754  a  plan  of  union  was  concerted,  with  the  unanimous 
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confent  of  both  focieties ;  but  meeting  with  fome  obstruction  at  that 
time,  is  now  renewed,  and  we  hope  will  be  carried  into  execution. 
If  the  talents  and  abilities  which  e'xift  fepa rarely  in  the  two  colleges 
were  concentrated  into  one,  it  would  promote  the  intereft*  of  litera- 
ture, and  give  a  celebrity  to  the  united  univerfity,  which  the  feparate 
colleges  can  never  acquire.  If  there  were  but  one  Parnaffus,  and 
one  Heliconian  fpring,  the  undivided  mufes  would  fwell  a  bolder  cote, 
•and  raife  a  fprightlier  ftrain.  ' 

Art.  zj.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Petfr0  &e*  By 
Charles  Wells.    Murray.     London,  1787^ 

This  fermon  was  delivered  in  the  Jfle  of  Thanet,  before  the  pro* 
vincial  grand  mailer  and  the  provincial  grand  lodge  of  free  mafons  of 
the  county  of  Kent.  The  fubjeft  is  taken  from  Micah  vi.  8,  •«  What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy^Godf"  And  it  is  but  doing  ju dice  to  the 
author  to  fay,  that  his  p!ifcourfe  is  inftruftive  and  elegant.  It  was  pub* 
limed  at  thedefire  of  the  audience,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

ART.  28.  The  Benefit  of  early  InfiruQion  in  Religion  ilhtfirated  and 
evinced,  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Thomas's  January  I/?,  1787,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Charity  School  in  Gra*vel~Lane9  Soutbivark.  By 
Abraham  Rees9  D.D.F.R.S.     8vo.  6d.     London,  1787. 

This  Sermon,  which  is  on  the  following  text,  Pfalm  lxxi.  17,  f<  Q 
God!  thou  haft  taught  me  from  my  youth,  and  hitherto  have  I  de- 
clared thy  wondrous  works,"  is  plain,  pious,  and  practical. 

Art.  29.     A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Houfe  of 
Lords y  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Weftminfier^  on  Monday  Jan.  30,  1786-, 
being  the  Anniversary  of  King  Charleses  Martyrdom.    By  Richard,  Lord 
Bijhop  of  Worcefier.    4*0.    is.     Gadell.    London,  1786. 

The  preacher  takes  his  text  from  1  Peter  iif  16,  '<  As  free,  and 
not  ufing  your  liberty  as  a  cloke  of  malicioufnefs,  but  as  the  fervants 
of  God;"  which,  as  he  rightly  explains  it,  admonilhes  both  the 
Jewifti  and  Gentile  converts  to  conduct  themfelves  as  free  men,  in* 
deed,  fo  far  as  they  were,  or  could  honeftly  contrive  to  become  free, 
(for  th^t  their  religion  no  way  difallowed) ;  but  not  as  mifuiing  the 
liberty  they  had,  or  might  have,  (which  every  principle  of  their  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  prudence,  forbade).  As  free,  fays  he,  and  not 
fifing  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  malicioufnefs:  as  if  he  had  faid,  "  Main- 
tain your  juft  liberties ;  yet  (6  as  not  to  gratify  your  malignant  paf- 
fions  under  pretence  of  difchargtng  that  duty.**  The  bifhop,  apply- 
ing this  exhortation  to  the  difaftrous  days,  which  the  anniverfary  of 
jCing  Charles's  martyrdom  called  upon  his  audience  to  recollect  and 
to  lament  $  in  which  the-  great  quarrel  was  opened  with  the  cry  of 
religious  liberty,  not  without  reafon,  but  with  an  ill  grace  in  the 
complainants,  who  certainly  would  have  denied  to  others  what  they 
fo  peremptorily,  fays  the  bifhop,  and  indeed  with  too  much  petu- 
lance, demanded  for  themfelves.    The  claims  of  civil  liberty,  he 
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obferves,  which  fprung  up  amid  this  rage  of  religious  parties,  wpr$ 
better  founded ;  were  for  a  time  carried  on  more  foberly;  and  were 
at  firft  attended  with  better  fuccefs :  but  civil  liberty  degenerated  intq 
liccntioufnefs,  a  contempt  of  the  constitution,  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  the  xnoft  ayowcd  tyranny,  which  continued  till  the  re- 
iteration. 

The  dangers  arifingfrom  the  abufes  of  civil  and  religious  liberty- 
are  explained  in  this  fermon  in  a  manner  clear,  manly,  and  elegant, 
and  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  Bifliop  of  Worceftcr.  We  cannot  help 
remarking,  however,  how  fhort,  and  how  cold,  are  all  the  fermqns 
preached  nowadays,  Hm  occafion  of  the  annivertary  of  King 
Charles's  martyrdom,  in  comparifort  of  thofe  preached  in  the  times 
to  which  it  refers.  This  remark  is  not  by  any  means  levelled  -againft 
any  individual  preacher :  it  is  only  intended  to  mew,  that  preachers 
do  not  govern,  but  are  themielves  governed  by  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  times,  whether  thefe  are  fober  or  paflionate. 

AlT.  3P*      Sermons  on  various  SuhjeSs.     By  the  fate  Re<v.  Thomas 
Franckliny  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefly,  and ReSor  of 
,    UrajledinKent.  VolAlL  6s.  boards,    Cadell.   London,  1787.        , 

* .  The  two  firft  volumes  of  fermons  tjy  this  author  were  mentioned, 
in  a  former  number  of  our  Review  *,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
approbation.  We  are  happy  to  be  informed,  by  an  advertifement, 
that  their  fale  has  been  fo  extenfive  as  to  occafion  a  third  to  be  fent 
|nto  the  world.  This  being  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
yj'i&qw  and  family,  humanity  would  no  doubt  contribute,  in  fome 
degree,  to  render  their  circulation  more  general.  When  this  ge- 
nerous motive,  however,  (hall  ceafe  to  operate,  they  will  be  found 
to  contain  an  intrinfic  value  which  will  fupport  (heir  reputation.  TJie 
jfraife  which  we  beftowed  on  the  former  volumes  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  preferit.  The  fermons  which  if  contains  are  on  mora} 
fubjeds,  and  written  in  a  ftyle  Well  calculated  to  afford  both  pleafuxe, 
and  inftru&ion. 

A8  (he  prefent  volumes  did  not  receive  the  finiihing  hand  of  their 
author,  they  are,  in  fpme  refpedls,  lefs  polifhed  than  he,  perhaps, 
would  have  allowed  them  to  appear.  They  fpeak,  rjdwever,  to  the 
Jieart $  and  wjien  that  is  the  cafe,  (he  judgment  is  difpofed  to.be  left 
%x$c  and  failidious.  .  •  "'      ' 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON    NATIONAL   ALLIANCES   AND   A 

BALANCE    OF    POWER*. 

rp HE  rudiments  of  architecture^,  according  tbVitruvius, 
-*■  ^rc  to  be  found  in  the  cottage ;  and  the  principles  of 
government,  according  to  Ariftotle,  are  to  be  traced  to  pri- 
vate families.  When  any  extraordinary  ambition  appears 
among  individuals,  we  generally  find  a  combination  of 
neighbours  ready  to  refill  the  extravagant  claim,  and  to  at- 
fert  their  own  rights.  The  fame  principle  operates  among 
ifocieties,  whether  rude  or  refined,  lnftinft  teaches  the  mi- 
grating  horde,  and  the  favage  tribe,  the  neceffity  of  felt- 
preservation }  alliances  of  neighbouring  tribes  againft  a 
powerful  rival,  are  formed  in  the  ftate  of  nature ;  and,  pre- 
vious to  political  reafonings  or  fpeculations,  a  fpontaneous 
balance  of  power  is  formed  in  the  woods  and  the  wildernefs. 
When  the  New  World  was  difcovered,  the  five  nations  of 
Canada  united  at  firft  pn  the  principles  of  felf-defence,  had 
gained  an  afcendant  over  one  half  of  North- America.  The 
feajrlieft  bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks  was  the  af- 
fembly  of  Amphi&yons,  at  firft  an  aftbciation  of  neigh- 
bours for  internal  fecurity,  and  external  defence;  but 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  became  the  common  council 
of  their  celebrated  republics,  and  the  great  mover  of  Grecian 
politics. 

Thefe  ideas,  fuggefted  by  the  inftin&s  of  nature,  have 
been  unfolded  in  hi  ft  or  y,  and  difplayed  in  the  tranfadlions 
and  wars  of  all  civilized  nations.  Xenophon,  in  his  infti- 
tution  of  Cyrus,  mentions  that,  when  the  Medes  and  Per- 
jffcns  attained  dominion  and  arofe  to  luftre,  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Afiatic  powers  railed  a  formidable  combination  againft 
them.  In  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  ardour  for  national 
confederacies,  and  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  balance  of 
power,  is  apparent  to  every  reader,  and  exprefsly  pointed 
but  to  lis  by  the  ancient  niftorians.  The  alliance  of  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  (who  had  formerly  been  foes),  dur- 
ing the  Perfian  war,  with  the.  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  in- 
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ferior  ftates,  and  their  Ionian  and  Sicilian  allies,  united  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  preferved  thefe  commonwealths  from 
a  confederacy  of  the  mod  powerful  nations  of  the  eaftern 
and  the  weftern  world,  the  Perfians  and  the  Carthagenians, 
who  had  concerted  their  diftru&ion.  From  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, according  to  Thueydides  *,  when  the  Athenians  were 
in  the  height  of  profperity,  and  the  plenitude  of  power,  a 
league  was  formed  againft  them  by  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
which  produced  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  humbled  the 
pride  of  Athens.  On  the  decline  of  this  celebrated  re* 
public,  when  the  Thebans  and  Lacedemonians  difputed  for 
inperiority,  and  fought  dominion,  the  Athenians  and  other. 
ftates  threw  themfeTves  into  the  lighter  fcale,  and  endea- 
voured to  preferve  the  balance.  They  iupported  Thebes 
againft  Sparta,  till  Epaminondas  gained  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Leuftra;  after  which,  they  immediately  attached 
tbemielves  to  the  intereft  of  the  Spartans,  not  from  gene- 
tofity,  but  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  ora- 
tions of  Demofthenes  we  find  this  principle  carried  to  all 
the  refinements  that  ever  were  conceived  by  an  Italian  po- 
litician, or  a  French  theorift.  On  the  firft  rife  of  the  Ma* 
eedonian  power,  and  when  Philip  began  to  be  formidable, 
alive  to  the  feelings,  and  awake  to  the  interefts  of  his  coun-* 
try,  this  orator  iounded  the  alarm  throughout  all  Greece,, 
and  at  iaft  affembled  that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  . 
Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Chx-r 
ronea,  when  the  liberties  of  thefe  ambitious  and  turbulent 
republics  were  loft  for  ever. 

MOTIVES   OP    THE   GRECIAN    CONFEDERACIES. 

The  mutual  confederacies  and  national  wars  of  the 
Greeks  proceeded  from  emulation,  rather  than  from  po-« 
Jicy ;  prcfent  fuperiority,  rather  than  permanent  dominion, 
ieerned  to  be  the  objeft  of  the  contending  ftates,-  Perhaps  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  republics  in  general,  as  of  individual  re- 
publicans, to  aft  more  from  paffion  than  from  reafon ;  ffon* 
principles  of  rivalftrip  and  oppoiition,  rather  than  from  views 
of  policy  and  intereft. 

MAXIMS  OF    MODERN   STATES. 

In  modern  times  political  maxims  have  changed;  and 
permanency  has  been  introduced  into  the  councils  of  kings, 
and  the  leagues  of  nations.  The  form  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ments, which  arofe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  pre- 
vented them,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  extending  their 
boundaries  by  conqueft ;  and  from  the  burden  of  vaffalage, 
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and  the  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia^jong  maintained 
each  ftate  within  its  proper  domains.    The  elevation  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  German  empire  is  the  firft  epoch  in 
modern  times,  from  which  we  date  the  eftablifliment  of 
that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which,  fince  that  period* 
has  prevented  any  one  monarchy  from  becoming  fufficiently 
powerful  to  give  laws  to  t*he  reft.    When  the  heir  of  Fer- 
dinand and  lfabella  fucceeded  likewife  to  the  houfes  of  Bur-  , 
gundy  and  Auftria,  fuch  an  extenfive  dominion  devolved  to 
him,  and  fuch  an  addition  of  rank  and  authority,  by  hi* 
election  to   the  empire  and  his  dominions  in  the  New 
World,  as  no  prince  ever  enjoyed  in  Europe  fince  the  timet 
of  Charlemagne.    But  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
founded  on  extenfive  but  divided  dominions,    and  their 
riches  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  were 
more  likely  to  decay  of  themfelves,  from  internal  defeds, 
than  to  overthrow  all  the   bulwarks  which  were  raifed 
*gainft  them.   Though  the  dominions  of  the  emperor,  com- 
prehending Germany,  Spain,  Sicily,  the. Netherlands,  and 
South  America,  were  then  fo  very  extenfive,  that,  during  the 
plenitude  of  Charles's  glory,  France  was,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  but  a  very  interior  power,  yet,  in  half  a  century, 
the  force  of  that  violent  and  haughty  houjfe  was  lhattered, 
its   opulence  was  diffipated,    and  its ,  fplendour   eclipfed. 
From  the  moment  of  Charles's  abdication  the.  dominion* 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  began  to  contract  their  dimenfions* 
and  its  luftre  to  fade ;  Philip  fucceeded  not  to  the  throne 
of  the  German  Caefars  ;  and  his  bigotry  foon  excluded  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  from  the  pale  of  his  empire.     A 
new  power  fucceeded  more  formidable  -to  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  poffeffing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  la- 
bouring under  none  of  its  defe&s. 


FRANCH. 


France  is  perhaps  the  only  kingdom  of  Europe  that,  dur- 
ing a  long  feries  of  years,  feems.  to^  have  purfued  any  uni- 
form fyftem  of  politics  with  refpe£t  to  foreign  powers. 
Policy  is  interwoyen  with  her  conftitution ;  and,  in  her  in- 
tercourfe  with  other  nations,  ftie  has  never  fuffered  herfelf 
to  be  biaffed  by  any  other  motives  than  thofe  of  national 

freatnefs  or  national  advantage.  During  her  long  an^ 
loody  wars  with  England  flie  engaged  Scotland  in  her  in- 
ferefts,  a  neighbour  and  a  rival  of  her  formidable  foe,  who, 
by  invading  thcEnglilh  frontiers,  made  a  divifionpf  their 
forces,  and  weakened  their  power..  Francis  the  Firft,  dif- 
iinguifhed  for  his  private  virtues  ind  perfonal  honour,  ex- 
hibit* 
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hibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  national  chara&er.  After  he  bad 
broke  his  parole  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  whofe 
prifoner  of  war  he  certainly  was,  he  afterwards  fupported 
the  rebel  Lutheran  fubjefts  of  this  very  emperor  againft 
their  fovcreign,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  exe- 
cuting fuch  of  his  unfortunate  fubjefts  as  had  embraced  the 
fame  religion.  He  pulhed  his  policy  even  farther,  and 
leagued  himfelf  with  the  Sultan  Soliman,  who  was  to  in- 
vade Italy,  the  feat  of  that  religion  he  was  fo  zealous  in  de- 
fending at  home.  When  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  France  encouraged  the 
covenanters,  and  fupplied  them  with  money  and  arms ; 
when  Charles  the  Firft  was  brought  to  the  fcaffbld  by  that 
rebellion  which  ihe  had  foflered,  the  received  into  her  bo- 
♦fom  and  her  protection  the  defcendants  of  the  royal  martyr. 
In  a  following  reign,  while  fhe  gratified  Charles  the  Second 
with  a  penfioaand  a  miftrefs,  ihe  rewarded  with  pecuniary 
favours  thofe  equivocal  patriots  who  made  the  crown 
totter  on  his  head.  In  fhort,  our  new  commercial  ally  has 
attained  to  fuch  refinement  in  politics,  as  to  negleft  or  de- 
fpife  the  di&ates  of  religion,  the  calls  of  friendship,  or  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  whenever,  they  have  thwarted  her 
ambitious  yiews.  Availing  herfelf  of  every  favourable  cir- 
jcumftance,  fince  the  fall  of  the  Spanifh  power,  fhe  expelled 
the  Englifh  from  the  continent,  tore  from  them  every  re- 
mains of  their  ancient  Norman  poffeffioris,  and  railed  herfelf 
to  that  pinnacle  of  power  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
which  fpread  an  alarm  over  the  continent,  and  threatened 
univerfal  monarchy  in  Europe.  A  combination  of  favour- 
able circumftances ;  a  heroic  king  of  England ;  a  modern 
Hannibal,  who  had  fworn  eternal  enmity  to  France  *;  a  ge- 
neral equally  expert  in  the  council  and  the  field,  in  policy 
and  arms  f ;  turned  at  laft  the  doubtful  fcale  of  empire,  aad 
£ave  a  decifive  blow  to  the  dominion  of  France. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  difafters  and  dilgrace 
which  attended  his  arms,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  fuffir 
cient  addrefs  before  he  doled  the  career  of  his  ambition, 
to  remove  the  Pyrenees  :£  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
to  fix  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  his  grandfon.  An 
ancient  and  brave  enemy  having  become  an  ally  and  a  friend, 
France,  fecure  on  the  continent,  was  at  leifure  to  extend 
Ker  poffeffions  and  consequence  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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J  "  lis  nefont  plus  Pyrenees,"  faid  Lewis  to  his  grandfon  wl^ea 
J^e  fet  out  to  take  poffeUion  of  the  Spanifti  crown. 
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The  finances  of  the  kingdom,  however,  had  been  exhaufted^ 
and  its  nerves  fo  much  ftrained  by  preternatural  exertions 
during  the  ambitious  and  fplendid  reign  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, that  a  long  repofe  was  requifite  to  fill  her  empty 
tffeafury,  and  recruit  her  wafted  ftrength.  But  after  th£  de-  _ 
preffion  of  half  a  century,  when  England,  in  the  vigour  of 
her  renovated  conttitution,  was  confidered  at  the  head  of 
continental  politics,  and  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  France* 
has  found  means  to  rife  from  her  ftate  of  degradation,  to  re- 
affume  her  ancient  power  and  fplendour,  and  to  hold  a  more 
important  ftation  in  the  political  fyftem  than  fhe  enjoyed  un- 
der the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    frRANCE. 

Ou'f  new  commercial  ally  pbflefies  natural,  accidental,  and 
political  advantages  which  equally  contribute  to  raife  her  to 
preeminence,  and  give  her  an  afcendant  among  the  European 
ftates.  Scattered  and  divided  dominions,  however  exte?nfive, 
are  never  fo  powerful  as  thofe  which  are  compact  and  coh- 
tiguotis.  A.  fmall  ftate,  that  can  concentrate  its  forces  and 
avail  itfelf  of  all  its  ftrength,  will  always  gain  advantages 
over  a  greater  one  whofe  territories  are  widely  fcattered,  and 
whofe  inhabitants,  from  difference  of  language,  manners* 
and  laws,  have  no  common  bond  of  union.  Hence  the  ex«» 
tenfive  but  divided  empires  of  the  Eaft  have  often  yielded,  to 
an  inferior  power ;  and  their  numerous  but  irregular  armies 
been  defeated  by  the  fteady  union  and  difciplined  valour  of 
a  handful  of  Europeans.  The  fea  has  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  France  to  the  north,  weft,  and  fouth ;  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  feparate  her  from  Spain ;  and  the  Alps  from  Italy* 
Thus  connected  and  contiguous,  like  a  human  body  of  re-. 
,  gular  but  moderate  dimensions,  fhe  is  poflefled  of  more  ac- 
tual ftrength  than  a  gigantic  but  unwieldy  ftru&ure.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  form  of  government,  which  is  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, is  highly  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  ftatesr 
Without  any  controul  on  his  councils,  without  any  internal 
obftacles  to  his  ambition,  the  fbvereign  can  employ  the 
ftrength  of  h,is  kingdom  in  anydire£tion,and  unite  the  talents 
*nd  exertions  of  all  his  fubjedts  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate* 

THE   SALIOJJE    LAW. 

• 

The  Salique  Law  forwards  the  progrefs  of  France  to  do* 
minion,  and  may  one  day  unite  in  the  family  of  Lewis  all 
the  fceptres  in  Europe.  The  progrefs  of  this  law,  which 
originated  among  the  barbarians,  has  not  been  explained  by 
lawyers  or  politician*.    But  its  influence  in  accelerating  the 

f  progrefs 
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j>rogre(s  of  France  to  national  greatnefs  and  extended  do-* 
minion,  is  certain  and  vifible*  By  the  operation  of  this  law* 
Ho  foreign  prince  can  fucceed  to  the  French  crown  ;  while 
that  kingdom  is  ever  vigilant  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  laws  of 
other  nations  refpe&ing  defcents.  Accordingly  it  is  far  frortt 
being  impoffible  that  their  alliances  with  foreign  powers  hiay, 
at  a  diftant  period,  make  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  heirs  to  all 
the  downs  in  Europe  !  When  we  confider  that,  by  this  means, 
they  have  already  acquired  the  kingdoms  oi  Spain  and  Na* 
jples,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Burgundy,  we  may  tremble 
for  the  unforefeen  knd  unknown  confequences.  If  the 
dauphin  of  France,  hufband  of  th£  unfortunate  Mary,  had 
enjoyed  longer  life,  Scotland  would  in  this  manner  have  been 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  France*  What  fimilar  aqceffions 
may  be  made  to  their  dominions  by  matrimonial  alliances,  is 
hid  in  the  darknefs  of  futurity.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  {he 
Itaufl  always  gain,  and  can  never  lofe. 

HER    POLICY, 

That  fpirit  of  policy  and  intrigue,  which  is  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  national  chara&er,  operates  by  a  flow  but  cer- 
tain progrefs  to  the  elevation  of  France,  and  the  extenfiono£ 
her  power.  While  the  Englifli,'  by  their  infolence,  their 
haughtinefs,  their  predilection  for  their  own  cuftoms,  and 
averfion  to  the  manners  of  others,  give  difguft  to  all  foreign 
nations,  the  French,  by  their  fpirit  of  accommodation,  their 
fnfinuation*  and  addrefe,  are  conftantly  increafing  their  po- 
litical connexions,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  their  allies. 
By  artifice  or  bribery  they  can  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  every 
cabinet :  by  the'lnfluence  of  tafle  and  faftiion  they  give  the 
ton  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  Their  language  has  become, 
univerfal ;  and  their  literature  and  arts  prevail  ih  the  northern 
as  well  as  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Under  the  infinu- 
ating  pretence  of  introducing  elegance  and  refinement,  they 
propoxate  infenfibly  the  influence  of  their  government,  pre- 
pare the  nations  for  their,  yoke,  and  fubdue  their  minds  to 
their  dominion.  While  the  prejudices  of  the  many  are  re- 
moved, or  converted  to  their  fide,  they  employ  efleftual  a** 
guments  to  influence  the  few.  Thofe  treafures  which  in 
England  are  expended  in  parliamentary  elections  at  home, 
are  employed  in  France  to  increafe  political  influence  abroad* 
Gallic  gold  is  diftributed  through  the  continent  with  a  libe- 
ral hand ;  the  King  of  France  has  pensioners  in  moft  of  the 
republics  as  well  as  monarchies  of  Europe ;  and  the  invisible 
poweT  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  by  this  corrupt  influence*  is 
extenfive  and  formidable.  It  is  "difficult  and  tedious  to  reca- 
pitulate the  feveral  powers,  both  of  Europe  and  Afia  that 

France 
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'France  has  had  the  addrefs,  by  different  means  and  at  differ 
rent  periods,  to  attach  to  her  intereft,  arid  to  conneft  toge- 
ther in  a  .chain  of  political  alliances.  She  has  forged  ther 
links  with  fo  much  dexterity,  and  joined  them  with  fo  much 
addrefs,  that  the  different  ftates  thus  conne&ed  are  igriorant 
of  the  artifice  by  which  they  have  been  brought  to  be  fubfi- 
diary  to  the  intermits  of  .a  foreign  power,  while  they  fought 
only  to  fupport  their  own.  Whatever  may  have  be^n  the 
motives  of  the  mifcellaneous  Union,  prqje&ed  on  one  fide,  and 
perhaps  overlooked  on  the  other,  the  faft  is  certain  that  a 
real  confederacy,  from  the  principal  European  ftates,  centers 
from  every  direction  in  France  j  and  that  /he  can  at  pleafurc 
put  in  motion  the  forces  and  the  policy  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  to  aggrandize  or  extend  the  boundaries  of  her  empire* 

ROYAL   BOROUGHS   OF   SCOTLAND. 

According  to  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  royal  boroughs 
of  Scotland,  the  magiftrates  and  town-council  were  elefled* 
annually,  by  the  free  fufFrages  of  the  burgeffes,  otherwife 
balled  the  honejt  men  of  the  borough.  It  was  foon  discovered, 
that  communities,  originally  deftined  for  commercial  pur-* 
poles,  might  be  converted  into  inftrunients  of  political  power. 
As  a  numerous  body  of  men,  in  full  pofleffion  of  liberty,  were 
not  likely,  on  every  occafion,  to  obey  implicitly  the  voice  o£ 
a  mailer,  it  naturally  occurred  that  a  few  fliould  be  felefted, 
to  whom  the  whole  authority  in  each  borough  was.  to  be  en-  ' 
tirely  committed.  Upon  thefe  principles  an  a&was  paffed  in 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  1496  touching  the  election  of 
officers  in  boroughs.  This  ftatute  deftroyed,  at  one  blow,  the 
ancient  and  ff  ee  conftitution  of  the  royal  boroughs.  It  enabl- 
ed, that  no  officer  or  council  fliould  continue  longer  than  a 
year ;  that  the  old  council  fliGuld  chufe  the  new ;  and  that 
the  new  and  old  council,  together  with  the  deacons  of  the 
crafts,  fliould  annually  chufe  all  officers  pertaining  to  the 
town.  By  the  operation  of  this  arbitrary  ftatute,  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  the  boroughs  was  overturned,  and  fyftems  of 
government  eftabliftied,  which  enabled  men  once  in  power 
to  retain  it  for  ever,  by  repeated  re-ele&ions  of  themselves, 
.or  their  friends  and  dependents.  Thus  modelled,  the  Scottifli 
boroughs  came  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  nobLes,  and 
became  engines  of  the  ariftocratical  power. 

When  the  family  of  Stuart  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Eag- 
land  the  fame  abfolfcte  authority  over  the  boroughs  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the  nobles,  was  feized 
on  by  the  crown,  and  was  exercifed  in  the  moft  illegal  and 
arbitrary  manner.  Accordingly  one  of  the  grievances  fpe* 
daily  mentioned  in  the  claim  of  rights,  preferred  By  the  eftates 

of 
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6f  Scotland  to  Kins;  William  and  Queen  Mary,  was,  the  fob* 
Verting,  by  the  abdicated  family,  "  the  right  of  the  royal  bo- 
«*  roughs,  the  third  eftate  of  parliament,  inipofing  upon  theni 
iC  not  only  magiitrates,  but  alfo  the  town-council  and  clerks, 
€c  contrary  to  their  liberties  and  exprefs  charter^." 

From  this  fliort  hiftorical  deduction  h  appears,  that  the 
conftitution  of  the  Scotti/h  boroughs  was  anciently  free ;  that 
their  liberty  was  invaded  and  deftroyed  by  an  arbitrary  ftatute 
in  the  year  1469  j  that  from  that  period  to  the  accefikm  of 
James  the  Sixth  to  the  cfown  of  England,  the  ariftocracy  of 
Scotland  held  the  boroughs  in  bondage ;  that,  from  the  ac- 
cefiion  tor  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  boroughs  was 
trampled  upon  by  thfe  absolute  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  that 
it  was  one  great  object  of  the  claim  of  rights  to  redreis  the 
grievances,  and  reftore  the  .freedom  of  the  boroughs. 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  other  qd- 
jefts  which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation,  the 
grierances  of  the  boroughs  were  entirely  overlooked,  and  thd 
tft  1469  remained  unaltered  and  unrepealed.  By  thefe  m'eans, 
after  the  revolution,  there  fucteeddd  to  the  uneonftitutional 
authority  of  the  nobles,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  a 
new  fpecies  of  government  in  'the  iroyal  boroughs  of  Scot-* 
land;  this  was  the  perpetual  povy^rT&f  parties,  or,  as  they  are. 
properly  called*  juntos  of  jrfen  i«*  Boroughs,  who,  having  once 
obtained  poffefltyn  of  the?6ffit^of  truft  anxl  authority,  have 
been  enabled  to  retain  them  cfurlng;  their  lives ;  and  to  entail 
the  fame,  like  private  effatesi  in  their  families ;  employing, 
as  the  inftruments  of  their  power,  their  relations,  connexions, 
and  dependents  :  and  this  fpqeies  of  borough-^gov*ernment  has' 
prevailed  in  Scotland  from  the  revolution  clown  to  the  pre- 
lent  day,     _•  ' 

Two  objefts  art  claimed  by  the  Scofrtifli  boroiighs  in  the 
bill  of  reform  whfcfc  is  prbpoied  to  tne  legislature  :  1.  The 
restoration  of  their  ancient  and  inherent  rights  of  elefting  the 
ftiagiftrates  and  town-council,  the  adminiftrators  of  the  com- 
mon property,  and  other  affiirs  of  the  boroughs,  of  which 
.  they  form  the  moft  confid^f a"ble  and  effentiai  part.  2«  A 
power  of  review  and  controfplaced  fbmewhere,  to  infpedt  the 
council-books,  and  call  the  magiiirates  to  account  for  the  ex-» 
penditure  of  the  public  property  and  revenues.  The  pro* 
priety  and  expediency  of  thefe  requisitions  may,  perhapsf 
form  the  fubjedt  of  another  {peculation. 

— — ^— — *— li— BMW— 1 —— — — im 

•#*  Communications  for1  The  English  Review  are  requeued  to 
bejent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  3 2,  Fle«t-ftreet,  London;  where  Suh- 
fcriben  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  teftettfully  defirid  f  give  ift 
their  fiames% 
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